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“PROGRESS AT WASHINGTON ”. 


a 
e By BRIGADIER-GENERAL C.:D. BRUCE, C.B.E. 

ue civilized world has waited with eager hope and 

ense inteyest the ie of President Harding’s first 

nference. 

It may be worth while to attempt to ‘‘report progress,” 

ough as yet no final settlement upon any of the really 

portant issues has been reached. 

Of the dramatic, and what in all candour may be des- 
pees as the’ “new” diplomatic method of opening the 
Conference, th; re have been numerous and varied opinions. 
In any case, more time will be needed before it is possible 
to appraise such a stroke at its true value. 
A friendly, and it was*hoped a progressive, discussion on 
naval disarmaments the Allied delegates had come prepared 
to face. But towasds what might be not unfairly described 
as a “ money or your life” disarmament, even the most 
friendly delegates might be forgiven for looking somewhat 
askance. i 

Pessimists have already said that the Conference was the 
last chance of saving civilization, Optimists that after all 
America was about to jsdiyailder her share of Europe’s 
burden. There was.some truth in both statements, but 
neither sums up the whole situation. Nor could any 
verbal formula do this, for a more delicate and complicated 
collection of international interests centering in the Pacific, 
and the Far East have never before been placed before 
any Conference. 

Of all the problems which the Committees have dosar 
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at Washington, by far the m<st important has been that 
concerning the future of China; China with its 400,000,000 
souls, the most ‘peace-loving, law-abiding, specimens of the 
human race. 
It has of late been frequently p remarked that prior to the 
Great War, Europe, not Asia, was the centre of the world’s 
` political horizon. To- day the position isreversed. Unless 
the future of China can be pe=cefully ensured, what use t 
think, much less talk, of nava. disarmament? It is in tl 
Pacific Ocean, if anywhere, tzat the last great naval ’w: 
may vet take place. Great Britain, the United State 
Japan, and in another sense Chama, have all the same intere 
in preventing such a catastrophe. 

There are other proklems which deeply concern tł 
at times, conflicting interests af the three former nation: 
but they pale to nothing, comparatively speaking, befor 
that o? China’s future. How to ensure a peaceful regenera- 
tion of one quarter of the werld’s population! If Ta 
follows the example of Russia, can civilization, as we have 
learned to reckon it, survive ? It cannot. . 

ø There is a well-known aphorism to the effect that a 
nation enjoys the government it déserves. 

A more orthodox pronounzement would be that “the 
strength of any state lies ultimately in tlre public conscious- 
ness cf its citizens.” But in = state whose population is, 
politically, almost inarticulate, :t is manifestly unfair to hold 
the people responsible. It is no less equally clear to those 
who know, that the Chinese seople cannot of themselves 
make the effort necessary for their own regeneration as a 
modern state. Put bluntly, -he problem the Conference 
is facing is, how to‘help withcut dismentbering China. 

It is fervently to be hoped that the Allied delegates have , 
realized the importance of nct attempting too much. If 
the statesm@n assembled at Washington have put before 

. them as a possible. achievement the securing of a definite 
’ breathing space for China, wherein, with the help of her 


ə ~Allies assembled, she may put her house in order and clear 
: . ' ? ’ 
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up her present chaotic condition, the Conference has indeed 
succeeded. It will have earned the gratitude of all who 
stand for a survival of our present civilization. 

Mr. Hughes has wisely suggested a definite ten years 
period of progressive disagmament. Ten years of thorough 
reorganization at Peking might surpass all expectation. 
Provided, that is, the leading nations most interested—Great 

° Britain, the United States, and Japan—can agree.to work 
together actively in the interests of China, not of their own 
_immedfate interests. On the other hand, unless China has 
agreed to accept and endure for some such period direct 
foreign assistance, especially in financial matters, no such 
plan, nor any other the Allies may suggest, can bear 
enduring fruit. 

Disarmament must begin in China before it is a possible 
proposition elsewhere in the Far East. Militarism is at 

_-present, and for the past eight or ten years has been, the 
curse of the country. Not until a strong civil régime is 
re-established will any other reforms follow. ; 

Next in importance toa settlement of China’s future 

- comes the problem of co- ordinating Japanese foreign policy, 
especially in the Far East, with that of the United States 
*of America. 

It would be idle*to ened that anti-American feeling 
in Japan and anti-Japanese feeling in America has become 
greatly modified during these past weeks of discussion at 
Washington. Here are sparks which demand unceasing 
care and attention if another world’s conflagration is to be 
put beyond the bounds of possibility. But the new fourfold 
agreement is the best possible antidote. 

American public*feeling against the continuance of the 

- Anglo-Japanese Alliance has plainly shown itself, and, the 
efforts of her representatives have been thrown into the same 
scale. Nor can the task of meeting American feeling upon 
the point without being accused of breaking faith, with 
a tried ally and friend have been an easy one for our own 
diplomatists. i aa 
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For us tke wider view should guide, subject that is to 
strengthening so far as may be England’s ties with America. 
Japanese friendship has undoubtedly been of inestimable 
value during the war, looked at only from the point of view of 
India and ourAsiaticempire. To have broken off abruptly the 
Alliance would have meant to sacrifice once for all Japanese 
friendship for Great Britain. British representatives at 
Washington would have had a great responsibility to bear 
should Amezica have insisted upon sueh a policy. But this 
issue has happily not arrived, as we now know a cémbina- 
tion of the four interests with those “of China has been 
safely engineered, and once: more a great esuccess has 
crowred President Harding’s efforts. 

Regarding the clash of American and Japanese interests 
in other parts of the Far East probably full discussion has 
taken place. But here again such frank and free discussion 
as it is generally considered the committees are giving to 
all the existing problems will. have disclosed—to speak 
frankly—that American and Japanese interests canr.ot at 
present quite fuse. . 


The American people demand peace and disarnfament. - 


Japan’s foreign policy, at any rate’the policy of her military 


minority, is diametrically opposed to such a proceeding.” 


America desires a disccntinuance of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliarce. Japan makes and has made it the corner-stone 
of her foreign policy. 

Japan’s future problem in Eastern Siberia is hardly yet 
clear to her own leaders; nor can it be so long as a Soviet 
Gove-:nment opposes any Japanese right to make her future 
interests there, even though only economic, more definite. 

America has desired a precise and cléarly outlined future 
programme in China and Siberia as part of the Conference. 
Japan hesitates to enter into any discussion of the details of 
these problems. She would prefer at this stage, as she has 
alreacy said, some agreement upon general principles 
_ only. 


So rapidly have events pora before the energetic 
. 8 
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onslaught of Mr. Hughes, that it might appear as if “all 


was over bar the shouting.” But, as future events in the 
Far East will prove, this is hardly the case. 

Now that a Quadruple Entente between England, America, 
Japan, and France for joint action in the Far East and 
in the Pacific has been signed, President Harding. has 
secured a great triumph. Though not a personal one, it is 
the triumph of a personality which possesses the foresight, 
breadth of view, and quickness of decision of a statesman 
of tħeshighest calibre. 

That the settlentent of the Far Eastern main problem 
ehas, after all, preceded that of disarmament is only another 
tribute to the intuitive statesmanship of the President and 
his advisers. The dramatic opening of the Conference 
was, we now see, necessary in order to produce the right 
atmosphere. Only in that atmosphere could the quadruple 
‘pact have .beén created and given birth. 

What will the new policy of the Entente be towards 
China? Will the decision at Washington mark a change 
in international psychology? 

We are told that the four Powers concerned are ac- 
cepting mutual obligations; that they will refrain from 
' aggression in the Pacific, and will invite friendly inter- 
vention from each other on matters which concern the 
group. This at any rate secures a period of delay in case 
of sudden international disagreement, and of itself con- 
tributes more to prevent ‘‘war at sight” than reams -of 
carefully worded secret treaties. . 

To turn from academic discussions to realities. The 
` first step towards securing future peace and a general 
decrease of armaments in the Far East is the pacification 
of China. The delay in settling the actual terms gf naval 
reduction at Washington is ¢redited to lie with the Govern- 
ment at Tokyo, whose answer at the time of writing has 
not yet been received. Until disarmament has taken place 
in China it is difficult to conceive any Government ih Japan 
anxious to weaken either its naval or, military strength. 
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Dominated as ‘China at this present moment is, from 
Canton to Peking, by various military freebooters 
masquerading as Governors cf Provinces, anything might . 
happea to disturb internatione] relations. 

It is no exaggeration to sav that until a disbandment of 
the provincial armies has beer. brbught about, there can be 
neither peace nor prosperity for the country. Nor this time 
will ‘the usual farcical paper transaction suffice. Any dis- 
bandment of this horde oF useless and -dangerous soldiery, 
to be worth the name, will zost money. This the new. 
Allied Powers will no doubt be ready te provide. By thus 
providing the cost of any disbandment scheme on a large, 
scale, che Allies will earn the right to be represented on 
whatever body the new Chinese Government see fit to set | 
up to organize such. disbandment. To disband without 
finding suitable employmer.t for the so-called soldiery who 
at present constitute the provincial armies will be no dis- 
bandment at all. Not only mist employment be found for 
these arrogant gentry, buz tke return of military stores, 
arms, znd ammunition of al! kinds will have to be contrglled., 
‘These as well as many other matters will tax the adminis- 
trative ability of the most honest and patriotic Chinese 
officials, even when aided by foreign help. 

Nex: must come security for internal trade, and the right 
of the people to till their sol without let or hindrance. 
These are two fundamen‘el aad immemorial rights which 
have: always belonged to che 400,000,000 who compose 
China’s masses. From the dim ages of antiquity, through 
dynasty after dynasty, these two claims have invariably 
been insisted upon, and ccnceded. Woe betide the ruler 
or government who has failed to satisfy the “stupid” 
people upon these two points. As 3,000 years of Chinese 
history show, in the end such a ruler or government 
invariably fell. Patience beyond the bounds of Western 
understanding has ever been the characteristic of China’s 
-millions, | | 
waif the four great Powers are at last prepared to step in 

e. ` e e r 
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with a cut and-dried and united policy for helping the 
Chinese people and its new representatives to set to work 
to reorganze the Government, an enduring foundation- 
stone has been laid. R 

To insinaate that such a policy is ; conceivable is almost 

sufficient te drive.a certain class of Chinese “student” 

into a state of frenzy. But in spite of frenzied Chinese 

“students” there is no alternative. The Chinese are 
incapable bf setting their own house in ordef. Most 
foreigners of long experience are agreed that this is SO. 
Unless the so-called reorganization of the Government is 
„Once more to end in idle talk and in the utterance only of 
the same dd platitudes, an Allied offer of papt must be 
accepted tc save the situation. 

By help, let it be clearly understood, is not meant control 
of any kinc. The time has long passed when the idea of 
a Chinese Government existing under foreign control 
is even thiakable. But let the Chinese people choose the 
Governmeat they desire, and by means of the Provincial 
AssemMies this could be ensured upon sufficiently broad 
lines,to mean representative government of a kind suited 
to the people, then it is up to the four great Powers 

. already mentioned to stand behind and back that Govern- 
ment by every means in their power, or that the Chinese 
desire. 

That thare is one drawback.to the above suggestion 
cannot be denied, and it lies in the difficulty of ensuring 
that each of the four Powers shall feel equally bound to. 
carry out tie agreement between them in a spirit of general 
good-will, aot only to one another but to China. 

It is idœ to pretend that there is not this difficulty. 
To any pe-son with an inside knowledge of Far Eastern 
politics it is obvious that it comes from the not unnatural 
attitude which,: in the past, Japanese military advisers 
insisted upon with regard to Manchuria and’ Mongolia, let 
alone othe- portions of China. Fortunately, in the ereation ° 
of the new Quadruple Entente we may hope to find the Key 
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to any such passing difficulty. From the friendly advances 
of Great Britain, America, Frence, and Japan, offered in 
all gocd friendship and unitedly, may come, at last, thé 
salvation of China. 

To those who know her to ling millions at first hand, 
their patience under almost’ overwhelming suffering, their 
wonderful capacity for fighting heroically the everyday 
battle of life, their almest urcanny cheerfulness in the 
never-ending struggle against actual starvation, if for no 
higher reasons, the trial is well worth ‘making. To what, 
at present, undreamed-of heigkts the @hinese as a nation 
might rise if fairly and honesty treated, time alone will, 
show. | | 


ANGLO-CHINESE FRIENDSHIP *AND THE 
WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


By CuHao-Hsin CHU 
(Chinese Chargé d Affaires in London) 


Tue Washington Conference vitally concerns our country 

whenever Far Eastern questions are considered, and | 

welcome this oppértunity of stating what, in my opinion, 
e China’s aims and objects really are, 

1. Despite what is read in newspapers, China is not 
going to ask too much, or raise difficult and irritating 
questions. We appreciate the realities of the situation, and 
therefore restrain ourselves from entertaining any extrava- 
gant and unreasonable hopes from the Conference. | 

2. China enters the Conference with no intention of 
being a truculent power arraigning any other nations. She 
Icoks upon all as friends and none as enemies. She views 

+» the Conference as an opportunity for amicable discussions 
of problems of mutual interest ‘to all; with a view to pre- 
* serving peace in the Far East and the Pacific. 

3. China will declare to the Conference that her door is 
wide open. We proposé to keep our door open always, 
and shall also beg our neighbours and allies to help us in 
our intention to keep it practically and permanently open. 
China is really looking for an effective form of international 
co-operation, which aims at the maintenance of her open 
door policy, which facilitates her economic and commercial 
development, and promotes the common interests of the 

. Treaty Powers, without préjudicing her territorial integrity 
or her political independence. ° 

And what the world is longing for today is peace. 
Peace in the Far East is practically the key to the peace of 
the world. Peace must be based on a permanent’ founda 
tion, and that foundation must be justice. What Chima 
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wants to-day is justice. Justice alone can sweep away ' 
all such contrivances as special interests and spheres of 
influence. Beygnd question, justice to China will not only 
serve zs a key to the peace of the Far East, but to the 
peace of the world as well. In short, peace in China and 
justice to China will give to the Whole world equal oppor- 
tunity in commerce and perpetual tranquillity in the Far 
East. 

The chief aim of our neighbours and allies is commerce, 
whilst our aim is peace. Our aim is practically their aim, 
for there can be no commerce without peace. 

China is a great international market, and her door is 
wide odven—open to the whole world in general, and to 
Great Britain in particular. China possesses a magnificent 
extent of country, which is even larger than the British 
Isles and all the Colonies in the British Empire combined 
together. It is a most productive land, from which the 
supply of natural resources is almost unlimited. As a 
manufacturing country, England is always looking for 
supplies of raw materials, and also seeking a market for its 
manufactured output. In that direction I dare say there is 
no other country, save thee Coloniesein the British Empire, 
which can answer Britairt’s purposes better than China. 

It will be easy to appreciate how large must be the 
demancs of 400 millions of people for manufactured pro- 
ducts. With the tremendous commercial opportunities, 
China must of necessity remain peaceful, yet without 
foreign interference. I assert this, since foreign inter- 
ference will assuredly tend to damage the sovereignty 
and independence of China, and thereby kurt the feelings 
of the Chinese people. Therefore, in order to keep 
and improve the Chinese market for British products— 
and if this market Great Britain has had a strong hold 
for many decades which she cannot afford to lose—it is 
very important for British business men to see that China 
is allow®d to take care of herself, and peacefully to prosper 
aleng commercial, lines. I advise therefore whenever 
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you see foreign influence interfering with China to urge 
that Great Britain should lend her a helping hand to ward 


_ off such outside intervention. ` 


I imagine we all know that Germany warted to monopo- 
lize world commerce by means of war: Should we have lost 
the Great War, what would have been the result? None 
of the Allies would any longer have been a free country. 
Where there is no free country, there no free commerce 
can exist. . 

Let me congratulate you upon the great part you took in 
helping to win the'war in the Near East. Can you afford 
to neglect giving your help to avert a future conflict in the 
Far East ? | 

There are rumours which suggest that China’s internal 
troubles stand in the way of foreign trade, and that foreign 
assistance is needed to solve China’s internal problems. Do 
not believe half you are told by the scaremongers. Dis- 
count by 80 per cent. ‘all the other half. : 

Some newspapers report that China is now suffering 
from financial chaos and the approach of bankruptcy. It is 
true-the Chinese Government has suffered very much 
financially, but the financial conditions of China as a whole 
are sound and solvent. The total domestic and foreign 
debts in China amount to not quite one billion dollars; 
spread over 400 million people, it means $2.50 per head, 
or in English money about 7s., while in England it works 
out at about 4174 per head. As to taxation in China, it 
is one of the lightest in the world, being $1.50 per head, or 
in English currency about 3s. 8d., against £30 per head in 
this country. 

As to Customs revenue, China has no freedom of tariff. 
She is bound by the treaties made with the foreign, Powers 
not to raise higher than 5 per cent. the import dtty on 
foreign goods. It is an ad valorem 5 per cent.; effectively 
it amounts to only 3'7 per cent. It is abviedaly very 
unfair to restrain China from raising a higher rate of import 
duty, and hence it is a cause of the great deficit in åke 
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Government Budget. In order to improve her financial 
conditions, China is justified in asking the foreign Powers 
to allow her freedom of tariff, or at least allow her to raise 
up to 124 per cent., as he- Delegates asked at the 
Washirgton Conference. 

In fact, our financial standing is still far better than 
that of many of the Europeaa countries after the Great 
War. Take foreign exchange for instance. China’s tael, 
which before the war was worth rather less than 3s., is 
still worth 4s. odd, while Freach and Belgian francs åre 
worth cnly about 5d., Italian lire 3d., the*’German mark 4d.; 
and the Austrian kroner forty for 1d. I am also glad to 
mention that China is one of the very few countries which 
after the war use metallic money in all their business trans- 
actions ; others use paper money almost exclusively. 

It is true that China has internal troubles; I do not deny 
it, but no country can entirely zet rid of politits, especially 
such ccuntries as China, which has only recently changed 
its formi of Government. 

England has her internal troubles: I have, though a 
foreign diplomat, heard some allusions to a country called 
Ireland. So have we ouf trcubles. England is solving 
- her internal problems without being interfered with by out- 
side influence. Why should China not də likewise? Your 
troubles do not stand in the way of your trade, Neither 
do ours. The trade statistice speak for themselves. It 
must be remembered that the Chinese people are a peace- 
ful community, a trading. race. When I am asked—par- 
ticularly at the time of the ‘Washington Conference—to 
admit that China is a truculent power, I reply that our 
whole aim and object is peace. Weare the great advocates 
of disarmament, but we have pointed out that the disease 
cannof be cured if the causes are ignored; and for that 
reason, we haye urged a settlement of the many problems 
which lead to constant unrest in the Far East. That 1s 
‘wisdom, not truculence: . | 

æ hina hes to carry out a work of development and 
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education such as here in England can hardly be imagined. 
Consider the size of our country and the number of our 
people. For this work peace and tranquiNity are essential. 
We may not be able to realize our aim in a*few brief years. 
Therefore, be tolerant, be sympathetic—we shall succeed 
better with your kind good-will and your friendly critjcism. 

We are all aware’ that there is too much of politics at 
home; consequently, this has been creating internal troubles 
in different parts of the country. Our country is just now 
confronting the most critical stage which we have ever 
experienced since‘the New Régime. Yet we must not give 
up hope that this cloudy and stormy weather will sooner or 
later clear away and all will be calm again, and therefore 
we should not be discouraged. 

Let us compare China with America: America. wrangled 
feebly and dangerously for several years after the War of 
Independerfce before her Federal Government was estab- 
lished. Moreover, the Civil War.in America in 1861 to 
1865 was a colossal struggle, much the same as in China 
to-day, where North and South are fighting each other. 
America fought for the Union, and so does China to-day. 

Let us trace French history: After the Great Revolu- 
tion, France was regarded as å land of revolutions and 
political instability for nearly a century. During that 
generation, foreign observers preached endlessly about the 
political inefficiency of the French people, and foretold the — 
hopelessness of expecting any progress in the French Re- 
public; just so to-day they sneer at.young China, and fore- 
tell: the political disintegration of the Chinese people. 

Our Republic is only ten years old; she is like a child 
who takes time to grow up. The English people have 
taken hundreds of years to build up the sa of to-day, 
and the same thing is true of China. 

The work of drawing together the bonds of Anse 
Chinese friendship can be furthered very effectively by the, 
encouragement of Chinese students to visit this country. ° 

Chinese students in England are much fewer in number , 
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than in America. There ar2 only about 250 in this country, 
compared with those studying in American colleges and 
universities, numbering over 2,000. It is not because the 
Chiness students prefer America to England educationally, 
but simply because America provides both means and 
facilities for Chinese studehts, thus inducing them to go. 
over to her. More attenzion should be drawn to the 
maintenance of Chinese students in America by means of 
the Boxer Indemnity Fund, which was, returned to China 
by the American Government. Besides, American mafu- 
facturers welcome Chinese students whé wish to work in 
- the factories to gain practice] experience. s 

America’s trade with China has been greatly increasing 
during recent years, partly, it is true, because America took 
advantage of war conditions, bat largely also because of 
pro-American Chinese advocating the use of American 
goods, : 

Why can’t England do the same as America is doing to 
induce more Chinese students to come over here? The 
benefit is mutual: it will not only help China in educating 
her young generation for the future development of imdus- 
trial enterprises, but will help the English manufacturers 
as well to expand their trade in the Chinese markets. 
More manufacturers will be kept busy with their machinery 
and theiz manual workers ; more deople will return to work. 
Therefore, it will indirectly aelp to solve your problem of 
unemployment. 

England's business name stands high, and will be kept 
high; it is not difficult for you to to so—firstly, through the 
excellence of your standard of manufactures; secondly, on 
account of the rectitude of your dealings; and finally, by 
a better,and more friendly anderstanding of the Chinese, 
who are such great buyers of your merchandise. 
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A JAPANESE VIEW OF THE PACIFIC PACT 


By Aticu1 NISHINOIRI 
(London Correspondegt of the “ Nichi-Nichi,” Tokyo) 


WHATEVER may be the form which the Pacific Pact” may 
take, and however many Powers may ultimately become 
signatory to its terms, the Japanese can only welgome the 
Pact with the sincerest satisfaction. From time to time 
dufing the Conference negotiations which preceded the 
announcement of .the draft Pact, rumours of difficulties 
connected with Japanese policy in regard to the general 
`“ Pacific and Far Eastern position were prevalent, and, in 
some cases, it was stated that Japan might wreck the 
chances of agreement. Such statements were, as events 
proved, entirely unwarranted; but they were undoubtedly 
due to the misunderstanding, or ignorance, of the main 
-ines of Japanese foreign policy, particularly with regard to 
China, which has not been subject to the variations which 
people have attributed to it. 

Broadly speaking, Japan had always aimed at three 
things : the maintenance of cardial relations with America, 
the’establishment of peace in China, and security for her 
own national development. With regard to the second 
point, it must be admitted by any impartial investigator of 
Sino-Japanese relations during the last two decades, that 
the Japanese Government has time and again given proof 
of exemplary patitnce and moderation in handling negotia- 
tions with the representatives of China. The course of 
events which ultimately resulted in the proclamation of a 
Chinese Republic had been witnessed by Japan with 
considerable misgiving, as she feared there was a strong 
possibility that a Republican leadership would fail to weld 
together into a coherent mass the elements of which her 
great Western neighbour was composed. A disunited 
China had always been regarded by Japanese statesmen 
as a potential danger to the peace of the East, not only on 
account of the influence which such a state of affairs was 
bound to exert upon the political and economic ‘life of 
Japan, but because they recognized clearly that European 
nations with interests in China might possibly fall into 
disagreement over episodes directly due to the wnsettled 
conditions. For these reasons Japan welcomed the Treaty, 
negotiated’ with Great Britain in 1902, and hoped thst, 
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under the terms of the Ang o-Japanese Alliance, they 
might be able fo exert a steazying influence to maintain 
the peace of the Far East. The fall of the Manchu dynasty 
and the recognition in 1913 0: the Chinese Republic were 
unfortunately the prelude to a state of chaos which proved 
that Japanese misgivings with regard to a settlement of 
Chinese affairs were abundantl, justified. At the present 
moment, the confusion in China is probably worse than it 
has been at any period during tze last ten years, and it has: 
been & guiding principle of che Japanese delegates at 
Washington that general agrss=ment among the Powers 
must be reached, in order to assist China to put her hotise 
in order. The moderation and magnanimity which Japan 
has displayed at the Conference table with regard to her 
legitimate interests in China and the sincere desire she has * » 
shown for amicable understandigg with her great neighbour 
were not diplomatic manceuvres aimed at obtaining, by the 
support of America and other nations, a privileged position 
in regard to China, but were the simple and logical outcome 
of a carefully considered and lon:-pursued policy, the policy 
of establishing and maintainiag peaceful relatlons with the 
Republ.c. Japan has willingly consented to the abrogation, 
or disappearance, of the Angle- apanese Alliance, because 
the instrument which ultimately will secure the same objects 
is obviously as acceptable; the future adherence by other 
nations to the principles laid down is, to her mifd, a .« 
striking tribute to the clear-sigatedness of Great Britain 
and herself, because they.orig'nally evolved these principles , 
nearly twenty years ago. Japan has, be it said, always been 
at a loss to understand why scme sections of American 
opinion professed to see in the Anglo-Japanese Alliance a 
menace to peace between Japan and the United States, in 
view of her age-long poiicy cf friendship with America, 
who was instrumental in opening up the Island Empire to 
intercourse with the world. Neither the Japanese people 
nor the Japanese Government has shared this concep- 
tion: nevertheless, it is a source of satisfaction that, in- 
addition to providing for joint deliberation among the con- 
tracting parties with regard to any Pacific question, the 
new Pact should tend to eliminate, once and for all, 
Ameriten suspicions of Japan. At the same time, there 
undoubtedly remains an impression of soreness on the part 
of the Japarfése, who are conscious that their attitude 
towards, China has been misjudzed in America and now 
feel that the amende honorable in the shape of a renewal of 
American confidence may be reasonably expected. 
Ld 
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In regard to the third point of Japanese foreign policy 
mentioned above—namely, the security for national develop- 
ment—this has been at least as much misunderstood as 
her traditional policy of friendship towards China. The 
Japanese Government has been faced by ‘a problem of 
great difficulty: it was necessary, on, the one hand, not 
only to provide an everincreasing population with the 
primary .means of subsistence, but also to safeguard’ the 
economic development of the Island Empire by securing ` 
access to raw materials for her industries. Both these 
objects could only be attained by securing the co-operation 
of the United States on the east and of China on the 
west, and unfortunately the former was mistrustful.and the 
latter in a state bordering on chaos. America’s trust was 
, needed if Japan was to develop her export trade with her ; 
China’s economic prosperity was essential if Japan was to 
obtain from her those supplies of raw material which she 
urgently required. The future economic prosperity of each 
of the three countries was, in fact, interdependent. 

To secure these conditions was therefore the mainspring 
of Japanese pelicy, and she was disappointed and chagrined 
to find that, instead of receiving the :recognition of her 
natural aspiration for progress and development, she was 
accused gf militaristic ambitions and a desire for the political 
domination of China. Happily, the Washington Confer- 
ence provided a much-needed opportunity for the Japanese 
delegates to make their, position.clear: their declarations. 
with regard to Shantung, their ready acceptance of the Root 
* principles, and their concurrence in the proposals to abandon 
concessions, in common with other Powers in China, have 
proved their good faith to the world. | 

How, then, do the Jenanese regard the prospects of the 
new Pact at present? The answer is that they consider 
that its successful application will depend on one thing 
only, and that is whether China can improve her internal 
situation. However satisfactorily the Powers may agree 
as to the methods which should be employed in China, all 
such agreement will be futile unless China herself takes 
energetic steps for her own salvation. Japan desires to 
believe that all will be well, and will play her part, with entire 
good faith, in assisting towards this result; but that*good 
faith must not be doubted in the future, as it has been in 
the past, and above all, China herself must urfcerstand that 
the hand of fellowship and friendship is being extended to 
her in all sincerity. 
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INDIAN SWARAJ AND THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 


By Priruwis CHANDRA Ray 
(Editor of Te Bengalee, Calcutta) j 


THERE are two political ideals before the Indian people at 
the present moment. One is tie attainment of the status 
of Dominion Home Rule, ard the other is “Swaraj” 
without the British. The fcrmer is the ideal of thee 
Moderate and the Liberal party in India, and the latter of 
the non-co-operating Natioralsts. These two objectives 
represent quite divergent and practically conflicting ideals 
of Indian Nationalism, and req.ire a bit of close examina- 
tion to find out what they ay stand for and the implications 
that underlie them. 

The word “Swaraj” was Erst Hroducai into Indian 
political literature by the late Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. In 
the course of a very diffuse and discursive address delivered 
to the Indian National Congress, as President of its session 
held in 1906 in Calcutta, Mz. Naoroji used the. word 
“ Swaraj” in the following context: 


“ All our sufferings and evils of the past centuries demand before God , 
and mar. a reparation, which we may fairly expect from the present revival 
of the old noble British instincts of ‘ibecty and self-government. I do not 
intend to enter into our past sufferings, as I have already said at the 
outset. 

“The British people would not al.ow themselves to be subjected for a 
single day to such an unnatural system of government as the one which 
has been imposed upon India for neacly a century and a half. Sir H. 
Campbe:l-Bannerman has made a Lappy quotation from Mr. Bright: ‘I 
remember John Bright quoting in the Louse of Commons on one occasion 
two lines of a poet with reference to political matters : 


“There is on earth a ye: diviner thing, 
Veiled though it be, than Parliament or King.’ 


“Then Sir Henry asks: ‘What is thet diviner thing? It is the human 
conscierfze inspiring human opinion aad human sympathy. I ask them ° 
to extend that human conscierce, ‘tke diviner ming to India in the 
words of Mr. Morley : 

“cIt will beea bad day indeed if we have one conscience for the 
Mother Country and another conscierce for all that vast territory over 

. which yeur eye does not extend. 

« And now the next question is: What are, the British rights which we 

bave a right to ‘claim’? 
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«This is not the occasion to enter into any details or argument. I 
keep to broad lines. * 

“*(1) Just as the administration of the United Kingdom in all services, 
departments, and details is in the hands of the people themselves of that 
country, so should we in India claim that the administration in all services, 
departments, and details should be in the hands of the*people themselves 
of India. 

“This is not only a matter of right and matter of the aspirations of the 
educated—important enough as these matters are—but it is far more an 
absolute necessity as the only remedy for the great inevitable economic 
avil which Sir John Shore pointed out a hundred and twenty years ago, 
ard which is the fundamental cause of the present drain and poverty. 
Tae remedy is absolutely necessary for the material, moral, intellectual, 
political, social, industrial, and every possible progress and welfare of the 
people of India. 

“(2) As, in the United Kingdom and the Colonies, all taxation and 
legislation and the power of spending the taxes are in the hands of the 
representatives of the people of those countries, so should also be the 
rights of the people of India. 

‘*(3} All financial relations between England and India must be just 
and on a footing of equality—ze., whatever money India may find towards 
expenditure in any department, civil or military or naval, to the extent 
of that share should Indians share in all the benefits of that expenditure 
in salaries, pensions, emoluments, materials, etc., as a partner ‘in the 
Empire, as she is always declared tc be. We do not ask any favours. 
-We want only gustice. Instead of going into any further divisions or 
details of our rights as British citizens, the whole matter can be comprised 
ir. one word—‘ self-government,’ or swaraj, like that of the United King- 
dom or the Colonies.” 


e 

Evidently, what Dadabhai Naoroji meant by “ Swaraj ” 
in 906 was something quite different from what is ' 
understood by that term to-days With Naoroji it meant 
some sort of responsible government, of course, within the 
Empire. He asked for more personal rights, greater 
liberties, and the: bulk of high offices in the State for the 
Indian people. Within the scope of his “ Swaraj” might 
also be included a scheme of all-round retrenchment, 
including the reduction of the military budget, and lesser 
bureaucratic rule and more popular control in all adminis- 
trative affairs. 
= The Hobhouse Commission of Decentralization, appointed 
in 1907, and the Public Services Commission of 1913, over 
which Lord Islington presided, were feeble attempts made 
by the Government to meet halfway the objective Mr. Da- 
dabhai Naoroji had in view. The Reports of these Com- 
missions, instead of placating Indian aspirations, fended 
to irritate public opinion. Between Mr. Naoroji’s pro- 
nouncement of 1906 and the publication of the Islington 
Commission's Report in 1916, much water had flowed down, 
the Ganges, and, with the great European War, quite a 
new wave of national self-consciousness seized the Indian 
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public mind. The new princioke of ‘self-determination ” 
offered a new htaven and a new earth to all subject and 
downtrodden peoples, and, since its enunciation from the 
high throne of state at Waskinston, the Nationalist mind 
in India has got obsessed with iz and would be comforted 
with nothing short of absolute responsible government. 
India is determined to try the experiment of pouring new 
and heady wine into an old bettl=, come what may out of it. 

In the Congress of 1920 Mr. Gandhi gave a new meaning 
to the word “Swaraj.” Frem the year r908, when Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak stood up for © Swaraj” at Surat, till the 
year of grace 1920, the Indian Nationalist mind had always 
understood by this word a form of respqnsible government 
within the British Empire. A< any rate, this idea lay 
behind the creed of the Congress, which every delegate to 
it was required to sign, and had willingly subscribed to for 
close upon twelve years. In the Congress of 1920, held 
at Nagpur, Mr. Gandhi got that body to accept an amend- 
ment to its constitution which pulverized the Indian 
attachment to the British connection and carried the idea 
of “Swaraj” much beyonc the original concept. In 
Mr. Gandhi's new patriotic ideal and also in view of the 
Indian National Congress now, ‘ Swaraj” means more an 
independent sovereign State thea an integral pars of the 
British Empire. Politically and frankly, that is Mr. Gandhi's 
ideal, and the ideal of the entire non-co-operation party in 
the country, though Mr. Gandhi has been careful enough 
not to describe “Swaraj” in explicit terms, nor to pin 
himself down to any definite creed. It may be that the 
idea is in a condition of flux ard still eludes definition ; it 
may be that Mr. Gandhi is afraid to make an open declara- 
tion of war against British rae; it may also be that 
Mr. Gandhi is pursuing the idza as a mere spiritual and 
philosophic will-o’-the-wisp. Whatever it be, it is quite 
on the cards that Mr. Gandhi and his lieutenants do not 
desire any longer the continua~ce of British connection 
with this country. That is tə long and short of the 
Gandhi cult—the most formidasle menace to the future 
progress and well-being of India. 

Here: India stands at the particg of the ways. Is it good 
for hér to start on a new caree- of ‘“‘self-determination,” 
without the protective agencies ol British rule, or should she 
adhere io British connection ard develop her manhood 


- within taat Empire? That is the living issue before New 


India. It is conveniently forgotten by the advocates of the 
first school of thought that India has a long coastline open 
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to attacks from all sides—in the east, west, and south— 
- everywhere excepting the north and the north-west. So long 


as India is not able to develop her own navy, she has. per- 
force to depend upon the British Navy for her protection 
round the sea-line. Even if Nationalist India wanted to 
build up a navy, they could not raise it for the mere asking, 
like Aladdin’s lamp, and do it in less than four or five 
generations of time. „Japan began her navy nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, and, with her illimitable resources and 
unique opportunities, she does not yet feel quite safe in her 
Pacific isolation. She has yet a long leeway to ‘make up. 
If,ein spite of all her frantic efforts to build up a navy, 
Japan has not succeeded in her purpose so far, how miser- 
ably must India lag behind in a naval competition with the 
world with her absolutely slender resources | 

Then, as for our north-western and north-eastern 
frontiers, they have been the floodgates of invasion from 
the earliest dawn of history. From the earliest day when 
the Aryans swooped down the Hindukush and settled down 
in the Indus Valley, ambitious adventurers have used the 
rugged passes in the Suleman Range for endless raids into 
India. The north-eastern frontier has not offered very 
large temptations and facilities to the spirit of conquest ; yet 
now and again seething masses of the yellow and the 
Mongoloid races have poured into Indian soil, and made 
peace and security of life unstable for centuries in Burma, 
Assam, and the eastern. Himalayan districts. 

The Nationalists seem to think that India has the finest 
natural defences in the world and absolutely no foe in sight 
—in fact none to knock at her gates and disturb her peace 
and placid contentment. And yet, would it be believed 
that in the year of grace 1920 no fewer than’611 raids took 
place in the settled districts of the North-West Frontier 
Province, involving the loss of nearly three hundred Indian 
lives and the wounding of nearly four hundred others, to 
say nothing of over four hundted and fifty cases of kid- 
napping? If this state of things is possible even when we 
have strong forces up on the frontier and British prestige 
behind them, it would be interesting to know what would 
happen to us if the British Army did not keep watch and 
ward over our safety in that part of the world. e 

Then there is the question of cultural: development to 
consider. I suppose it would be agreed by ell reasonable 
men that no people can progress and cultivate the arts and 
sciences so long as they find their hearths and” homes* 


insecure. It is only the security of life and property that — 
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gives a nation the opportunity fo- the cultivation and prac- 
tice of the arts und sciences anc the nobler virtues of the 
human race. If British proteczton is withdrawn from India 
to-day, we shall certainly have to fill in the void by our 
indigenous efférts. And who will guarantee that on our 
own we shall always succeed in teating the foreign foe, no 
matter whether he comes«from the north-west or down 
the “valey of the Brahmaputra? It must not be thought 
that the problem of the defence of India is a very light one, 
and thet even if the British were to withdraw from India we » 
should have a very easy task in maintaining our “ Swaraj.” 
So lonz, therefore, as we carnot think of replacing «he 
British Army and N avy wifi our own—equaly well 
equipped and well organized—I cannot conceive of India as 
a self-dependent and self-secured sovereign State. Andase 
to British rule being replaced Ly Afghan, Russian, Chinese, 
or Japanese conquest, I would certainly not like India to 
take a eap into the unknown. I have no doubt that eight 
out of svery ten men who understand international politics 
or know anything of foreign affairs would prefer British rule 
to any other rule in India. If it is to be a fereign subjec- 
tion, why not the subjection of tae greatest and the most 
civilized Empire in the world? There is no room for 
sentiment in the decision of suck a momentous isgue, and 
no true friend of the Motherland should exert himself to 
change the shackles of a foreign yoke merely for the fun of 
getting new and harder shackles ‘round his neck. 

So those who want to,cut our connection with England 
for a sort of “ Swaraj” cutsice the British Empire must ° 
either be impatient idealists or hopeless visionaries. These 
amiable patriots do not count in practical politics, as their 
vision does not go much beyone their noses. They hardly 
realize that “Swaraj” without. a national army and navy 
would certainly not be worth ev2n a day’s purchase. The 
Central Asian cloud is no mere bogy, but a real menace, 
and ouz enemies across the Ecrder will not allow us to 
enjoy cur “Swaraj” without coming into a deadly grip, 
and measuring strength and sword, with us. How many 
people in India can realize waat that struggle would 
involve? : 

There are some other difficulties in the situation of 
India which have to be seriously considered before India 
can think of Breaking her connection with England. It is 
British, arms and British rule and British law and order 
‘that have welded the multitudinous people of India into a 
united nation. Once British authority is withdrawn from. 
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India, it is more likely than not that provinces and peoples 
will fall out amongst themselves and try to establish in- 
dependent governments and seize each other's territories, 
as was done before the advent, and after the decay, of 
Mogul rule in Delhi. And when India becomes a divided 
house again, she will become a still more easy prey to the 
military ambitions of fðreign eourts, and the idea of a 
federal government and a united people again will recede 
back to the remote future like a mirage. 

Conceding that an Indian Swaraj would materialize on 
December 31, as Mr. Gandhi has so confidently ‘held out 
to his followers, what about the great Hindu-Muhammadan 
problem? Thanks to British suzerainty and British over- 
lordship, a Hindu-Muhammadan entente has now become 
° possible ing India, though it is difficult to believe in the 
sincerity of this movement, The recent Moplah atrocities 
and outrages on Hindus in Malabar afford us an object- 
lesson of this insincerity. The Hindu religious ideals and 
practices differ so widely from those of the Muhammadans, 
that, until both give up their religious fanaticism and social 
conservatism: a real lasting union and alliance between 
these two warring communities must remain for a long time 
a camouflage and make-believe in Indian politics. I have 
no doubt in my own mind that, if British overlordship were 
withdrawn from India to-day, Hindus and Muhammadans 
would begin to fly at each other’s throats to-morrow in all 
parts of ‘the Empire and make a hell of Mr. Gandhi's 
“Swaraj.” 

Then there is another very important fact which is very 
conveniently ignored in the consideration of this vital issue. 
Nearly a third of India and a fifth of Indian mankind is 
still under Indian princes, and if they do not choose to 
throw in their lot with non-co-operating Swarajists in British 
India, what then? Would it not involve endless conflict 
and struggle and provoke a free flow of innocent blood for 
years, and the arrest and paralysis for that period of all arts, 
industries, and applied sciences throughout India? For 
what compensating advantages and benefits should we be 
prepared to destroy the work of centuries and set back the 
clock of progress? For what assured prospects should we 
prepare ourselves to enter into a long period of internecine 
quarrels and fratricidal conflict? Taking again the con- 
verse proposition as a possible contingency, fhat the Indian 
princes will sacrifice everything they have. on earth and 
throw in their lot with non-co- -operation, the same difficulty 
arises—how to apportion among the different provinces of 
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India zhe territories of these princes? Who would hold 
the balances even between these different powers? It is 
bound to lead India back to aer elemental chaos. 

Do or think 4s we may, there is no.alternative to British 
suzerainty in bndia now and for a long time to come, and 
we want it if only to keep all warring sections of the 
community at peace with ene anether, and also to allow a 
homogeneous nationhood to develop and work a common 
destiny. 

I have already set out the chances of domestic troubles 
and dissensions and foreign invasions, if India were to be 
left without the British to- day. A strong and insengate 
anti-British feeling may excite our passion and cloud our 
reasoning and common sense. and induce us to ignore the 
difficulties of the situation. But no true friend of India, o 
who caa think dispassionately, and knows the history, the 
traditions, and the experiences of the Motherland during 
her long travail through the centuries, will ever confound 
the real issues and leap from the frying-pan into the fire. 
No nation can ever thrive or flourish on the mere wisdom 
of the ostrich. The Sphinx must be rightly-answered by . 
every nation if it would escape doom or Nemesis. There 
is no skort cut to the national goal. 

I have dealt so far with the political ideal of thag section 
of non-co-operation and the extreme Nationalist mind who 
have sei their goal as the attainment of a ‘‘Swaraj” without 
the British. Now, I will discuss the Moderate or the 
Liberal ideal of getting to our goal with the help and 
co-operation of the Briti oh. This brings me to the positive 
side of the question. 

I will start with the idea—an incontrovertible proposition 
—that the immense resources of the British Empire offer 
us a unique protection and security—a protection unthink- 
able under any other circumstances. Economically, of 
course, the maintenance of the British Army in India 
involves a huge drain upon the slender resources of India 

and paralyzes to'a great extent the progress and develop- 
ment of the country. Yet, we have nothing to pay for the 
upkeep and maintenance of the British Navy, whose untiring 
vigilance has kept our shores secure for over two centuries, 
But apart from the financial question, the advantages of 
remaining as an integral part of the British Empire out- 
weigh all othet consideraticns. Among other advantages 
in favour of our retention of the British connection are the 
tights of colonization and emigration we have now secured 
in Canada, New Zealand, East Africa, Australia, and every 
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other part of the Empire excepting South Africa—rights 
which we could not think of under any other circumstance. 
As a unit of the Empire, we have also the markets of 
practically a third of the world open to our trade and 
commerce, and, above all pecuniary and matefial considera- 
tions, we enjoy unparalleled opportunities of commerce 
throughout the English-speaking world. 

And now I comé to an absolutely higher plane of thought. 
The time has now passed by when nations should still 
remain cribbed, cabined, and confined by narrow patriotic 
ideals. With the inauguration of the League of Nations, 
the evorld has opened a new chapter of international co- 
operation and of universal peace and prosperity. Parochial 
and patriotic ideals have been swept off the board every- 
where only to be replaced by loftier sentiments, and even 
the vision of “self-determination”’ has been merged in the 
wider outlook of the concerted development of the human 
race. Internationalism and cosmopolitanism are the cries 
of the world to-day, the late European War having clearly 
shown that the world is too small a place for nations to 
fight with each other without serious risks-to the culture 
and civilization of all. The Hindus of old in their self- 
contained hamlets on the banks of the Indus, the Ganges, 
or the Jumna, had realized, after centuries of bitter struggle 
and conflict, as the European nations are doing to-day, 
that tke human mind could not develop to its proper 
stature with mere tribal, communal, or patriotic ideals. 
For man to grow to his full height, he must accept the 
‘brotherhood of the species as an abiding faith and extend 
his love to all corners of the earth. Absorption, assimila- 
tion, and love of man, and all sentient beings, including 
the botanical creation, became the outstanding features of 
Indian culture and civilization long before Christ was born. 
This ideal constituted the glory and pride of ancient India. 
What has happened to us in this new era of the world to 
justify a reactionary departure from the ancient ideals and 
aims of our life? Ifwe have been a decadent people for 
so many centuries, is it necessary that we should try to go 
back upon our own culture and imitate the vulgar mate- 
rialism of a commercial world? ‘‘ Forward,” and not 
“backward,” should be the living principle of every sécial 
organism, and India, if it is to live and thrive, must be 
prepared to move “forward.” : 7 

I think I have now been able to make my position, clear 
as to why the ample folds of the British Empire offer us the 
realization of a satisfactory scheme of “ Swaraj.” To me, 
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who has been a careful student of Indian affairs for close upon 
a-quarter of a century, the future ideal government in India 
‘is a federal commonwealth wo-king asa limb of the English- 
speaking League of Nations. The federal units (or the 
- provinces) of*India will have tc be developed on the lines 
of the United States of America, under certain restrictions 
and limitations, as haves been *imposed by the Central 
Government at Washington. Each Federal State shall 
have scvereign powers to deal with its domestic affairs, but 
none allowed to interfere with or encroach upon the in- 
dependence and autonomy of the neighbouring States or 
raise tariff walls against each other. Each of these States 
shall aise its own revenues from certain defined sources 
and spend them as they plezse, the Central Government 
being allowed to draw its revenues from residjarv sources. 
The Army and Navy, Railways, Customs, and Income Tax 
may continue to be Imperial subjects as they are at Wash- 
ington, and now at Simla) The Government of India will 
act as the link between the pecple of India and the British 
Parliament and the Empire bevond. To me the dest form 
of an Indian Swaraj would be < development on these lines. 
And this development is only possible so long as we retain 
our ccnnection with the British Empire. No purely Indian 
hegemony is suitable for a congeries of decadeng and dis- 
united Asiatic States. . i 

The Government of India Act of 1919 is a aotable 
advance towards this.federal gevelopment, and, if the 
provinces progress and pull together in the meantime, it 
will not take India a long time to get to her national goal?’ 
On this line must we proceed in the future, and on this line 
only may we attain the cnly Swaraj which India can think 
of and retain without much struggle. This ideal will not 
only mean peace with the British, but peace with all our 
neigh>ours—a new life reconstructed on love and “ahimsa,” 
and not on hate and vindictiveness. Co-operation with all ; 
non-co-operation with none. Absorption, assimilation, and 
inclusiveness, ‘as against the spirit of boycott, non-co- 
operation, elimination, and exclusiveness—that would be 
the ‘nezrest approach, noz only to the ancient Indian ideal, 
but also to the future world-internationalism. In that ideal 
only, not only India, but all nations of the world in the 
future, will find their destiny. 

It is diffféult tq understand Mr. Gandhi’s mentality, for 
he thinks that India can only live up to her culture and 
make peace and friends with the Englishman and the 
Western people through the practice of non-co-operation. 
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In a recent article in Young India, Mr. Gandhi elaborates 
the proposition in the following quaint manner : 

“I consider it to be one of the gentlest practices of 
ethical conduct. It and it alone can pave the way for a 
genuine understanding between Englishmen and Indians ; 
it and it alone can promote, if anything can, real friendship 
between the East and the *West. « It and it alone can enable 
India to realize the full, height of her own unique cultire. 
In spite of many appearances to the contrary, I see the day 
coming when Englishmen and Indians will come to regard 
one another as friends and fellow-workers.”’ 

I have never been a close student of philosophy in all my 
life, and, therefore, if is not within my competence to inter- 
pret philosophical paradoxes. In this bad and mad world of 
®urs, sometimes good may come out of evil, but I have never 
known of cases when peace and love, amity and concord, 
have logically followed or suddenly developed out of acute 
differences and conflicts. | However, in my scheme of the 
future development of the Indian Constitution, there is no 
room for miracles and paradoxes, and none of my readers 
need have any misgivings or any doubt as to why I consider 
co-operation as the sovereign remedy of our present national 
distemper, and how I look forward to it as the solvent of our 
future destiny. 

In the above pages I have tried to establish that the idea 
of “Swaraj” without the British is chimerical moonshine, 
and that India can only work out her salvation under the 
ægis of the British Crown, and that not through non-co- 
‘operation, but through co-operation alone, can she restore 
her ancient culture and work out her future destiny. Ihave 

also discussed at length the kind of government which could 
satisfy the pride, patriotism, and self-respect of India, and 
this brings me to the very important question of the chances 
of a federal union realizing the ideal of an all-India national 
Swaraj. The question has indeed many facets, and no man 
can discuss them adequately within the purview of a short 
article. It may be quite possible that a federal ideal may 
be antagonistic for a short time to a united national ideal, 
but, with a country so vast and so illimitable as India, it is 
not possible for one single government to bring into line the 
development of so many different provinces and areas, With 
such a heterogeneous medley of race, creed, and speech. No 
human government can think of bringing so mahy different 
elements of culture and civilization—from the highly ,intel- 
lectual Brahmin to the. semi-nude hillmen of the Garo Hills 
and Nilgris—to a uniform standard of life,and administra- 
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tion, merely at its bidding; and so long as there are such 
acute differenees between mai and man as there exist in 
India, the coyntry has to be divided into convenient 
administrative and athnic units. The present provincial 
boundaries nfay be arbitrary and may have to be altered, 
and the progress of all these units directed to a common 
purpose. o ° 

In spite of the lack of an acministrative homogeneity or 
uniformity, which a federal scheme of government may tend 
to develop, India cannot think of any other scheme of 
national developmert which wll meet the political aspira- 
tions of her people No -evolutionary or constitutfonal 
short cuts will take all her peoples together to a common 
goal at a given time. Wheczher we like it or not, we have 
no otker alternative. So the ideal of an Indian “ Swaraj ë 
must after all resolve itself intc so many different Provincial 
“ Swarajes,” with ‘‘self-determ nation” as their motto if you 
like, but certainly under a sowereign overlord. A united 
Indian Swaraj does 20t come into practical politics at least 
for some time to cone. Az the same time, it must not be 
overlooked that if we have a dominating Central Govern- 
ment, directing the affairs of the provinces to a common 
purpose, and if we have commen speech, laws, and ideals, if 

. a community of interest and a high general standard of 
patriotism is maintzined in the press and the platform 
throughout the country, if interprovincial communications 
will always remain 2asy, and if,no tariffs are raised by 
province against province—th2n perhaps the federal idea 
will not in the long run antagonize the ideal of a national’ 
“ Swaraj.” 

Here again, as in manv other matters, we must know our 
limitations and take ‘acts as they are. Providence has not 
given India a clean slate to write her destiny. We must 
not ignore the fact that we area congeries of different peoples 
thrown together in a huge ccntinent, almost as large as 
Europe without Russia. Even in the United Kingdom, 
with all its apparent homogenzity of people and a common 
basis of speech, blood, and relizion, a movement has been 
started to have a federal system of commonwealth, with 
Scotland, England, and Wales as so many different self- 
governing units. I will not mention the case of Ireland, for 
by the zime this article appears in print she may possibly be 
making a final bid for seperacion from the Empire. The 
South African Union, Canada and Australia are also very 
much Suilt up on the federal idea ; so also are the constitu- 
tions cf Germany and the United States. The poet’s dream 
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of the “ Federation of Man” is after all no Utopia, and 
stands a great chance of materialization at nô distant future 
through the willing federation of all individual countries, 
-states, and nations of the world. India has, therefore, no 
reason to turn her back upon that ideal, as ultimately the 
only way to push the progress of the human race is for 
nations to enter into a federatiof with each other. That 
wav lies the salvation of mankind. 

I will now conclude. I fully realize the fact that the 
status of Dominion Home Rule or our connectiqn with 
England may not be the last word on the subject of our 
future government. British rule may be credited with 
many of the evils of pur present-day life—our lost arts and 
industries, the replacement of our stable and metallic coins 
By a fickle and unsteady paper currency, our high prices 
and general indigence, our enfeebled physique and in- 
capacity to resist the germs of plague, cholera, malaria, 
and hook-worm, the abandonment of a life of plain living 
and high thinking, the growing habit of living beyond 
means, and the new struggle to keep up an exaggerated 
standard of appearances, our intellectual dead level, our 
revolting ideas of private, public, and commercial morality, 
our Penal Code, Evidence Act, and “lawyer government,” 
and our divorce from the realities of an old-world life—but 
no one will deny that, working in so many different ways, 
and with such steadfast pertinacity, it has turned a chaos 
into a nation and awakengd in Indian mankind the faculty 
of reasoning, which had lain dormant since the days of 
Gautama Buddha—dispelled the darkness, ignorance, and 
superstition of centuries, and relaxed the galling conditions 
of domestic and social tyranny that had, from the days 
of Manu onwards, ground our manhood, taught us the 
inestimable blessings of liberty, freedom, and social and 
political equality, emancipated our womenfolk and untouch- 
able classes beyond recognition, like Prometheus unbound, 
turned vast arid tracts into fertile soil, waving with golden 
harvest, and has, above everything, brought us into line 
with other civilized nations of the earth, through the magic 
influence of a press, platform, and common laws and speech, 

e and the widespread currency of common thoughts and 
aspirations, given effect to by cheap postage, the ubiquitous 
telegraphic wire, and forty thousand miles of railways made 
possible by British capital and British enterprise. What- 
ever the character of the British Government’ be, and 
whatever evils it may have wrought in India, it would be 
“satanic” to snap our connection with it, after all that it 
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has done to make z nation o` us and to get us out of the 
rut of a medieval world 40o place us in the position ofa- 
well-developed modern State. 

_ And this must be recognized, that, if we keep our link 
with the British Empire, we re bound to march forward 
along with its future developrrent. It is impossible to dip 
into a remote future and ‘cast a*long horoscope of India's 
political destiny. Eut, so-far as ray vision goes, I cannot 
think of a brighter. a more assured, and a more cheerful 
prospect for my Mctherland than for her to march along 
with the other parts of the British, Empire shoulder to 
shoulder to take her place in tie sun. ° 


THOUGHTS ON THE INDO-AMERICAN 
SITUATION p 


By Rusrom RUSTOMJEE 


To understand clearly the Indo-American situation in all 
its ramifications one must bear in mind two or three funda- 
mental facts about America and Americans. America is 
pot a country, but a congeries of States and communities 
which compose that mighty republic, with different climates, 
different traditions, and different degrees of civilization. 
The Americans are not'a nation, but a combination of 
nations. The people of the New England States are as 
different from.those of the middle western States as the 
people of England are different from those of Spain. The 
people inhabiting the eastern States are diametrically 
different from those that live on the Pacific slope. Taking 
the whole population of America for our purpose, they can 
be roughly divided into three chief sections. The much- 
travelled, thoughtful, cultured people, sprung from the loins 
of Great Britain, and with a stake in the country, are 


anxious to cultivate amicable relations with the British. 


They appreciate the civilizing work carried on by what 
thev call the “ Mother Country ” in all parts of this earth, 
and they realize fully the difficulties that at the present 
time confront Great Britain in the administration of her 


far-flung colonies, dependencies, and proteéctorates. On 


the other extreme stand the hyphenated masses of unas- 
similated Americans, composed of people of Irish descent, 
who are more Irish than American, and of German 
descent, who love Germany more than America, except 
those who had migrated to the United States before the 
Franco-German war. These people are out-and-ouf anti- 
British in their sentiments, and hostile to the progress and 
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stability of the British Empire. During the war they left 
no stone unturned to keeg America out of the great crusade 
against German military eutocracy, and at the present time 
are doing their very best rot only to drive a wedge be- 
tween the two great sections of the English-speaking 
pesple—I mean those o the United States of America 
and o: the British Empire—but are aiding and abetting 
those who are seeking to disrupt the commonwealth of 
British nations called the British Empire, and to aggravate 
and complicate the Britis. sitnation and British problems 
in all quarters of the globe. ° 

Micway between these two great sections aye the teeme 
ing masses of men and women of foreign descent, who are 
intensely parochial in their sentiments and outlook, and 
care nothing for what is goimg on outside their narrow 
sphere of life and activty. But even these people, I 
regret to say, are beginning :o be affected by the virus 
of anti-British propaganca that has been so strenuously 
and extensively carried or ell over the United States 
of America. t's 

After much travelling and a srolonged stay in the United 
States of America I have com2 te the conclusion thar the 
headquarters of the arch-corsp-rators against Great Britaine 
are the United States of America, located in such cities as 
New York, Boston, Chicego, and San Francisco, and the 
poisonous and mischievois work has not left even the 
great Dominion of Carada untouched and unaffected. 
About two years ago it was my painful duty to attend 
a meeting called for the purpcse of inaugurating a league 
of oppressed nationalities. I naturally supposed that there 
would be representatives of zhe coloured-people of America, 
of the Philippine Islands, of Algeria and Morocco, of the 
Dutch East Indies, together with, of course, representatives 
from the soscalled oppressec o? Ireland, Egypt, and India. 
But what did I find at the meeting? It was composed 
mostly of American Bolsnevis:s and Irish-American Sinn 


Feiners, and among the speakers were an Irish-American, | 
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a Russian, an Italian, an Indian, a Persian, an Egyptian, 
a Chinese, and a Japanese, and the burden of their song 
was the oppression of Great Britain in their respective 

- countries; and when the chairman declared -the proclama- 
tion of a general strike in Great Britain, men and women, 
numbering more than four thousand, cheered the statement 
that the British Empire was at an end with such enthusiasm 
and unanimity as I had never witnessed at any other meet- 
ing, and when the names of Lenin and Trotsky were men- 
tiorfed, the applause was so vociferous and clamorous that 
I thought the roof of the Lexington Opera House, where 
the meeting was held, had come down. But I see the 
dawn of a better day. The United States of America has, 
at the present time, at the helm of foreign affairs a man of 
unimpeachable integrity, sound common sense, wide ex- 
perience, and consummate statesmanship—I refer of course 
to Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, He understands the 
meaning of the anti-British propaganda carried on in the 
United States of America. He appreciates Great Britain’s 
difficulties in all parts of the world, he realizes the import- 
arce of keeping intact the British Empire as a great 
bulwark of Western civiljzation, amd I feel certain that he 
„will not do anything that would lend encouragement to the 
anti-British agitators in America; he would do nothing to 
agoravate Great Britain’s situation in Asia and Africa, but 
he will help her in her high ambition till the cause of 
justice and democracy covers the surface of the globe as 
the waters cover the seas. 

Now a few words about the character and position of 
anti-British agitators from India who are carrying on an 
intensive and extensive propaganda throughout the United 
States of America. Everything that malevolence, could 

fgcivent and vituperation express has been resorted to by 
“. _these Indian agitators to blacken the fair game of the 

British administrators of my country. The amazing in- 

discretions committed by two or three British officials in 

the Punjab in the spring of 1919 have been magnified into 
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British atrocities, and -epresented to the people of America 
as the methods of gcvernment carried on by the British 
rulers of India. * The British-Indian Government is repre- 
sented as a mulitary autocracy equal to, ,if not worse than, 
the military autocracy that prevailed in the now defunct 
German Empire. [ndia ig repregented as being kept under 
the heel of Great Britain by the maintenance of enormous 
British armies, and it i; described as a country devastated by 
continuous famines, ravaged and pillaged by the exploiting 
Britons in the country. . 
The second fundamental fact that must be borne in mind 
is that up to the yeer 1¢14 the people of America knew, 
little, and cared less, Zor India; their ignorance about the 


| history of India, both before and after the establishment of 


British power in the country, of the habits and customs of 
the teeming millions cf Indians, was profound; .their sole 
knowledge was derived by the stories circulated and pictures 
presented by American missionaries of the people steeped 
in ignorance and superstition, ravaged by disease and 
starved to death by famines. But the’splencid résponse of 
India to the call of Gmeat Britain in the day of her distress; 
their willingness to sa:rifice their gll to maintain the British 
Empire, have done mach to draw the attentior of the, 


American people to meir cousins’ possessions in the Far 


East. Taking advantage of the desire to know more about 
India, the anti-British elements gathered together their 
forces to misrepresent Great Britain’s work in the country, 


and many an Indian was led to sell his birthright for a mess 


+ 


of pottage of German gold. Small groups of Indians were 
formed all over the United States of America to help the 
German agents in ther propaganda in order to create bad 
blood against Great Britain, and to foster sentiments of 
frientlship towards Cermany, and up to the advent of 
America in the struggle against the militarism of Germany 
these Indian revoluticnaries were allowed to carry on their 


s @ s ° 
nefarious work withcuit let or hindrance, but as soon as 


America threw down zhe gauntlet on the side of the Allies 


“stréng meagures were taker? ta checkmate the ant:-British 
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propaganda and to round up pro-German Indian revolu- 
tionaries, A large number of Indians ‘were tried by 
American judges, before American juries, ‘and were found 
guilty of breaking the laws of the Republie. They were 
incarcerated in American prisons and earmarked for depor- 
tation, but after the Armistice they were let loose all pver 
the country, and it is these men who are carrying on the 
nefarious work I have above described. I have deplored 
taat a flabby sentimentalism should have got the better of 
scund reasoning and judicial decisions. 
At the present moment the people of America are mainly 
„interested in two of the movements now prevailing in 
India: the caste co-operation ‘movement, and the move- 
ment inaugurated by Mr. Edwin S. Montagu, Secretary 
of State for India, to prepare the various peoples of India 
to enjoy the full fruition of responsible government. The 
ron-co-operation movement is, of course, hailed by the 
anti-British sections of the American people as the first 
step taken by India in the disruption of the Indian Empire. 
The antt-British section of the American Press has pub- 
shed hundreds of articles giving glowing accounts of the 
progress of Ghandi’s non-co-operation movement. It is 
, represented as the beginning of the end of the British rule 
in India all over the States. False reports of the renuncia- 
tion of titles and honorary posts by more than 300,000 
Indians, of legal practice of more than 35,000 Indian 
lawyers, the emptying of British schools and universities . 
in my country, have been assiduously circulated! When 
these Indian writers were taken to task for disseminating 
lies about the progress of the movement, they unblushingly 
Ceclared that their object was to draw the attention of the 
American people to India, truth or no truth. : 

When the movement was first started, even ‘those 
Americans who were friendly to Great Britgin seemed to 
appreciate Mr. Ghandi’s motives and approve of his 
methods of non-violent non-co-operation; but they are’ 
beginning to see through the whole movement ; they are 
beginning to realize that though the movement was ortgin- 
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ally started against British ruie in India, it has assumed 
the form of a‘cleverly devised conspiracy against the 
progress of Western civilization. ‘Ghandi’s declarations 
that Western education had produced slave mentality 
amongst the Indian peoples, and his appeals to Indians to 
turntheir back upon everything that was Western and to 
renounce the study of such sciences 4s geography, history, 
and chemistry, and his statements that hospitals and rail- 
ways are breeders of sin, have filled the minds of 
thoughtful Americans with feelings of disgust, if not*of 
contempt. . 

As for Mr. Montagu’s reforms, the anti-British elements 
have lef: no stone unturned to represent them as being a 
sham and a fraud unworthy of Great Britain to give and 
India to receive; but the thoughtful sections of the American 
people are watching the new Constitution of India with the 
keenest interest. Men like ex-President William H. Taft 
have not hesitated to declare it as a piece of consummate 
statesmanship. The manner in which the reforms have 
been worked in India, the splendid co-operation “between 
non-official and official members of Indian legislatures, the 
keen anxiety manifested by high Byjtish officials to do even 
a little wrong to themselves that the greatest good to the 
greatest number of the people of India may accrue by 
official self-abnegation, and the superb loyalty with which 
the rank and file of the British civil servants have worked 
to make the reforms a success, have produced a splendid 
impression among the thinking sect.ons of the American 
people. | | 

The appointment of one of Englandl’s wisest and noblest 
sons as the Viceroy of India has deepened that favourable 
impression, for Lord Reading has le:t in America a name 
secontl only to that of Lord Bryce, and the American 
people have got hesitated to declare that if the educated 
people of India refuse to note the advice, guidance, and 
‘sympathy Lord Reading has proffered, they are not worthy 
to enjoy the high destiny which the King in Parliament 
has Yeclared,to be their portion. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH KING FAISAL 
GF IRAQ 


By Cafrain A. H. ROBERTS 
(Late Political Officer in Iraq) 


Waen the Amir Faisal, son of King Hussain of Hedjaz, 
arrived in Basrah as the accredited candidate for the 
rulership of Mesopotamia, there was not much enthusiasm 
_ fel t there for his cause. Even before Turkey entered the 
“war, Basrah people considered that the progress of their 
wilayat (province) was retarded by its connection with the 
central government, and there was a movement on foot to 
break away from the rest of the Iraq and form it into a 
separate state under a ruler chosen from among the leading 
local Arab families. 

The Turkish Government became aware of the plot and 
sent one of their best administrators to Basrah to investi- 
gate. Their agent met his death by assassination just 
when herhad succeeded in his search and had the proofs in 
his Hands. 

The spirit of Basrah is the same to-day, and it will take 
much of the tact and charm that King Faisal admittedly 


. possesses, and some years of equitable government, to 


reconcile its inhabitants to their new lot. 

Basrah people have benefited to a much greater degree 
than the rest of the Iraq from our occupation of the country, 
ard they consider—rightly or wrongly remains to be seen— 
that they would be better off as a separate state under 
British protection than as a part of the new Iraq 
Government. 

The above is intended to show one of the obstacles the 
Amir has to overcome in his endeavour to set up a new 
State. It is characteristic of the Amir that in spite of that 
feeling he made friends wherever he went in Basrah, and 
created a good impression in the community by his frank 
and open manner and well-chosen speech. He met with 
the same success in the Shia strongholdseof Nejf and 
Kerbela, which he visited on his way to Baghdad. 


The Amir should have arrived in Baghdad at 7 àm. one- 


june 29, but a breakdown on the line delayed the train. 
There is a story connected with the accident that is worth 
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relating here as an instance of the mentality of the present- 
day Baghdadi. * The breakdown itself was simple enough. 
A violent sandŝtorm had taken place the day before and 
completely blacked the line thirty miles south of Baghdad 
at a place named Khan Aswad. ‘The station-mas-er wired 
to Baghdad for assistance. The telegraph messenger, in 
delivering the copies of the telegram to the officials con- 
cerned, left that of the executive engineer to the last, and 
before delivering it, paid a visit to the servant of another 
official. . He there got into trouble, was arrested by the 
police, and taken ‘to the lock-up. He forgot to mention 
that he had the undelivered telegram in his pocket, and it 
was overlooked by the police, with the result that no 
assistance was sent to clear the line in time, and the Amir 


and his suite were obliged tc spend a hot summer’s day in” 


a stuffy railway carriage. 

Baghdad West station is situated, as its name indicates, 
on the western side. .It is about a thousand yards from the 
town and river, near the terminus of the Baghdad line built 
by the Germans. The Amir arrived there at 6 p.m. 
apparently none the worse for his adventure.* He was ‘met 
at the station by H.E. the High Commissioner, Sir Percy 
Cox, the Commander-in-Chief, General Haldane, a number 
of Government officials, and all the leading netables of 
Baghdad. A guard of honour of the Royal Berkshire 
Regiment was drawn up on the platform. The road 


leading to the station wag lined wish Arab Mounted Levies 


and Boy Scouts. . 


King Faisal has been busy from the moment he arrived 


in the Iraq preparing the mirds of the many different com- 
munities to accept him as their king. It has been no easy 
task, for he was unknown to the people, who, for the most 
part, resented having thrust upon them a son of the King 
of Mécca, to whom they owed no allegiance. 

He received me, as usual, very cordially, and on learning 
that I was leaving Baghdad for home, entered at oace into 
the object of my visit, which was to obtain his views on the 
situation of the country and his plans for its future under 
his rule. . 

Kin Faisal was dressed in the picturesque robes and 
headdress of his countrymen. In stature he is well above 
the averages and slim in build. He has a long face, 


prominent nose, greyish eyes, and a small, well-trimmed | 


brown*beard. He is endowed with extraordinary personal 
charm, and his earnest manner and quick alert gestures 


impress one favourably. He is an early riser, and, like 
. -= $ [3 
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most Orientals, gèts through the important work of the day 
during the cool hours of the morning. It speaks well for 
his character that he has been able to puteaside the tradi- 
tional evasiveness of his race, and acquired a European 
sense of the value of prompt action and punctuality. He 
came to the point without any preamble. We spoke in 
Arabic, 

The Amir started by recounting his impressions of “the 
country as he found it. I put them in his own words: 
“I am profoundly disappointed in my expectations as 
to the state of the „country, especially in regard to agri- 
culfural progress, education, and construction, both public 
and private. I'was surprised to find that no progress had 
been made in agriculture since the Arab invasion, and 


*that the magnificent irrigation works that then existed 


had disappeared, leaving hardly a trace of their former 
greatness, 

“I had no idea that the mass of the population was 
illiterate to such an extent that it was difficult to find 
enough suitable men to occupy the subordinate posts in 
Government offices, and that men of technical ability were 
practically non-existent. 

“I was not prepared to find that the whole of. the Iraq 
to-day ceuld not boast of a single public building or con- 
struction of Arab design and make, and that the descend- 
ants ef the Persians and others-who had made the buildings 
that were once the glory of ancient Baghdad had lost the 
cunning of their forefathers through lack of encouragement 
and demand upon their rich resources of talent. 

“I foresee that much money and labour is required to re- 
pair the waste of energy and material of those lost centuries. 
I hope to establish a firm government under the tutelage 
of the British nation, to which I look as a child to its 
mother. I fully realize that without British aid it will be 
impossible for the Iraq to make even the first step towards 
regeneration. If that assistance is withheld, the country 
will inevitably fall a prey to internal dissensions, and 
Baghdad and Basrah, as well as the smaller provincial 
towns, will again have to throw up fortifications to protect 
them from marauding tribes. I am of opinion that without 
help from some Power strong enough to protect us*from 
outside enemies and to aid us financially the Iraq must 
inevitably fall into a state lower than any that has yet 
befallen it in the whole of its chequered history. .But I, 
feel assured of your support, which will suffice to keep out ` 
exterior enemies. I am confident in our,ability to raise a 
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local army, sufficient ia strength and quality tc compel unruly 
tribesmen to raspect the. Central Government, and antici- 
pate no seriousstroube from that quarter. Once an Arab 
government, holding zhe confidence of the country, is firmly 
established, irfdustry and commerce will revive. There is 
much money in the country, especially in Baghdad and 
Basrah. Hundreds cf local tradésmen who now hide their 
money will put it into circulation | ence the future of the 
country is guaranteed 

“With regard to improvements in education, I think we 
can do no better than follow the course laid down by you, 
which has already prcduced such good effects. 

“ In order to advarce agriculture, irrjgation schemes on` 
a very large scale, recessitating a considerable outlay of 
money, are necessary. I am confident of being able tos 
procure money for that purpose, and make an early start 
with some of the excelent projects already planned. 

“The developmen: of construction is dependent upon 
the material prosperitz of the country. It can be greatly 
accelerated by the cneapeniag of building material, and 
with that in- view it is intended to hasten the construction 
of the railway line al-eady mapped out from Baghdad to 
the Mediterranean S2a. I place this railway in the first 
line of our projects for restoring the Iraq to is former 
greatness. Pending <omplet:on of the railway, we mean to 
have a road construc-ed alorg the route of the proposed 
line, and open up com munications,at once with the sea by 
means of motor transroft. There are certain difficulties to 
be met with, such as water provision and the security of ° 
the road from Beduin raiders, but we do not consider them 
to be in any way insu:mountable. We shall find means to 
bring the Beduin trikes of the desert to understand that 
their co-operation in such a scheme will be of benefit 
to them.” 

Referring to criticisms tha: had lately appeared in the 
Frenck Press, the Amir authorized me to state that his 
policy is to work in complete harmony with French 
interests wherever they affect him, that he is, and always 
has been, a friend of *rance. It grieves him to see that 
he is mistinderstood, out he is determined that, whatever 
happens, nothing shal ever make him commit an act of 
violence agaipst that great nation. 

The Amir was procaimed King on August 23 with the 
almost. unanimous approval of the nation. Although he 
would never have been elected without our support, it is 
only fair to say that he has scored a great personal success, 
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and has already gone a long way towards convincing the 
nation that he is worthy of its confidence. A marked 
change has already been produced in Basralt by the public 
speeches made by King Faisal in Baghdad soon after his 
arrival there. His utterances were characterized by a 
spirit of liberality, breadth of view, and religious tolerance 
that was particularly pleasing to the people of that town. 
For there is no town in the whole East where religious 
differences are so little in evidence as Basrah. There 
Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans fraternize together 
freely in the business, public, and social life of the town, 
and “all sects take an equal part in the administration of it. 
All the business-men of the city, without distinction of 
class or religion, congregate together in the great central 
Square every evening at sundown to drink coffee and 
discuss the affairs of the day, and the dominant note ts an 
intense local patriotism. 

The King’s speeches show him to be animated with 
an ardent and sincere desire to restore the Iraq to its 
former glory. He appealed to all classes of the community 
to sink their differences of race and religion and think of 
themselves as Iraqis first. He asked them all to join with 
him in working for the welfare of the new state. He 
promised that the future government should be democratic 
in every sense of the word, and that hard work and ability 
would be the only roads to recognition and advancement. 
He said that having thrown off the: yoke of the oppressor, 
all the people of the Iraq were now anxious to see their 
country independent and free to work out their national 
ideals. He promised them complete independence, security, 
and perfect freedom, and to every community, however 
small, full encouragement and help to develop on its own 
lines, provided they coincided with the welfare of the Iraq 
as a nation. 

In a speech he delivered at the Chaldean Church, Bagh- 
dad, he asked for the confidence of that community in the 
following words, which are quoted from the Z2mes of 
Mesopotamia of August 5, 1921: ‘Allow me to say this: 
For 7oo years the Iraq has been under foreign rule, 
changing from one despotism to another, until it has 
reached its present condition. For every 200 years of 
pas: misrule, give me one year; come to me,at the end 
of four years and I will give you an account of my steward- 
ship.” These were strong words, but I firmly believe that 
if he lives he is capable of carrying them out, provided the 
British Government stands firm as his supporter. 
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For it must be understood taat neither Faisal nor any 
candidate would stand a chance of being nominated King 
of Irac without our support. 

What we should now avoid at all costs is a further change 
of policy. The Arab cannot by nature think in the abstract; 
he is a child in that respect, and people who have dealings 
with him. must be mindful of tht fact if they wish to gain 
his confidence. Speeches and >romises do rot move him, 
He bases his judgment purely upon acts. We have now 
an opportunity of regaining his .ost confidence in us. We 
had the complete confidence of zhe Arabs of Mesopotamia 
up to the date of the Armistice. If we had then done what 
we are now doing, that is, set up a gavernment in accord- 
ance with our declared principle of self-determination, com- 
patible with the economical ccndition of theecountry, anf 
giving full play to national aspir=tions, there would, perhaps, 
not have been a revolution ia kaq. 

We alienated the Arabs of the river area by not giving 
to those Iraqians who were q-alified by past experience, 
and entitled by the positions they had held in the former 
administration of the country, to hold important posts, a 
place ia our administration ; and, in many cases, raising men 
who had held inferior posts, or none, in the Turkish 
Administration to positions of confidence and trust. 

The excuse put forward that we did not know what the 
future state of the country was tc be, that we had to wait 
for the verdict of the Peace Co-fgrence before we could set 
up a local government of any form, was untenable from 
their point of view, because they considered that there was 
much more justification for puting up a provisional govern- 
ment in the form of a Council made up of representatives 
of the people than there was >z setting up an expensive 
administration on a financial scale that the country could 
not support. 

There were many men in “Mesopotamia who had held 
important offices under the Turkish Administration, and 
were well fitted and disposed to work under us, These 
men saw their places being -lled by an ever-increasing 
number of young officers, among whom were men who, 
although picked out for their gzod qualities, lacked adminis- 
trafive experience, knowledge =f the language, people, and 
country. ķ was inevitable thet such officers, through in- 
experience, should be at the mercy of sycophants, who 
made it impossible for honest men to get a hearing, with 
the result that free expressior. of opinion through proper 
channels was, in their districts, almost entirely suppressed. 
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When the revolution broke out there were no Arabs in 
the administration occupying positions that would qualify 
them to proffer advice. It was the men who might have 
occupied such positions who fomented the troubles and 
eveatually brought about the revolution which cost us such 
an enormous amount in lives, money, and prestige. 

The wells of speech lie deep down in the heart. Sympathy 
alone will attract confidence. You cannot know a people 
until you know that people’s language. To learn it is to 

»acquire a new soul, for it is to see all things from a different 
view-point, and the more different the language, the more 
different the point of view. 

All our administrators should sways remember the above 
in their dealings with eastern races. The Arab in par- 
tfcclar is quick to respond to sympathy and confidence, 
especially from Englishmen in whom he has learnt to trust. 
On the other hand, he is quick to recognize the man who 
is cut to outwit him, and will either retire completely, or 
use flattery and deceit to gain his ends, according to his 
individual temperament. “That is the type of man we have 
to deal with in Mesopotamia. It will take much to regain 
his trust in us, but it can be done by supporting the present 
Iraq State as we have promised. 

None is better fitted to represent us in Mesopotamia 
than the present High Commissioner, who, as far as he is 
himself*concerned, has the ertire confidence of every man 
in that country. ‘ Kaks,’sas the Atabs call him, is known 
and revered in every household. e 
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| MENT BILL 


By Rocer DE BELLEVAL 
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On April 12, 1921, M. Albert Sarraut, Minister for the 
Colonies, presented to the Chamber of Deputies the draft 
of a Bill to establish a general programme.of policy for 


the French Colonies. This project has entailed consider- _ 


able labour. It lays down the essential. principles of 
French Colonial policy, establishes a precise and detailed 
inventory of the resources of France beyond the seas, and 
outlines the measures which it is proposed to adopt and the 
works which it is necessary to undertake in order to 


mobilize the resources of the French Colgnies. The . 


preamble of the Bill wkich sets out the motives*of the 
project is of very great importance, because it cofstitutes 
as it were a Magna Charta forethe French Colonies, and 
defines in a clear and precise manner the policy which 
France intends to follow with regard to her overseas 
possessions, After the period of conquest, it declares, 
there follows the period of development for the occupied 
regions. “The hour has come when it has become 
necessary to substitute a general] and precise policy for ill- 
defined and isolated measures.” There has been enough 
of uncertainty and confusioa in the process of developing 
the French Colonies; it is expedient to-day that we should 
unrayel the tangled skein of complicated principles and set 
upa programme which will serve as a guide and direction 
for futureedevelopment. This is an important duty for 
France, and, paradoxical though it may seem, victorious 
France of to-day must now make an effort by no means 
less vigorous than that undertaken by the defeated France 
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of 1870; the situation she has to face is the same, except 
that she has to mourn even more of her dead, reconstruct 
more ruins, and shoulder a financial burden still more 
crushing. However, the picture has also a brighter side 
to it. Whereas fifty years ago “ France was only able to 
re-establish herself from her own'resources, she finds to- 
day all her young and active Colonies affectionately pressing 
around her eager to help her in her effort.” 

The Colonies have for a long time been considered a 
costly fantasy which was at the best a hobby for a great 
nation. This legends persisted until the outbreak of the 
Great War. Now, however, even the most obstinate must 
open their eyes to facts that speak for themselves : 835,000 
French subjects crossed the seas to defend the Mother 
Country ; the subscriptions from the possessions under the 
control of the Minister of the Colonies surpassed 600,000,000 
frencs. To this must be added the very numerous sub- 
scribtions contributed on behalf of war charities. Lastly, 
in spite of submarines, 2,500,000 tons of material were 
transported’ to France by her Colonies during the period 
of hostilities. 

This help, which no one in his «wildest dreams would 
have thought possible, might have been still greater if the 
riches which remain undeveloped in Indo-China, Africa, 
Madagascar, and the French Islands of the Pacific had 
been exploited in a business-like manner. Now, however, 
France has determined to give more attention to her 
Colonial domains, and place them in a position in which 
thev can co-operate effectively in repairing the damage and 
the losses of the Mother Country. 

The development of her Colonies is, perhaps, the most 
_important task for France apart from the German danger. 
As M. Sarraut points out: “Whilst great undertakings*in 
the Mother Country can only contribute towards the 
increase of production, the development of the Colonies 
would lead to the creation of production by introducing 
riches which have not been as yet exploited, but are 
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available as soon as they are made accessible, In fact, 
with a smaller financial effort far greater economic results 
can be achieved in the Colonies than in the Mother 
Country, fos it is less difficult to obtain supplies from fresh 
fields than to increase production where cultivation is 
already intensive. 


But M. Albert Sarraut is not only animated by a desire 
which every landowner should feel in developing his estates, 
He a’so feels that hand in hand with the economic develop- 
ment of the French Colonies must be sought the ‘social 
development of their inhabitants. Thus he is not only pro- 
posing a plan for economic development, but “a general — 
mobilization of resources in which material benefits are 
closely allied with moral, political, intellectual, and social 
improvement.” In this manner he rejects the ancient 
policy of the “ Colonial pact” by which the Mother Country 
‘ was able to exploit her Colonies without reference to 
whether they were being exhausted, prohibited every local 
effort which had for its cbject the manufacture of raw 
materials, and considered the indigenous inhabitants only 
as labour for harvesting these products. M. Sarraut raises 
the old conception of*mercantiJe exploitation to the high , 
aims of human solitlarity. “France must develop her 
Colonies for her own advantage—that is agreed, but also 
for the benefit of the world at large. If these territories 
and their resources cannot 3e developed by the indigenous 
population without assistance, the profit from them would 
be lost to the natives themselves, as well as to humanity in 
general. The French protectorate has the task cf increas- 
ing, not only material wealth, but also, and above all, the 
wealth of human intelligence, the moral and social talents 
of the races under her charge.’ 

By this definition Colonial expansion is no longer based 
on the “réght of the stronger,” but on the “right of the 
stronger to help his weaker brother.” Thereby M. Albert 
Sarraut keeps within the true traditions of French Colonial 
policy introduged by Champiain, Montcalm, Duoleix, and. 
e Q 
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in more recent times by Francis Garnier and Paul Bert in 
Indo-China, de Brazza in the Congo, and de Galliéni in 
Madagascar, not to mention administrators who are still 
among the living. France cannot do otherwise than under- 
take this civilizing mission. In the first place it has become 
a moral necessity on accouht of the proclamation that has 
been made to the effect that Germany is unfitted to possess 
colonies. Moreover, Frances own security demands it. 
M. Le Myre de Villers said in 1901 : “ The defence’ of the 
Coloħies must be regarded far more a question of adminis- 
tration and policy towards the'inhabitants than a military 
problem.” The French people have been encouraged to 
emigrate and build up their future in distant lands; we 
must in return guarantee their security, the blessings of 
peace, the confidence which it is necessary for them to feel 
in order to enable them to begin their work without fear 
amid an indigenous population. They must be treated in - 
a just and liberal manner in order to encourage their labour, 
which is the sexe gua non of Colonial development. Their 
labour canflot be efficient unless medical arrangements are 
well organized, and its quality depends on education. 
Again, we must have a mores extensive system of- 
instruction. By these means the ranks of the indigenous 
officials can be filled, and at the same time the native chiefs, 
while remaining at their posts, will be able to fit themselves 
for their duties. They form an indispensable link in the 
system for controlling the rank and file. All education 
must be of a practical character. Its economic utility must 
always be kept in view. But that consideration ought not 
to prevent us from ‘‘establishing an upper class among the 
natives, selected by the proof of capacity. They should be 
granted special facilities to fit themselves for the higher 
spheres of knowledge and general development.” “The 
encouragement of education, far from comprognising the 
power of the protecting Mother Country, is calculated, on 
the contrary, to furnish it with a more solid basis.” M. 
Sarraut writes: “The real truth of the matter, proved up to 
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the hilt by past experience, is tha: a Government is far more 
exposed to disorders amongst an ignorant popu-ation on 
whicl a handful of agitators car. exercise an unhappy in- 
fluence, thar when it has to deal with a people who, thanks 
to the instructions they have received, are able to distinguish 
between the propagandą of uireasoning fanatics and the 
counsels of representatives who zre well informed. 

The French Colonial Minister therefore is planning the. 
development of education, and wishes thereby to make the” 
natives eligible for administrat:ve posts. Neverthelegs, he 
rejects the “policy of assimilation.» He declares that 
general naturalization “ would be a profound error.” The 
fact is that we must enlarge tke actual basis of naturaliza- 
tion, and make it our aim to grart to those natives who are 
not French citizens a large extension of their political 
rights in their native status. We must realize that the 

evolution of the indigenous posulation under the guardian- 

ship of France must follow the lines of their own civiliza- 
tion, their own traditions, ard their native institutions. 
Thes2 it is our task not to cestroy, but to iniprove and 
develop by the penetration cf cur own civilization. , Conse- 
-quently what we must do is to jncrease incigenous repre- 
sentation in such a way that the candidates elected by the 
natives collaborate smoothly with the French authorities, 
and share with them in the ight of native opinion the 
responsibility of Government. ` 

Such a programme postulat2s a process of decentraliza- ` 
tion which furnishes Colonial Government with a wider 
autonomy and puts an end to what used to be known as 
‘government’ by cable.” Fears are entertained in certain 
quarters that the Colonial Government might abuse the 
generous extension of power which is to be accorded them. 
But France has a good safeguard from that danger, thanks 
to the perjodical missions of Irspectors of Colonies, who 
are granted powers of thorough investigation, and who 
theréty give us a reliable guarantee. M. Sarraut goes so 
far as to consider that Delegations of Senators and 
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Deputies would be @ profitable institution, as they would 
from time to time traverse all the Colonids in rotation. 
Thereby all territories would be submitted to the control of 
the representatives of the’nation every two, three, or four 
years. The power entrusted to Colonial Governments 
would thus be under supervision, and possible excessés 
would be prevented by the vigilance of the Minister him- 
elf, of Parliament, and of Local Assemblies, That.power 
‘would then, without any danger arising, secure liberty of 
action to arbitrate upon and solve all the great problems 
where the interests of France and of her Colonies must 
needs be happily blended. But the power of initiative 
must be left with the Governor once the essential lines of 
France's general policy in her Colonial domain have been 
satisfactorily laid down. 

But is it true to say that these projects of autonomy and 
this scheme of rhodern education for the indigenous inhabi- 
tants has for its ultimate aim the preparation of independence 
for the Colonies ? If so, it may be asked, of what use is it 
to develop countries which must inevitably be lost to us? 
M. Sarraut finds no embarrassment in replying to these 
pessimistic reflections. This is what he says: “ Adminis- 
trative autonomy for the Colonies no more means secession 
than regionalism and decentralization in France mean 
separation.” In both cases National Unity remains un- 
disturbed. The indigenous inhabitants know only too 
well what would happen to them if secession from the 
Mother Country were to take place. Their incapacity to 
govern themselves would bring about civil war, and they 
would fall into the hands of a Power which would perhaps 
turn out to be far more severe. Let us take a striking 
„example. Without’ French sovereignty Indo-China weuld 
cease to exist, and become lost in groups of different 
peoples all more or less hostile to each other. ° 

But let us go so far as to admit that the day will came 
when the French Colonies will resume their whole indepen- 
dence from the Mother Country. Even then, M. Sarraut 
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declares with emphasis, there is no reason for us to slacken 
our ardour ih the high dutes which our protectorate 
imposes upon us in our relations with these countries. 
Their future has been entrustec to us. Is it not in itself 
a glory for France to promo'¢ wherever she stands the 
strength and liberty of other reces? It would prove to be 
no mean advantage for us to Lave created beyond the seas 
States. where the language, tke tradition, the lessons, the, 
memory, and the very scul of Frarte live on. Shoyld it 
be accounted as nothing that the Mother Comi has 
obtained the best results, and forged with her children, 
now grown to manhood. durable links of gratitude amd 
common interest, togetker with economic and political 
relations, which will ensure tkat France retains her privi- - 
leged position without having :o bear the previous burdens 
of finance and responsibility. 

M. Albert Sarraut has d-awn up in’ definite terms 
France’s general policy towerds her Colonies. He has 
used the experiences of the fast to draw up the laws for 
the present and the future. “here is nothing in his pro- 
gramme which can be descrited as contrary to the tradi- 
tions of France—traditions with are liberal, and dispense . 
liberalism. With a stroke of the pen he banishes moral 
and economic slavery. The lergeness of his pol:tical out- 
look invests him with a special authority to intervene 
where racial questions play perhaps the most important 
rôle, | 

At Washington he is the mouthpiece of France in all 
that concerns her Colonial policy; and particularly is he 
the spokesman of 18,003,00c. inhabitants of Indo-China, 
whom he has governed for many years, and led in the 
paths of civilization with safety and confidence. He is an. 
orator, but he is also a man bf action. There can be no 
doubt that at the proper moment the words that will fall 
from his lips will be words o. pacification and concord, of 
which the statesmen there present will stand in great need.. 
Nor will he fail to give to Srance the rôle of mediator, 
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which is so befitting to her, for she loves her children 
equally, be they white or coloured, and she will accomplish 
with loyalty and sincerity the task of civilization which she 
has undertaken. 

It is worthy of remark that both England and France at 
the same time—namely, at the commencement of a war 
which became “a rising of the peoples” (for to such an 
extent has it galvanized their energies)—-should, have 
thought of defining their attitude towards their Colonies 
which have in both cases given such powerful assistance 
during the dark hours of the great struggle. The pro- 
gtamme of M. Sarraut, which draws up the lines of the 
economic and moral development of the French Colonies, 
finds an English parallel in the Imperial Conference which 
united the Ministers of the Dominions and the Delegates 
from India. 

From this fact we can only draw the conclusion that 
England and France find themselves face to face with 
similar problems. They have decided to face them in a 
determined and loyal spirit rather than by shutting their 
eyes to them and adopting the ostrich 1 policy. Both Powers 
' have examined the situatiof in all its complexity, and both 
have found a just solution, and one that is in harmony 
with the high ideals of civilization and equity, which these 
two great friends and Allies so conspicuously share. 
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THE LEPER PROBLEM IN INDIA AND 
THE TREATMENT OF LEPROSY 


# 
By THE Rev. Frank QLDRIEVE 


THERE zs a leper problem in India to-day., That is the 
first >oint to be stressed and appreciated. 

Leprosy is a very old disease in the world, and all 
peoples have had a special Fozror of it. It is a chronic 
disezse, produced by a specific germ known as the Bacillus 
lepraz, and it attacks both sexes. old and young, often pro- 
ducing loss of fingers and toes, n some cases a particularly 
disfiguring change of the feetcres, as well as other signs 
and symptoms. 

It is contagious—that is, it 13 passed on, drea or in- 
directly, by an infectetl to an aginfected person. Whether 
there is an intermediary carrier we do not yet know, but, it 
is almost universally admitted taat it is contagious. This 
fact has been most clearly -ecognized by the following 
Con:erences : | 
The Berlin Conference of Leprologists (1897). 

The Bergen Conferer.ce o: Leprologists (1909). 
The Far Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine 

IQIO 

4. n rou Commission of the Academy of Medicine 
Igl 
Ñ; a. Calcutta Conference of Leper Aan Superin- 
e tendents and Others (:920). 


Gr N m 


The dfsease has never been known to start de novo in 
any country. There has always been some sort of associa- 
tion with a leper before the cisease is contracted. In the 
Philippines this was proved by Dr. Denny in 29 per cent. 
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of 10,000 cases examined, and in the Hawaiian Islands 
Dr. McCoy obtained admissions of associatipn with other 
lepers in 37 per cent. of 1,060 cases, although there was a 
streng tendency to deny it for fear of their relatives being 
segregated. | 

Lepers are found in all parts of the Indian Empire. 
No one has travelled far in India without seeing lepers - 
begging in public. They are seen—these poor miserable 
sufferers—creeping alang the roads, lying by the wayside, 
gathering outside the temples, exposing their hideous sores 
anc disfigurements, 4nd begging for their food. They 
hpbble along on crutches, they creep on their hands and 
knees, the blind among them are led—piteous sights that 
should move the hearts of all. 

In all parts of the land one sees them—in the hills, by 
the sea, on the plains. In all climates they live, in the cold. 
as well as in the heat. Among all classes they are found, 
a ruling Raja being a leper; rich as well as poor are 
afflicted, educated as well as uneducated. Young as well 
as old are cursed. Most of the lepers found’ in India are, of 
course, Indians, but there are quite a number of Anglo- 

_ Indians, and some Europeans, who Have been smitten with 
this terrible scourge. 

This, however, must be said—that, on the whole, it is a 
disease that is found among the poorer classes, and that it 
spreads most rapidly where there are insanitary conditions 
and where the people are not properly fed. Thousands of 
lepers in India can do nothing but beg, and they herd 
together in the large cities, where it is most easy to obtain 
money. About two years ago a census of lepers was taken 
in Calcutta, and it was found that there were then about 
, 1,200 lepers living in the city. There were two large and 
several smaller colonies of them right in the middle of the 
most densely populated part of the Indian portfon of the 
city. In some cases lepers engage in all kinds of work, 
hardling food and clothing which is afterwards used by 
healthy people. ; 
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. One of the saddest things connected with this problem is 
the fact that\there are so many children lepers. In the 
asylums in india connected with the Mission to Lepers 
there are to-day about 25c children lepers, and wherever 
lepers congregate in numbe-s these poor stricken children - 
may be seen. Pitiful sights, l tte blighted lives! Now, it 
is an accepted fact that depros} 2: not hereditary, and these 
childzen need not have been lepers. ` They have become so, 
because they have been allcwed to hve with leper parents 
or leper relatives. Had .tker been removed in early 
childacod from contact with lepers they might have grown 
up quite as healthy as ordinary Indian children. ° 

Sir Leonard Rogers recently wrote: “In studying the 
statistics of leprosy I have been struck by the exceptional 
frequency of the development of the disease in the second 
‘decade of life, indicating an especial susceptibility to the - 
disease at that period.” After cuoting figtres taken from 
the records of the Molokai Leper Settlement, he says: 
‘“We conclude that nearly all the lepers apprehended up to 
the ge of thirty were actualy infected before they com- 
pleted their twentieth year. These amount to 65 per cent., 
or practically two-thirds ‘of tke whole. Thus I arrive at . 
the conclusion that children ard young adults are specially 
susceptible to the -disease, and ought, trerefore, to be 
especially guarded against exposure to infection.” 

Tris, however, I much regret :o have to say, is not done 
at all and healthy children are almost everywhere allowed 
to live with their leper parents o- relatives without anyone 
being able to hinder it. This fact must be borne in mind 
when we are considering the lep2r problem. 

The following are the figures for India taken from the 
rora census, but officials and Incians who are competent to 
express an opinion believe tha: <hese figures are probably 
at least 56 per.cent. below zhe <ctual number of lepers in 
thecountry. Some, indeed, heve told me that they possibly 
represent half the actual number of lepers : 
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Number of Number of Lepers 
Province, etc, Lepers per 100,000 of 
(t9tx Census). | ¢ Population. 


Bengal... a bee 17,485 "795 


Bihar and Orissa .. S ai ii 16,935 94 
Madras... : Me yeas 16,648 82 
United Provinces _ ae iis "14,500 59 
Bombay ... re Gbg s 10,303 75 
Centrai. Provinces we T ie 75307 QI 
Burma... ioe ess wae 7,038 116 
Assam ... si oe wats 4,372 123 
Punjab see b. sie 3,091 | 25 
Cefitral Indian Agency T si 1,288 28 
Baroda State ‘bs Jas as 445 43 
Hyderabad State... ta uas 3,758 56 
Travancore State... T 2G — 65 
Cochin States... at sas — IOI 
Kashmir State... se is 1,352 85 
Mysore State st i 767 26 
North-West Frontier Province sai 282 — 
Etcetera ... se ate wae 3,523 — 

Grand total ... as see 109,004 — 





Try and imagine what this means! About '200,000 
lepers! ° 

Suppose we could marshal all the lepers in India ina 
procession and make them pass before us ? What a sight 
it would be ! ; 

We will let them pass at the rate of twelve a minute. 
On they would come, old and young, rich and poor, all 
types of people from all parts of India, a sorrowing, suffer- 
ing, long, long line of the sick. We would sit and watch 
them pass from sunrise to sunset, twelve hours a day, and 
day after day we should have to sit. How many days 
‘would it take for the procession to pass? ‘About twenty- 
one days, at twelve hours a day, and twelve lepers hob- 
bling, crawling along every minute. What tragedy would 
be represented, what pathos! The sight, if it were pdsgible 
to view such a procession, would be the most moving that 
human eye has ever looked upon. But although these 
poor people can never be seen thus, do not forget that all 
the same they ave moving about India each day, and those 
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who are in health, and those who are in authority, are in 
some way responsible for tieir needs being met. And of 
all those who would pass befre us only one in every 
twenty would come from an asylum cr home. 


Is LEPRCSY SPREACING IN INDIA? 


This is a matter n whick it is-most difñcult to obtain 
reliable information. When the figures of the recent census 
are available we shall definitely know. I have myself, ° 
however, known several plazes in India where therefwas 
accurate information obtainable which proved that during 
the last ten years the number of lepers had considerably in- 
creased, and that nct by an irflux of lepers from other 
places, but where the hea.thy people had developed the 
disease in their own village, there having been in every 
case a leper or lepers from wnom the, had taken it. 

That this is only tco possible has been proved by sad ex- 
perience in other lancs. In the Sandwich Islands leprosy 
was noted for the firs: time amcng th aborigines in 1859. 
Soon after its presence was recognized the disedse spread 
so rapidly that by the year 1865 there were 230 known 
lepers in a populaticn.of 67,coo. By 1891 the-native 
population, from varicus causes, had diminished to 44,432), 
and of these 1,500 were lep2rs—1 in 30. 

In Xew Caledonia leprcsy was urknown till 1865. It 
is Supposed to have Deen introduced by a Chinaman, and 
the man was well known. Its rapid diffusion throughout 
the island can be, and has beer, traced step by step. In 
1888 lezers numberec 4,000. 

In tae Loyalty Islands tre first case was seen in 1882, 
= and in 1888, in the ‘sland cf “Mare alone, there were 70 
lepers. 

Mr: J. Vas, t.c.s., Collector of Bankura, Bengal, reported 
to the Calcuta Conference last rear as follows : 

“ At the census of ror1x the incidence of leprosy in 


the district was found to be 23 ir 10,000—that is, 
the number of lepers was 2,617. The district was 


£ 
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visited last year by a severe famine, and relief opera- 
tions on an extensive scale were undertaken. It was 
found that a large proportion of those who had to be 
relieved gratuitously were lepers, and ih a census taken 
by my relief officers as many as 4,698 weré enumerated. 
This estimate errs, if at all, on the side of under- 
estimate. But if this figure is accepted there has been 
an increase of 75 per cent. in nine years.” 


I would not like to hazard an opinion as to whether 
leprosy has spread, taking India as a whole, but it certainly 
has done so in some small areas. It zs prevalent, possibly 
spreading, in India, and seeing that it is such a particularly 
loathsome disease, as much as possible should be done to 
stamp it out. 


Tue PROBLEM TO BE FACED 


The real problem is how to rid India of leprosy, if that 
can possibly be,done. Everyone wishes to see the peoples 
of India healthy and strong, and able to take up the 
burdens which will be laid on their shoulders as they face 
the goverfiing of their own land, and therefore every 
effort should be made to get rid of such sicknesses as. 
trouble the people. Can India be freed from the grip of 
leprosy ? : . 

"In seeking to answer this question, one remembers that 
when the Roman Empire was at the height of its power 
leprosy spread to Europe, that it was present throughout 
Spain and France when the Moors swept up from the 
South, and it had become a common and familiar affliction 
in England even before the Norman Conquest. During 
the Middle Ages no country escaped the disease. With 
plague and smallpox it constituted the most fearful scourge 
of medizval times, until rulers and clergy became alarmed 
at its rapid extension and terrible ravages, and instituted 
measures for its control. So widely spread was the in- 
fection that every considerable town had its institution or 
hospital in which the victims. were segregated. In England 
the first of these was erected at Canterbury in 1006, and 
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throughout Europe -here were prokably 20,000 leprosaria. 
In Great Britain tŁere were some 112, and more than 
2,00c in France. The repressive measures were highly 
successful, asd leprcsy was precticaly stamped out of the 
progressive European countries. 

Of course, it mus: alsé ba borne in mind that as time 
passed the general conditions of living were bettered and 
the health of the gererality of -he people improved, which 
meant that the resis-ance to d sease was increased. Yet,” 
even if this is allowed, the disease would not have Been 
almost entirely stamped ort aad net segregation been 
enforced. 


m + 
How THE PROBL3M MAY BE SOLVED 


If this problem zs to be solved during our lifetime, and 
I make bold to say that it may be solved if we are in earnest 
in the matter, two courses musz be followed: 

1. The voluntary segregation o7 lepers must be en- 
couraged, and the compulsory segregation of those lepers 
who will not segregate themselves but who åre a real 
source of danger to the commuzity, nust be enforced. 

2. The treatment of the disease itself, which is to-day 
hopeful for early cases, mast be improved as far as possible 
and brought within the reach of all who suffer from the 
disease, that they may have the chance of recovering if 
that is possible. 


Tue Resutrs or SEGREGATION 


As has already been stated, leprosy was stamped out of 
Europe largely as a result of segregetion. But in addition 
to this we have three outscending modern examples of 
what segregation wil. do if it is undertaken in a systematic 
manner, 

Lhe Tawaran Istands.—\eprosy has been rife in these 
islands for many yea-s,.but seg-egat on has been enforced, 
and “we learn from a United States Senate Report that 
“Lepzosy in Hawai is reat:vely and actually on the 
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decline. This satisfactory result is primarily attributed to 
the effective plan of segregation at Molokai.” 

Norway.—T he same Report says: “ The results achieved 
in Hawaii find their parallel in Norway. Under a policy 
of segregation the leper rate has been gradually reduced”; 
and the following figures are given: 





Lepers per 100,000 Lepers per 100,000 Percentage 

Tean, ria Norway. E Segregated. 
s e 

1856 IQ9I'3 1577 82 
1875 g7°t 34°5 35°6 
1885 61°9 270 435 
1890 z 48°4 25°5 52°7 
1895 333 174 52°2 
Ig00 25°7 13°3 51°8 
1905 20°4 Io'9 53°4 
1910 13°5 -. 85 63°0 





Philippine {slands—Leprosy is being stamped out to- 
day by the United States Government in these Islands, 
where almost all the lepers in the Islands are segregated 
on the Island of Culion. It has been said :.‘‘ When the 
U.S. took over the Philippines they found lepers every- 
where. Dr. Victor Heiser, whoewas made Director of 
„Public Health and held that position for twelve years, 
personally superintended the segregation of nearly 9,000 
lepers in the Island of Culion, where they were given every 
possible comfort. At the present time (1920) there are 
only about 3,500 lepers, showing that of these nearly 9,000 
lepers the rest have passed away according to the natural 
order of the disease, and the disease is practically inhibited 
in the Philippines.” 

The segregation of lepers, therefore, is a really practical 
step to take in dealing with the leper problem, and does 
result in the stopping of the spreading of the disease, so 
that it is quite a reasonable view to take that if all the 
lepers in India could be segregated in this and the follow- 
ing generations, and no lepers allowed to enter India and 
become new foci of the disease, leprosy could be stamped 
out of India within about thirty wears. 
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Tue SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM BEING ATTEMPTED 


A good deal is at preseat being done in India, and most 
of the work js on right I:nes and is making a real contri- 
bution towards the stamping out of leprosy. 

In every province in British ndia, and in most of the 
Native States, there are one or. more leper asylums. 
The following table gives the number of lepers in leper 
asylums in each province, as far as' I have been able to 
collect statistics ; alsc the percentage of lepers segregatetl in 


each province. ; 
: r e Percefit 
Province peed Lee: | are 
Central Provinces ... cas 1,405 19 
Punjad sie us a ` 360 II 
Bombay TA Ja 1,259 10 
Bihar and Crissa ... eee 1,436 8 
United Provinces ... te 391 ° 6 
Burma sea ies ws 330 6 
Madras _... bea ae 939 5 
Bengal 534 23 
Assam 103 2 


Nore. —The number o` inmates is for the year r921, but it is com- 
pared with the only official figures we havté of the number of lepers in the 
provinces—those of the rg1z census. I: must be remembered that theses 
latter figures are at least 50 per cent. below the actual number, so that to 
gain an estimate which is at all reliable we must halve the figures in 
Column 2. . 


Taking British Inde as a whole, we see that the average 
percentage of lepers segregated is 7'7 per cent. If we 
are correct in thinkirg that the 1911 census figures are 
50 per cent. below the actual number, it means that only 
about 5 per cent. of tne lepers in the provinces are cared 
for at all in asylums. I am sure we shall admit that 
thiseis not a satisfactory condition of affairs. A very much 
larger percentage ought to be cared for than 5 per cent. 
Admitted that many lepers are in a good position socially 
and able to look after themselves, and are not, perhaps, a 
great source of danger to those around them, yet a very 
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large proportion of the 95 per cent. uncared for are a very 
real menace to the health of the community, and an effort 
should be made to deal with them. 

When we analyze the figures given above, and add in the 
number of lepers in Native State asylums, also those 
in the Government asylum in Ceylon and two or three 
others, we have the lepers distributed as follows: 





; , ° Number of | Numberof {Average Num- 
œ Controlling Body. Asylums. | Leper Inmates. {ber of Inmates. 


Mission to Lepers ... 41` 4,967 130 


Municipal and Government, 
etc. = eis cas 19 2,004. 105 
Native State . as ia I9 1,081 56 
Various ae ee 15 838 55 
Total number of asylums = 94 with 8,890 inmates, an 


average number of 94 lepers. 





This is not the place to speak at length of the various 

bodies doing leper work in India, but I think that, seeing 
e ed . : . 

that jt does the major part of the leper work in India, 

mention ought to be made of the fact that the Mission to 

Lépers is an international and interdenominational organi- 


„zation which carries on leper work all over the world. 


The largest leper asylums in India are those connected 
with this Mission, and I have no hesitation in saying that 
the most successful in the country are those managed by 
those men and women connected with this Mission. It 
may be pointed out that the average number of lepers 
in the Mission ‘to Lepers asylums is 130, while the 
average for the other asylums is 72, and I make bold 
to say that the larger the ‘institution is, up to, say, a 
maximum of 500, the more economical and successful it is. 

All Provincial Governments make both maintenance*and 
building grants to institutions which are approved by the 
Government medical officials, who. are keenly alive _to the 
character and value of the work being done, and are anxious 
to have it extended. 
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It may be mentiored taat the Mission to Lepers gives 
financial aid to some nine leper asylums, in addition to 
. those which are distinctively its own, and last year spent, 
including Governmeat grants given, Rs.9,59,205 on its 
work ia the Indian Empire. | 


`N 


PRESENT POSSIBILITIES OF THE ‚SITUATION 


Last year the Imperial Legislative Council passed an | 
Amended Lepers Ac, under which it is now possible for 
any Provincial Goverament to compulsorily segregate the 
pauper and begging lepers within its dwn borders. Since 
1898 & Lepers Act hes been upon the Statute Book, but it 
was so worded that i: was of -ittle use practically, and was, 
indeed, almost a dead letter. The existing Amended 
Lepers Act, however, is a most useful piece of legislation, 
-and as soon as accommodation is available I believe that 
all the Provincial Gcvernments will put it into force and 
make the first real attsmpt to dezl with pauper and begging 
lepers. 

The Bengal Gove-nment las: year decided to build a 
leper settlement for lepers to be segregated under the 
Act. Land is being atquired in the Midnapore district, 
and it is proposed tc build a settlement to accommodate, 
1,000 lepers. The ste is a fine one of about 7oo acres in 
extent, and is situated in a heaitky district. Model houses, 
to accommodate twelre lepers, there being three rcoms in 
which four lepers will live togetker, will be built, work will 
be provided, and everything will be done to make the 
settlement an attractive place. 

The Madras Government proposes to encourage the 
voluntary segregation of its pauper lepers as much as pos- 
sible, giving the leper who cames under the terms of the 
Act’an opportunity of choosing to which of the existing 
asylums he Will go and settle down, Those who refuse to 
make „a choice, or who run away from an asylum to which 
they have gone, will Ee sent to a central leper settlement, 


which taey will not be allowed to leave. 
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The United Provinces Government recently formed a - 
Committee which has made comprehensive plans for dealing 
with the pauper lepers in that province, suggesting the 
building of several additional asylums for voluntary in- 
mates, as well as two or three settlements for those to be 
compulsorily dealt with. 

The Punjab Government is also taking definite action, 
eso is the Central Provinces Government ; indeed, all the 
Proyincial Governments are considering what ought to be 
done, so that one hopes that in a comparatively short time 
very much more will have been done in the direction ot 
promoting both voluntary and compulsory segregation. 

These forward movements are in line with the Findings 
and Recommendations of the Conference of the Leper 
Asylum Superintendents and Others held in Calcutta in 
1920. This Conference was convened by the Mission to 
Lepers, and was the most representative Conference of | 
leper workers and experts that has ever been held in the 
Hast. The Findings of this Conference are appended, and 
I would like to call particular attention to Findings Nos. 3, 
4, and 5 which are as follows: 


“3, That as far as possible segregation should be of a 
voluntary character, as is now carried out in the asylums of 
the Missions to Lepers, except as is hereinafter recom- 
mended in the case of pauper lepers under the Act. 

“4, That it is our considered opinion that the present 
type of Mission Asylums, with sympathetic CArrstran 
management, affords the best means of effecting a voluntary 
segregation of lepers. 

“e, That we further consider that where the compulsory 
segregation of large numbers of pauper lepers becomes 
necessary, this might be brought about by the establish- 
ment of suitable settlements for the care of this class of 
people.” 


s 
® 


This summarizes the attempt, as far as segregation is 
concerned, that is being made to-day to solve the leper 
problem in India. ° 
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THE TREATMENT oF LEPROSY 


In addition to segregacion, es we indicated before, there 
is anozher coùrse to be followed if leprosy is to be stamped 
out in India, and that is to improve the treatment of the 
disease, with the hope of findir z a real cure, and to make 
the very best treatment available to all lepers. 

I feel diffident in speaxinz of a purely medical matter, ° 
and yet I have had a good deal to do with the trial of the 
latest treatments for leprosy, and so I am somewhat in a 
position of being able to say what hæs been, and is being, 

done in that direction. -  . è 
=- Up to a few years ago there was rezlly no treatment that 
was at all hopeful. Many remedies have been from time 
to time tried, but almost all o: them have proved to be 
practically useless. 

For some 200 years, so it is said, chaulmoogra oil has 
been used by lepers for ouzward application, but till the last 
year there was little that was permanent as a result of 
using this oil, It is tc an I.M.S. Dr., Sir Leonard 
Rogers, that we owe so very much to-day, and he has done 
magnificent service to the 2mpire in conducting research in 
the direction of obtaining fresh preparations of chaulmoogra, 
oil, and in finding other oils a.so, so that now we are in the 
happy position of being able tc say that there is a reason- 
able hope of an early case of leprosy becoming apparently 
free of the disease if he will pe-severe with the treatment 
as given by a qualified doctor : 

Three years ago, when I returned to India, I was im- 
pressed with the need of there being an extended trial of 
the latest treatments for leprosy, and I secured the interest 
and help of the then Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, who, with 
Lady Chelmsford, have done so much to help stir up public 
interest in ‘India in this important matter. I submitted a 
scheme to the Government of India for the trial of the 
treatments by qualified European and American medical 


men ard womey, which was acczpted immediately, and a - 
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considerable sum of money was placed at my disposal for 
this purpose. I made the arrangements for the work to be 
done, Sir Leonard Rogers gave me technical advice and 
encouragement, and this scheme is still being worked out. 
Some of the results of these trials were collected by me last 
year, collated by Dr. E. Mùir, now the Leprosy Research 
Worker at the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine, and 
presented to the Calcutta Conference to which reference 
Has already been made, It was then stated by Dr.” Muir 
that, ‘although in most of the cases the treatment was of 
comparatively short duration, definite improvement was 
obtained in 72 per cent., and much improvement in 32 per 
cent., of the cases under review. 

In those cases which were treated for from six to twelve 
months 100 per cent. showed definite improvement, while 
in 52 per cent. it was pronounced. 

During the last year there has been a most remarkable 
advance made in the treatment, of which I cannot stay to 
speak in detail, but the following are the most important of 
the treatmerfts being used at present : : 

1. Intravenous injections of sodium gynocardate and 
sodium hypnocardate. These are both prepared from chaul- 
moogra oil. The injections result in the destruction of the 
lepra bacilli in the tissues, followed, in some cases at least, 
by disappearance of the nodules, healing of the ulcers, and 
general improvement. 

2. Intravenous and subcutaneous injections of sodium 
morrhuate. This is a preparation from cod-liver oil, and 
gives similar results to gynocardate injections with less 
trouble. Įn some cases both sodium gynocardate and 
sodium morrhuate are used on the same patient, one 
being alternated with the other, often with most hopeful 
‘results, | a 

3. Subcutaneous injections of sodium soyate.e This is 
prepared from the soya-bean oil, and has given good results 
in some cases. It has, however, not been much tried; as 
far as I am aware, but the results obtained were hopeful. 
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Sir Leonard Rogers suggests -hat the soya bean might well 
form part of the diet in leper asylums. 

4. Intramuscular injections of ethyl ester preparations 
of the fatty acids of chaulmoogra oil. These are now being 
tried on a large scale, and are giving the best results of any 
of the: treatments enumerated. 

As a result of using these ethyl ester preparations, Dr. 
J. T. McDonald was able to report recently that seventy- 
eight of the Honolulu Leper Hospital patients had been 
paroled by a Medical Board, none of whom had relapsed 
at the time of writing his report. I have just received word 
from India that two lepers hare been allowed to leave oge 
of the Mission to Lepers asylums, as they were apparently 
free from the disease. 

Sir Leonard Rogers recently said: “ There is no doubt ` 
that a very great advance has been made in the treatment 
of leprosy by my researches in Calcutte and the more 
recent valuable extension of the work in Honolulu, which 
may well lead before Icng to actual cures of this terrible 
disease being obtained.” a 

I would ask you to note, Lovever, that all of us who work 
among lepers are most particalar not to speak of having 
cured lepers. The average iacubation period of leprosy, is 
said to be about six to eight years, so that till the cases 
which are now symptom and acteriologically free remain 
so for the average incubation period we should be unwise 
to speak of them as cured. Cn the other hand, when you 
cannot find any trace of the bacilli, when ulcers are healed, 
the rodules disappear, the anzsthetic parts have the feeling 
restored, and all outward signs of the disease are lost, we 
are rot going too far in saying that we trust that the doctors 
are,on the track of a rea! cure. 

"This treatment is making a great difference in the leper 
asylums. * One of the honorar; superintendents writes : 


e “The new treatment hes changed the outlook. The 
people are clamorous for it . . . the old despair has 
passed.” , 
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“The effect of the treatment on the morals of the 
Home is nothing less than a miracle. They are 230 of 
the happiest, jolliest people you can come across.” 


Work among lepers, therf, is not to-day the almost hope- 
less work it used to he. Formerly it was merely the 
question of taking care of the poor people till they passed 
avay, giving them as much joy, affording them as*much 
relief as possible, and putting before them the consolation 
of religion, and that was the end of what could be done. 
Bat to-day there is hope for very many of them! And we 
have the authority of such a great expert as Sir Leonard 
Rogers for hoping that soon we shall be using a treatment 
that will be a cure for the disease. This, therefore, is 
another reason why leper work should be undertaken as 
never before, the public co-operating with the Government 
in making provision for all lepers who either desire to 
segregate themselves or who ought to be segregated for the 
good of others. 


SUMMARY 


Segregation, which has done so much in other countries, 
should be encouraged, or enforced compulsorily in the case 
of those who are a danger to the public and who will not 
segregate themselves. | | 

Asylums for voluntary inmates should be built wherever 
they are needed. 

The Provincial Governments in India should be urged to 
proceed at once with the erection of leper settlements, so 
that the Amended Lepers Act may be put into force, and 
the thousands of wandering pauper and begging lepers may 
„be prevented from spreading the disease wherever they.go, 
as they undoubtedly do at present. This matter is one that 
should be treated as urgent. As His Excellency Lord 
Willingdon recently said in a letter to myself: “ The laper 
problem is so important out here, and is, further, a matter 
which can be grappled with.” a 
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The untainted children o7 leper parents should be separ- _ 
ated from their leper parents cr relatives and brought up in 
special homes, where their friends could see them from time 
to time, and where they wculd be well cared for and 
properly educated. ‘The M ssion to Lepers has some 
twenty of these homes for untainted children in India, 
and they should be built wherevér leper settlements are 
to be erected. They are a scccess, and the children are 
thus saved from becoming lepers. . > 

The latest treatments for zhe disease should be made 
accessible to every leper in th= country by being provided 
at every leper asylum or settlement, as well as at the 
large Government hospitals. | 

If these steps were taken we could ea look 
forward to the time when we shall have solved the leper 
problem in India by hav:ng stamped out the disease in the 
whole Indian Empire. e 

It could be done. If it could, then it ought to be 
attempted. 


APPENDIX 


ALL-INDIA CONĘERENCE otf THE LEPER PROBLEM 


The most representative Leper Conference yet held in India met 
in Calcutta early in Febrvary, mzo. It was convened by the 
Mission to Lepers, and was a Conference of experts. The dele- 
gates were as follows: Forty Honorary Superintendents and. 
workers in leper asylums; six Medical Missionaries connected 
with work among lepers; three Secretaries of the Mission to 
Lepezs; five Government aad offizial delegates. 

The Government of India appointed Lieutenant - Colonel 
Sir Leonard Rogers, I.M.S.,.anc “Lieutenant-Colonel F. H. G. 
Hutchinson, I.M.S. (Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of Ipdia), as its delegates. The Gcvernment of Bengal sent Major | 
Ne P. Sinha, I.M.S., and the Government of Bombay Dr. Rodriques. 
Many impertant questions were dscussed, and the following find- 
ings were adopted by the Conference at its closing session : 

re That the Conference of Leper Asylum Superintendents now 
assembled in Calcutta adopt the unanimous findings of the special 
Medical Subcommittee, which are as tollows: 
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(a) That leprosy is contagious, but slowly, with a long incuba- 
ticn period, through the escape of the causative bacillus in the 
nasal discharges of the majority of. cases, which include many 
early cases having no outwardly visible ulceration, and to a less 
extent from open sores. 

(b) That the disease is not, directly hereditary, children being 
free from actual infection at birth, but that they are specially 
susceptible to contagion from an early age, children as a class 
being more susceptible than adults. These facts necessitate the 
earliest possible separation of infants and children from infected 
lepersparents. | 

(c) That in view of the preceding opinions, segregation is the 
most effective measure for reducing the prevalence of leprosy, and 
the grave danger to the community of unrestricted association 
with lepers. 

(4) That the Committee, therefore, unanimously endorse the 
Memorandum regarding the amendment of the Indian Lepers 
Act of 1898, which has been submitted by the Indian Auxiliary of 
the Mission to Lepers to the Government of India. 

(e) That the Committee recommend that steps be taken to pro- 
vide facilities for the training of Medical Assistants in the diagnosis 
and in the treatment of leprosy, to enable the best methods to be 
more generally used in asylums, and also in hospitals and dispen- 
saries, as the majority of the more amenable earlier cases will for. 
a long time to come be most easily and economically dealt with in 
the latter institutions. Leper institutionssshould be provided with 
facilities for microscopical examinations. , 

‘(7) That the Committee are of the opinion that, in view of the 
considerable degree of fecundity of lepers, especially of females, and 
the excessive danger of contagion to the children of lepers, which 
play a great part in maintaining the prevalence of the disease, the 
separation of the sexes is desirable as far as possible. Whenever 
this is not found to be practicable, married lepers should only be 
allowed to live together on the express understanding that any 
children born to them shall be separated from their infected 
parents at the earliest possible age. The Committee also con- 
sider that it is especially desirable to separate patients presenting 
good prospects of recovery under efficient treatment, to eliminate 

"the risk of the healthy mate becoming infected while the partner 
is undergoing treatment. 

(g) That the method of treatment with the salts of fatty acids 
introduced by Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Leonard Rogers, I.M.S., 
has been lately tested by fourteen medical officers and assistants 
in leper asylums throughout India with most favourable results, 
72 per cent. showing marked improvement in spité cf the fact that 
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- most of the cases were advanced ard the period of treatment had 
been. comparatively short. Mote research is needed, however, 
further to improve the treatment. In view o: the international 
importance of research in consiection with leprosy, carried on in 
Indiz, an application be made tc the International Health Com- 
mission for a grant towards ttis work. 

2. That the Conference consider that legislation should be 
primarily concerned with pauper lepers, as these are the greatest 
menace to public health. 

3. That as far as possible segregation should be of a voluntary 
character as is now carried out in the asylums of the Missipn to 
Lepers, except as is hereinaftas recommended in the case of pauper 
lepers under the Act. ` a 

4. That it is our considered opinion that ths present type of 
Mission Asylums, with sympathetic Christian menagement, affortls 
the test means of effecting a voluntary segregation of lepers. 

5. That we further consider that where the compulsory segre- 
gation of large numbers of pauper lepers becomes necessary, this 
might be brought about by the establishment af suitable settlements 
for the care of this class of pecple. 

6. That no amendment o: tae Lepers, Act in itself, or the 
establishment of leper settlements, will be of any real value unless 
the provisions of the Act are strictly enforced. 

7- That in the case of voluntary institutions now ‘notified under 
the Act, the provision of detention wards is not desirable. 

8. That the Conference rea-firm the principle that segregation 
of the sexes should be maintained in all Mission asylums except 
under exceptional circtimstances, and that the marriage of lepers 
in Mission Asylums is not desirable. 

g. That the Conference recommend that greet care be observed 
in the selection of sites for nev asylums and in the arrangements 
for water supply and drainage, and that where necessary expert 
advice should be obtained; also taat it is desirable and economical 
to erect buildings of substantial construction and of an approved 
type according to local requirements. 

10. That, in conclusion, it ie the opinion of the Conference that 
the disease of leprosy could be stemped cut in India if all lepers 
were segregated, but, as this does not appear to be practicable at 
thig time, it strongly urges that the first step to be taken in this, 


direczion is the segregation of a:l pauper lepers. 
s 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the Zast India Association was held at the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, S.W. on Monday, October 24, 1921, at which a Lantern 
Lecture was delive-ed by the Rev. Mr. Oldrieve, entitled ‘‘ The Leper 
Problem in India.” Sir Edward Gait, K.c.S.1., C.1.E., occupied the chair, 
and the following ledies and, gentlemen were present : Sir Frank Č. Gates, 
K.C.LE., C.S.1., Lieat.-Colonel Sir Leonard Rogers, C.1.E., M.D., LM.S., Sir 
William Ovens Clerk, Dr. Thos. Summers, C.I.E., Mr. W. Coldstream, 
K.-i.-H., Colonel ard Mrs. M. J. Meade, c.1.E., Mr. J. Procter-Watson, 
Nr. J. S. Dhunjibroy, Lady Kensington, Lady Gait, Mrs. Oldrieve, Mrs. 
A- M. T. Jackson, Mrs. Collis, Miss F. R. Scatcherd, Mr. F. J. P. Richter, 
Miss Murray, Miss Lester, Lady Johnstone, Miss Frere Smith, Miss 
Wade, Miss M. Sorabji, Dr. Cornwall Round, Mr. Duncan Irvine, 
Mrs. Drury, Miss Stuart, Mr. G. Crooke, Mr. P. V. Guiry, Dr. and 
Mrs, Prankherd, Colonel and Mrs. Stephen, Mrs. Bowlby, Major- 
General Chamier, C.B., C.I.E., Dr. S. B. Mehta, Mr. H. R. Cust, 
Mr. H. J. R. Hemming, Rev. Dr. W. Stanton, Mr. B. C. Vaidya, 
Mr. H. L. Leack, Mrs. W. G. Martley, Mr. H. S. Rix, Mr. W. 
Hayward, M.B.E., Mrs. Alfred E. Thompson, Miss Nina Corner, Rev. 
Frank E. Mill@r, Miss Allwork, and Mr. Stanley P. Rice, Hon. Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN : Ladies and Gentlemen,—The Rev. Frank Oldrieve is 
the representative :n India of the Mission to Lepers, which is doing such 
admirable work ir India and other parts of Asia in bringing relief to 
persons suffering trom one of the most painful, and certainly the most 
repulsive, of the diseases which afflict the human race. In the course of 
his duties he has toured throughout the length and breadth of India, 
investigating the ocal conditions, inspecting leper asylums, discussing 
relisf measures with the Provincial Governments and their officers, and 
addressing public meetings. He is thus exceptionally well qualified to 
speak of the leper problem, and I will now ask him to read the paper 
which he has so kmdly prepared for us. 

The paper was ~hen read, and received with applause. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have already had the 
satisfaction of taking part in several meetings where Mr. Oldrieve has 
spcken on the sub ect of his life’s work. He has always proved himself 
to be most interesting and instructive, and the present occasion is no 
exception. We have all listened with great interest to his paper ; he has 
stated the problem convincingly, and I personally find yery little to 
criticize. As a former Census Commissioner for India, I feel tempted 
to discuss some statistical aspects of the question, but I will content myself 
with saying that Mr. Oldrieve is undoubtedly correct in his view that 
the actual number of lepers in India must greatly exceed the number 
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‘shown in the census tables. The disease inspires horror and loathing, 
and nc one but a beggar who lives b parading his sufferings is willing 
to admit that he is a leper. The census officers were not in a position to 
make searching inquiries, and except where the existence of this disease 
was already knôwn to them, they hed to rely on what they were told. The 
precise extent of the omissions is a macter of opinion, but I should regard 
Mr. Oldrieve’s estimate of 50 per cen=.as the maximum. 

The two essential facts which emerze from what the lecturer has said 
are that leprosy is terribly prevadant i India, and that it is contagious. 
Leprosy has not always been rezerced as contagious. It was so regarded 
in Eurcepe in the Middle Ages, when, as we have heard, lepers weré 
rigorously segregated in asylums. Bu- a genération or so ago the opinion 
gained ground that the disease was due to something eaten, and a fish 
diet in particular came urder suspicion. At ‘the time of the census of 
ygor I had a long conversation with a distinguished physician who had 
‘come cut to India to try ard fird suppor: for the fish theory of infection. 
He failed to find any. Since her. chere has been a very remarkable 
consensus of expert opinion in favour of the contagious nature of the 
disease. The disease is caused by a specific bacillus, and its contagious 
character may now be regarded as fully established. The great im- 
portance of this fact has already beem pointed out by the lecturer. If 
no one can be infected by the disease unless he comts into contact with 
a leper, it is clear that leprosy coulc easily be eradicated from India in 
a comparatively short time, just es it has already been eradicated from 
our owz and most other European councries. In the provision of asylums 
the Mission to Lepers has taken a precominant part. The figues which 
have been quoted to us show that more lepers are accommodated in the 
Mission’s asylums than in all other asylums taken together. I should 
also like io corroborate from my perssnal observation the statement of 
the lect-mer that the management 3f the Mission’s asylums is far superier 
to that zf most others. The suderintemdents are missionaries who under- 
take the work, not as a means of |vel:hood, but in a spirit of pure philan- 
thropy. I have visited several of these asylums, and have been immensely 
impresse] by the efforts which are made to do everything possible to 
alleviate the lot of the unhappy :nmates. Rejected by their own kith and 
kin, and regarded by the genera. putdic with horror and disgust, they 
find in these asylums a real home. anc in the superintendents kind and 
sympatretic friends who treat there, roz as outcasts, but as fellow human 
beings. The good work done ov the Mission is recognized by all the 
Provincia] Govérnments, who maže caDitation grants towards the main- 
tenance of its asylums. 

Buf, as Mr. Oldrieve has shown, tie existing asylums accommodate 
only a small proportion of the toal tevez population, and their number 
must be very largely increased :f the problem is to be adequately dealt 
with. It may be said that it is tae duty of the Provincial Governments 
to find tke necessary funds, but ttes: Governments have many calls upon 
their reszurces, which are altogether inadequate ; some cf them are almost 
bankrupt, and they will have very great difficulty in providing for the 
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construction and maintenance of the proposed leper settlements for the 
segregation of the worst type of pauper lepers. As regards the voluntary 
asylums, on which reliance must mainly be placed, they will be unable, 
I fear, to do more than continue the existing system of making grants in 
aid. If the problem is to be properly tackled, we must look to the 
Mission to Lepers to do it, and the Mission will be unakle to increase its 
efforts unless it gets more funds? Its present expenditure is equal to, if 
it does not exceed, its income. Until lately its supporters came mostly 
from the United Kingdom, but in the last two or three years I am glad 
to say that, thanks mainly to Mr. Oldrieve’s ardent advocacy, many 
eIndians have begun to contribute. It is to be hoped that these local 
con®ibutions will be largely increased. But even so, the work to be done 
is so great that the Mission will be unable to cope with it unless largely 
increased subscriptions afe obtained from the United Kingdom also. I 
know of few charities which are more deserving than this one. 

* We have beén told how recently hopes have been aroused that a cure 
has been discovered for this disease, which has for so long baffled the 
best efforts of medical science. For this credit is due mainly to Sir 
Leonard Rogers, who has done so much valuable research work in connec- 
tion with tropical diseases. Mr. Oldrieve has given us a good many of 
the leading facts in connection with this most hopeful development, and, 
as Sir Leonard hifhself is present here to-day, I will rot take up more 
of your time, but I will call on him to describe his researches and the 
results which have already been achieved. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir LEONARD Rocers: Sir Edward Gait, Ladies and Gentlemen,—1l 
am glad to have an opportunity of being present during this discussion. 
In the first place, I wish to add my testimony to the very good work Mr. 
Oldrieve has done in India in the last fewe years, in arousing interest, 
geting increased grants, and especially for getting a considerable amount 
ef Indian subscriptions, which we hope will be further increased. 

Secondly, the important point I wish to speak on is with regard to the 
renewed hope we now have of being able to tackle this great problem. 
That it zs a great problem you have all heard, and it is scarcely possible 
to exaggerate it. Dr. Muir’s recent statement that there are 500,000 
lepers in India is based on the fact that he made careful inquiries amongst 
the lepers as to whether they had been returned in the census, and he 
found that only two out of thirty had been so returned. Of course, it is 
impossible to say how many there are, but I do not think 500,000 is an 
under-estimate. At any rate, the problem is an immense one, and the 
resources we have are not sufficient to deal with it adequately. Only if 
we bring new forces to our help shall we make better progress, and those 
new forces, I hope, we shall get from recent researches. Two Of ,the 
great difficulties we have to deal with are, first of all, the very long incu- 
bation period of the disease, which is given as about eight years; and it 
may be from a few months up to many years, and in one case which was 
reported it was forty years. If ycu think of smallpox, with an incuba- 
tion period of a few days, and then think of an incubation period of 


several years, how difficult will it be to trace the infection of leprosy. In 
+ 
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the case of leprosy we have the Lacilli discharged from ulcers and still 
more in the nasal discharges of palients, many of the latter being in an 
early and not easily recogrizable stage; and everv time they sneeze or 
blow thzir noses they are distriburing tzese bacilli. The other difficulty 
is that the diseaSe begins very slowly and insidiously, nd it is common 
in the less severe cases for a pazien: io have really suffered from the 
disease for several years before it & discowerable ; and most of these cases 
are actively infectious, so that you will ze able to see that even where the 
segregation method has been carried o-t id many places we nave been 
greatly handicapped by the impcs:inility of controlling cases in the early 
stages. Even in the case of the Fhilippines cases are still cropping upe 
every year, although there are nc cases of m&rked dis2ase gaing about 
now. ‘That is a result partly of the lonz incubation period, and to infec- 
tion from those early cases which are so difficult to detect. In such a 
dreadful disease it is obvious ary patient will naturally hide -he symp- 
toms as long as he can, so that, as it seems to me, if we had some means® 
to enable us to attract the early cases, and if, instead of the early cases 
hiding themselves, we could give trem some inducement to coms forward 
as early as possible (which woulc be done if they realized they had a 
chance of being cured), then the problem would be immensely simplified. 

This is hardly the place to speak in detail with regard to the actual 
treatment, but I will deal with -Ee principles. The principle of the- 
recent a:lvances is exceedingly simple, azd is the same as I usec in work- 
ing out the emetine treatment of dysentery. It consists of nothing more 
than taking a drug, which has be2n us2d for centuries emgirically, and 
which is believed by great numbers of medical men to have some.definite 
influence over a definite disease, such as ipecacuanha in the case of 
dysentery and chaulmoogra,oil in leprosy. Then we set tc work to 
isolate the active principles, and 22t th’m into a solutle form, so that 
they car. be given by injection instezd oZ by the mouth. Recently chaul, 
moogra oil has been injected bv the ictermusculaz method with better 
‘results than formerly. I had prer‘ousl; come to the conclusion that the 
lower melting-point fatty acids, cald gynocardic acid, gave bet-er results 
than the whole oil. As far back as rnz2 I tried unsuccessfully to get 
an English firm to make me a scluble preparation of gynocardic acid. 
Later on Iset to work again, aad mede soluble socium salts of the 
different fatty acids of the oil, and I scon found that by injeccing these 
subcutaneously I got better results; buc the method was rather painful 
and slow, so I next found by a few very simple experiments that it was 
safe to inject these preparations rtravenously. I then found you got- 
a febrile and local reaction, followed by a much more rapid improvement, 
and oh making microscopical investigaons I found the lepresy bacilli 
in the tissues broke up into smal? rouri dots and were destroyed—the 
first time, I believe, in the history oz medicire that a pathogenous bacillus 
has beer: destroyed in the human s7stem by a vegetable substance. Then 
we found, after long treatment, the lesions completely disappeared, 
together with the bacilli. 

I am afraid we ¢annot talk abot 2 cure at this stage of a disease in 
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which the incubation period may be as long as eight years, because there 
may be some bacilli left which have not been destroyed, although I have 
a few cases who have remained well for about five years. At the same 
time, in 8o per cent. of my cases there has been very great improvement, 
and in over 40 per cent. the lesions have completely diŝappeared. The 
Americans have worked out a further practical advance, by using a 
slightly different chemical compaund, an ethyl ester chaulmoograte, given 
incramuscularly. Dr. Muir is also using it in many cases in Calcutta, 
and its results are proving very satisfactory. With it you can give about 
rco injections in an hour, against about 15 by the intravenous method. 
alaere are many other details which I cannot go into now, butethose are 
thesgssential points, and I 4m glad to say that we have now renewed hope, 
and the main point to my mind is that once this is known amongst the 
lepers themselves they will come in for treatment as early as possible. 
Not only will they be able to be treated in the asylums and in the large 
*lezer colonies about to be started in India, and then possibly discharged 
ar.d followed up, but also the treatment can now be carried out in every 
hospital in India and wherever leprosy occurs, and consequently it can 
be extended all over the world, and we shall therefore be in a better 
position to treat new cases which arise. The duration of the disease is 
about ten years. - 

Now just one final word about the children. A very remarkable fact 
is that where children of leper parents have lived with their parents for 
seven to ten years—that is, over the incubation period—44 per cent. were 
affected by Jeprosy; the children are infinitely more susceptible than 
adults,.and if we could protect the children from infection we could, I 
believe, get rid of leprosy by that method alone in about three genera- 
tions. When infected parents know that they can be treated efficiently, 
with a good chance of recovery$ they will, I think, be only too ready to 
be separated for a time from their children, to lessen the danger of infect- 
ing them. By such measures we are getting into a much better position 
to deal with the problem, and I am glad to say I was ablé to arrange 
before I left Incia for Dr. Muir to take up the research work in leprosy, 
and that research is now going on, and we want more and more research 
work to be carried on. We also want definite knowledge as to the way 
in which the disease is conveyed. We know that one patient must infect 
another directly or indirectly, but exactly how we do not know. When 
w2 get to know exactly how the disease is conveyed, we shall be able to 
deal with it still more effectively. (Hear, hear, and applause). 

Dr. CorNnwELL Rounp said that he had a suggestion to make, but it 
was quite in the nature of drawing a bow at a venture. He knew very 
li:tle about lepresy, except for having seen one case, but for the last, few 
years he had been making experiments with a certain drug, 2 which very 
liccle was known—-namely, tungstate of soda, which sehen to have a 
considerable retarding action on embryonic tissue, so much so that last 
year he had a tadpole alive in September (the control tadpoles “having 
changed normally to frogs during the summer), and this year he had a 
tadpole (hatched in March) in the middle of October, a result achieved _ 
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solely by the inhibitory action cf tungstate of soda. He thought there 
might possibly be some way in whica tungszate of soda could ke applied 
to the treatment of leprosy. Fer he had tried various strengths of solu- 
tion on tadpoles, pond-weed, alzæ ard water-cress, and found that 

_ with increasing strengths it killed out first of all one form of algz and 
then the water-cress, still greater st-engtks destroying the tadpoles; but 
finally, on the other hand, other forms df algæ seeming to be stimulated, 
thus suggesting a selective toxic ection by tungstate of soda on various 
forms c= life. According to Germar researches, it was comparatively 
innocuo::s to both animals and human beings, and he thought it might be 
worth trying to see if it hac a poisonous effect on the bacilli of leprosy’ 
He had looked up the authorities, bat he could find no information “ith 
regard to it, except in the German reports. In his experiments he had tried, 
by using a weak sclution, tc retard embryonic tissue, and in the tadpoles 
whose development and growth had ‘after primary stimulation) been kept, 
back, there was evidence that in sone cases it would do 30* 

Mr. CoLpSTREAM : Mr. Chairman Ladies and Gentlemen,—There has 
been put irto my hands this afterrocn a few sentences of a letter written 
by our good friend Dr. John Pollen, whose name is so well known by 
those in this room, addressed to Cclenel Meade, who gave them to me, as 
he was obliged to leave early. I will traxe the liberty of reading them to 
you. Dr. Pollen says: ° 


“I know something of lepers aad leper asylums, for I was once 
superintencent of the asylum in Eazmagiri, and I lived fœ many years 
close by the Matunga Leper Asylum in Bombay (in which my friend and 
brother-civilian Harry Ackworth, 1 c.s., tcok such an active and energetic 
interest). I used often to visit the asylum and tried to cheer the inmates, 
but usuelly lepers need little cheer ng. ‘Taking them all round, they are 
a cheerful and sometimes jovial crew, bearing their crosses with God» 
given patience and resignation. It is the old story: ‘He [God] does 
temper the wind to the shorn lamb,’ and life to the leper has its com- 
pensations. Still, he is most graceful =cr sympathy, ard being gifted 
with a Erighter intelligence than the unafflicted, he realizes honest efforts 
to make is life happier, and is helpful and grateful for them. 

“I am delighted to gather from Dr. Oldrieve’s paper that there is 
some prospect of a recognized cure for leprosy. The Great Healer, of 
course, healed the disease >y a zouch, and there is perhaps more in 
Christiar. Science in relation to this fell disease than many imagine; and 
of course we know the dipping in Jordan’s stream, with a kind of pro- 
testing kalf-fait and nascent hope, worked a well-known wonder. (Any 
faith that drives out the old despeir must have a curative effect, and as 
an Esperentigt I am a firm believer in Hope.) 

** What a good thing it would be to get a Tolstoyan idealist like Gandhi 
to give up his political sainthood and werk for the well-being of lepers! 


* This series of experiments has been duplicated with like results by Mr. Milligan, 
F. Z.S., curator to the Zoological Deparment cf Horniman Mussum. The tadpole 


- is stil] alive and unchahged at the end cf Ncvember. 
e 
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This is a work in which he might give up his Non-Co-operation and 
co-operate with the Government in making provision for all lepers who 
either desire to segregate themselves, or who ought to be segregated for 
the good of others.” 


Let us hope that Mr. Gandhi will be persuaded to turn his attention 
and his great energies in this direction. 

Ladies and gentlemen, before I sit down I have to discharge another 
task. It is to propose for your acceptance a hearty vote of thanks to our 
chairman. We are fortunate in having as our chairman to-day Sir 
Edward Gait, who is so conversant with the whole problem of lepers, and 
wh® has distinguished hiriself by his work for the betterment of this 
people, and who has done long and honourable service in India, and 
latterly in the high positidn of Governor of Behar and Orissa. I am sure 
you will join with me in offering a most hearty vote of thanks to Sir 
“Edward Gait. * 

The resolution was seconded, and carried by acclamation. 

The CHAIRMAN : This concludes the proceedings, and the meeting is 
now closed, 


THE ENGLISH BOY IN INDIA 
By THE Rev. OSWALD YounGHUSBAND 


Since I have been back in England I have been trying to 
raise money for a University hestel for English students in 
India. On all sides I have been told’ that no time could@be 
more difficult than the present for raising money. But 
apart from the question of money, there seems to be a con- 
siderable lack of knowledge as to the existence of these 
boys in India, To test zhat matter I recently put two 
questions to young Eng::shmen educated in India who 
have come home for further t-aining at universities and 
workshops. I asked them, in the first place, how they 
found people in England. whether they were friendly to 
them, and they replied, “ Perfectly.” I then asked them 
whether they had ever y2t fcund anybody ia England 
who was aware of the existence of English boys educated 
in India, and they replied, “ Never.” 

Perhaps the simplest explaration of the existence of 
English boys educated in India would be that if the 
inhabitants of any given town cr village in England were 
to be planted down in India, only a limited number of them 
would be able to afford to send their boys home for educa- 
tion. Men who are workirg in such capacities as station- 
masters, guards, engine-drivers, foremen, and office 
superintendents are not always ia a position to send their 
boys home for education, end, rurther than that, some of 
them nave become domiciled or settled down in India. 
There are, then, these two todies of men—thase covenanted 
from England, and those domiciled in the country—who 
have their sons educated in India: In adcition to them 
there are Anglo-Indians, The term “ Eurasian” is a very 
vague term, and includes hose who have no connection 
- with England. * The term ‘‘Anmglo-Indian” means those 
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of English stock. A hundred and fifty years ago a journey 
to India took a long time, and those who went out were 
not in any hurry to come home again. They did not come 
home at those frequent intervals that men do now. English 
girls in those days were perhaps not so enterprising as they 
are now, and there were not many girls in England ready 
to take that long jourrfey to India. Englishmen in India 
desired to marry, and in the absence of English girls they 
“married Indian wives. It is not the usual custom at the 
present day for Englishmen to marry Indian wives. It 
dates from a period in the past when there were few 
«English girls in the country. The descendants of these 
marriages have been brought up at English schools with 
English boys and on English lines, and they should, I 
think, be regarded as English. If they are not regarded as 
English, but a being neither one thing.nor the other, it may 
lead to results not satisfactory to them or to anybody else. 
Sometimes men, in the bitterness of their hearts, have said: 
“Tf Englishmen wish to be apart from us we wish to be 
apart „from Englishmen. We wish to be neither English 
nor Indian, but to have a separate Anglo-Indian race of our 
own. In practice that might come to mean: “ We wish to 
be apart from Englishmen, but we can leave Englishmen to 
fag about and provide for the education of our boys’’—an 
invitation which Englishmen would decline with thanks, 
and boys in India would be left to their fate. Government 
has, I think, made a serious mistake in regarding those who 
have been brought up in Indiaas being not English. Some 
years ago I said to an English friend of mine, a high 
official of the Government of India, that I thought a certain 
Englishman would make an excellent representative for the 
domiciled community on the Legislative Council. He 
replied: “I quite agree with you. He isa first-rate man, 
but the unfortunate part of it is he happeng to be an 
Englishman.” I said: ‘I do not know why you should 
say unfortunate. I happen to be an Englishman myself, - 
and for years the domiciled community in, Lahore, English | 
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and Anglo-Indian alike, have elected meas their President.” 
The matter seems to have started in this way. In the old 
days it was considered an tnferior thing to have been 
educated outside Britain. But Australians and Canadians, 
being masters of their own couztries, were able to say to 
England: “ We are attached tc the Old Country, but we 
consider the young country to be just as gocd as the Old 
Country.” And England could not say them nay, or the 
world-wide British Empire migk: haye been reduced to L 
small island in the North Sea. Englishmen educated in 
India kave been in a different positiom. They have never 
been masters of India. They have had on one side of, 
them cfficials from England, and on the other side the 
masses of Indians, outnumberirg them by a thousand to 
one, who have rapidly been gair:ng the power to rule and 
govern their own country. Whilst, then, it is no longer 
considered an inferior thing to have been educated in 
Canada or Australia, it is still rexarded as an inferior thing 
to have been educated in India. When, in addition to this, 
some of the boys had a touch o” colour, it was ‘considered 
that the schools could not, possibly be English schools. 

I have gone into this matter at some length, because it 
vitally affects the educational problem in India at the 
present time. A considerable number of men who have 
been heads of Government de>zar:ments, and not a few men 
who have come to the front in non-official capacities, have 
been eaucated at schools in Northern India. Taken as a 
whole, though there have certainly been exceptions, they 
have had little sense of respcns bility to their own system | 
of education. l 

As I toiled along with the weary task of raising money. 
for a University hostel the attizude of too many of them 
was: “It is so nice seeing somebody fagging about and 
doing our Work for us.” Under tkose circumstances, nothing 
would have induced me to go on with the work except the 
knowledge that it was, anyhow, not the fault of the boys 
_themse-ves. Then men educate= in England, who seem to 
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me to have been the original cause of the trouble, said : 
“Let men educated in India do their own work them- 
selves”; whilst here at home men have said: ‘‘ We have 
every sympathy with these boys, and we think the Uni- 
versity hostel an excellent idea ; but income-tax in England 
is at six shillings in the pound, and it is for people in India 
to see it through.” 

Unless, then, there is a much better mutual understanding 
Between men educated in India and in England the future 
before boys in India will be a perilous one. I venture to 
hope that the Prince of Wales, with his royal gift of 
sympathy, will be able to create a better spirit all round, 
and give a message of hope to these boys in India that 
England has not forgotten them, and will not forget: them. 

What, then, are the lines on which they should be trained, 
now that there is no longer any paternal government, and 
that they have to develop their own life as British settlers 
in India? I think that they should be trained much more 
on colonial lines, by which a lazy boy has things made un- 
pleasant for’ him, and an energetic boy can rise to whatever 
position in life he is fit for. English boys in India, if they 
have been lazy, have had an easier time, and if they have 
been energetic a harder time in India+than in other parts of 
the Empire. 

Some four years ago I gathered together a number of 
boys, and said to them : “Some of you are lazy and some 
of you are energetic. In that respect you are exactly 
like boys in England and other parts of the Empire. I 
have not got the time to give to both classes, so I willleave 
the lazy boys to the general effects of the Reform scheme, 
which will be able to deal with them much better than I 
can, but I should like, if possible, to do something to help 
` those that are energetic.” I then set to work to make 
enquiries. Both the Engineering College at Rodérkee and 
the Forest College at Dehra Dun told me that nearly all 
their students had previously taken science degrees, and 
that an English boy would not have the slightest chance of 
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holding his own unless he had had some measure of Uni- 
versity education. I then asked business men what was 
the kest commercial college in India, and I was told the 
Sydenham College of Commerce at Bombay. On enquiring 
at that college I was told tha: before a student could be 
admitted he must have read at the University up to the 
Intermediate stage. University training is also needed for 
a medical degree and for the different Imzerial Services, 
for waich there is now recruitimg in,Indiz. The object 6f 
a University hostel is not to deter boys from coming to 
England, but to provide for these boys (and there are many 
of them) whose parents cannot a-ford to send them home. . 
The hostel, which is still in -2mporary buildings, is open 
to students from any part of Irda, and some have already 
come from the United and the Central Provinces, but the 
majority have come from the Punjab. As there is no likeli- 
hood that the Punjab Goverment would support more 
than one such hostel in the province, the fairest thing 
seemed to be to make it not omlv open to all denominations, 
but governed by a committee »epresentative of all denomi- 
natioas. The Hostel Commi:tee at Lahore includes the 
© Church of England Bishop, a senior Roman Catholic priest, 
and the chairman of the Board. regulating the affairs of the 
Presbyterian Church throughcut India, besides the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Punjab Umiversity aad other leading 
educetionalists. The ex-Mcderator of the Church of 
Scotiand, who has been commussioned tc go to India this 
winter, tells me that he will maze a point of visiting Lahore, 
and will, amongst other’ things, -eport to the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland what it can do along the 
lines of this hostel. The question has sometimes been 
asked whether boys are happy in India, or whether they are 
only there because they cannot Lelp themselves. 
Since Y have been home ir. England I have been told, 
both at public schools and Uriversities, that there is a 
strong reluctance on the part cf young men at the present 
time to go out to India, at any rate to Government service 
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in India. I have therefore been rather struck by the 
attitude of young men educated in India. I put the matter 
to some of those recently come home in this way. I said 
to them : “Now that you are here in England there is no 
need for you to return to India, unless you want to. If you 
like, you can say to yourselves, ‘ Our fathers were very 
sensible men in settling’ down in India, but we may be 
rather foolish boys if we remain settled down in India.’ 
Thee is no law that compels you to remain domiciled in 
India. You can change your domicile and settle down in 
England if you wish*to do so.” I found, however, that 
npne of them wanted to settle down in England. Some of 
them wanted to go to some other part of the world, such 
as South America, for engineering experience, but they all 
seemed to wish eventually to make their way back to India. 

Their feeling seemed to be something like this: “We 
have been brought up in India, and we like India. We are 
very glad to have come to England for experience. We 
would not have missed that experience for worlds, but we 
feel that England is too small and cramped an island to 
remain in, and we should like to go back to India.” What, 
then, will be their position in India? Mr. Sastri once 
asked me whether the domiciled community considered that 
they were part of the nation of India. I replied: “No. 
I think they consider that they are part of the nation of 
England.” 

I believe that was the correct answer to give. I do not 
suppose that Indians resident in this country would consider 
that they are part of the nation of England. They would 
be, and would wish themselves to be, still Indians. Neither 
Englishmen nor Indians lose their identity by settling in 
the other country. The position of these boys in India 
will be, I should imagine, that of British settlers in India 
wno, now that the days of a paternal government 4re. over, 
have serious responsibilities to face. 5 

As the East India Association includes amongst its 
members both Englishmen and Indians, and exists to 
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promote the welfare of the inhabitants of India, I thought 
it might be of some i:terest to consider whether the 
relations between these Britisk settlers and the general 
body of thé people of Irda arə satisfactory; if they are 
unsatisfactory, what has caused them to be unsatisfactory, 
and if there are any ways b7 which they can be made 
more satisfactory. I beltewe that on the whole they are 
satisfactory, and that ther cou.d be made more satisfactory 
if attention is paid to certain points., á 

Ary looking down on boys in India or calling them by 
unsatisfactory names makes things more difficult. The 
other day I’ read in a London paper a short article by 
a lady in Northern India, in which she said that these 
boys were looked down upon and were called half-castes, 
and that they in turn called Indians niggers. I have very 
rarely come across boys ia [ncia who call Indians niggers, 
and when they do so, it is tha easiest thing in the world. 
to deal with them. The rough and tumble life of a big 
railway workshop may nat be the best place in the world 
for manners, but in spi:e of that their mariners on the 
whole are extremely gocd; much better than are some- 
times found in big workskops in England. I venture to 
hope, then, that epithets will not be applied about them, 
which they dislike very mush indeed. Then, had religious 
bodies in England in the frst instance gone carefully into 
the educational needs of EngHsh boys in India, made their 
education efficient and edequate for the needs of to-day, 
they. would have had little difficulty in carrying them with 
them in work for Indians; but going in the first place 
to Indian students, prev:d. ng University hostels for them, 
and then saying to English students, “ We are sorry that 
we have not got the means to provide you with University 
hostels,” has proved a source of irritation to English boys 
in India? 

To take another point. Hzc Labour leaders when they 
came to India gone in tha first instance to British artisans 
in India, carefully studied their problems and difficulties, 
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and, having done so, laid them before the Trades Unions 
in England, they would have had little difficulty in carrying 
British artisans with them in a sympathetic gragp of Indian 
affairs. As it is, British artisans in ‘India consider that 
if. India is to be ruled bythe Labour party in England 
it will be the end of all things. Their view may be right 
or wrong, but it is worthy of notice. These matters all 
deserve consideration when the relations between British 
settlers and the general body of Indians are considered. 

Some have thought that there is something radically 
wrong with the British boy in India, and that he cannot get 
on well with.Indians. I believe that that is a complete 
mistake. Nearly four years ago a small University hostel 
was started for these boys in temporary quarters at Lahore. 
Not long after the Punjab disorders broke out. There 
has been a good deal of racial feeling, probably more in 
the Punjab than ‘elsewhere. The position of these hostel 
students has not been an easy one. Had undergraduates 
from England been ‘at this hostel it is quite likely that 
they might have come into collision with Indian students 
from time to time ; yet during all this time I have not had 
a single complaint with regard to any hostel student, 
whilst Indian professors have told ‘me that they are 
thorough young gentlemen, and that they would like to 
have many more of them. 

The way to deal with racial feeling in India at the 
present time seems to be to create fresh points of contact 
between Englishmen and Indians. English sportsmen 
may not have much in common with Indian philosophers ; 
bet English sportsmen will have common interests with 
Indian sportsmen, English philosophers with Indian philo- 
sophers, English business men with Indian business men, 
and English politicians with Indian politicians. Who are 
there then to have points of contact with Indian under- 
graduates who are now at the most impressionable peried 
of their lives easily influenced in one direction or another 


and who will play no small part in the future life of India? 
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The answer is, “Their English fellow-undergraduates.” 
They may be able to speex in a language better understood 
by Indian students than that spoken by English officials. 
Officials are bound to szy tha: Government is invariably 
right whatever their private judgment may be. Indians 
reply that Government s invariably wrong. The more 
that Englishmen say that Goverment is 2 divine institu- 
tion, the more Indians reply that it is satanic. English 
undergraduates are free men, and can interpret the thouglfts 
of Englishmen as follows: ‘ None cf us Englishmen really. 
‘believe that Government is always right, and we are quite 
sure that you Indians do not really believe, that Goverg- 
ment is always wrong. If you sttdy our newspapers in 
England you will see that whilst they are not favourably 
impressed by the red-teve that gces on in Government 
offices, they are quite -eady to admit that permanent 
officials may sometimes do useful work.” «in the ordinary 
intercourse of daily life, and not least upon the playing 
fields, the English undezzracuate has mary opportunities 
of showing that, though the Englishman may takg a little 
time to know, yet when you dc get to know him he is not 
a bad fellow. The fæct that this hostel, still in its infancy 
and hardly yet out ‘of ite cradle, has already done useful 
work in difficult times seams tc me to be a sign that that 
often despised person, the English boy in India, has within 
him a greater capacity for usefulness than he has always | 
been given credit for, aml anything that the East India 
Association can do to susain end develop interest in him 
will, I believe, be well wo-th the doiag. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the East India Association was held on Monday, November 21, 
1921, at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 1, at which a paper was read 
by the Rev. Oswald Younghusband, entitled “ The English Boy in India.” 
The Right Hon. Lord Megton, %.c.s.1., LL.D,, occupied the chair, and 
the following, amongst others, were present: The Right Hon. Lord 
Lamington, G.C.M.G., 6.C,1.E., Colonel Sir Charles E. Yate, Bart., 
CSI, CM.G., M.P., Sir Frank C. Gates, K.c.LE., cs.1., Sir William 
-Qvens Clark, Sir Herbert Holmwood, Mr. F. H. Brown, c.1.5., Mr. W. 
Coldstream, K.-i-H., Lady Kensington, Miss F. R. Scatcherd, Khan 
Bahadur A. M. Dalal, Mr. B. C. Vaidya, Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Mrs. Drury, 
the Rev. Dr. W. Stanton, the Rev. Frank Penny, Captain Roberts, Mr. A. 
Gillespie, Mr. H. J. R. Hemming, Mrs. Collis, Mr. Cowell, Mrs. Walsh, 
Miss Nina Corner, Mr. P. H. de la Terre, Mrs. Reid, and Mr. Stanley P. 
Rice, Hon. Secretary. 

The CuarrMaN: Ladies and gentlemen, the paper which we have met 
to hear this afternoon is possibly a little out of the ordinary run of the 
papers which we generally listen to at this Association; but on that 
account alone, ‘and still more on account of the zealand enthusiasm which 
lies behind it, as you will appreciate when you have heard the paper, I am 
sure it will receive your sympathetic attention. It is, in reality, part of a 
campaign which Mr. Younghusband is carrying on for the benefit and 
improvement of our own kith and kin in Indias It is quite unnecessary 
for me to introduce Mr. Younghusband to you. For many years he has 
engaged himself, as you are all aware, in the interests of our people in 
India, and at present he is spending his hard-earned furlough and too 
brief leisure in trying to get established a university hostel at Lahore. 
Without further ado, I will ask Mr. Younghusband to read his paper. 

The Lecture was then read and received with applause. 

The CHAIRMAN : Ladies*and gentlemen, we hear in this Association 
rom time to time various points of view in regard to India and its needs, 
and we hear a great deal about its extraordinarily diverse educational 
requirements. The topic which has been presented to us by Mr. Young- 
husband this afternoon is, as we expected it would be, somewhat of an 
unusual character; and I think we ought to be grateful to Mr. Ypung- 
husband for the extraordinarily fairminded, lucid, and convincing manter 
in which he has described the conditions of a particularly difficilt problem. 
There are many reasons why our sympathies would justly and legitimately 
te with him this afternoon. There are three reasons which stand straight 
in the forefront of the paper. In the first place, the existence of this 
special class for whom Mr. Younghusband pleads is our own fault—I do 
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not say the fault of those in this soom, zut the fault of their forefathers in 
India, and of the administration in Ind:a generally. He has pointed out 
that in the early days, owing to “he condition of things, there was a great 
deal of cross-breeding. As a rac we are responsible for that. Then we 
have ccntinuously allowed, anc ery often encouraged, either directly or 
indirect._v by the difficulties of their getting back to England, the settle- 
ment of Europeans i in India; me- of taf European soldier type, men who 
have gone out there as artisans or other rise, on low pay, got married and 
settled there, and became incapable of returning and taking up their 
English domicile. That is the irst reason why we should feel a special 
responsi ‘bility for the domiciled d2scencants qf Englishmen. Then tbefr 

conditicn in many respects is nct satisfectary. I do not think it is known 
outside India how large and cons derab e a population ol poor Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians, or Eurasians, or vhatever you may choose to call them, 
there is in the large towns of Incia; nor is it realized how impoverished 
they are. It is quite true aspers:2ns may be cast upon their lack of thrift, 
but the fact remains that they are ving ic: very impoverished circumstances. 
And they are also liable to seriois intemal dissensions, My own experi- 
ences in attempting to get establ shed 2 hostel in another part of India, 
somewhat similar to what Mr. Younghusband is now advocating in Lahore, 
were decidedly disappointing. ‘Lhe doniciled community set out to raise 
for this purpose a very substantic. sum of money, and succeeded very well, 
up to a point when disagreemen: arose and contributions ceased. What 
had been raised fell short of whaz the local Governmert considered was 
sufficient to warrant the establichmen: of a hostel, and °I believe the 
foundation stone of that hostel still stends in the middle of a ploughed 
field. And yet the first necessit for removing this poverty and inability 
to combine is more and betfer edicatiog ; and in that necessity we have a 
second reason why we should do what we can to help our kith and kin in 
India. There is a third reason, a very iifficult one to touch upon withovft 
getting into politics, and politics cre very rightly barred at these meetings. 
I venture to think that, when Mr. Sasrri put the Socratic question which 
Mr. Younghusband, quoted in ne paper, he knew exactly the answer 
which was going to be given, and he p.t it for the purpose of getting that 
answer and using that answer whan necessary. Now it is, from the Indian 
point of view, a very difficult >mposit:on to defend that the Indian tax- 
payer should use his money fcz the sducation of a community which 
declines to participate in the Indiar nation, and should use for that 
purpose a relatively larger sum of mone? than for the education of his own 
nationals. The time may come anc I hope it will come, when these 
racial, discrepancies, which at present make India and its national life so 
difficult, will largely vanish ; wher the =nglish boy educated in India will 
be as prcud of his Indian nationaity as the Hindu or Mohammedan ; but 
that time is not yet. Until, hovever, it does come, and so long as the 
domiviled community in India deinite’y anc, it may be, sometimes a little 
ostentatiously, stands outside, I tLink it is upon us to relieve the Indian 
taxpayer of some part of the cost of their education. Those are the three 
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arguments whch appeal to me for supporting very strongly the campaign 
which Mr, Younghusband has come over to this country to inaugurate. I 
see in this audience several who have done splendid service for the 
comiciled community in India, and I know we are addresging a converted 
audience ; let everyone of us use whatever influence we have to promote 
the cause which Mr. Younghusband has so ably pleaded, and allow him to 
go back to Lahore with the feeling that he has succeeded. (Applause.) 

I am requested to invite discussion, but, before general discussion takes 
place, I should like to ask Miss Scatcherd to read two letters which, I 
understand, are in her possession. 

Wiss F. R. SCATCHERD said that Dr. Pollen had followed His usual 
practice of sending a letter for the meeting, and she would just like to 
read the part that referred to Mr. Younghusband’s paper, which was 
aS tollows : 


e The Lecturereseems to have been told many queer things about Indian- 
British boys, end to have said many queerer things to boys and fathers in 
India and in England. Things must certainly have changed a great deal 
in India since I last visited it ten years ago, if British boys in India are 
looked down apon and called “ unsatisfactory names because they have 
been educated in Indian schools.” 

I seem to remember that Rudyard Kipling received his early education 
in Bombay— efore he and my friend General Lionel Dunsterville (the 
original of “ Stalky”) were school-fellows at Weston-super-Mare : and I 
never remember any of the St. Xavier or Byculla schoolboys being looked 
eae or regarded with scorn because their schools happened to be 
in India 3 

Of course we all know that “a hundred and fifty years ago a journey to 
India took a long time, ” and that “some Englishmen married Indian 
wives,” and tnat K it is not the usual custom at the present day for 
Erglishmen tc marry Indian wives.” But I Nave never heard any of the 
descendants of these marriages (and I have mgt many) declare that they 
wish “to be epart from Englishmen ”—but could “leave Englishmen to 
look about and provide for the education of their own boys.” 

Again, I heve never heard of Englishmen or Indians ‘‘losing their 
identity by settling in the other country.” 

I fear I caniot quite follow the point the Lecturer makes about British 
artisans in Incia considering “that if India is to be ruled by the Labour 
Party in Englend it will be the end of all things.” 


Colonel Sir Cuartes Yare said he entirely agreed with what the 
Lecturer had told the meeting as to the large number of British-born boys 
there were in India whose parents could not afford to send them home 
to be educatec, and how absolutely necessary it was that the best should 
be done to previde for the education of those boys in India. He could 
also quite real:ze what the Lecturer had said about boys brought up in 
India wishing to return there. For instance, boys brought pie in India 
who came home and passed for the army generally wished to get into the 
Indian Army end to return to India. He thought everybody, wherever 
born, as a rule wanted to return to their native place, and especially fh the 
case of India, where boys born and brought up there understood the 
people in the country so well. With regard to the Lecturer’s remarks 
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as to the provision of university hostels for Indian students and not for 
English students, the Chairman had tcld the meeting of the difficulty 
there must be in getting the Indian taxpayer to provide money for the 
education of Eyropean children in India. It was a difficulty which had 
become apparent ‘to all, In the papers che other day he had noticed a 
telegram from India saying that a Psovincial Legislative Council had 
recommended that in future no grants ir ‘id out of the Provincial revenues 
should te given to European schools wkica did not throw open admission 
to Indiza students unreservedly, ard which did not provide facilities for 
the residence aná boarding of Indiam students. That was an action 
unprecedented in India, and one waich all must take cognizance eo 
was an example of the feeling in th2 Provincial Legislative Courfils 
of to-day, and we had to look forward to the time when financial control 
would ke more and more given to the Legislative Councils, and, if the 
present bitter feeling continued, thase Councils would endeavour to stop 
all grans to European schools. Perscnally, he thought th&t the domiciled’ 
Europeans who made India their residerce were as much entitled to grants 
for the: schools as the Indians were Zor theirs. (Hear, hear.) He 
thought that the policy which had kitherto prevailed should be maintained, 
and tha: grants should be given equaly to Indians and to Europeans 
domiciled in the country, but he was sorry to say that, owing to the racial 
animosizy amongst Indians which had grown up in India of late, and 
which, according to the papers, was growing stronger and stronger day by 
day, the probability was that all Eurepean schools would have their 
usefulness curtailed year by year as tims went on. It wasto be hoped 
that the spirit of racial antagonism amorgst Indians would gradtially die 
down, but, in his opinion, European sckools ought to have a claim on the 
Government of India for a continuance bf the grants that they had hitherto 
been en:oying, and every opposition should be offered to this action on 
the part of the Legislative Councils. ‘With regard to the Lecturer’s 
remarks to the effect that “had Labour leaders when they came to India 
gone in the first instance to British artisans in India, carefully studied 
their problems and difficulties, and, having done so, laid them before the 
Trade Unions in England, they would kave had little difficulty in carrying 
British artisans with them in a sympazhetic grasp of Indian affairs,” it 
must be remembered that these Labour l=aders went out to India solely for 
political purposes ; their mission had nothing whatever to do with Labour 
or with Trade Unions. They went out solely for the purpose of meeting 
the Inc.an agitators; they associated solely with them, and he did not 
suppose that any Labour leader ever visited any of the railway workshops 
or other works in India where British labour was emplcyed, or had done 
anything whatsoever to help the British working man. (Hear, hear.) In 
the House of Commons-he had noticed the same failing of Labour leaders 
to help their countrymen in the cas2 cf Russia. When in Petrograd and 
Mosapw he was very proud to see tae number of British artisans who held 
good posts in the cotton mills and othe: works out there, but when the 
Bolshevist Revolution came all those Eng-ish men, wor-en, and children 
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were reduced to absolute beggary ; they were rescued by the Government 
with difficulty, and many of them were now in the workhouse—they never 
had a word of comfort from any Labour‘leader. When the matter came 
up in the House of Commons, he heard a Labour leader say, “ Let them 
go to the workhouse.” They did nothing to help their own countrymen 
or their own class, but did all they could to help the Russian revolutionists. 
He thought the Lecturer, when Re said what he did, spoke to the point, 
and that no help could be looked for from the Labour leaders in this 
country. He was glad to have heard from the Chairman how he had 
tried to establish a university hostel in his Province, but was sorry to hear 

at he had failed. The number of British working men in India was 
incteasing and their families were increasing. As he had said before, he 
thought the children would probably want to stay in India, and what was 
to be done to help them’ was a very difficult problem. He could only 
join with the Chairman in saying that all must try to do what they 
‘could. (Applatise.) 

Lord Lamincton asked the Lecturer if he could give any idea as to 
what number of British youths there were who would avail themselves of 
such a hostel as proposed, and whether the numbers were large or 
diminishing. He presumed the number was diminishing, because not so 
many Englishmen were marrying Indians, and because of the greater 
facilities for sendirlg boys home for commerce training in this country. 
He did not know whether Colonel Yate’s statement, that it was the 
common instinct to return to the country in which one was born, was quite 
accurate. Ht undoubtedly thought that sympathy ought to be extended 
to thos who had their domicile in India, and that every facility ought to 
be given to them to have their training in India if they so desired. 
Whether it was possible in these days of financial stringency to establish a 
fund for that purpose remained to be seen, but it seemed to him that 
nowadays the Government took three-quarters or more of one’s income for 
their most excellent purposes, and every day some scheme was being 
brought forward which was absolutely impracticable. He thought. the 
Government of India should realize that they had a certain responsibility 
towards those who had gone out to assist in the administration and 
development of India, and, in that way, something might be done to 
secure a hostel for those who were unable to come > home for their 
education. (Applause). 

Rev. Dr. WEITBRECHT STANTON said the question, What could be 
done for the British boy in India? had been treated from the side of 
education. In respect of that the Chairman had touched the heart of the 
question when he pointed out that the future position of the English boy 
in India would largely depend on his attitude towards the Indian natignal 
movement. If he, being already a statutory native of India, @ould learn to 
identify himself with Indian aspirations, he might get on very well, but if 
he did not he would have a very difficult time indeed. As an examjner in 
Urdu for the Cambridge Senior and Junior Local Examinations, the 
speaker had had occasion during several years to observe the attitude of 
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the Ang-o-Indian boys and girls towards the leading Indian vernacular. 
From hundreds of papers it was abuncantly evident that, although they 
could talk volubly and effectively to Irdians in the country, their Urdu 
grammar and cgmposition was lamentetly and glaringly defective. That 
was due to the fact that they had been srought up te despise the ver- 
nacular and to imitate English blunder: znd barbaris:ns lest they should 
be taken for “natives.” Such an attitacle must be extremely detrimental 
to their success in life. If they would no: put themselves into tune with 
the language which expressed the thorght of the country, how were they 
going tc get a position in that country? We needed to change the 
atmosphere of education for the Anglc-Indian boys, and to imbue the 
with an esteem for the language and literature of India and for the great 
country in which their lot is cast. Such a change of mental direction 
would do much towards helping Anglo-Incian youth to find such a touch 
with theiz environment as would rercer their futures more tolerable, 
Another question with reference to the nzture of Anglo-Indian education 
the speaker asked with more diffidenzs, because he hed not had such 
direct touch with it. Many of those present might be aware of the Com- 
mission :ent out last year to India from -he various missionary sccieties to 
investigate village education. After cetcing the whole country, their 
leading recommendation was that greater facilities should be provided for 
vocational education which would really it the children ror their prospec- 
tive calling in life. Do we not need to ĉo more in this direction in the 
education of Anglo-Indian children, so that this element of the Indian 
population may have an honourable plece in the community for the 
services which it would be fitted to rencer zo the community? (Aphlause.) 
Rev. FRANK Penny said he gathered from the paper that Mr. Young- 
husband was making an effert tc cure a great mistake which had been 
made in ihe past. Of cougse, Evei felt that there was something 
wrong. One knew what the education z.ven to the domiciled community 
in India was, and most people would like to xnow how to make it better. 
He thougnat that the only way to arrive at a proper conclusion was to go 
back to the history of the matter and ss= how it was that the train, so to 
speak, went off the line. Up to 1853 taere was no difficulty for the 
Anglo-Indian, or the East Indian as he was then called, to get employment. 
He was tne recognized person who came midway between the European 
on the one hand and the native of the corntry on the other; he was able 
to speak their language and be a very us2ful go-between between the two. 
Then came the Education Act, and by degrees (it was a gradual move- 
ment which was never intended) the Exrasian lost his >osition as a go- 
between, and, instead of being found as a superintendent in every office, 
he as found to be ousted by the betcer educated Indians, for whose 
education the Government paid. That bas been going on for the last 
sixty or seventy years ; gradually the netire of the country has become 
bettereeducated than the Eurasian ; h> can talk English better; he is 
more inteligent.: He has gone througi a college where there are good 
teachers, whereas the Eurasian only hac education which would enable 
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him to become a good clerk, and, because of these differences, the 
Eurasian lost his place and the native stepped into it. It seemed to the 
speaker that, as there was an effort at the present time to improve 
matters, it was necessary to take notice of how the difficulty originally 
began in order to find out how to cure it in the future. To his mind the 
only possible way of curing the difficulty was to get first-rate schocls 
started in India which woul@ enable the Anglo-Indians to be as 
well educated as the natives of the country with whom they were 
competing. Whether this was done by means of hostels or by any other 
means the same conclusion would be arrived at, and there would be a 

ell-educated Anglo-Indian community which would be able tò protect 
its own interests. He stated that, amongst other Associations, the Indian 
Church Association had sent out about £5,000 a year—the Laidlaw 
Committee had sent a sirhilar amount—for the education of the Anglo- 
Indians, so that really there was a good deal being done in England for 
the education ôf the Anglo-Indians; and it remained for them to rise to 
the position which it was hoped they would occupy. He was aware that 
the Chairman had particular ideas on the subject as to whether the 
Government should help in the scheme; but it was a large question 
on which there was something to be said on the other side. As an 
analogy he recalled the fact that when the Bishopric Bill was passed 
in 1813, the East* India Company condemned and opposed it at first 
because they did not consider that their profits should be used for 
religious purposes; there was a large meeting of the Proprietors, who 
protested agaenst the passing of the Bill because it was a wrong use of the 
money which ought to be distributed amongst themselves. Then certain 
alterations were made in the Bill, and it was made clear, first of all that 
the Bishops and Chaplains to be appointed were not to be paid out of the 
taxes at all, and, secondly, that they were not to be paid out of the profits 
of the Company, but that they were to be paid out of the territorial 
revenues. What was said was: We, as the owners of an estate in England, 
derive from our tenants such and such an income; we havea right to 
expend that income as we please; and if we appoint a chaplain for 
our personal benefit we will do so; and whatever we pay we will pay out 
of our territorial revenues. The position of the East India Company in 
India was the same as the landowner in England. That was another way 
of looking at the question. The Government of the country had to do 
the best it could considering that it had to govern a large number of 
people of different retigions, different tastes, different habits, and different 
desires; what they had to do was to try and act as honestly and 
independently as possible, and do the best for every person that they 
ruled over. That was a point which he would like to have considered 
when trying to solve the difficult question raised. In c@mclusion, he 
wished Mr. Younghusband all luck in his efforts. 

The SECRETARY Said that, with reference to the Chairman’s suggestion 
that it is extremely difficult to ask the Indian tax-payer to pay for the 
European schools, he did not think it was very easy to divide up taxation 
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into watertight compartments, and sav that you would aot pay for this and 
that anc would pay for the other, and, ‘£ it was a question of more or less 
vague give and take, possibly the Indiar might be met by the argument 
that the British boy in India comes largely from the artisan class, and that 
British artisans had originally come out to India for the benefit of India 
herself. As an example he instancec the Tata Steel Warxs at Jamshidpur, 
where a very large number of the n:ghe? staff positions were manned by 
Europeans. If Europeans went out to India to assist in the great 
industrial enterprises, it did not seem <o him altogether fair that India 
should do all the taking and nothing of the giving. The fact that the 
_ Englishmen were out there, and very lixzly would have families out ther 
must be accepted, and it hardly seemec “air to‘take all that the artisan a 
to give ta India and then say: “ Your caikdren may go hang for all I care.” 
With regard to the other argument wh ch Sir Charles Yate used, that it 
was a rere matter of policy, and tha: tke present tendency was for the 
Indian to cut down all his grants, thet was a fact whith possibly hi? 
argument might not be sufficient to meet, but if it was desirable to 
encourage the English boy to accep: _mdian nationality, surely the worst 
possible way was to establish schools waich accentuated that nationality. 
It seemed to him that the proper way cf meeting the difficulty was to 
have mixed schools. If the’ Indians say that they will nat give any grants 
to Eurepean schools which will not admit Indians, the retort is that 
English beys must be admitted into Indian schools. Possibly Indians 
would accept that, but then the cus:ants were so different that it would be 
extremely difficult for an English boy to adapt himse!f to Indian customs, 
and the consequence would be that, in spite of all tha: could be done, he 
would remain English, whether in an Indian school or an English school. 

Mr. W. COLDSTREAM, speaking as zm old official whe had resided for 
many years in the Punjab, said he thoazht there was < great obligation to 
act in the manner suggested by the Lecturer. There was a lack of highes 
education for the domiciled English bo~ end for the Eurasian or Anglo- 
Indian boy, and it was necessary to provide that in some kind of way. 
There was a great obligation, a great need, and a great encouragement. 
Young Anglo-Indians have done wel. in tke past considering the measure 
of education available. Herememberec, inthe Punjak, a family of five or 
six boys who all went to Bishop Cottoa’s School in fimla; all of whom 
attainec. success in life, and several recse io very responsible posts in the 
administrative or judicial service o7 (Government. The young fellows 
were there, and if suitable education wes provided a great work would be 
accomplished, not only to their own benefit, but to the benefit of the 
Empire. 

Thè Lecturer, in reply, said that as:o what Dr. Stanton had said about 
the need fo vocational training, the vrhole object o7 the hostel was to 
enable boys to get that professional tra.r.irg which thew so much stood in 
need pf, and for which there was an in>-easing desire on the part of the 
boys themselves. He did not advise beys necessarily <o leave India, but, 
on the other hand, he thought it best for them not to get in such positions 
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that it would be impossible for them to do so. His advice to boys was to 
get such professional training that would be equally useful to them either 
in India or overseas. In answer to Lord Lamington’s question as to 
whether, if mixed marriages are infrequent at the present time, the number 
of boys at the European schools was decreasing, he did not think that the 
English population attending these schools was decreasing, and with the 
Increased cost of sending boys tô England it might be on the increase. 
There were, no doubt, some men in high positions who had been educated 
in India who had wished to forget the fact that they had been educated in 
India. He was sure everybody would wish the rising generation always to 
bg proud of their schools. To be strictly accurate, they were English and 
Anglo-Indians, but they were our own kith and kin, and he preferred to 
call them both alike English. He agreed with what Sir Charles Yate had 
said about boys brought uğ in India wishing to return there. He had had 
letters from boys who had left India, telling him that they had enjoyed 
their time in Inflia and looked forward to coming back again. 

With- regard to the Indian question, he personally thought that, if 
possible, it was best for English boys to be educated by themselves at the 
school stage. Those who had done so got on perfectly well with Indian 
undergraduates when they came to meet them at the university stage. 
Indians sometimes had a feeling that they were excluded from English 
schools. Possibly it would meet the wishes of Indians in the matter by 
having schools of their own under English management. 

A point that had to be realized. was what Lord Meston had called 
attention to, that the Indian not unnaturally did not wish there to be any - 
preferential treatment. The fact that English masters and boys adopted 
an English style of living which was on the whole more expensive than an 
Indian style of living had sometimes led to higher grants, but it was 
natural that that argument would not carry weight with Indian public 
apinion. More money would therefore be required from voluntary sources. 
This should not be left to retired officials, but the general body of people 
in England should support the education of English boys in India. In 
conclusion, he said that he was very much obliged to the East India 
Association for giving him the opportunity of speaking and to Lord 
Meston for so kindly taking the chair. (Applause. ) 

On the motion of Sir HERBERT HOuMwoobD, a very cordial vote of 
thanks to Lord Meston for presiding and to the Lecturer for his able 
paper was carried with acclamation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, the Lecturer and I jointly 
express our obligations to-you. If I may just add one word to the 
discussion, I hope there will not be any misunderstanding as to what a 
hostel is. It isa university hostel that Mr. Younghusband watts „to 
promote ; it is not a machine for primary or secondary education. It is 
simply a method by which boys studying at a college, essentially and 

~~ _ primarily an Indian college, will be able to live and carry on their stydies 
at a hostel set apart to suit their habits of life. That is done for Hindus, 
that is done for Mohammedans and Parsees, and there is no reason why it 
should not be done for Anglo-Indians. (Applause.) « 
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THE LIQUOR CUESTION IN INDIA 
By Joun POLLEN, C.1.3., K.-i-H. 


“ Man being reasonable must ge: drunk.” So sang Byf6n 
long ago, declaring that the “best cf life” is but “intoxi- 
cation.” 

If this be true, then the peoples of India must be most 
“unreasonable,” and they have missed "the best of life” 
from the poet’s point of view: fcr, speaking generally, 
Indians seldom, if ever, get drunk and they know com- 
paratively little of the joys of * intoxication.” 

Thus, although the Indian zevenue from excise con- 
tinues to rise (as temperance refo-mers ere never tired 
of pointing out), India is the last country in the world 
which calls for compulsory teetota ism or requires to be 
rendered forcibly “dry.” The majority of the people do 
not habitually drink*spir‘ts, and tae quantity of alcohol 
consumed in the land fer head of population is com- 
paratively insignificant. 

Indeed, on the whole, iz may be asserted without fear of 
contradiction that the inhabitarts of India generally are 
an abstemious and very tem2erate people, and there is 
certainly no need to attempt to drazoon or tyrannize them 
into sobriety. The Hindus are naturally sober, and the 
Moslems, if true to their faith, are pledged to abstain from 
intoxicants. Thus, thouga tke land is one in which liquor 
flows freely and in which “a man can raise a thirst,” the 
drink eyil is nothing like wkaz it is in some nations of 
the West. 

Therefore, the policy that 


“ Because A gets drank when he’s the chance, 
B must not touch a glass, i 
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would prove even more preposterous and disastrous in 
India than in the great, so-called “ free ” countries in which 
“ Prohibition ” has obtained, with such lamentable conse- 
quences to all. Were an attempt made to introduce this 
prohibition system into India, it can hardly be doubted that 
it would tend to make India “drunk” instead of ‘‘ sober,” 
and would bring with it all the evils which Lord Northcliffe 
hes so graphically described as attendant on Prohibition in 
the, United States of North America. It would raise a 
false thirst; and a‘ demoralizing era of ‘subterfuge, 
evasion, law-breaking and humbug” would soon arise! 
For it is well-known that in almost all parts of India 
intoxicating drinks—if desired or required—can be obtained 
wita the greatest possible ease. They can be manufactured 
from mhowra flowers in the forests and jungles, from sugar- 
cane and molasses and grain in the villages, and can be 
drawn, in the shape of “toddy” (tadi), from cocoanut and 
dat2 trees and palms of almost every variety without toil 
or trouble. There are, of course, parts of India which have 
always been*more or less “dry”; but, on the other hand, 
there are parts which have never been and never will be 
anything but “wet.” So to attempt to enforce ‘ Prohibi- 
tion” throughout . India would require armies of extra 
police and additional revenue officers; and wholesale 
oppression and corruption would inevitably result, in spite 
of India’s innate sobriety. 

No; whatever: steps may or can be taken to prevent the 
spread of intemperance in India, compulsory repression is 
cerzainly not one of them. It would prove a curse and 
could not possibly succeed. Such treatment is only fit for 
chidren or savages, and Indians are neither the one nor 
the other. In their case “ Prohibition” would become a 
degrading tyranny, and an ineffectual tyranny at that 
“Force is no remedy”; and, in this case, force would need 
a kind of Spanish Inquisition to render it of any avail 
whatsoever. 

It is only by stimulating and reviving the religious habits 
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and sentiments of the Moslems, and rousing the Hindoos 
against the use of alcoho! end narcotics, that any real 
progress in, temperance can be hoped for. Indians must 
be raised and encouraged—not bullied and oppressed, or 
hounded into total abstinence. , 

The temperate peasantry and working classes in India, 
as elsewhere, have a clear right to get decent liquor at a 
reasonable price if they require iz; but it should be supplied 
under conditions that will reduce consumption to the lowest 
possible level, and discourage adulteration, intoxication, and 
all excess. And these were certainly the conditions under 
which the Abkari Department worked in Bombay from 
very early days, for I well remember that, when I handed 
over charge in Bombay, 

“Tn the first year of Lim who first 
Was Emperor and King,” 

the established and settled policy of thee Department was 
to minimize the consumpticn bof intoxicating drinks, (æ) by 
restricting the number of shops, and (6) by raising the duty 
upon liquor as high as it could be raised ie „running 
the risk of stimulating illicit oroduction to such a degree 
as would increase fnstead of diminishing the total con- 
sumption, i 

This policy (after the elimination of vested interests “in 
the Liquor Trade) “of minimizing temptation amongst 
those who did not drink and discouraging excess amongst 
those who did” was initiated by Sir Charles Pritchard (the 
first Bombay Abkari Commissioner), and was consistently 
followed up to and during my time; and even extreme 
tempzrance reformers and rabid calumniators of Govern- 
ment have been obliged to admit that liquor was taxed 
“higher and higher every year,” and that the number of 
liquor ghops had been “materially diminished.” But, in 
spite of this, there are still persistent detractors of the 
Administration who continue to assert that from the very 
first the “so%æ object of the Government has been to 
enhance the revenue,” and chet the last thing Government 
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really desire is a diminution in the total consumption— 
“their so% interest being merely to collect as much revenue 
as possible :rom the sale of drink.” ; 

This was certainly not the case in my time, for I 
ramember distinctly that ig 1899 I pointed out, as forcibly 
as I could, that under what was known as the ‘ Pritchard 
system of Excise Administration ” the following advantages 
had been gained : P 

“z) The growth or revival of vested interests in the 
Liquor Trade—adverse to those of the Government and 
of the publiz—had been suppressed and prevented. 

« (4) Comojete administrative control and supervision 
over manufacture and sale had been established; and 

(c) The consumers and public were not left to the tender 
mercies of speculating contractors or unscrupulous shop- 
keepers. 

Under this system it was possible to make sure— 

1. That those who required it got pure, wholesome, 
unadulterated liquor at a fair and reasonable price. 

2. That undue consumption was discouraged. _ 

3. That poorer class purchasers were protected against 
possible extortion and the wiles and tricks of distillers and 
retailers. ° 

In other words, administrative control and effective 
regulation were the main points of the Bombay “ District 
Monopoly System,” the object of Government being to 
secure the minimum of consumption with the maximum of 
revenue. = 

In working out and elaborating this system the Depart- 
ment succeeded in securing, by means of sealed tenders, the 
co-operation of Indian gentlemen of experience, ability, and 
recognized integrity and position (as contractors for ,the 
manufacture and sale of country liquor), who wrked in 
close accord with the police and revenue and excise 
officers in Cetecting smuggling, repressing illicit distillateon, 
and in strictly supervising shopkeepers and preventing 
intoxicatior, use of short measures, adulteration, and other 
mal practices. i 
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It would have been extremely difficult for Government 
to have controlled the Liquor Trade without such skilled 
assistance, and in Bombay the Department was particularly 
fortunate in securing the co-op2ration of highly respectable 
and well-known Indian gentlemen; and such a system as 
‘putting up liquor farms and shops to indiscriminate public 
aucticn sales and disposing of them to the highest bidder 
did not then prevail. Farms were entrusted to responsible 
contractors, and it was hoped that by raising the duty“n 
liquor to as high a point as possible undue consumption 
would: be checked and prevented. It is perhaps a pity that 
Government did not raise the duty higher and restrict the 
hours more than they did, for i: may be noted that this not 
unreasonable rope, that raising the price and reducing the 
hours would check consumption, was certainly justifiable, 
seeing that a reduction in ccnsumption (though not in 
revenue) certainly resulted in the United Kingdom during 
the Great War from the impositicn of higher duties; and it 
is wel. known that by the ennancement of price and curtail- 
ment of hours of sale Mr. Lloyd George’s Government did 
more for the cause of temperance and the discouragement 
of the consumption ‘of alcohel than the whole host of 
Temperance Reformers had ever accomplished before. 
But in India, unfortunately, iz was found (and must be 
admitted) that, in spite of the rise in duty, consumption con- 
siderably increased—the gross excise revenue in two 
Provinces having more than doubled in ten years, the 
smallest increase being in the Punjab and amounting to 
fifty-one lakhs, and the maximum increase in Madras, 
amounting to over two crores aad ten lakhs! 

This increase is undoubtedl¥ great and is much to be 
depjored. But is it true that it was due “solely to the 
policy Government,” and tha: “the excise policy pursued 
by Government has been with a view so/e% to enhancing 
thesrevenue ”? 

Now, on this point I tried to get recent information direct 
from India and from non-Gcvernment sources; and this is 
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waat an old Indian friend of high integrity and prolonged 
experience ( who, like myself, earnestly desires to discourage 
the drinking habit) writes: ; 


“The increase in drink is chiefly due to the encourage- 
ment the labour class is getting. The more you try to 
improve their position by,increasing their wages and cutting 
down their hours of work, the more they take to drinking. 
Before, therefore, encouraging them to go on strikes and 
reducing their hours of work and supporting their demand 
for increased wages, some arrangement should be made or 
promise taken from them with the consent of Government 
that they should avoid drinking as far as possible or restrict 
i, within certain limits. By the adoption of this course 
their position will improve and not otherwise.” 


My friend adds that he has come to this conclusion “after 
careful consideration and personal experience, and frequent 
cortact with labourers, bricklayers, carpenters, and others.” 
At present, he declares: “These men earn from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 
a day each, and most of their family members are also wage- 
earners.” My friend may know of cases where such wages 
have been earned, but, though it is well known that wages 
have doubled or trebled, it would not do to accept these 
hgures as a general statement. , 

„Again he writes: “The more you encourage the labour 
class the more the consumption of liquor will correspond- 
ingly increase. Day labourers, such as ordinary coolies, 
their wives, bricklayers, carpenters, mochies, ghanchies, all 
have raised the rate of labour nearly four times above that 
zhey used to get formerly.” He notes that an ordinary 
coolie up-country now gets Rs. 1 As. 4, a day, and in 
Bombay from Rs, 2 to Rs. 3 a day, while artisans are 
paid from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 a day. This may be an 
Over-statement, but ‘these men,” he adds, “with. such 
wages have no proper clothes to put on, or anything left 
with them in the morning to buy food. All they get is 
soent in drinking. Formerly they used to drink once in 
the evening, but now twice, once at the recess time and 
subsequently in the evening. All the family members are 
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wage-earners, so that their joint income has now consider- 
ably increased, but they sperd more than half of that 
portion in drink, and so very | ttle is left to them for food 
and clothes.” He quairtly concludes that “before the 
advocates of improving the status of the labour class advise 
the labourers, artisans, etc., zo raise their wages, they 
should have, in the first piace, seen to this drink evil. 
Unless, therefore, some such arrangement is made it is 
impossible to stop it, as the drink craze is very great.” g 
From these simple statements of fact by an intelligent 
Bombay observer (which correspond closely with others 
ascertained from Madras and tke Punjab), it would seem. 
that the doubling of tke excise revenue has curiously 
synchronized with the treblirg and quadrupling of the 
wages formerly earned by the Indian labourers and artisans. 
From all this it may reasonably be inferred that the 
remedy lies, not in Prohib:tion, but in raising and educating 
the working classes, and in encouraging temperance by 
every means possible amcngst them. And in this Govern- 
ment ought undoubtedly tc take an actively earnest part 
by enlisting the sympathy ard support, not only of in- 
fluential Indians, but alsc of the labourers themselves and 
their “amilies, and of all practical temperance reformers. 
Otherwise there is danger >f the mischief spreading 
throughout temperate India. Honest and true temperance 
workers are always ready to kelp, but no good can come 
from vailing at and bringing false charges against the 
British Government. It wes act the British Government 
that introduced drinking into India, nor is it “ fostering the 
drink trade for the sake of revenue.” Yet the Rev. Mr. 
C. F. Andrews and other well-meaning fanatics recklessly 
assert that the drink evil has been ‘‘foisted upon the 
India= people against their wil by the British Government 
merely for the sake of revenue,” and that “the evil now 
flourishes under the fostering zare of the Excise Depart- 
ment, and, lixe a parasite, lives-and thrives on the life 
of the nation.” Indeed, I myself heard the late Mr. Tilak 
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tell a temperance audience in Caxton Hall that the British 
Government were the first to introduce drinking into India. 
This was certainly not true, and Mr. Gandhi himself has 
had the honesty to admit that the drink evil existed in 
India long before the advent of the British. So it is quite 
felse to maintain that “the British Government inflicted 
on the people of India the undoubted evils of drink” or to 
pretend that the Excise Department is forcing intoxication 
oñ a reluctant people for the sake of the revenue derived 
therefrom. Nor is it true that excise is a necessary and 
indispensable source’ of revenue, and that Government 
cannot get pn without it. Government could dispense 
with it; but there can be no reason why the profits from 
the manufacture and sale of liquor, etc., should go untaxed, 
or that vestéd interests in the Liquor Trade should be 
created, revived, or continued so that all profits should 
pass into the hands of private persons, or exploiting firms 
and crafty speculators. This would simply mean the 
transfer of revenues which should belong to the public to 
private pockets. If (as has been pretended) ‘ by the 
abolition of the Excise Department India could have in 
its hands the money it now spends unproductively on 
drink,” this would, no doubt, be an extellent thing, and the 
Department should be got rid of at once. But would the 
abolition of the Department and the removal of all control 
prevent people who want to get drink from getting it? or 
would it prevent the revival of the old out-still or un- 
licensed systems under which smuggling, illicit distillation, 
end all the old malpractices to the detriment of the poor 
flourished? Any one who understands Indian excise 
conditions realizes that it would not. No; it is improve- 
‘ment and not abolition that is required, and there seems to 
be little doubt that there is room for improvement in the 
Department, and by abolishing indiscriminate auction 
sales, by rationing liquor shops under a fee system,. by 
diminishing temptations, and by repressing abuses that 
still survive, much could no doubt be done to help and 
encourage the cause of true temperance. 
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It cught to be possible to convert many of the dark 
liquor shops, saloons, and drinking dens,.into open-air booths 
or into pleasant and respectable places of refreshment on 
the Continental plan, where customers with their wives and 
families could obtain food and frpit and non-alcoholic drinks 
if they so desired instead of toddy and ardent spirits ; and 
it would be well to try to open cold-drink shops as a kind 
of counter-attraction in close proximity to the country 
liquor shops and in competition with*them. a 

Furthermore, seeing that India can produce wholesome 
liquors of its own, inclucing ‘beer and even wine,” duties 
on sales of European or foreign stimulants and alcoholic 
concoctions might be raised and everything possible done to 
give preference to Indian productions, 

In the Excise Department ‘itself a further long-delayed 
reform seems urgently recessary, and that is the proper 
and liberal payment of the subordinate staff. These 
subordinates should be placed as far as possible beyond the 
reach of temptation, and shoulc be clearly made to under- 
stand that the chief part of their duty is zot merely the 
detection and repression of smuggling and illicit distillation 
and other abuses, but*also the discouragement of excessive 
drinking and the fostering of temperance by every means 
in their power. Much too could, no doubt, be done to help 
to enforce temperance by— 

(a) Curtailing the hours of sae. 

(4) Limiting the quantity supplied to each person. 

(c) Strictly enforcing the closing hour, and by other 
provisions which experience may suggest. 

I have shown that it is false to assert that England 
introduced drinking into India, and it is doubly false to say 
that the British Government cesires, or ever desired, to 
ehcourage drinking for zhe sake of revenue, or that it 
is “shameless enough to explcit the sins of the people’ 
forethis purpose. Government desire, and have always : 
desired, the sobriety and well-being of the people of India, 
and there is no reason whatever why the Excise Depart- 
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ment should not work cordially with Temperance Reformers 
pzcvided the latter do not interfere with the liberty of the 
subject or strive to demoralize the people by the tyrannous 
imposition of Prohibition. I approach the subject from the 
stand-point of an earnest Țemperance Reformer. 

“India sober” may mean “India free.” But ‘India 
compulsorily dry” would mean “India enslaved,” and 
would make it simply intolerable for Indians (with or with- 
out Swaraj). Prohibition in India on the American plan 
would certainly prove a positive curse to every one 
concerned. And this curse would be rendered . twice 
accursed by interference and excited excesses such as 
those of Mr. Gandhi's followers. 

But excise administration in India is now a “transferred 
subject,’ and it will henceforward be for Indian Legisla- 
tures and Indian Ministers to devise the best means to 
protect the population against undue interference and 
secure revenue, while at the same time discouraging | 
over-consumption and intoxication and preventing illicit 
distillation and other malpractices. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING Of the East India Associetion was held at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, on Monday, December 12, 1921, Sit W. D. Sheppard in the chair. 
A pape? by Dr. John Pollen, C.I.E, K.-i-H., entitled, “ The Liquor Question 
in India,” was read by F. H. Brcwn, Esą., c1.£. The following ladies and 
gentler.en, among others; were present : Colcnel Sir Charles E. Yate, Bart., 
C.S.1, C.M.G., M.P., Sir Mancherjee M. Bhovnaggree, K.c.1.£., Sir William 
Ovens Clark, Sir Herbert Holmweod, Miss Scztcherd, Mr. H. Bradley, c.s.1., 
Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. A. Portecus, C.LE , Mr. H. E. A. Cotton, C.LE., 
General F. E. A. Chamier, C.B., 21E, Lieut.Colonel P. W. O’Gorman, 
C.M.G., M.D., 1.M.S., Lieut.-Colonel S. H. Dentra, M.D., Mrs. Fred Pollen, 
Mr. I. N. Thakor, Khan Bahedur A. M. Dalal, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. 
Duchesne, Mr. A. E. Goodwin. Mr. Frederiċk Grubb, Mr. Wiliam E. 
Johnson (“ Pussyfoot ”), Mrs. Brett, Miss Turner, Mr. J. Sladen, Miss fohn - 
ston, Mrs. M. M. Whiton, Mr. T. C. Fenton, Mrs. Drury, Mr. A. M. 
McMillan, Mrs S. H. Firks, Miss. Firks, Mr. B. R. Ambedkar, Mr. Qadir 
Husain, Mr. H. G. Chancellor, Mrs. Partridge, Baroness Oscar and Miss 
de Thcren, Mr. E. C. Emersor, Mr, C. P. Caspersz, Mr. J. Procter- 
Watson, the Rev. Stuart Churcaill Mrs. Collis, the Rev. W. Cutting, 
Mr. R. H. H. Cust, Mr. G. M. Ryan, Mz. H. Le Leach, Mr. F. W. 
Westbrook, Mr. and Mrs. Guiterman, Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Mrs. Clayton, 
Baron de Thoren, and Mr. Stanley P. Rice, =fon. Secretary. 

Mr. F. H. Brown prefaced the rezding of the paper by saying that he 
had readily assented to Dr. Pollen’s request to him to All the gap caused 
by his unavoidable absence. He did so, not because he had any special 
knowledge of the subject before them that cay, or as necessarily identify- 
ing himself with all the views to whiclf the paper gave expression. Still 
less did he accept the invitation as eling adequate to be a substitute far 
Dr. Pollen, for he entirely lacked his elocutsonary power and his gifts of 
eloquence. He was there out of warm regard for the author of a paper, 
who had shown him, as he hac shown so many others present, great 
personal kindness. He had known Dr. Pollen almost since the day when, 
as a youth, he landed in Bombay anc he had been a constant friend ever 
since. It was therefore a pleasuse to serve him and the Association to 
which he had devoted so much self-sacrifidng effort for a long period 
of years as honorary secretary. They all recoznized Dr, Pollen’s profound - 
love for India, and it was no mcte than the obvious fact to those who 
knew him well that he, as he had written to Miss Scatcherd, “lived in 
India almost every day.” This was in connection with the facile view of 
some’ people in India that no ons could understand her affairs who had 
been oul @f the country for a few vears. On the subject before them, 
at all events, Dr. Pollen spoke with special knowledge, he, as is well 
known, having been Abkari Commissioner in Bombay for some time 
before h.s retirement. In this capacity he had shown his independence of 
judgment by minuting strongly against proposals which were favoured at 
the time by highereauthority. In this country Dr. Pollen had long been a 
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member of what he called “the true temperance association ’—i.e., the 
Public House Referm Association. 

The paper was then read. ' 

Mr. Brown said it might assist discussion'if at this stege he supple- 
mented the paper by a few facts as to the existing position. The fact 
mentioned by Dr. Pollen that excise administration was now a “‘trans- 
ferred ” subject was a point of great importance for them to keep in mind 
that afternoon. It meant that excise policy and revenue were within the 
control of Indian Ministers and the provincial legislatures. It followed 
that any legislation must be provincial; that the matter must be dealt with 
by the autonomous provinces and not by all-India legislation. Recently 
in the Legislative Assembly at Simla a motion in favour of temperance 
measures was not carried in the form in which it was brought forward 
because Government speakers pointed out that it would not do for the 
Central Legislature to attempt in any way to dictate to, or hamper, the pro- 
vincial governments and legislatures. For this reason the resolution as 
passed did not go beyond a general expression of favour of temperance 
measures. Active steps toward reform were being taken in various provinces, 
The Central Provinces Legislature had passed a resolution declaring pro- 
hibition to be the goal to aim at, but this was no more than a statement of 
opinion. In the Punjab a resolution had been passed favouring local 
ception. In Madras a Bill for local option was being promoted by 
his friend Mr. Ramachandra Rao, who was recently in this country. 
In all the provinces the Ministers in charge of the Abkari portfolio 
were re- examiñing the excise policy in order to satisfy the local Legis- 
lative Councils that all practicable measures were being taken to put 
down the drink evil, and that the moral interests of the people were in no 
way being subordinated to considerations of fevenue. Unhappily, while 
these practical steps were being taken, a great deal of intimidation and 
pressure was being brought to bear upon the people by the non-co-opera- 
tionists to compel their abstinence from liquor. In his “ India Old and 
New,” just published, Sir Valentine Chirol had quoted Mr. Gandhi as 
making the extraordinary statement in Bombay that “liquor shops must 
be closed even if it cost rivers of blood.’ They might contrast such in- 
temperate temperance with the practical review of the difficulties confront- 
ing reform, and the grave dangers of widespread illicit distillation in the 
event of the closing of shops, made by the Indian Minister of Agri- 
culture in the Punjab within the last few weeks, and his appeal for the co- 
operation in practical ways of temperance reformers. 

The CHAIRMAN : Ladies and Gentlemen, I am indicated as the person 
who will next address the meeting, but I propose to postpone my remarks 
until later in order that I may see whether the discussion turns on an absolute 
temperance policy per se—drink or no drink—or as to whether fhe arrange- 
ments that are made for the control of the liquor-supply in India are satis- 
factory or not. Those two points are quite distinct. It is quite possible that 
ycu may think the one is more important than the other, and I would rather 
like to hear your comments on the paper before I decide whether you wish 


me to reply on the temperance question absolutely or whether you wish my 
m marly nn thea 0 ge that z hie inet haner] regal yrich 9 sughifioatinn as 
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and, in my opinion, a somewhat pessimistic justification—of how the actual 
condition of affairs in India has been dealt with by us. I am told we have 
here present Mr. Johnson, who is knowa to ts in Englard as Mr. ‘“* Pussy- 
foot” Johnson.e He has been tc Irdia in tke interests of temperance, or 
for furtaer discovery of the trutk, end I am sure we shall be pleased to 
hear his remarks at the earliest possible moment. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. W. E. Jounson said he wihed t9 touch upon one or two points in 
the papar ; the first was the reference -o the Rev. C. F. Andrews, whom 
Dr. Pol.en referred to as a fanatic. That wasa most unfortunate expression 
to use. There was no more loyal Brit sker in India than the Rev. C. F. 
Andrew3, and there was no white men -n the world who had the love and 
confidence of the Indian people :o the extent that Mr. Andrews had. It 
was like applying the epithet to the Presiden: of the Urited States, every 
member of the Supreme Court, and forty-seven out of the forty-eight 
Governors. Dr. Pollen had reverred tc prohibition as degrading and - 
ineffectcal tyranny, and an attempt tc terrorize the Indian people into 
sobriety. So far as he knew no one warted to bully and aound the Indian 
people into total abstinence or sob-iet7. The great religious teachers in 
India were teaching people abstinence and sobriety before America was 
discovered, and when England was a wild2rness inhabited by savages 
clothed in the skins of wild animals. There was a spentaneous demand 
on the par: of the Indian people for prohibition ; no’ one who knew any- 
thing about the subject would tr7 to bally or terrorize them. When he 
was in India people came out in their thousands to encourage the move- 
ment. During the ten weeks he was in India, he had not‘found a single 
paper owned by an Indian which was not in favour of prohibition. The 
Indian members of the legislative courcils were solid for it; every single 
Indian member of the Purtjab Council kad voted in favour of the local 
option measure with two exceptions—an oficial of the British Administra- 
tion and a minister of excise. He had been told that the measure would 
take effect in April. The Government aad the draft of it. His informa- 
tion was that the demand on the part of th people of the Punjab was 
so great on the point of prohibi-ion tkat one half of the Punjab would 
become dry at once and the other kelf would go dry very shortly. With 
regard to the question of prohibition in Ceylon, in one district the 
vote in favour of local option was 1,316 zo 18; so that the people 
of Ceylcn were out for protection agaiast the liquor traffic just as they 
were in India. Dr. Pollen’s paper told them how the drink habit was 
increasirg. During the few weeks he had been in India he had heard 
more about violation of the liquor laws, corruption of the police, and the 
shortcomings of the excise officers than they would hear in months in 
America. In company with the Rav. Norman Bennett he had visited 
several Crink shops in Lucknow, ia ever~ one of which he found children, 
and in one case arrack was being sola to an eight-year-old boy. Again, he 
had visited a drink shop in Patna, and there weze several ckildren there also, 
and the liquor seller was in the act of s2lliag liquor to a small boy. He asked 
a policeman who was standing outside tke shcp what he proposed to do in 


regard tc the matter, and he repliec, “No hing it is going on all the time.” 
They misht tall ahanut violations o” tha lew in America ar vinlatinng af tha 
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law in England—he had not been in England three months before he had lost 
his watch—but there were greater violations of the liquor laws in India. It 
was the protest of the people against these violations and against the ex- 
isting conditions which had developed the extraordinary demand for the 
elimination of the whole business. He had only been in India ten weeks, 
but he had never met such a warm-hearted, lovable people on the face of 
the earth. The demand of the ptople of the Indians themselves was for 
prohibition, and who should say that they were wrong ? (Applause. ) 

Mr. A. E. Ducuesne said he cordially agreed with the greater part of 
Dr. Pollen’s paper. His residence in India had been 130 times as long as 
that of Mr. Johnson, and he, therefore, claimed to know something at any 
rate about the subject. In his opinion they should refrain from anything 
except the tendering of their cordial advice to those to whom, by legislative 
enactment, had been entrusted so many of the functions hitherto reserved 
tothe British race. He begged to suggest to Mr. Johnson that ten weeks 
was not an exce§sive time in which to gather the opinions of 320,000,000 
people of different races and different creeds. He advised Mr. Johnson 
to exercise a modest reticence in putting his opinion forward as to what 
the real views, wishes, and demands of the Indian races were. They were 
no more unanimous for prohibition than were the British. 

Assuming that the legislative bodies in the various provinces were in 
favour of local opticn of prohibition, or any other interference with the 
hatits of the people, they must recollect that by far the larger number of 
the people of India were not adequately represented in these assemblies 
as they were atepresent constituted. The time had not yet come when the 
teeming masses of India, hundreds of millions of them, could elect really 
proper representatives in any form of legislative assembly. (Hear, hear.) 
He had every respect for the legal profession,eand for no one more than 
for that ornament of it to whose admirable paper they had listened with 
such pleasure; but up to the present the majority of the members of the ` 
assemblies had been lawyers of some description or another, and of course it 
was the function of the lawyer to live by the law and to make laws to live 
upon. He therefore asked, Was it right at the present time to contemplate 
changing by law the habits of the masses in India in obedience to the 
opinions of those who, having regard to their own habits and principles, 
were not affected at all? It was easy for a Brahmin to assert that other 
pecple should follow his example and abstain from the use of any liquor; but 
it was a different thing when a Brahmin, or anybody else, assumed the 
righz to compel such abstention by the force of law. Had Mr. Johnson 
heard of the riots in various parts of the country at which Mr. Gandhi’s 
perfervid supporters, encouraged by his desire to enforce teetotalism at the 
point of the sword, had set fire not only to liquor shops, but other skops 
because they suspected the people who owned them of drinkifg liquor ? 
Did Mr. Johnson think that at a time when there was so much unrest in 
India it was wise that a question such as the present, which did not affect 
to any very great extent either the health or the prosperity of the people 
of India, should be brought forward in obedience to the wishes of a fanatic 
section of the British, or any other race ?—a fanatic béing a person who 
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fixed his attention on one point orly io the exclusion of the environment 
in which that point should in fairness ke viewed. Had any such people the 
right to impose such legislatioz upon all the teeming millions of India? 
With all deference to Mr. Johnson, i: was a matter of indifference to 299 
millions out of 300 millions of the ebstemioms races of India. (Applause.) 

Mr. I. N. THAKOR thought that Mr. Johrson had gauged the minds of 
the Irdians much better thaz any ôf tie Ang o-Indians. Both the 
religions—the Hindu and Islam—hed forbidden drink, and the Government, 
pledgei to non-interference in religious mat? ers, ought not to have touched 
the liquor trade. The Governmert was guilty because it was so much 
under nancial stress that it sotght soarces of revenue irrespective of the 
moral or immoral character of the source. Whatever it had done was 
done reluctantly, under pressure of public opinion. It was wrong to 
assert that the Brahmin alone did not went liĝuor. The warrior class of 
Kshasriyas, trading class, and azricultcrists all were against it. Even ‘the 
lowest of the people admitted, unlike the workers in England in the case 
of beer, that it was an addicticn. He had in mind a number of higher- 
class families who had become addicted to Crink, and their moral fibre and 
domestic peace had been ruinec. ‘They ought not to treat.the question as 
an isolated question as in England, where tkere is no religious injunction 
or conrentional opinion against :t. In India it was considered as bad as 
adultery. Hence the person got ths habit in bd company, and the 
question, therefore, could not be judged on its merits without the moral 
and the domestic aspects. The licuo: agitation was not due to lawyers. 
Mr. Gandhi had the whole of the feminine and orthodox«opinion on his 
side. The suggestion with regerd zo terror.zing the people intb sobriety 
was a gross exaggeration. He assuzed them that there would be no more 
- terrorizing in this case thaw in that of compulsion in the introduction of 
primary education. £ 

Kuan BAHADUR A. M. DALAL said, speaking as an Indian of sixty-six 
years of age, he was acquainted with the liquor trade. He had known Dr. 
Pollen since the time when he assumed the position cf Commissioner of 
Customs. He knew what harm the licucr trade had done to India, and 
he associated himself with wrat Dz. Palen had said in his paper. 
Formerly liquor had been drunk by peeple with demoralizing effects; that 
was due to the out-stills. The out-stills had been akolished by the British 
Government, and central distillation estabishments had been created ; 
legitimate checks had been imposed upon the liqvor shops, and the 
drinking hours had been curtailed. At the present time the drinking 
shops were only open from ro o'clock fa che morning until 6 o'clock in the 
evening. The Government of Indic was introducing legislation to repress 
drinking. And if the Government of India were to be blamed, what was 
to be satt of those States whch were under their own native rulers? 
Formerly liquor could be bought at the shops in the Native States at a much 
cheaper price than in the Britisk shops. That had gradually been 
remedied by the British Government A further paint was that the 
Government of India, which had sacrifized a large opium revenue for the 
sake of China, would hesitate in any wey to foster intoxication on the part 
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of their own subjects ; it was preposterous to suggest it. At a time when 
unrest was so prevalent in India it would be a disastrous calamity if by a 
stroke of the pen or by any legislation total prohibition were to be enforced. 
It would be impossible in India, where 300,000,000 people bad been used to 
drinking from time immemorial. There had beena great improvement by 
the introduction of counter-attractions. Mr. Gandhi wished to close the 
tea shops, which would be a difect invitation to intoxication. He ex- 
onerated the British Government from all blame for encouraging or 
fostering intoxication. (Applause. ) 

Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE, M.P., said he was very pleased to hear the 
speech of Mr. Dalal, which was a corrective of the very wild and*imprac- 
tice] statements made by the previous speaker (Mr. Thakor), who seemed 
to be 4mbued with the spirit, so prevalent in India at the present time, 
that nothing was right exCept to abuse the British Government. With 
regard to Mr. Johnson, he had wound up his speech by saying that he had 
said all that was*worth saying. The question that passed through his mind 
was whether Mr, Johnson had said anything worth saying at all. If prohi- 
biton in India were to be dependent for its development on the argu- 
ments put forward by Mr. Johnson, he could not think. it would go very ` 
far He had never heard a more immature or impracticable series of 
stacements in his life. A man who had been only ten weeks in India 
could not prestme to represent the opinions of all the people in India. 
With regard to Mr. Johnson’s statement that there was not a single news- 
paper in India owned by an Indian which was not in favour of prohibition, 
the probability was that Mr, Johnson had seen no papers but those edited 
in the irfterests of Mr. Gandhi, and he had probably come into contact 
only with non-co-operators and men of that stamp. It seemed impossible 
that in the short time at his disposal he could kave come into contact with 
zll the great leaders of Indian théught as he stated. No doubt he had 
travelled about from one place to another and had been interviewed at 
each place by Mr. Gandhi’s representatives one after another. Mr. 
Joanson had based his arguments for total prohibition in India on the fact 
that in one district in Ceylon 1,300 people had voted in favour of the pro- 
hibition of toddy, bet the population of Ceylon, so far as he could’ 
remember, was between four and five millions, and the proportion that 
voted must have been very small. Mr. Johnson had stated that the people 
of India demanded prohibition. What could he know of the demands of 
ths people? He had not seen one-millionth part of the 300,000,000 
people who lived in India, and wild statements of that kind could not carry 
weight. He (the speaker) supported Dr. Pollen’s paper, which in his 
opinion was a really practical paper, and he hoped it would be well studied 
in India. (Applause.) 

Mr. A. E. Goopwin thought that Government officials were rf6t the best 
people to express opinions upon a question such as the present, because 
they must look at the matter from their own point of view. He spoke 
simply as a business man, and not from any detached point of view. The 
excise revenue had gone up by leaps and bounds within the last twenty 
years. Every reform with regard to the excise had haď to be pressed upon ' 
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the Government officials. The out-st lls had been abolished owing to the 
agitation of private individuals, In Bengal it had taken a considerable 
time to secure the reform that no womar. should be allowed to sell liquor 
and that no chjldren shoud be served with liquor. Every reform had been 
checked and hindered by the Government officials. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR thor ght that the question whether prohibition was 
the right policy to adopt vas a matter “dr the Indians themselves to decide, 
and ths local councils weze capable of rising to the great moral height of 
sacrificing revenue rather than to allow the liquor trade to continue. 

Lieut.-Colonel O'Gorman, as an Indian Medical Service officer of over 
thirty years’ experience ard special study of the subject under discussion, 
begged to controvert Dr. >ollen’s view on prohibition. The question of 
alcoho] as a beverage must be regarded fundamentally from two main 
points—the physical and “he moral, the latter tonnoting the spiritual and 
the psychological. Influences cffecting the body interacted on the soul, 
and vice versa. All religicns—esperc-al y the Christian, the Hindu, and the 
Moslem—condemned the abuse of alcohol, and in practical politics the 
relation of the soul to its Creator could not be relegated to a secondary 
place, nor could any amornt of so-cailed “good” compensate for the sin 
of intemperance. Nor is alcohol in is physical or psychological effects 
advantageous in any climate, and much less so in a tropical one as in 
India. Alcohol, the principle of all intoxicant liquors, is an zrrttant- 
narcotic drug, This mears that the pseliminary temporary stimulation is 
superseded by a prolonged depression of all the functions cf the body. 
But there is one most important result zhat is of fundamental ‘consequence 
to the spiritual as well :s physical Deng of man. By a well-known 
pharmacological law, the Ltest develop nents or achievements of the brain 
and nervous system are tae first to te assailed by narcotics, the effect 
being sedative in small, an 4 narcotic in 4arge, doses, but both being radically 
degrees of paralysis. Corsequently e intellect is confounded, but, aboye 
all, the will ts undermined and SELF-CONTROL SUBMERGED. Here we see 
the reason why, with every glass of inculgence, a man is liable to drink 
more and more, and end n intemperance. And thus a most important 
result follows—a habit is prmed. Now, as itis notorious that virgin soil 
is the mast susceptible ard fructuo zs, permanently abstinent classes of 
people are particularly responsive to the seeds of intemperance. And the 
lower their stage of civilzation—that is, their intellectual attainments, 
their will-power, and pover of self-corntrol—the more easily do they 
succumz. The Indians, l&e all abstemious peoples, sufer more, and, as 
the masses are very deficieut in tnese mental qualities—passivity, moreover, 
being a fatal predisposition—they more readily fall victims to the habit of 
intemperance, This is a psychological law. In doing so, they descend 
early inté™degradation, anc cut taemselres off from civilization, sinking to 
the level of the savage anc brut2 beast Hence alcohol is obviously an 
antgcivisization drug. Are we, tren, pe-versely to favour its dissemination 
among Indians, especially f even thase most intimately concerned protest 
strongly against it—as happened, jor one instance, with the Khonds? 
“ Prevention is better thar cure” is a truism. To give facilities for the 
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spread of the fire of intemperance, instead of permanently protesting 
against the source of the conflagration, is what no insurance company would 
approve. Moreover, why should the curse of “ vested interests,” Govern- 
ment or private, such as shackles and obstructs all the effects of temperance 
reforms in Europe and America, be deliberately allowed to be established 
in India? ‘The time for prohibition is certainly now, and not after the evil 
has secured a firm foothold. | 

The CHAIRMAN : Ladies and Gentlemen, the discussion this afternoon 
has drifted, as I rather expected it would, into the advocacy of total pro- 
hibition for the whole of India, and has left alone the more immediate 
object of Dr. Pollen’s paper, which was the more limited question of liquor 
control. I do not wish to say much on the subject of total prohibition. 
I have doubts, in the first place, as to its desirability, and as a practical 
measure I do not believe that it would be any more easy to establish 
absolute prohibition in India than it has been found to be in America, or 
would be found tô be in England. I think it will be found impossible in 
this country, and an impossibility in India, too. 

I, of course, deplore anythin#ilike excess in drinking, and I entirely agree 
with those speakers who have urged that there are castes in India who 
distinctly loathe drink and who feel it a disgrace that members of their 
caste should become addicted to drinking. These, however, are the higher 
and middle classes oly. There is no reason why these people should 
drink: it is contrary to their religion and contrary to their caste customs, 
and I would suggest that nothing has been done by the British Government 
to induce them to depart from their old morality in this matter. Caste is 
powerful sfl], and can well look after the habits of its people. 

The ordinary labouring man comes into a different category. He has 
always been in the habit of getting a daily dram? and after the exhaustion 
of his labour, and in many cases the tinhealthiness of the locality in which 
heshas to work—whether on the land or in a factory—it is, I think, inevit- 
able, if not desirable, that he should be able to obtain this slight alleviation 
of his dull and dreary lot. The British Government, as speakers have 
admitted, did not introduce drink or the drinking habit into India. They 
found it existing over the whole country, and it was with the determination 
to control it, and to ensure that the liquor supplied should be wholesome 
and good, that they have gradually put a stop to private and now illicit 
distillation, and fixed the localities of the shops at which it may be sold, 
and decided how many such shops there should be. I do not ‘consider 
that Government is to blame, if, in connection with and in consequence 
of their control, they have been able to secure for the State a constantly 
increasing revenue. Such increase has not been due to increased drinking, 
but rather to the raising of the price at which liquor has been suppliéd. e 
This is clear from the figures for the Bombay Presidency for the fast ten 
years, which show that throughout the whole of that period the annual 
consumption has remained at the figure of 26 lakhs of proof gallons, whf#e 
during the same period the gross excise revenue has increased from 
169 lakhs of rupees to 363 lakhs of rupees. There has been a slight 
diminution in consumption over the whole presidency except in the town 
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and island of Bombay, the town cf Foona and in a part of Gujarat (in- 
cluding the city of Ahmedabad). Tte location of shops has been settled 
in consultation with local advisory committ2es, and many shops have been 
closed. Every effort has been made to popularize the weaker strengths of 
liquor, and now there are as many as 600 shops at which liquor of only 
6o° u.p. is sold out of a total number of :,g00 shops. Only a few years 
ago the strength of the spirit suprliec Was rarely less than 25° u.p., and I 
would submit that even a hard drinke- will not do himself any harm if he 
limits his drinking to spirit so weak in strength as 60° u.p. 

The hours at' which shops may te open for the sale of liquor have also 
been materially reduced, and ne ona car get a drink in the morning 
before to.30 or in the evening later than 8. 30. 

Liquor control in India has now passed into the hands of Indian 
ministers—excise being a transferred st bject—&nd the legislative assemblies 
and minister will jointly be responsibl= for the policy of the future in the 
matter of drink. I trust they wil. continuously strive* for the greatest 
possible sobriety among the people: tut I cannot pretend to look forward 
to sudden prchibition throughout [nGia without serious Cii and 
alarm. {Applause.) 

On the motion of Colonel Sir Charles Yate, M.P., Toda by the 
Rev. William Cummings, a hearty vote of thanks was unanimously accorded 
to the Chairman, Mr. Brown, and Bz. Pollea. ° 

The Chairman having thanked the meeting the proceedings terminated. 


The following notes from Mr. `. E. Pernington and Mr. G. M. Ryan 
(who would have spoken had time pennitted) have been received by the 
Hon. Secretary : 

“The discussion on Dr. Po:lem’s paper was so good that there was no 
need for me to say how thoroughly I fereed with him on the whole; but I 
should have liked to tell the gent.eman who has so Lonourably acquired 
the name ‘Pussyfoot’ two stories I keard the other day from a young 
friend who spent two months enjoying herself in America this spring. The 
first was that she had never ia all her life (not a very long one) seen so 
many tipsy men as she met at the danses she attended there,* and the 
other was that one man boastec he had laid up liquor enough to last his 
family ‘for three generations.’ No wonder ae, and his like, did not worry 
about prohibition, 

(Sigred) “J. B. PENNINGTON.” 


“Quite three-fourths of the intex-cating liquors drunk in Western 
and Central India are manufactured from the flowers of the mhowra tree, 


,and it seems to me that if it is desir2d to diminish the consumption of such 


liquor tere, one effective way of doing sc would under the circumstances 
be, not by compulsory legislation, but by diverting mhowra spirit from its 
present destiny into other channels if possible, such as industria. purposes. 
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* «T should hope she had never wen an Englishman the worse for 
liquor at a dance.” 
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“Tt is an established fact that industrial or power alcohol is quite as 
good if not much better as a liquid fuel than petrol. This the London 
General Omnibus Company ascertained by experiments maos with it some 
time ago. 

‘In the Nizam’s Dominions they are pushing ahead with the manufacture 
of power alcohol at the rate of about 10,000 gallons daily. 

“In British India about ten or twelve times that quantity might be manu- 
factured under a system of organized village plantations which the people 
could be encouraged to take part in. 

“The Indian Government, however, would probably not view with favour 
any scheme which tends to reduce their large and increasing ” excise 
revenue, such as the manufacture of power alcohol instead of potable 
alcohol would bring about ; but any loss of ‘revenue would be more than 
compensated for probably by the extended rise of motor transport and 
industrial and agricultural machinery. 

“Tf power alcohol can be manufactured at foii to five annas pér gallon 
from mhowra as is now done apparently in the Nizam’s Dominions, and if 
its distribution to large centres of consumption could be arranged without 
interfering with existing railway traffic by means of pipe lines, like petrol in 
America and palm oil on the West African coast, most people who have 
the true interests of India’s development at heart will agree that the proper 
destiny of spirit made*from the mhowra-flower is not potable but industrial 
alcohol. 

“ An influential and prominent Indian merchant is now considering this 
question of industrial alcohol manufacture in Bombay. It remains to be 
seen whether he can successfully overcome the various difficulties that lie in 
his way before his scheme materializes. (Signed) “G. M. Ryan.” 

s 


The following reply to the abovè discussion has been received from 
Dr. Pollen : 


“T have just seen the shorthand writer’s notes of the discussion on my 
paper, and should like to say how very grateful I feel to my friend 
Mr. Brown for so readily reading the paper for me, and to Sir William 
Sheppard for so kindly taking the chair. 

“ My object in drawing up the paper was to help to protect the good: 
peoples of India, and, at the same time, to disprove and denounce the 
wicked assertion that the British Government had deliberately fostered 
and encouraged the drink evil in India for the sake of revenue. 

“It was in connection with this assertion that, after reading his pamphlet 
on ‘The Drink and Opium Evil,’ I incidentally included Mr. C. F. 
Andrews amongst ‘other well-meaning fanatics’ who insisted that the 
drink evil in India was due to foreign rulers. Mr. ‘ Pussyfoot’ Johnson” 
would seem to imply that the President of the United States, every 
member of the Supreme Court of the United States, and forty-seven out 
of forty-eight Governors of the United States would agree with this view 
of Mr. Andrews! But then they do not know India; and, whatever may 
be said, it is #9 ¢rve that the British Government ever forced drink for 
the sake of revenue upon any section of the Indian “people ! Khan 
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Bahadur A. M. Dalal, speaking with lifelong experience, has correctly 
summarized the attitude of the British Government in India with regard 
to the drink question, and Mr. A. E. Duchesne has ably disposed of most 
of Mr. Johnson’s hallucinations. 

‘Tae Chairman has so ably dealt with tke chief points in the discussion 
that there remains very little for me to add He speaks with more recent 
experience of India than mine, aad Tam glad that he agrees with me 
that prohibition is an impossibiity ia Ipdia under present conditions. 
I am elso pleased that he was able to show that the total consumption of 
liquor in India has not increased during the last ten years, although the 
revenué has risen, and that Government baye been able to reduce the 
strength of the liquor consumed. l l 

“Mr. Pennington’s note is mos: interesting ; and Mr. G. M. Ryan 
suggested a practical way of diminishing the consumption of mhowra 
liquor by diverting the spirit from its present destiny into industrial 
channels. ° 


“J. POLLEN.” 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S VISIT TO INDIA 


Tue following letter was addressed to H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales on the eve of his departure for India : 


To H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, K.G., ETC. 
October 7, 1921. 
Your ROYAL HIGHNESS, 

On behalf of the East India Association, a body which exists 
solely to promote the welfare of India and a good understanding between 
Englishmen and Indians, we desire respectfully to wish you Godspeed in 
your forthcoming historic journey through India. We are well aware that 
ix the changed and changing conditions of the present day there may be 
difficulties before you; but we believe that the heart of India is sound, and 
that her people are loyal to the august person of the King-Emperor. We 
are therefore confident that you will find a cordial welcome as the 
ambassador of peace and good-will from His Majesty and the British 
people, and we know that to no better hands gould such an embassy be 
entrusted. May you return to Engtand filled with that deep love for India 
, aad her people which those feel who have had the privilege of serving His 
Mejesty there. That you will plant for yourself a root of abiding affection 
in Indian hearts we venture to regard as a foregone conclusion. 

(Signed) 
LAMINGTON, Chairman of Council. 
STANLEY P. RICE, Hon. Secretary. 


[REPLY]. 
ST. JamEs’s PALACE, S.W,, 
October & 1921. * 


My Lorp, 
The Py ikes me to ask you to convey to the East 


India Ass ‘ciation of the good wishes expressed in 
te success of his journey through India. 
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It is His Royal Highness’s earnest hope that this visit may contribute 
towards uniting that great country more closely to the British Empire, and 
it is very gratifying to him to know thst so honourable and distinguished 
an association ùs yours is in complete sympathy with him. 
Yeurs fait-fully, 
(Signed) A.*LASCELLES, . 
- Assistant Private Secretary. 


Tue Ricut Hon. THE LORD LAMINGTON, 
G.C M.G.) GOLE. 
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OBITUARY 


THE LATE MR. T. W. ROLLESTON AND 
THE INDIA SOCIETY 


By HARIHAR Das, F.R.S.L., F.R.HIST.S. 


Mr. RoLLEsTow was a man of varied gifts, for while he was a journalist 
b» profession, ke showed himself at the same time to be both a poet and 
a philosopher. For his énthusiastic love of India and his service to 
Indian culture he has merited a place in the front rank. He was 
prominent améngst those who study Indian art and literature, and his 
public work dic much.to bring about that better understanding between 
East and West which is so much to be desired. Though in other branches 
of literary activity his name will be cherished, Indians at least will 
always associate his name with the India Society of which he was one of 
the originators. His Secretarial work in connection with this Society was 
of so thorough a nature; and carried out with so much devotion and zeal, 
that he opened. the first chapter of its history with a promise of important 
achievements to come in the sphere of Indian esthetics. Those who 
aze true song of the East, and who, whether born in East or West, 
reverende the work of Indian poets, artists, or litterateurs, will agree that 
Mr. Rolleston’s name is worthy to live, and this brief memoir is intended 
az once as a humble tribute and as a summary of the chief facts of the 
life of one whom we Indians “ defight to honour.” 
» Thomas William Hazen Rolleston, who died at Hampstead on Sunday, 
December 5, z920, was born at Glasshouse, Shinrone, King’s County, 
Ireland, on Mzy 1, 1857. He was the third and youngest son of Charles 
F.olleston-Spur ner, Q.c., County Court Judge for North Tipperary, and of 
Elizabeth, dauzhter of the Right Hon. John Richards, Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer, Ireland. As he was born fifteen years after his 
trother, his early childhood was spent to a great extent apart from 
companions o` his own age. He found scope for his imagination in 
Nature and books, and made acquaintance with Shelley when he was 
eight years old. He was educated at St. Columba’s College, Rathfarnham, 
a school. built on the slopes of the Three Rock Mountain in County 
Wicklow. Or holidays and Sundays he was free to roam at will, alone or 
with friends, cver th@ijmid and beautiful mountain. He entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, in >» after a brilliant career, he wd the Vice- 
Chancellor’s p~ize f rse with a lyrical drama, “ The Feast of 
Belshazzar,” and i his B.A. degree. While at College he 
formed a close writ} ith the American poet, Walt Whitman, 
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was always keenly interested in young men’s thoughts, ideals, and aspira- 
tions, wrote frequertly to him, and als> presented him with copies of his 
works. In after life Mr. Rollestcn alwzys spoke with the deepest gratitude 
of this friendship. In his younger days he was a good sportsman, and 
when at College he took up rowing. All through his life he loved the 
sea and running-waters. Once ke anc z friend of his secured two Rob 
Roy canoes, and during one of their vecations took a delightful trip from 
Wicklow Point up to a northern part cf Ireland, the risk of the undertaking 
adding to the excitement of the trip. ’ 

After taking his degree at Tr.nity Fe went to Germany in 1879, and 
while there devotec himself to the study of its language and literature, 
and made himself < very efficien: German scholar, speaking the language 
fluently. In 1879 he married Edith, dauzhter of the Rev. W. de Burgh, D.D., 


and had as issue three sons and one daughter. His wife was also in 


Germany with him, and while there he learnt to play the zither, a musical 
instrument of peculiar sweetness He played it in aftes life with much 
enjoyment to himself and to his home crcle. Even a few days before his 
death he was playing Irish airs oa this instrument, as he often took it up 
in the evening as a rest and relaxation after a long day’s strenuous 
brain work. In 1897 he married Miss aud Brooke, daughter of the late 
Rev. Stopford Brooke. 

Mr. Rolleston, while in Germany, :ranslated the ‘ Encheiridion of 
Epictetus,” an excellent vade-mecim of the Stoic Philosophy. This little 
book soon found its way into the 2zands and pockets of many an admirer. 
He also at this time wrote the “ Life of Lessing,” publishedin 1889. 

Leaving Germany in 1883, he returned to Ireland and took up the 
editorship of the Dudlin University Revmiw from May, 1385 to December, 
1885. W. B. Yeats, Katherine Tynan, and Jane Barlow wrote some of 
their earliest work in this publication, while men of many divergent views, 
such as Michael Davitt, Professor Do-yden, Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
Douglas Hyde, Stardish O’Grad7, John O’Leary, and others, were also 
frequent contributors to its pages. 

In 1892, having settled near London in order to do journalistic work, 
he helped to found tne Irish Literary Society. 

‘Mr. Rolleston returned te Dulin in 1892 as Secretary of the Irish 


ae Association, which post he held tilr 1897, and became later on © 


leader-writer of the Dubin Dail: Express and Dublin Chronicle from 


. 1898-1900. 


In 1909 he and his family moved from Di to England, where work 
was opening out for him in London, Mr. Rolleston took up his abode 
in Hampstead, renewed his conrection with the Irish Literary Society, 
lecturjng frequently, and writing for the leading pagathlies and magazines, 
he Times “ Literary 
tke war he. worked 
tc the Ministry of 

Old Boys’ Corps ; 
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In Igro Mr. Rolleston, in conjunction with Professor William Rothen- 
stein, Mr. Laurence Binyon, Dr. T. W. Arnold, Mr. E. B. Havell, and 
otters, founded the India Society, which “ owed its origin to the belief of 
a body of artists and students that the esthetic culture of India, more 
particularly in the provinces of painting, sculpture, and music, had in it 
elements of beauty and interest which in Europe and even in modern 
India were too little understood nd valued.” This body has promoted 
the study and encouraged the appreciation of Indian art, using that term 
in its widest sense. It has, on suitable occasions, made important 
representations to the Government. As an instance of this side of its 
activities, it may be remembered that, when the question of the architec- 
ture of the new Delhi was béing discussed, the Society pointed out that 
the spirit of indigenous tradition ought to be considered. Moreover, the 
Society has contributed to*the literature of Indian art, and encouraged 
ind ‘vidual effort. In the last connection, the names of Lady Herringham, 
Professor William Rothenstein, and Mr. Laurence Binyon may be men- 
tiored. Among its other notable publications are the poet Tagore’s first 
edition of ‘* Gitanjali” and Dr. Coomaraswany’s Indian drawings. It has 
a list of influential members on the Committee, among whom are Lord 
Carmichael of-Skirling, Mr. A. H. Fox-Strangways, and others, 

Mr. Rolleston was the guiding spirit of this Society after he became 
Secretary, on the retixement of Mr. Fox-Strangways. His, keen interest to 
promote its cause—broad sympathy and wide knowledge in Indian thought 
and literature—-made him an accomplished Secretary. The work of the 
“Socety was so gear to his heart that he gave gratuitously the last years of 
his .ife to its development. He had many plans in his mind which he 
often expressed with enthusiasm to his friends. The King’s speech on the 
opening of the School of Oriental Studies, in which it was declared that 
*‘tha ancient literature and the art of India are of unique interest in the 
history of human endeavour,” stirred his sympathies and imbued him with 

“the idea of establishing a Lecturership in Indian Art at the School of 
Oriental Studies. He spared no pains to make his scheme successful by 
influencing the Indian notabilities and others who were interested in 
Indian art to contribute to the funds for the purpose. 

His home at Hampstead was always a centre of hospitality. Mr. 
Brereton wrote in Tie Times“ Literary Supplement”: ‘“ With Rolleston 
no passwords were necessary. One entered, so to say, an open house, and 
at once felt at home,” His amiability and readiness to help his friends 
either in literary or other spheres were characteristic. Many writers on 
Oriental subjects found ip Mr. Rolleston a friend in need in connection 
with the publication works. He gave such aid with the same 
devction that he wouj ear upon his own work. The present, 
writer owes Mr. Roll t of gratitude for such assist£nce. 

He made many fı circles, and knew Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore and other A friend of forty vears’ ade” 
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and transparency, and his desir2 to get tne truth, even if he had to con- 
fess himself mistaken.” Mr. Rollestor had a fascinating style of his own, 
and in this respect he resembled somewhat Stopford Brooke. His writings 
are delightful, forcible, and stra‘ghtforvard. 

It is a sacred duty to perpetuate tke memory of such a man, who, by 
his personal sagacity and practical exar-ple, can well be claimed as a friend 
of India, and the memory of such an *xponent should not die. In the 
Report of the India Society issued December, 1920, and signed by the 
Chairman, Lord Carmichael, w2 read: “ Mr. Rolleston’s wide sympathies 
and scholarship, his personal distinction and untiring courtesy, made him an 
ideal Secretary, and under his able administration the Society has enlarged 
the scope of its activities and has =teadily increased its membership, 
despite the brake the war necessarily pat upon its initiative. No one had 
the interests of Indian culture more at heart than Mr. Rolleston. His 
loss will be felt far beyond the limits of the India Society. But he 
regarded his work for us as specialy important, and the Committee 
believe that, in carrying out the plens he himself hoped to bring to 
fruition, they will be setting up the most fitting tribute to his memory.” 
There can be no finer tribute paid to ivir. Rolleston’s work in connection 
with tae India Society than this; but it may perhaps be suggested as a 
fitting =ribute to his worth that the Society should name the Lecturership 
on Indian Art at the School of Orienta. Studies after him. It is hoped 
that the patrons of the India Society, both in England and abroad, will 
approve of this by giving their genero-s help towards the maintenance of 
the Chair. 3 l 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 


INDIAN ECONOMICS 
By G. KEATINGE, C.LE. 


For the past twenty years or so the term ‘ Indian 
economics ” has been in common use amongst public men 
in India, and books have been published under this title. 
More recently the term has been used by several Indian 

universities, and by the Government of India. It is there- 
fore necessary to consider exactly what is implied by it. 
The term “economics” has been variously defined; but for 
general purposes it may be taken as denoting the science 
which concerns itself with the production, distribution, and 
exchange of wealth. It enquires how men produce wealth, 
and how they consume it, and analyzes the motives which 
govern the production and the use of wealth. 

Human needs are, of course, not a constant factor. They 
vary from ope country to another, and from one time to 
another.; and as needs vary, so will the devices to supply 
them vary. It will, therefore, be a cause of surprise to no 
one to find that there are certain peculiarities of Indian 
incustry and trade which arise partly from the physical 
circumstances of India, and partly from the present stage of 

material development in that country ; and it is probable 
that, with some people, the term ‘Indian economics” is 
intended merely to call attention to the fact that there are 
many peculiar problems connected with Indian industry and - 
trade which need special study. The term, however, implies 
more than this, and is often used to denote more than this. 

The older economists were apt to regard political economy 
as Aaving a particular field of investigation of its own, apart 
from other branches of social science. Subsequently it was 
usual to consider economic matters in relation to social, 
political, and ethical institutions ; and it is when considering 
economic questiong with regard to Indian institutiogs that 
the term “ India ics” is often used. There are 
cercain advantag lering economic questions with 
reference to na tions; and at this stage “it 
is only necess at, in a country like India, 
where relivig ReErYVANCeES ronnt far on minh 
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there is a danger that, in following such a course, the 
economic side of any problem may be ignored to a great 
extent 

It is proþosed in the frst instance to consider briefly 
some of the pkysical features which govern production, and 
the institutions which have beeg developed in India to meet 
the situation. It will then be easier to estimate the present 
economic position in India, and to. understand the use which 
is made of the térm “ Indian economics.” 

It is a commonplace statement that the industry of any 
country is governed to a great extent by physical conditions. 
If a country possesses a fertile soil and a favourable 
climate we may hope to fird agriculture flourishing. Where 
coal mines and raw material abound, manufactures may be 
looked for. If metals are plentiful, a metallyrgic industry 
is indicated ; while an ext2nsive sea-board gives rise to a 
seafaring race. We know, however, that these develop- 
ments do not always occur. In India the mining and 
manulacturing industries cre very small as compared with 
the natural facilities which exist, and we look in vain for 
the race of sailors which the extensive seaboard would lead 
us to expect. It is therefore proposed to consider only 
some of the physical featu-es which influence industry in a 
marked degree. ° 

First in imortance comes the matter of climate, which 
may >e considered under three aspects—viz., the mean 
temperature from month to month, the degree of humidity 
associated with various temptratures, and the change in 
the weather from day to day. It is not possible to go into 


the details of such matters, showing how they affect the™ 


various parts of India; but it may be briefly stated that 
over most of -ndia the-climate, for considerable parts of the 
year, is not conducive to auman energy. Excessive tem- 
perature or humidity is in:mical to sustained effort, physical 
or mental; while the long periods of uniform weather are 
far less stimulating than the rapid changes brought about in 
some favoured countries Ey frequent cyclonic storms. 

The enervating nature of a tropical climate is generally 
recognized, but the full efect on a population of a tropical 
climate and tropical diseases may, perhaps, hardly be 
appreaiated by those who have not livedin the tropics. To 
take an extreme example in the f Sind. During 
nearly half the year the peopl e prostrated by 
intense heat. Then follows # f malaria, when 
most of them are shaking wi ter that comes 
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by visitors to Sind. But the change is too severe for the 
debilitated condition of many of the inhabitants, who readily 
develop pneumonia. It is difficult to see how satisfactory 
progress can be secured in these circumstances ; ‘and looking 
at the country as a whole it must be admitted that in the 
matter of climate India suffers from a severe handicap. 

In the matter of rainfall, also, India is at a disadvantage. 
The rainfall is of a markedly seasonal nature, which, for an 
agricultural population, means that work is at a standstill 
for about one-third of the year. This results in direct loss 
to the people, and has a serious after-effect; for the 
intermittent nature of the work, the periods of enforced 
idleness, react unfavoyrably on their normal activity, in the 
same way that intermittent labour is found to impair 
efficiency in other countries. 

Some years, of course, the rain fails altogether, and the 
crops wither in spite of all efforts to save them; this spells 
disaster for many, and for all it produces a feeling of 
helplessness, apathy, and fatalism which discourages alike 
energy and enterprise. 

The fact is that in the matters referred to above India is 
at a disadvantage. Let us now consider what institutions 
she has developed to meet these difficulties. It is, of course, 
impossible to do more than note the salient points of a few 
of the-most prominent characteristics of Hindu society ; 
but it-is not difficult to trace the connection between the 
physical difficulties which beset the Indian cultivator and 
the social organization which the wisdom of bygone ages 

as evolved to meet them, “the beneficial, co-operative, 
rural life whereon the whole system of the civilization of 
the Hindus have been immemorially based.” 

The features of this system are fourfold, viz. : 

r. The Hindu family, joint in interests, joint in property, | 
which guarantees maintenance not only to every member of 
the family, but to as many children as he may choose to 
bring into the world. 

2. The caste divides up the community into watertight 
compartments, and directs the domestic and industrial life of 
each man at every turn, prescribing, on the one hand, what 
he may eat and drink and whom he may marry, and, on 
the other hand, what work he may do and by what methods 
he should do it.> - 

3. The village community is designed to regulate the 
relations of the various castes to each other and to To- 
ordinate local industry for the common good. 

4. Last, but not least, comes the conception of the 
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paternal Government, which is expected to interest itself 
actively in the domestic and industrial life of the subject, 

Now, how does this system work out in practice? Such 
a system cduld hardly be expected to develope personal _ 
initiative and enterprise; and, as a matter of fact, it does not 
do so. Even as regards ectivity.and industry, the iacentive 
of personal ambition and the spur of individual recessity 
are largely absent; and their absence tends to depress still 
further the low standard of efort which a debilitating 
climate will allow. 

The fact that the units of the population are grouped 
together into joint families and brigaded into cohesive 
village communities certaialy does, te some extent, secure 
the object aimed at: it offers several lines of defence to the 
people in their struggle with nature. Thanks tc Hindu 
institutions, the blows of fortune which, under a different 
organization, would fall on the individual are borne by a 
group ; and, except in time of widespread distress, it is not 
necessary for the central Government to organize poor 
relief. But the policy is a negative one. The individual 
is saved from disaster at the expense of the community, a 
low standard of effort is balanced by a low standard of 
living, and the hope of the future is sacrificed to the con- 
venience of the present. | ° 

The industrial facts of the situation are made clear ‘by the 
census figures, which show that nearly three-quarters of the 
inhabitants of India are dependent on agriculture, and that 
out of a population of 320,000,000 only about one million 
are engaged in manufacture tased on modern factor yas 
organization. As in other countries so in India, the 
products of the handicraftsman have been largely ousted by 
the products of the power-driven machine; but the intro- ` 
duction of machinery into India has been so slow that the 
machine-made products which have ousted Indiar handi- 
crafts come mainly from abroac, and the population has. 
been thrown back more than ever on agriculture. 

The Government of India has often ‘been severely 
criticized for not taking effective steps to introduce modern 
industrial methods more rapidly into India. Eut the 
question arises: “ Do the people of India desire the rapid 
imtrodvetion of modern industrial methods?” For a long 
time past there has been a party which has advocated such a 
policy ; but, on the other hand, there have alwavs been 
many Indians who recognized zhat modern industrialism 
was not compatible with the orthodox Hindu system, and 
. who for this regson were strongly opposed to it. This view 
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has lately found expression in popular exhortations to regard 
industrialism as a deadly peril, to give up machinery and 
Western learning, to cultivate asceticism to the exclusion if 
all desire for material progress, and to return to the ideal 
of primitive Hindu simplicity. The popularity of such 
preaching shows that the introduction into India of modern 
industrialism, slow and meagre as it has been, is sufficient to 
provoke a somewhat violent reaction in the opposite 
direction. 

Until recent years it was the view of the Government of 
India that it was not part of their duty to urge the millions 
of India along unfamiliar paths contrary to their wishes and 
inclinations. As a result of the recommendations made by 
the Industrial Commission, the policy is now to hasten the 
paze. Under the reformed system of government it will be 
for Indians and not for Englishmen to set. the pace; and 
only time can show how: far the industrial policy will be 
successful or how far it will produce a reaction strong 
enough to defeat the object aimed at. | 

Such are the physical conditions, the institutions, and the 
facts regarding the industrial development of India which 
the economist, and still more so the administrator, has to 
consider when he addresses himself to Indian problems ; 
and it was doubtless a consideration of such matters which 
led the Indian Industrial Commission to state their opinion 
that for industrial progress in India it was essential that 
Gevernment should associate itself actively with the work, 
and should find a large part*of the enterprise, the driving 

ower, and the technical skill which were required. But 
this attitude of considering all the facts of the situation does 
not imply any system of economics which is peculiarly 
Indian. What, then, is the significance of the term Indian 
economics ? Professor R. Mukerjee, in his book “The 
Foundations of Indian Economics,” makes the matter clear. 
Ha states: “I have sought to discover the economic 
message of India breathed forth’ by her immemorial institu- 
tions.” “The time has come for a clear analysis of the 
regulative social and ethical ideals of India to which all 
economic institutions must be adapted.” The idea which 
underlies this conception of Indian economics is that the 
economic life of the people must conform to the ideals ands 
standards prescribed by the Hindu system of religion, law, 
and society which has been handed down from primitive 
times to the present day. Within these confines Professor 
Mukerjee evolves a scheme of industrial organization in 
which the typical Hindu institutions of the family, the caste, 
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and the village community are strengthened and amplified. 
Every man is to be put in possession of a plot of land and 
a decent house to live in, znd e-ectrical power is to be pro- 
vided to ruf the village industries. In this way work is to 
be made a pleasure; life is to be made beautiful and noble. 
Other exponents of this idza may fill in the details of the 
scheme differently, but the fundamental notion of a return 
to the primitive purity of Hinda institutions predominates. 
The idea is, no doubt, connected with the national spirit 
which, 4as of late years come into existence, a spirit which 
finds ¢xpression in the d2mand for a return to the in- 
digenous system of medicine >r the resuscitation of the 
obsolete village panchayats which inevitably died a natural 
death as soon as a strong central Government was ‘estab- 
lished. The movement is essentially reactionary, not 
progressive. 

Now there can be no cbjection to anyone propounding 
any system of national organizetion which may seem good 
to him; but is it legitirrate to describe as economic a 
system or proposals based, not on a consideration of calcul- 
able human motive, but >n religious and social precepts 
which do not admit of argument? In spite of some 
physical disadvantages Jadia possesses vast stores of 
potential wealth and a population which is quite capable 
of developing this wealth, provided that their institutions 
allow them to do so. Unless progress is desired it is 
unlikely that progress wil. tak= place. In that case the 
poverty of the people will corttinue to dominate the situa- 
tion—-poverty with all its atterdant evils. If progress i 
desired, it 1s likely to take place, but on one condition only, 
and that is that the peop:e are willing to pay the price 
in enterprise and initiative, in activity and energy. To do 
this they must be prepared to modify such institutions as 
dull their energy or blunt their enterprise. And this is the 
ground for objecting to any sc-calied system of “ Indian 
economics” based on a rigid subordination to ancient 
Hindu institutions, not mezely because it is a misuse of the 
term ‘‘economics,”’ but because it adds to the difficulties 
of a situation which already ras sufficient difficulties of 
its own. 


[The above is the substance of a lec-ure given at the London School of 
Economics as introductory to a course of lectures on Indian industry and 


trade. | 
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INDIAN PLAYS IN LONDON 


UNDER the auspices of the Maharaja of Jhalawar, Pandit Shyam Shankar 
has given a series of Indian performances at the Court Theatre. The 
courage of his experiment is worthy of the highest praise, for art can 
` sné> its fingers at politics, and to learn to appreciate Indian art is to 
unlock the innermost chamber of Indian personality. It is true that the 
house was by no means full, yet the public are not to blame, because 
at present Indian music and Indian dancing are “ caviare to the general.” 
The peculiar excellences of both have not yet been grasped; until we 
become more accustomed to strange scales and strange movements, an 
auc:ence in England must be rather interested than enthusiastic. 

The bill was taried. Undoubtedly the most artistic part of it was the 
“Water Carriers’’’ song and dance and the performance of Indian music 
on the sitar, diruba, and the flute (the latter a European imitation in 
metal of the Indian wooden flute), accompanied, of course, by the tabla, or 
dot dle drum. But this part was, for the reasons already given, the least 
popular. The audience were more familiar with the illusion scene which 
fcllcwed, because the art of the Indian conjuror is so thoroughly well 
kncwn in England that good folk have been known to mutter in all 
sincerity their conviction of Satanic co-operation. 

The two plays offered were not so successful. The “ Princess of 
Chitor”’ Was set in obviously Saracenic surroundings, and the play suffers 
dramatically and artistically from being written almost entirely in monologue. 
The queen monopolizes quite five-sixths of the whole speaking part. 
Finally, the “ Sleeper Awakened ” was handicapped by its description as a 
“screaming farce.” It was, in fact, mildly funny comedy, in which the 
humour chiefly consisted of “stage business.” It was very noticeable 
that the principal male singer was utterly at sea in European times and 
rhythms. The orchestra tried in vain to follow him, but it was nearly 
always in front or behind—-an interesting compliment to the English 
difficulty of mastering Indian time and rhythm. 

But no Indian production can fail to please the eye. Not only was 
there a revel of colour, but the innate Indian artistic sense was prominent 
in the blends and contrasts to be noticed in the same costume. To 
an audience, however, accustomed to the finished productions of the 
English stage, there was somewhat of an amateur flavour in the performance, 
and one may hope that a more careful study of technique will lead 
to improved productions in the future. i mn 
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NEAR EASTERN NOTES 


By F. R. SCATCHERD 


1. A Near East CONFERENCE 


UNDER the above heading, Zhe ear Has?,* with its usual frankness and 
vigour, tells us that wher: the Conference of the British, French, and 
Italian Foreign Ministers, summoned by Lord Curzon, has decided upon 
terms, if will be time enough to argue as to whether France can co-operate 
with her Allies or not. Emphasizng the need for action, it points out that— 


“ Valuable time is being lost by the =ritish Government’s attempt to put off 

a Near Eastern settlement until the Anzcra Treaty is out of the way. Only a 

speedy peace with Turkey will zbviate ae worst effects of France’s betrayal of 

the unfortunate people wko tru3:ed to Fer protection. For if there is still war 

between Greece and Turkey wien the Nationalists take complete control of 

Cilicia, they will deal with their Greek and Armenian enem®&s in the occupied 
‘ territories according to custom? 


What that custom is can be gathe-2d from the “Tragedy of Paffra, 
described later on in these notes. 


II. FRANCE AND THE ARMENIANS 


M. Léon Savadjiant with acmirabiz wisdom and foresight warns us 
against the danger of allowing anxiety for the safety of the Christians in 
Cilicia to degenerate into a campaigr against France. It would be to 
him ard all Armenians a source of pro-ound sorrow should disagreements 
arising between France and England in their efforts eto protect the 
Christians of Cilicia be one day laid at the door of Armenia: » 


"The Armenian democracy,” he wri:es, '‘ has always drawn inspiration from 
French history. During the Great Wan all Armenians capable of bearing arms 
were found side by side with France, Eghting on behalf cf an outraged civiliza- 
tioa; and if to-morrow France choald® again find herself in peril, no Armenian 
would refuse her his blood or hres life.” 


Friends of Armenia will desire to congratulate Boghos Nubar Pasha on 
his convalescence, and will wisa fcr his speedy returr. to full health and 
vigour. so that he may bring his mature experience to bear upon the 
problem of securing the safety of h:s Armenian brethren in Cilicia. 


IIL. THe Grezk MISSION IN LONDON: 


The Gounaris mission is still n Lordon, prepared to express the Greek 
Government view with regard tc Asia Minor. In the course of conversa- 
tion Mr. Mathieu Chrussachi, chief =f the first political section of the 
Greek High Commission of Srryrna, emphasized that the dividing-line in 
the Near East was not religious. Among the immigrant population there 
were some who were almost fanati=ally pro-Turk, though they were 
Chyistians. On the other hand, zhere were Moslems, such as the Cir- 

ecassian® who had given recruxs to the Greek army, and were opposed to 
the return of the Turks, as were also tke Kizil Bashis. Others, again—the 
Yuruks, for example—were neural 
ems regards the military campaign against the Turks, he asserted that 


* The Near East, Dezember I5, (G21. 
t La Revue des Balkais, Dec=mber, 1921, p. 194. 
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Greece had not been given a air chance. She had not been allowed to 
make effective use of her fleet, and the right of search had been withheld, 
otherwise the campaign might have had a different ending. 

[t,is claimed that the Greek administration in Smyrna “is a constructive 
influence, making for peace and prosperity in a corner of the distracted 


Near East.” In support of this statement the following reasons are 
adduced :— 


1. The Greek administration, under M. Sterghiadis in Smyrna, has succeeded 
in paying its way. Its first budget shows a surplus of 2,000,000 drachmas, and it 
should be notec in this connegt:on (a) that no new taxes have been imposed, and 
(5) that no less than 60 per cent of the local revenue is mortgaged to the Dette 
Publique Ottomane and the Regie Co-interessée des Tabacs, and collected by 
these institutions directly, without the intervention of the State. 

2. Good work has also been done by the Public Health Department. Under 
the Turkish régime cholera, tyshus, and smallpox were almost endemic in the 
Smyrna region. In some outlying districts gunpowder dissolved in water was 
the only medicine of which the villagers had any knowledge. Under the 
auspices of the Smyrna admicistration, the Greek Red Cross has organized 
twenty-one hospitals in which cver 300,000 patients have received medical treat- 
ment. In addition to this, quin. ne and other medicaments have been distributed 
gratis to 600,000 applicants. A children’s hospital and a Pasteur institute* have 
been established, and an institute of hygiene is in process of organization in 
connection with the University. 

3. The Greek administration has honestly striven to conciliate the Turkish 
element. The use of the Turkish language is admitted in the law-courts and 
in correspondence with the administration. The staff of the latter, moreover, 
comprises a considerable number of Moslems. Thus, not to mention minor 
officials, the Mayor of Smyrna end the Prefect of Magnesia are Turks. Further, 
all distinctively Moslem institufions existing previous to the Greek occupation 
(Vakoufs, Orphans’ Fund, religious courts) have been maintained with an ex- 
clusively Mcslem “personnel. Similarly, Moslem education is controlled by a 
Board on which all the members are Moslem. It may be added in this con- 
nection that the Greek adminis-ration, while it has so far left the upkeep of the 
Greek schools to the local Greex communes, has spent over 1,000,000 drachmas 
in grants togTurkish schools an colleges. 

Above all things, the Greek administration is careful never, by commission or 
by omission, to offend the reigious feeling of the Turkish inhabitants. A 
visitor to Smyrna during the Bairam feast may hear the salute of guns pre- 
scribed by Moslem tradition fired at the appointed hours by Greek batteries and 
warships. : 
1 a 


IV.——PONTOS, THE KEY or CIVILIZATION IN THE NEAR East 


<” Inan impassioned appeal, dated October 19, 1921, Dr. Platon Drakoules, 
writing from Athens, gives‘full and precise details of the atrocities per- 
petrated in the Republic of Pontos. Unless the Powers intervene, and 
that speedily, we shall have to ceplore the disappearance of the last traces 
of Greek civilization in the Hellsnic country of Pontos. 

" Setting aside the significarce of Pontos from a political, economical, and 
civilizing standpoint, the Cotncil, composed of the leaders of- that Greek 
republic, limit themselves for the present to the humanitarian aspect, and 
appeal for sympathy and help to everyone desirous of saving hundreds of 


thousands of lives of a race waich alone in that land has proved the creator 
of civilization and the guarantor of order and security.” 


V.—APPEAD OF THE Portos COUNCIL TO Dr. DRAKOULES 


E j CENTRAL CounciL oF PonrTOS, 
I5, RUE PAPASSHEGOPOULON, * 
Dr. Platon Drakcules, ATHENS, - 
Athens, September 29, 1921. 


Dear Sir,—The Central Council addresses itself primarily to you, 
whose life has been a long devotion and self-sacrifice for the gen€ral 
interests of Hellenism and humanity, and whose unique example provides 


* A doubtful benefit, uness humanely supervised.—F. R. S. 
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a model and a guide for a true altruist. The Central Council invokes 
your invaluable advocacy of our cause, and trusts that you will find means 
to make these crimes known to al’ humane persons and societies, in order 
that public opigion may be aroused and an intervention be brought about 
for terminating the unheard-of atzocities in Pontos. 

Confident as we feel that in your person the Central Council of Pontos 
finds a friend, adviser, and collzborator, we express in the name of the 
myriads of Pontian victims: and martyrs; our brethren and their bereaved 
widows and orphans, our eternal zratitude and our deepest respect. 


A. N=oPHYTOS s N. LEONTIDES 
( Vice-President). (General Secretary). 


VI.—TuHE TRAGEDY or Barrra IN PONTOS 


An evewitness, who escaped the massacre of Baffra, was rescued with 
roo others on a sailing ship to Medea in Thrace. A necessarily brief 
résumé of his report, translated trom the Turkish text written in Greek 
characters, is given below: 

Driving out the Inhabitants of Baffra.—On June 5, t921, Saturday 
morning, the town of Barfra was surrounded by troops and armed 
Baffrian Turks. Companies consisting of Turks, Albanians, Lazoes, and 
led by gendarmes, were suddenly scattered in the Christian parishes, 
where they demanded the surrender of the men of each family. Without 
delay they took their prisoners to the police-station, and allowed the 
Government agenis to despoil tte houses. Among the prisoners were 
priests and the notables Murat Dzelepoglou and Basil Karassavaoglou. 
The keys of the church were delivered to the under-Governor of Baffra. 
In the meantime the inhabicants of the surrounding villages, by order of 
their ncfables, Nevrisin Mehme: and Tiralizate Mehmet, encircled the 
church. The seven priests were killed by an axe at the entrance of the 
church. Tragic was the funeral service and the apprcpriate sermon by 
the priest Papayanni in anticipation of the fate which awaited them. 
After the massacre of the seven guests, the troops and the armec peasants 
climbed he walls of the church end fyed from there; then the bayonet 
and the axe were utilized. One of the martyrs, Nicolas Jordanoglou, 
offered his last £ T300 for the privilege of being shot instead of being put, 
to any cther death. 

The courage and self-abnegetion of the Greek women of Baffra is 
beyond description. Submitted for whole days to unheard-of tortures, 
not one was induced to reveal th2 hiding-place of husband or neighbour. 
At the risk of their lives these heroic women had mary hidden in their 
houses, and thus several mer. escaped the Turkish police. 

The evacuation of these Cistriczs was crganized in four convoys, three 
of which were subsequently put to the sword. The fourth, consisting of 
thirty-five persons, among whom were the merchants, Anastasios Azzoglou 
and Constantine Azzoglou, reached safety. It is not known why the 
Turks, efter having exterminated the greatest part of the Greek population, 
thought it necessary to make su-e that this small anc insignificant last 
convoy should be taken safely to the place cf exile, a town near Marash, 
called Elvistan, where the exiled vere able to telegraph to friends. 


Jonn DILMITOGLOU, 


Notable of Bafra, es rcaped to Avedea în Thrace. 
thens, 
October 13, 1921. 
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VIT.—THE ANGLO-HELLENIC LEAGUE 


To the above League belongs the honour of organizing a Mansion 
House meeting on December 12 last, not for political ptirposes, but for 
securing an effective guarantee for the lives and elementary rights of the 
Armenian Greek and other minorities of Asia Minor, especially of Cilicia. 

The British Armenian Committee, whose action in this matter seemed 
long overdue, associated itself therewith. 

Unable to attend the meeting, I sent the following message : 

“The essential thing is that the Near Eastern question should be 
considered dispassionately. Let us have an impartial Commission on 
waich every creed will be represented, before which evidence Jike that 
furnished by Dr. Platon Drakoules with regard to Pontos could find a 
hearing. 

“M. Venizelos,* who has in the past shown himself tolerant to all faiths 
and is now totally separdted from all politics, should be invited by this 
meeting to represent the vital interests of all the minorities in Asia Minor 
at Geneva, as,well as at any Conferences on the Near East which the 
Powers may call from time to time.” 


Vill.—Tue Aras CASE IN PALESTINE 


With so many centres of unrest in the Near East, it is to be hoped thai 
the situation in Palestine will not be allowed to get out of control. An 
Arab delegation has now been in London for some months, and has seni 
to Zhe Times a long letter setting out their case. According to the lates: 
census it appears that there are only 70,000 Jews out of a total popula- 
tion of 800,000. Besides this overwhelming majority they can point to 
definite pledges given to them during and after the war—viz., the High 
Commissioner for Egypt, in October, 1915; Mr. Lloyd George, in Sep- 
tember, rgr9; and Mr. Churchill’s statement in the House of Commons 
this year. Their present demands are as follows: 


1, That a national Government be created in Palestine which shall be responsible 
toa Parliament elected by those inhaBitants of the country who lived there befora 
the war—namely, Moslems, Christians, and Jews. 

«æ 2. The abolition of the present Zionist policy in Palestine ; and that the regulation 
of immigration be controlled by this national Government, which is the best judgs 
of the capacity of the country to support newcomers. 

3. That the Holy Places for all religions be left in the entire control of their 
present guardians, and that neither the national Parliament nor any other authority 
be allowed to effect any changes therein. 

4. That a-local gendarmerie be created for policing purposes, the expenses for 
this body to be met by the Palestine Government. 


* At the last Council Meeting of the Federation of the League of Nations Societies, 
which met at Vienna, a Committee of World Propaganda was formed, including 
Lord Robert Cecil, Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, Senator Ruffini, and M. 
Gustav Ador. M. Venizelos was invited to serve on the Committee and to devote 
himself entirely to its cause. 

Major David Davies, m.P., writing in the Westminstcr Gazette, tells us that ‘‘ after 
prolonged consideration M. Venizelos has agreed,’ 
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LEADING ARTICLE 


INDIAN SYMBOLISM 


By STaNLev RICE 


Ir is not always easy to epply to ourselves the standard 
which we set for others; if we sit comfortablyeby our own 
. fireside and ask why such an one has chosen to do this or 
such another to think that, it is not so much from a want 
of sympathy with that otker’s sutlook as from sheer in- 
ability to appreciate wholly the c cumstances in which he is 
placed. it is, in fact, the reverse of the situation in Burns's 
famous couplet: we need not only to see ourselves as 
others see us, but to see otàers as they see themselves, to 
appreciate their difficulties, to r=ioice with their laughter, 
to weep with their tears, and = that most imtimate and 
delicate matter of our relations with the unseen and*of our 
speculations upon the unknown <o see with their eyes and 
to hear with their ears. 

Are these things truisms? Ferhaps; but they are none 
the less difficult to put into practice. We hear it said againg, 
and again that what we need is more sympathy, and if we 
hug ourselves with the comfortable assurance that we at 
least are in no need of sich exhortation, do we always 
apply that large-hearted sempazhy which we flatter our- 
selves that we possess? Can we always get outside our 
own familiar customs and institutions and survey them'as 
a detached observer, as some far-off Martian might survey: 
the doings of this planet? Tze familiar stories of our 
childhcod, David and Goliath, Daniel in the lions’ den, the 
wrestling of Jacob, have becom= so familiar that we take 
them for granted; and not so long ago the orthodox who 
smiledeat the Greek or Babylonish story of the Flood would 
have been scandalized at tne suggestion that to them the 
diyinely inspired Jewish story was of exactly the same 
value—neither more nor less. 

_ We must, then, approach the Hindu symbolism in this 
- spirit of detachment and try to fird in it universal principles 
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seeking to express themselves in a manner characteristic of 
the people. Thus there appears to be something grotesque 
in a god, otherwise anthropomorphic, who can boast of six 
arms or four heads. The Greeks, we should argue, did 
not do such things; Apollo, and Hermes, Athena, and 
. Artemis were fashioned in the likeness of men, and the 
ideas which they embodied were represented by their sub- 
sidiary accompaniments. «But Christian art has not followed 
tne Greek fidelity to type; we represent the angels as men 
and women distinguishable only by the wings which grow 
frem their shoulders. . Now, what do these wings mean? 
Strely they imply that the angels are the messengers— 
ot ayyedor—of God who pass between heaven and earth, 
and are simply the physical and artistic presentment of a 
spiritual congeption. And if some stranger suggested that 
these figures—half bird, half man—were grotesque, even as 
the Satyr and the Centaur of Greece were grotesque, the 
suficient answer would be that you can postulate anything 
cf an ideal conception which tries to present itself in con- 
crete form. The angels being spirits, and the form of 
spirits being unknown, there is no reason why they should 
not have wings, either two or more, as had the angel of 
Isaiah’s vision. 

If, then, we admit without compunction this presentment 
of the idea of a heavenly messenger, an idea which, it may 
be remarked in passing, was embodied also by the Greeks 
in the person of Hermes with the winged sandals, and 
which India has portrayed under a more human ‘form such 
as Dante gave to his guide, we must logically admit the 

indu conception of omnipotence in a multiplication of 
arms, and the whole matter becomes one of esthetic taste. 
It is an elementary idea that power resides in the arm. 
“Hast thou an arm like God?” is God’s rebuke to Job in 
one of the most inspired passages of that inspired poem, 
znd lest the words be misunderstood, he adds, with the 
duplication characteristic of Hebrew poetry: “ Canst thou 
thunder with a voice like Him?” To our finite intelligence 
the saying that God is a spirit is too hard; modern 
Christianity tries to realize the loftiness of this conception 
by treating the First Person of the Trinity as something 
outside the possibility of artistic representation andecon+ 
fires the portrayal of the Holy Spirit to the emblematic 
figure of a Dove. The medizval artists were not so nice; 
God the Father was to them a majestic figure of an o 
grey-bearded man in robe and crown. Yet even in our 
modern days we cannot quite escape from the notion of 
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anthropomorphism; the very idea of the Fatherhood of 
God, the very language we use of the Invisible and the 
Unknowable, betrays it. Man, said the Hebrew cosmo- 
gonists, was made in the image of God, thereby implying 
that he is the finite exemplar of the form of the Infinite. 
This anthropomorphic zonception, which we cannot 
altogether get away from, makes any deviation from it 
seem +o us grotesque, even though the variations of it are 
merely the symbolical exp-essions of attributes, with which 
every religion clothes its deities. If Ganesa has the head 
of an elephant and if Siva is represented with more 
than cne head, let us not forget that in the ecstatic vision 
of Ezekiel the cherubic ‘nhabitants of heaven had four 
faces and two of these we like unto the animal creation. 
The Indians have been zalled a race of philpsophers; to 
a certain extent this is trae, but they are something more. 
They are a race of artists. The contemplative nature, for 
which they are famous, turns instinctively to the riddle of 
the Universe, to the natu-e of God and to the destiny of 
man. And, in seeking to zive expression to their idealism, 
they lose the vision of tha finite and their art is centred 
upon the idea, without -eference to the limitations of 
phenomenal Nature. Nor is this true alone of pictorial 
art; in their serious poetry, too, is. enskrined their 
philosophy. They talk ir. parables, yet always revert to 
the philosophic subject. “A bird was faint with thirst,” 
says Mahommed Iqbal, who though a Mahommedan is 
' thoroughly Indian in thought. °“. . . He saw a diamond in 
the garden; .. . the. foolish bird fancied that it wag. 
water.” And then he sar a dewdrop. “Bea diamond,” 
cries the poet, “ not a dewdrop! Be massive in nature, like 
mountains. ... Save tk:self by affirmation of self!” 
India, in fact, is saturated with symbolism. He who 
seeks to interpret this or that custom by reference to mere 
utilitarianism has never found the spirit of the country. 
The more transcendental the explanation the more nearly 
will it be right; it is always safe to distrust a solution 
which is based upon consicerations of convenience. There 
is nO more common sight in all India than the thread of 
the Brahman; yet, as a racent writer has said: “ Every- 
¢thiiigmabout the sacred cord is symbolic; its length is 
ninety-six times the breadth of the four fingers of a man, 
the reason given being that a man’s height is ninety-six 
times the breadth of one finger, while each of the four 
fingers represents one of the four states the soul experiences 
from time to time—namely, the three states of waking, of 
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dreaming, and of dreamless sleep, and also the fourth state, 
that of the Absolute Brahman. The cord must be three- 
fold, because there are three qualities out of which our 
bodies are compounded—reality, passion, darkness. The 
twist of the thread must be upward, so that the good 
quality may predominate and so the wearer may rise to 
great spiritual heights. ... The whole cord is tied 
together by a knot called. Brahma granthi, which has three 
parts representing Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva.” The very 
exuberance of this fancy shocks our more practical European 
mind ; we are accustomed to speak of Oriental hyperbole 
as something to be avoided. Yet may it not be that this 
very exuberance is the natural outcome of the influence of 
Nature upon the children of the country? An Indian has 
said that the, passion of Hindu drama and the passion of 
Hindu music fail to appeal because they are always rigidly 
kept under restraint ; if that is the genius of the art as it Is 
interpreted by the leaders of art, we must seek elsewhere for 
the cause of this traditional exuberance. And we shall 
surely find it in the stupendous mountains, in the limitless 
forests, in the .majestic rivers, even in the wide and 
monotonous plains of India. All nature is on the exuberant 
scale. The sun shines with furnace heat; the rain de- 
scends with ethe force of a deluge; the titanic Himalayas 
preserve their secret in fastnesses of unmeasured snow and 
unrecorded ice; the flooded rivers rush down, carrying in 
their giant arms huge trunks of fallen trees and at times 
sweeping contemptuously away the puny works of man; 
the jungle stretches out innumerable tentacles to catch the 
unwary, and the tiger and the elephant lie hidden in its 
deepest recesses. And man in the endeavour to express 
himself has caught the spirit of the nature around him ; his 
images are gigantic. The strong man of Homer lifted 
stones which perhaps four or five men of a more degenerate 
age could not move; the strong man of Israelite legend 
bore away the gates of a town and cracked the pillars of a 
temple, burying himself and his enemies in the ruins; the 
strong man of Greece tamed wild horses and overcame the 
seemingly immortal beast of Lerna. But the strong man 
of India is endowed with the strength of ten thousand 
elephants. What does this mean? To us who can deak» 
a branch from a tree, or tear a sapling from the earth, that 
strength which cracks a pillar is only an extension in the 
same plane; if a man. can fight with a mastiff, a super- 
man can conquer a lion or a hydra. But the strength of an 
elephant is prodigious; the strength of a hyndred is past 
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our comprehension, and -magination sinks under the idea 
of the strength of ten thousand Surely, then, it is merely 
the gigantic image of superlative, if you will, of incredible 
strength. | 

It is these gigantic figures wich to our soberer imagina- 
tion make the Hindu miracle almost ridiculous. Huxley 
long ago distinguished between possibilities and impossi- 
bilities ; he pointed out that we have no right to call that 
impossible which is merely not yet revealed to our ignor- 
ance, and also that a thing whick is possible now was equally 
possitle in former ages, though far less probable. And, 
conversely, if we apply the test of human knowledge .to 
that which we call a miracle, ar by hypothesis announced 
as impossible, a miracle becom=s no stronger because it is 
multiplied in degree. You may, if you choose, explain 
a so-called miracle rationally; you may say that the 
Shunemite’s son was in a trance or that the Red Sea 
partec owing to a catastroph< disturbance. Or, again, 
you may resort to symbolism, aad hold that Daniel’s 
escape was a parable tc show the loving care of God 
for the pious. Or, once more, you may accept the miracu- 
lous, and maintain that Elijah’s prayer really called down 
authentic fire from heaven, and that he left the earth in 
a flaming chariot which was sent by God. But whichever 
test you apply, you must -ogica_ly apply to Hindu miracles. 
If a man can jump 22 feet, we can easily believe that 
he can jump 23 or 25, and imegination might be brought 
to accept 30 or even 50; but We assert confidently that no 
man can jump 100 yards, and tre impossibility is really no, 
greater if we magnify 100 yarcs into a mile. If no man 
can raise the dead, the miracle is not the greater because 
the ccrpse was decapitated. blen do not always reason 
thus. To conceive the rising up of a. body after death 
seems to be only an extension of the rising of the living 
man afer sleep ; it puts too grez: a strain upon the imagina- 
tion when we are told that the head has first been severed 
from the body. We accezt Durencal, or sword Nothung, 
without demur, but a bow that turns back flights of arrows 
‘is more than we can stomach. : | 

These things we maintain are part of the Hindu sym- 
olism, which is everywhere to be sought; and their ex- 
travagance is to be attributed to that exuberant fancy 
which the country has engendered. Nevertheless, it is 
true that to a weaker generatior the symbolism, the poetic 
and artistic imagery of an idea, zas too often been obscured 
by the vulgar appetite for a mee story. The fine concep- 
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tion that the impure lusts of man are blasted and withered 
by the terrible eye of Him who destroys evil and purifies 
the world of sin is turned by the common pẹople into 
a rather grotesque fable, in which Kama, the God of Love, 
the counterpart rather of Aphrodite than of Eros, is con- 
sumed by the third eye of Siva. The very emblem under 
which Siva himself is worshipped, and which we would 
fain think is intended to remind us of the eternal cycle 
of the world, the ever-recurrent winter and spring, when 
the old and worn out is cast aside, and the livery of new 
and young life is put on—this emblem is grafted on to 
a tele which is too impure to write, and which suggests 
that “the god is always worshipped under the livery of 
his shame.” 

Hinduism has been overtaken by the fate which so often 
befalls the heritage of high thought, bequeathed to men 
too little of stature to comprehend, and it must bear the 
burden of misunderstanding by the foreigner in conse- 
quence. The thought of those nobler spirits is missed, 
who looked beyond the symbol to the reality ; who cared 
but little for the immediate effect of their imagery, provided 
tha: thereby they could express the idea. Hence it comes 
thaz the traveller, making a faithful record of what he sees 
and hears, farls to catch the spirit of the country ; too often 
it is the fault of those from whom he inquires. For these 
simple souls do as their fathers did, and never ask the 
reason why; it is their whole philosophy to carry out with 
scrupulous care the pontifical decrees of bygone Brahmans, 
and again and again they will say as their only answer: 
“It is the custom; we do not know the meaning of it. 
Our Guru tells us to do this or that, but even he does 
not know what it implies.” 

We call India “The Land of Regrets,” and if we 
analyze our feelings we shall perhaps find that what we 
most regret is that ethereal atmosphere which is always ex- 
pressing itself symbolically in the life around us. We call 
India ‘“idolatrous,” but that is because we have not learned 
to interpret her symbolism, to disregard the phenomenal, 
and look only to the invisible. We call India spiritual, 
idealistic; her genius, despising the obvious and the 
sensible, strives beyond them to the unattainable,“@id ~ 
the visions that she sees, if only in a glass darkly, she 
paints for the grosser finite senses of man in a constante. 
ard universal symbolism. 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


INDIA 
InpIA: OLD and New. By Sir Valentine Chirol. (Macmillan and 
Co.) 108. á 


(Reviewed by Sir VERNEY LOVETT, K.C.S.1.) 

No book concerning India has been mére widely read than Sir Valentine . 
Chiro.’s “Indian Unrest,” published eleven years ago. The author’s 
brilliaat style, wide information, and careful research were recognized 
even by those who disagreed with some of #is conclusions. Sir Valentine 
has naw published a second book, which deals mainly with the same 
subject but covers wider ground and travels*back into remote ages. He 
surveys the history of India, nct only from the year 1600 to the year r927, 
but also from the beginning of recorded time. Since he publication of 
“ Indian Unrest,” our author has visited India four times, twice in circum- 
stances which gave him peculiar opportunities of observation. In 
December, 1916, he witnessed remarkable political meetings at Lucknow. 
In Feoruary, 1921, he saw the opening of the new parliamer:t at Delhi. 
He visited the Jallianwala Bagh end stood where General Dyer stood on 
April 13, 1919, in widely different circumstances. , He tells us that, as is 
apparent from passages in this book, his views have in some degree 
altered, and that he recognizes more clearly now the. shortcomings “of 
British rule in India. He urges strongly that the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms were the best scluticn possible cf a tangled problem, and that 
their cutcome must be regarded “in a hopeful spirit.” 

It is idle now to discuss this contention. Professor Coupland, in 
an interesting lecture before the UJuiversity of Oxford on “The Study of 
the British Commonwealth,” has rightly observed that “nationality, in one 
shape or another, is to-day the most poweriul and the most troublesome 
element in the whole complex of world politics.” The Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms were the method of dealing with Indian Nationalism 
which was preferred by Parliament. That method is now being tested, 
and will as time goes on be further tested, very severely indeed, by 
experience. We hope that the result will be satisfactory, that the structure 
will grow into the stately edifice designed by the architects. But we 

-~ would asx that while prayers are offered fcr its future, justice be done to 
the old abandoned dwelling-house, which was tor India a cover from the 
tempest of a world-wide war, and that men who served their generation 
faithfu_ly be judged with the fv-lest possible comprehension of their real 
sugroundings. Our author has meant to be fair, but was rightly anxious to 
be generous to “the spirit of new India,” and, possibly through this 
anxiety, has not appreciated with sufficient accuracy all the elements of 
-s<citain situations. 

As én example of our meaning we will cuote a sentence regarding the 
work cf those British administrators who laboured in India twenty years 
ago, before the coming of the ‘‘ first great wave of unrest.” Sir Valentine 
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Chircl has written: “ What constituted good government efficiency came 
to be regarded as the one test that mattered, and it was a test which 
only Englishmen were competent to apply, and which Indians were 
required to accept as final, whatever their wishes or tMeir thoughts 
might be.” 

Tkese words, we venture to suggest, convey an inaccurate impression of 
the real situation. It has of late years frequently been laid to the charge 
of Indian Civil Servants that they care too much for efficiency in adminis- 
tration. We have not been able to appreciate precisely the meaning of 
this accusation. Does it mean that unjustifiable reluctance is shown in 
allowing such functions of government as, education or care for the public 
health to be subjected to Varied experiments, or does it mean that 
supreme importance is attached to punctual reports and neat returns? 
But if we cannot answer this question, we are quite sure of the meaning 
which the much abused bureaucrats themselves attach to “ efficiency ” in 
adm:nistration. «Their ideals have always been the same: firm and 
impartial justice, protection of the people of their districts from the 
effects of natural calamities and the designs of rascals, assuagement of 
religous animosities, payment of the State’s just dues, and, last but by no 
means least, harmonious working with the local self-government boards 
and the leaders of prominent interests for the promoting of progress, 
Those officers who came nearest to attaining to such ideals were held by 
their fellows to be most efficient. Can anyone suppose that in their 
efforts for success they dared to disregard the feelings and wishes of the 
people concerned, or that their Government encouraged such preposterous 
folly? Further on our author writes: “The British administrator was 
not altogether unwarranted in his conviction that in standing in the 
ancient ways he had behind him not only the tacit consent of the 
inarticulate masses, but the positive support of very important classes and 
communities "—z.e., of the great majority of the people of India. We 
have no hesitation in expanding this cautious concession into the assertion 
that not only then, but long afterwards, the British administrator Aad the 
support of this great majority. India’s history would have been different 
had this not been the case. 

But why had the administration this support? Because it was efficient. 
Because it was the most efficient government India had known. Persons 
who imagine that-in calm moments Indians like bad government are 
suffering from sad delusion. They like it no more than we do. Incidentally 
we remember a striking testimony to pre-war British rule paid by an 
Indian political leader who never hesitated to point out its defects. On 
August 13, 1914, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta said in the Bombay Town 
Hall: “At this solemn moment we can only remember that we awe 
sacred duties and holy obligations to that British rule under ‘whose ` 
auspices the lofty destinies of this great and magnificent land are being 
molded for over a century, and under whose wise, and provident, angen. 
righteous statesmanship the welfare, happiness, and prosperity of the 
cotntry are being incessantly promoted.” 

The Declaration of August 20, 1917, events outside India, the Reforms ` 
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and their results have given a new or entation to the minds of many who 
formerly stood away from polit:cs. But when the war came it found the 
old system of Government, even theugh chiefly directed by Englishmen, 
in possession*of the support of the ccuntry. 

In enumerating the political complaints of twenty years ago, Sir Valentine 
Chirol hardly takes into accommt the small number of the politicians ‘of 
those days. Local Government Boafds were still young, and the rise 
to power of the literary classes which these institutions so largely facilitated 
was a strange idea to other sect_ons of the population. The landlords were 
unquestionably the acknowledg2d leaders of the great majority of Indians. 
Their» attitude was entirely conservaive. The propagation of racialism 
and nationalism had barely begun. The Indian National Congress itselr 
was representative of a particular clas of Hindus only, and of no class of 
Muhammadans. The Governmert o` India had solic reason for regarding 
it as voicing the demands of a very small portion of the population. We 
think that they underrated its importance, but we know that they were not 
open to the accusation of disregarding general Indian wishes and thoughts. 
On tke contrary, they were corstantl- endeavouring to work in harmony 
with general Indian ideas. In quozing the partition of Bengal as the 
consummation of remorseless efficiency, our author might well have 
explained that the object of that measure was to secure ordinarily good 
government for the territories coverel by the original charge of Bengal, 

. Bihar, and Orissa, provinces far too arge for a single administration to 
direct. Repugnant, moreover, though the measure was to Calcutta Hindus, 
it was so welcome to the Muhammadens, who formed the majority of the 
population in Eastern Bengal, that its subsequent alteration largely 
contributed to that alienation cf Muslm sentiment which began definitely 
in I912, and, encouraged by other circumstances, has since made 
intermittent progress with such melancholy results. 

Sir Valentine Chirol apparerly aolds that previous widening of Indian 
representation on councils, dilution of the Civil Service, periodical parha- 
mentary inquisitions, would have impeded or disarmed the first Hindu 
revoluiionary movement. It is alwars difficult to say what might have 
been, and in any case what might have been is as though it could not be. 
But we remember that this movement was preceded by a zealous campaign 
throughout many districts of Bengal carried on by entausiasts, inspired by 
strong racial-cum-religious sentiment and encouraged by. the achieve- 
ments of Japan. We much dobt if i: would have progressed less slowly 
in the presence of somewhat =nlarged legislative councils and Indian 
district oficials. And we reflect that a'l the parliamentary enquiries which 
preceded the Mutiny in no way pievented or gare warning of that 
cafaclysm. It seems to us that in any case many Western-educated Hindus 
would for some time have sympethized with the early revolutionaries. We 
are not impressed by the contrast wkich cur author draws between the 
-ebehaviour of Western-educated Ind:ans in the Mutiny end their attitude in 

1907-8. The whole circumstances of the two cases were wide:y dissimilar. 

Western-educated Indians in the provinces affected by the Mutiny were a 


+ 
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handful, untouched by Nationalist idealism, and, in all probability, mainly 
in Government service. 

The book emphasizes the inadequacy of the Morley-Minto. Reforms, 
stating that just before the commencement of the War the educated classes, 
“ beulked of the political liberties which they regarded as their due, seemed 
to be drifting hopelessly into bitter antagonism to British rule.” Our 
recollection, however, is that at that time these classes were happier than 
ther had been for years. They were much more influential and their 
influence was growing rapidly. Their extreme wing was under eclipse. 
The revolutionary section was carrying on subterranean activities, but was 
smell, and, although piling up a tale of crime, was not influencing the 
general trend of politics. We remember the following passage on page 340, 
volume ii, of “Lord Morley’s Recollections”: “For the result [of the 
Morley-Minto reforms] we’ have the high authority of Lord Minto’s 
successor. ‘Since the outbreak of the war,’ said Lord Hardinge (in 1915), 
all political corftroversies concerning India have been suspended by the 
educated and political classes with the object of not increasing the diffi- 
culties of the Government’s task. In certain cases where drastic legisla- 
tion was necessary, the Indian Government was able to pass it without the 
slightest opposition in the Imperial Legislative Council, which consists of 
sixty-eight members with an Indian representation of about thirty, and a 
Government majority of only four. Speeches made by Indian members 
ate striking testimony of the increased responsibility. There is no doubt 
of the very considerable progress of India. Even during the five and a half 
y2ars of my stay I noticed a vast political development. It is unquestion- 
adlz that "this improvement is an outcome of the reformation of councils 
undertaken by Lord Morley and Lord Minto.” 

In March, 1916, Lord Hardinge advised his Legislative Council to 
remember that the development of self-governing institutions had been 
achieved not by “sudden strokes of statesmanship,” but by a steady and 
patient evolution which had raised and united all classes of the community. 
Ween he left India, the country was profoundly quiet. He was succeeded 
by a Viceroy who was already convinced that a radical stroke of statesman- 
shiz was imperative. Many things followed and the old order has been 
lergely swept away. Sir Valentine Chirol summarizes the story and observes 
that the enduring success of the new constitution cannot be predicted 
“with absolute assurance.” We agree entirely. For India’s sake, for our 
brethren and companions’ sake, we wish this constitution prosperity. But 
it will fail dismally if under it efficiency in administration becomes a 
dis-arded ideal. We have little more to say. In a chapter on “the 
emergence of Mr. Gandhi,” our author speaks of the Rowlatt Bill legisla- 
tion. We would add to this passage the statement that, as wegbsve. | 
snown elsewhere, Jefore legislation was initiated, the question of Govern- 
ment action on the Rowlatt Committee Report was fully debated in the 
Imperial Legislative Council, and that a proposal to hold consideration o*™ 
the Report “in abeyance” was negatived by a very large majority, only 
two non-officials supporting it. We may also note that about the same 
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time an article appeared in the Judian Social Reformer, a widely 
respected Indian periodical, remarking that the question of the moment 
was “what should be done zw mediately to check a sinister movement 
which seeks fts tasks chiefly fom immature boys attending secondary 
schools.” In taking action or the Rowlatt Report the Government of 
India were acting with ample authority and ample cause. . 

In the same chapter we have strong indictments of Genaral Dyer's 
action in the Jallianwala Bagh, of martial law administration in :he Punjab, 
of the zction—or rather inaction—of the Viceroy and Secretary of State after 
the riots of April, 1919. We heve also an account of a conversation with 
Mr. Gandhi and an estimaze of that individual’s psychology. The indict- 
ments substantially repeat an article by our adthor in Ze Times of May 17, — 

.1g21. It was promptly answer21 by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, and we have 
neither time nor place wherein to continue*the discussion. We doubt 
if Sir Valentine Chirol has weigned all the facts and complexities of the 
situations on which he comments. But in ore respect hisjudgment can in 
no way be questioned. He shcws clearly that-the responsib Ity for the 
administration of martial-law ir. the Punjab is shared by much higher 
authorities than the officers wtose orders and sentences he impugns. 
Yet we understand from a passage on page 50 of the Government Report 
on “India in 1920,” that there scapegoats are still under the official 
harrow. In all the circumstances of their case, in wiew of the generous 
measure of immunity enjoyed >y the authors of the movement which 
produced the riots, we trust that this passage is ad capfandum ~erbiage. 

_ We confess that we are weary of analyses of Mr. Gandhi's psycho- 
logy and motives. We think thet the tree should be judged ty its fruits. 
By these he stands condemned at once. If we judge him not by his 
occasional expositions of his motives and objects, but by his actual 
proceedings, we must recognize trat, obsessed with fanazicism ard a curious 
self-importance, he has deliberately caused, or taken part in causing, a vast 
amount of bloodshed and misery. The poison of asps has been under his 
tongue. We are assured on tte authority of the Government Report 
already referred to that by his asceticism and appeal to Hindu tradition he 
makes an appeal to Indians of al’ classes. Nevertheless, we thmk that the 
following passage from a letter written by a patriotic Indian correctly 
voices a very general sentiment: “Gandhi has done enormots harm to 
the country. I had my doubts about his sincerity from the first, though 
at one time some of his worst enemies perhaps hesitated in denying him 
that quality. He has never beez sincere, unless the term is used in any 
particular sense. He never believed what he said and preached. He was 
by no means such a fool as to fil to know perfectly well thet the non- 
violent non-co-operation which he so glidly preackes was absolutely 

“impracticable, and the only inference is that he was actually leading to 
violence, rebellion, and trouble.” 

we But we have written enough. “India: Old and New,” is full of wide 
information, and contains some fine descriptive passages. There are 
valuable chapters on such varied subjects as “The Enduring Power of 
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Hinduism,” ‘Economic Factors,” “The Indian Problem a World Problem.” 
We agree with our author that “ We should ask ourselves whether our own 
lack of vigilance and forethought did not contribute to the luxuriant growth 
of tares in a soil naturally congenial to them.” But the answer to that 
question need not depress us. We could not foresee extraordinary events ; 
we made some mistakes, we suffered from mortal frailties, but generally 
we did our best according to the light that was in us. When the day of 
supreme trial came, our best bore fruit. The anchor held. ‘Had things 
been otherwise, there would have been no mission of the Secretary of State 
and no Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. And even now what does Britain 
stand for in India? She stands for ordered freedom. It is*British 
control that secures such freedom, that alone holds the balance between 
the various communities of the great subcontinent. This basic fact is 
prominent in India to-day. * 


Sirk PHEROZESH&RH Menta: A Political Biography. By H. P. Mody, M.A. 
(Bombay: Zhe Times Press.) 


(Reviewed by SIR VERNEY LOVETT, K.C.S.1.) 


This is a very interesting record of the life of an Indian politician of the 
old school. The Aga Khan has contributed a preface in which he states 
that for forty-five out of his seventy years of life Sir Pherozeshah was “ for 
the average Anglo-Indian the personification of a dangerous demagogue.” 
We were not aware of this. Indeed we never remember having ourselves 
heard any disparaging comment on the public life of Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta. He was, so far as we know, generally regarded as a progressive 
Incian of high character and strong individuality. It is certain that the 
mar who at the age of twenty-six could at a large public meeting address 
the following homily to his audience was made of stout stuff: 

“The self-constituted leaders of movements have a twofold duty to 
pertorm. It is not sufficient for them to stand forth boldly, to give loud 
uzterance to confused and incoherent popular cries. It is not sufficient for 
thezn to reiterate and proclaim the popular indiscriminate wailings and 
inccnclusive analyses of the public grievances. There is another and 
a higher duty cast upon them: the duty of guiding the movement in its 
proper part, of extricating it from the confusion of words and thoughts 
under which it usually.labours, of analyzing the genuine and substantial 
causes of it, discussing and proposing measures well adapted to meet the 
enc in view.” 

Mr. Mody observes: “In this age of cant and cheap notoriety, when 
political reputations often depend upon the persistence and vehemence 
wita which the catch phrases and the popular cries of the moment are 


reiterated, how many of our national leaders, one wonders, would be able™ 


to stand this somewhat exacting test of true leadership, and to say that they 


upheld the principles and convictions which animated their public careen, 


in more peaceful days?” 
Truly we may wonder with the author of this book, “ What would the 
position of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta have been, if he had „been alive in the 
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bewildering times through which we ar2 passing ? Would he have lived to 
see his power and authority shaken, if rot destroyed, and his name dragged 
throught the mud like that of many an honoured colleague, o- would his 
personality have succeeded in keeping at bay, at least in his own strong- 
hold, the onrushing forces which threaten to drive the country to the brink 
of a precipice?” à 

Sir Pherozeshah Mehta was, bove al thirgs, a great. citizen of Bombay. 
He was devoted to the interests of his own city, He gave it many years 
of valuable and faithful service. He contributed largely to its improvement 
and good name. He earnestly sought its advancement. In politics he 
was a determined Progressive, but also a determined Constitrtionalist in 
the strictest sense of the word His views were definite, fearless, and 
clear-cut. He absolutely refused to compromise or palter with Extremism. 
“ For God’s sake,” he wrote, after the Congress split of 1907, “let us have 
done with all inane and slobbez7 whines about unity where there really is 
none. Let each constituent body of views and principles heve its own 
Congress in an honest and stramhtforvard way, and let God—ze., Truth 
and Wisdom—judge between us all!” Had his advice been consistently 
followed the Moderates would never i1ave been driven out or their own 
institution. But he died just before the critical pericd in th2 history of 
the Congress. May his memor” and influence remain fresh! Both are 
needed in India. We have muca enjoved reading Mr. Mody’s book. 


THe Lire or SHIVAJI MAHARAJ, FOUNDER OF THE MARATEA EMPIRE. 
Br N. S. Takakhav, M.A., Frofessor at the Wilson Colleges Bombay. 
(Eombay: Manoranjan Press.) 1921. ros. or Rs. 7. 


(Reviewed by H. E. a. COTTON, C.LE.) 


Mr. Takakhav states upon his title-page that his book is an adaptation 
from a Marathi Life of Shivaji b7 Mr. K. A. Keluskar of the Wilson High 
School at Bombay, which was first pułHlisheč in 1907; and he adds in his 
Preface that his translation was taken in hand about seven years ago. But 
he alsc makes it clear that in the form in which it now reaches the public 
the present English version may be regarded as a new and independent 
work of an up-to-date character. 

- Like all biographers of the g-eat Maratha, Mr. Takakhav claims that 
recent predecessors in the neld Lave feiled to do justice to the character 
and achievements of Shivaji, and he discusses the attempts cf his com- 
petitors with the utmost frankness. Te earliest of these Engl:sh works in 
point of time is the late Mr. Justice Renade’s book on “The Rise of the 
Maratha Power,” which was pudished at Bombayin 1900, Mr. Takakhav 

2? dismisses this highly interesting volume with scant notice, and appears in 
_ particular to resent the “ haltinz deferce” which is made therein of the 
wekilling of Afzul Khan. The bcok is, anhappily, not easily procurable in 
this country, but those who are so fortunate as to obtain a copy can be 
assured of a perusal accompanied by p easure as well as by profit. Fifteen 

- years later Mr. H. G, Rawlinson brought out his ‘Shivaji the Maratha” 


4 
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(Oxford, 1915). The impression left upon the mind of Mr. Takakhav by 
Mr. Rawlinson is that Shivaji’s main achievement was the inauguration of 

a type of bureaucracy which was new in certain respects, but was other- 
wis? in conformity with the form of government which has existed in 
Incia from the time of Asoka and Chandra Gupta. There is, however, 
more than that in Mr. Rawlinson’s monograph, although it is admittedly 
only a sketch and many details “have not been filled in. The next in 
chronological order is the fragment devoted to Shivaji in the first volume 
of che “History of the Maratha People,” by Mr. C. A. Kincaid and Rao 
Bahadur D. B. Parasnis (Oxford, 1919). Mr. Takakhav rightly describes 
this book as romantic in conception and uncritical in method, but never- 
theless he is constantly relying upon it. Of a very different type is 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar’s study of “Shivaji and His Times ” (Calcutta, 
1919 ; Second Edition, 1926), but it does not meet with commendation from 
M1. Takakhav, who.condemns it as hypercritical in treatment and sceptical 
in its intellectual outlook. The fact is that the Bengali scholar’s icy 
impartiality and ruthless rejection of tradition render him unacceptable to 
thase ardent spirits who have engrafted the cult of Shivaji upon the modern 
Nationalist movement in Western India. 

How does Mr. ‘Takakhav escape the pitfalls into which he conceives his 
rivals to have fallen ? , The estimate of Shivaji which he offers for consider- 
ation is avowedly based to a very substantial extent upon the indigenous 
baénars, or Marathi chronicles. His justification is that Shivaji has 
cutfered the same fate as Hannibal. The character of the great Cartha- 
ginian has beem painted in the darkest colours by his Roman enemies, and 
no other*portraits of him survive. Similarly the only contemporary records 
of Shivaji’s time are in English and Persian, and are naturally biassed in 
varying degrees. Every official document and every State paper has been 
destroyed. This is undoubtedly true. There remain the dakhars, but what 
is their historical value? Professor Sarkar, who has submitted them to an 
exnaustive examination, has shown that every one of them derives its 
inspiration from the ‘‘Shiva-chhatrapati-chen Charitra,” a small book of 
barely one hundred pages, written by Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad at Jinji 
in 1694, under the orders of Raja Ram, the younger son of Shivaji and the 
ancestor of the present Maharaja of Kolhapur. Shivaji, it should be 
mentioned, died in 1680. The comment of Professor Sarkar upon this 
chronicle is as follows: “The events are not arranged in chronological 
order; some of the statements are incorrect; weak in topography, no 
dates; language very condensed and sometimes obscure.” Nevertheless, 
it is upon this foundation that all the later da#iars have been constructed, 
with the addition of ‘‘loose traditions,” Sanskrit quotations, stories of 
miracles, and details provided from the probabilities. of the case Oye 
pure imagination. In some instances the inaccuracies are of the most 
ludicrous character. Thus, in the “ Shivadigvijaya,” popularly supposed 
to have been written in 1718 by Khando Ballal, the son of Shivaji’s™ 
secretary, Balaji Avji, but really fabricated at a much later date, the 
assertion is solemnly made that an “ English general” was present at the 
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coronation of Shivaji, and that goods from “ Calcutta” were used in 
decorating his hall in 1674. 

Such are the authorities upon which Mr. Takakhav depends. Mr. Kin- 
caid is an evel greater offender, and Mr. Rawlinsor. is not altogether 
guiltless. But Mr. Takakhav nas gore so far as to reproduce, without 
commeat, on the first three pages of his opening chapter, the pedigree 
which seexs to trace Shivaji’s descent fom the sun, and to establish the 
connection of his family with the Sescdia clan of Rajputs, of which the 
Maharana of Udaipur is the chie He does not tell Lis readers that the 
founder of the house, Bhosavant Bhonde, was in reality a patel, or village 
officer, and, like the great mass of the Maratha people, was by caste a 
kunbi, or cultivator. If we turn to the pages’ of Sarkar and Ranade, we 
shall learn that the genealogy was pr2pared, for a consideration, by a 
Brahman pandit from Benares in crder tð overcome the Brahman 
prejudice against the coronation cf Sudra king. The omission by 
Mr. Takakhav to state all the facts mey have been accidental, but it is 
unfortunate. 

Sir William Hunter was ill-advised, no doubt, to deny Shivaji a place in 
his “ Rulers of India” series, for the empire which he founded endured 
for a century, and extended, befo-e its :verttrow by the British in 1818, 
from the Indus on the north amost to the southern extremity of the 
peninsula. We may agree also that c was unjust on the part of that 
eminent man to affirm that the great Maratha won his supremacy by 
“ treachery, assassination, and herd fignting.”” The first two are relative 
terms, and regard must be had to the period in which Shiwaji lived. As 
for the “ hard fighting,” Mr. Rawlinson nas pointed out, perfectly torrectly, 
that Shivaji was seldom called upon to tace a really skilful adversary in the 
field, anc promptly surrendered when z capable leader such as Raja Jai 
Singh was sent against him. On the otrer hand, it is no less unhistorical 
and partial to elevate Shivaji, as Mr. K ncaic and his <riends do, to the 
position of “ the greatest man wlo ave- lived.” Nor can common sense 
acquiesce in the line of argument adopced by the late Mr. B. G. Tilak, 
who maintained that Shivaji must not b2 judged by the standard applied 
to ordinary men. Jn medio tutisscmeus icts. 

An Englishman will probably b2 pronounced unfit to arrive at a correct 
appreciation of the personality and the career of this extraordinary 
personage. But surely the mert of Shivaji lies in the fact that he 
awakened the national spirit of the Marethas and taught them that it was 
possible to unite in a commcr eatezprise against the Muhammadan 
intruder. ° He succeeded in so fer as he overturned the rickety throne of 
the Mogtls ; and if his labours ultimatery-ended in failure, it was because 
cagtg jealousies supervened, as they invariably will in eny Hindu move- 

“ment. There was much in his civil organization that commands admira- 
tion, and as a guerrilla chief he had few equals. The memorial at Poona, 

«f which the Prince of Wales laid the fcaundation-stone on November rg, 
worthily commemorates the name and fame of one of the most fascinating 
and, it must be confessed, elusive figures in Indian history. 
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THE ANGAM! Nacas: WITH Some NOTES ON NEIGHBOURING TRIBES. 
By J. H. Hutton, C.LE., M.A., of the Indian Civil Service. Published 
by direction of the Assam Administration. (Macmillan and Co.) 
1921, 405. net. ` . 


(Reviewed by H. E. A. COTTON, C.LE.) 


At the close of September last, Sir Richard Temple took advantage of the 
mesting of the British Association at Edinburgh to make a strong appeal for 
the establishment of an Imperial School of Applied Anthropology. Traders, 
administrators, and missionaries in the outposts of the Empire should (he 
maintained) be equipped with sufficient knowledge to enable thent to deal 
cn a basis of sympathetic fnsight and understanding with the alien and 
oftza backward races with whom they are brought in contact. The need 
for such a course of pr&liminary study demands no demonstration. 
Happily, much valuable work is already being done; and Mr. Hutton’s 
volume on the Ángami Nagas furnishes yet another reminder of the debt 
of gratitude which we owe to the members of the Indian Civil Service in 
this connection. 

The province of Assam, at the far north-eastern corner of India, is a 
museum of nationalities. The fertile valley of the Brahmaputra, which 
intersects it, has been raided for many centuries from Burma on the one 
side, and from Indiaon the other; and the raiders have left behind a re- 
markable store of curiosities in languages, races, and religions. The 
Assam hill-tracts contain still more ancient collections of humanity, since 
they have beenethe lairs to which older nations have retreated before the 
pressure which a more abundant and a more resourceful population has 
corcentrated upon the productive lands which fringe the river. Until 
quite recently this museum has remained uncatalogued or, at any rate, 
undescribed in a systematic catalogue. But in 1903 Sir Bampfylde Fuller, 
who was then Chief Commissioner of Assam, proposed, and the Govern- 
ment of India sanctioned, the preparation of a series of monographs on the 
moze important tribes and castes of the province. As a result, valuable 
studies have already been published of the Garos, the Khasis, the 
Kacharis, the Naga tribes of Manipur, and the Lushai Kuki clans. The 
present volume follows the same scheme of treatment and forms a worthy 
addition to the series. Mr. Hutton’s official association with Assam dates 
only from 1912, and he informs us in his preface that his book was ready 
for publication in 1915; but the knowledge of his subject which he 
displays is so comprehensive that it is difficult not to believe it to be the 
outzome of the labours of a lifetime. He has, of course, profited largely by 
the researches of such men as the Butlers, father and son, Colonel Wood- 
thorpe, Peal, Davis, and McCabe, but there is evidence upon a aast 
eve-y page of an intense personal interest, and it is pleasant to note that ~ 
he acknowledges his obligations to the many Nagas who assisted him in 
the collection of his information. s 

The Naga tribes, of whom the Angamis form the most important 
section, inhabit the strip of irregular hills which run southward from the 
eastern ends of the Himalayas to the Bay of Bengal, and divide Assam 
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from Burma. Next to the Anzamis come the Rengmas (of whom a 
portion is known as “the naked Rengmas’’), then the Lhotas. North 
and eas: of the Lhotas are the Aos, and east of the Aos are the Semas. 
Various origins have been ascribed to the race. It must suffice to say 
that, on the basis of language, Sir Gecrge Grierson assigns them to the 
second wave of emigration, tha: of the, Tibeto-Burmazs, which took its 
rise in the traditional cradle of the Indc-Chinese family in North-Western 
China, between the upper waters of the Yang-tse-kiang and the Ho-ang- 
ho. Of their early history little is known; but Tavernier, in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, ~efers to people living in Assam who wore 
pigs’ tusks on their caps and very few clothes, and had great holes for 
ear-rings through the lobes of thzir.ears—fashions whica survive among the 
Nagas to the present day. The first Europeans to enter the hills were 
Captains Jenkins and Pemberton whc marched through them in 1832. 
Between 1839 and 1851 it bezame ecessary to despatch ten military 
expedit.ons against the tribesmen, mostly to punish raids’ In 1851 the 
British forces were withdrawn, acd raid_ng recommenced to such an extent 
that, in 1856 a political officer was stationed at Samaguting. More blood- 
shed followed at intervals, and a number of British officers lost their lives. 
The district was rot pacified until in 1€80 it came under the wise and firm 
rule of the late Mr. R. B. McCabe, who met his death in the great 
Shillong earthquake of 1897. There ave now two sub-divistons—the one. 
at Kohima in the Angami country, where the Deputy Commissioner 
resides, and the other in the Ao countr7 at Mokokchang. 

The social unit among the Argamis :s not the village, bit the želv, or 
exogamous clan, of which there are several in each village. Great rivalry 
exists between the 4e/zus, which led, >rior to the British occupation, to 
bitter feuds. This is the fhore remarkeble as a man is compelled to take 
his wife from some Zedhuz other than hig own. There is little trace among 
them or other Nagas of the system ol matriarchy which prevails among 
the Khasis and the Garos, and the family is organized on a patriarchal 
basis. The custom which has attracted che most attention and which 
differentiates the Nagas from he other sub-Himalayan tribes, is their 
craving for human heads. Nowadays, of course, the tiresome prejudices 
of the British have-put a stop to the real thing; and the distinctive marks 
of a successful warrior have p2rforce to be assumed on the fictitious 
grounds of having thrust a spear into a corpse or even of having gone as a 
coolie upon an expeditior on which killing took place. Nevertheless, 
says Mz. Hutton, though tke flesh is withheld, the spirit is willing ; and he 
tells a delightful story of a Naga clerk of the Deputy Commissioner’s staff, 
educated in speech and civilizec in dress, who, having failed to provide 

@ litmeelf with a sp2ar on the occasion of the taking of a village in unad- 
ministered territcry, was seen dancing in vociferous triumph over the 
corpse of an enemy, and with horrid yells plunging his umbrella again and 

“again into the wounds. 

In point of religion, the Nagas are purely animistic. For stones they 

, entertain a peculiar reverence, and certain villages boast a pair of stones, 
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male and female, which (like the town councillor’s gondolas) breed and 
produce offspring yearly. The whole of the fourth part of the book is 
devoted to an exhaustive account of the prevailing cults and beliefs, and 
the curious reader may there learn the difference betwee genna, penna, 
and henna, which are all forms of fadu. Under the head of legends, note 
may be taken of the story that a village exists somewhere in the north-east 
peopled entirely by women. This is a widespread myth, of which Mr. 
Hutton gives numerous examples, ranging from Marco Polo and Hiuen 
Tsiang to Sir George Scott’s “Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan 
Sza:es.” 

& word needs to be said, in conclusion, in commendation of the maps 
and illustrations with which*the volume is liberally provided. Both are 
xcellent. The frontispiece is a reproduction in colours of a sketch by 
Co.onel Woodthorpe (now‘in the Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford) of an 
Angami warrior. | 


EK ABINDRANATH TAGORE. ‘By E; J. Thompson, B.A, Mc. The Heritage 
of India Series. Pp. xili+112. (Oxford University Press.) 2s. 6d. 


(Reviewed by HARIHAR Das, F.R.S.L, F.R.HIST.S.) 


It is some years since Mr. Ernest Rhys wrote his biographical study of 
Rabindranath Tagore for Western readers, which at the time was the only 
Ecok on the subject. Mr. E. J. Thompson, Principal of the Wesleyan 
College, Bankura, has just published an appreciative summary on the life 
and work of ore of the greatest men of modern India. He surveys the poet’s 
early life’and literary apprenticeship, and gives an account of the many-sided 
activities of his maturer years as a poet, creative artist, reformer and seer. 
A:s book is an admirable conspectus of the poet’s life and work, based on 
so.ind judgment and first-hand knowledge. Mr. Thompson has been for 
vears a friend of Tagore, and is therefore in a position to write authorita- 
tively on the subject. He has alluded to certain facts in his book which 
Mr. Rhys omitted, although the latter’s book merits commendation. 

We quite agree with Mr. Thompson that Tagore has always been a 
Tirst-rate letter-writer, whether in public or private correspondence. That 
among contemporary poets Tagore stands foremost in Bengal is undisputed, 
Dut we side with the “headmaster” who said to Mr. Thompson that 
“here can be no comparison between Michael Dutt and Rabindranath.” 

We also endorse the headmaster’s opinion that ‘the elder poet (Dutt) 
is immeasurably the greater, especially in point of style, his style being 
faultless and superb.” Michael Dutt was a genius, and attained a 
standard of scholarship which was far superior to that of Tagore. He 
mastered English, French, Bengali, and knew Latin and Greek! 
enough to dive deep into the beauties of the classical literature of Europe, > 
Mr. Thompson has justly described his ‘‘ Megnadhbadh,”’a poem in blank 
verse in:the Homeric manner, as ‘the darling work of Bengal.” Like Miltore= 
Michael Dutt was extremely learned and well-read in the great epics of 
the world (and in this ‘respect he surpasses Tagore), the beauties of which 
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can alone be discovered through classical learning. As a student Tagore 
has never taken pains to distingsish himself in fact he hardly crossed the 
threshold of a university; whereas Michael Dutt was a rince among 
scholars both at Hindu College and. at Biskop’s College, Calcutta, where 
he had the inestimable advantege of lsarning classical languages under 
most eminent English professors. Both were born of wealthy parents. 

We are told that Tagore always prepares his lectures as definite argu- 
ments and reads them verbatim before his audience. We never heard 
him deliver an extempore lecture in English either in England, America, 
or in India. Of course he is a poet and not a trained speaker, but 
Michaes Dutt could deliver an extempore lec:ure in English, and had such 
a wonderful command over the language thet he won the admiration of 
the most fastidious English critics of the day. We quite agree with 
Mr. Thompson that an examiration of “ Rabindranath’s English soon 
shows that it is by no means perfect grammatically. It contains sentences 
which no educated Englishman would have written, sententes marked by 
little subtle errors.” But people who lire in glass houses should at least 
be careful. Surely Mr. Thompson would not allow any of his pupils to 
perpetrate a metaphor such as we find in p 35—he “ ploughed his way 
through such a cloud of detraction.”” Some critics hold the opinion that 
Tagore writes English with as much grace as Bengali. But this 1s almost 
impossible for foreigners, even for schola-s like the late Messrs. R. C. Dutt, 
Lalmohun Ghose, N. N. Ghose, and Mr. Sara: Kumar Ghose who, though, 
brought up in Engiand, could not attain an Englishman’s mastery of 
English. Some allcwance should therefore be made fore Tagore. Mr. 
Thompsen has justly pointed out in his book that Mr. W. B. Yeats"s famous 
Introduction to “ Gitanjali? “is most eloqient and movingly written. 
But a vein of misconception runs through it, from time to time outcropping 
to the surface definite misstatements. *Mr. Yeats’s name carries so much 
authority that the wrong perspective of his essay has done as much as any- 
thing, even Mr. Rhys’s book, towards the misundertanding of Rabindranath 
in the West,” which is the most valuable criticism we have come across 
since the publication of ‘‘ Gitanjali.” 

It is a pity that Tagore is engaged ncwadays merely in translating his 
works and not in writing anything new in Eengali, As Mr. Thompson 
remarks, Rabindranath has enemies as well as admirers in Bengal, and it is 
very difficult to ascertain from them his right place in the great roll of the 
poets. But without hesitation we greet him in the words of Dr. K. M. 
Bannerjez, “ Hail, Valmiki Nightingale.’ Surely there could not be a 
better interpreter of the spirit of the East to the West than Dr. Tagore. 
We do not agree with those opinions of our littérateurs of Bengal, as 
there prevails among them the same jealousy and rivalry as among the . 

“literary men of any other country. 
It may interest our readers to learn that there were two other contem- 
emoraries cf Tagore who died a few years ago—-Mr. D. L. Roy and Mr. 
Rajanikanta Sen of Rajshai. They were equally gifted as Tagore, if not 
superior. Some of Rajanikanta’s wor: suggests a new departure in 
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Benzalee poetry. He had a haunting melody combined with depth of 
feelmg which Dr. Tagore sometimes lacked. The popular national anthem 
which we sing in Bengal is from the pen of Mr, D. L. Roy., 

Mr, Thompson is one of the few missionary scholars in India who can 
appreciate and study sympathetically our Bengalee life and literature, and 
hence what he has written on Tagere is well worthy of perusal, — 


INDIAN TALES: MYSTERY, MIRAGE, AND Miracie. By Alain Raffin. 
(London: William Airs and Co., 86, Richmond Road, Earl’s Court.) 
6s. net. 


(Reviewed by CAPTAIN SEROCOLD SKEELS.) 


A collection of stories dealing, izter alia, with fakirs and pre-knowledge 
as to birth of children, a dream of buried treasure which turned out to be 
cha-coal, the inexplicable transportation ofa baby from a bed to a locked 
cupboard, and the usual hauntings, including a head which took away a 
purse in its mouth. 

The author claims that all these events have actually occurred, but 
changes most of the names of the persons and places concerned. This 
robs the book of value to the psychical researcher, though it may be found 
very entertaining to the voracious seeker after wonders. 

To a student of the occult the most interesting of the stories is that of a 
man who, on board ship, received a vivid “impression that when he got 
ta Singapore he would receive a letter from Hunt saying that Castle was 
deal.” Some weeks later Cast/e met the boat, and told the narrator of 
the story that Hun was dead. 

This reversal of rôles is quite intelligible to the psychic student, and, to 
our mind, the author rightly ascribes the explapation to the fact that a 
telepathic impression, before reaching the mind, has to pass through a 
subzonscious mind, and then gets coloured or distorted. Incidentally we 
worder i this can . 2 the origin of the proverb that “dreams go by 
con:raries.’ 

The volume, well illustrated, is bound in cloth, absolutely water, insect, 
and mildew proof; an important consideration for those who take books 
to tae tropics. 


BOOKS FROM INDIA 


SRI KRISHNA: THESAviouR or Humanity. By Professor T. L. Vaswani. 
(Madras: Ganesh and Co.) Re. 1. 


(Reviewed by STANLEY RICE) 


Frofessor Vaswani is evidently in love with his subject. He is deepl 
‘imEued with devotion for the personal God rather than the Abstraction of ` 
Attributes which sometimes takes his place, for the personal God who 
plays sweet music on the flute, charms the adoring milkmaids, strengthens «, 
the wavering soul of Arjuna on the battle-field, and calls the world “to 
a love of the infinite Ideal.” Here he has, or ought to have, the entire 
sympathy of the reader, for he holds up for the worship of India that 
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great Avatar of Vishnu who is to the devout Hindu what Christ is to the 
devout Christian. European readers may cuarrel with the transcendental 
style of the book ; to them, perhaps, a more obvious rationalism would 
make a stronger appeal than the prose-poetry of the Frofessor’s rhapsody. 
But if it appeals to the more 2motional temperament of the Indian to 
whom it is addressed, there is 30 need, to criticize on these lines, and so 
long as the book confines itself, as outwardly at least it does throughout, 
to the purifying of Indian lives, to the call for self-sacrifice, devotion, and 
love which will drive out malice, and greed, and ambition, the essays are 
as unexceptionable as the langrzge is powerful. Many of the illustrations 
with waich the Professor illuminates his prophesyings are of great tenderness, 
We may, perhaps, choose especially the story of the lad in the woods who 
could not summon Krishna to bts friend because that friend had not love 
in his neart ; or the tale of the girl who, watthing for the King, took in a 
starving woman, and then, going out to see the King and not finding him, 
returned to find that the woman was herself the King. » 

While Professor Viswani has our sympathy in his controversy with the 
missionary over “ Krishna and Ckrist ” inasmuch as he takes the broader 
and mcre human rather than tke narrow, dcgmatic view, the interpretation 
which he gives to the story of Xrishna and the naked milkmaids seems 
strained and artificial. It may be a beautiful conception of the naked 
soul coming to God, having put off the vain things of this earth and 
surrendering itself in utter abassment; it looks more like those unworthy 
stories which one would rather regard as later excrescences on the purer 
character of the early Krishna. ° 

Unfcrtunately, Professor Vaswani seems unable to conceal that all the 
while he is really preaching politics. To purify the soul that it may be fit 
to meet its God, to purge humar life of the vices which degrade humanity 
so that the life of the individual and the life of the nazion may be exalted ` 
—this is to preach a very hich ideal; to purify the soul so that the 
individual, and through the individual the nation, may obtain Swaraj Is to 
fall headiong to a vastly lower. olane. Professor Vaswani is a disciple of . 
Mr. Gandhi, and he has this marit that his writing is far more consistent 
than that of his teacher. Nevertheless, one is obsessed throughout by the 
feeling that the motive power .s not really the high ideal but the lower 
objective. The feeling may be mistaken; and in that hope we wish 
Professor Vaswani well so long és he keeps to pure philosophy. 


NEAR EAST 
7 BARBARY, THE ROMANCE OF THE Nearest East. By A. Maccallum 
id Scott, M.P. (Butterworir.) 12s, 6d. net. 


Archzology and Literature, History and important political aspects, 

æ are brought before the readər, happily blended in the twenty-three 
chapters which commend themselves for their brevity in Mr. Maccallum 
Scott’s interesting book. Prablems concerning the founders of the 
Bronze Age, of whom traces are found at the back of the Phoenician 
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culture in Barbary, are treated in a facile yet erudite manner; and the 
Stonehenge, that grandest megalithic monument in Britain, is brought 
into relation with the discoveries of Archzeologists in the |and that lies 
between the Mediterranean and the desert, once the cradle of high 
Civilization. . 

Among the numerous illustratigns there are two which cannot fail 
to excite the interest of the reader. One, on p. 179, represents a Phoenician 
prieszess found on the lid of ą sarcophagus in a tomb of the fourth 
century B.C., on the site of old Carthage. It rivals the first productions 
in Greek and Roman art. The author, in his admiration of this type of 
nobls womanhood which has come down to us across the ages} after . 
describing the horrors of the Baal worship with its human sacrifices, 
against which the Israelites, to their great credit, were always opposed, 
emp-asizes the fact that a cult which could produce so fair a flower 
coul not have been entirely sordid and degrading. The other, the 
so-cziled Venus ‘of Cherchel (on p. 34), now one of the glories of the 
Algiers Museum, was discovered on the site of that ancient town of 
Cæsarea, where Selene reigned as queen, the daughter of Cleopatra, and 
Arthony with her consort King Juba II., a descendant of Masinissa, 
King of Numidia. This highly cultured pair, both adopted children of 
the -oble-minded Octavia; sister of Augustus, caused the town of Cæsarea 
to g-ow into a second*Carthage, known during their reign as the Athens 
of the West. But already their son Ptolemy stood in the path of Rome, 
ard consequently this kingdom was incorporated in the Empire, whilst he 
was starved to eath in a dungeon in Rome. The chapters where Mr. 
Maccallum Scott recalls Robert Hichens’ powerful novel “ The Garden of 
Alleh,” which has made the town of Biskra almost a place of pilgrimage 
to every traveller in Barbary, are very suggestive fn their criticism; as also 
is his view on Flaubert’s ‘‘Salambo:”’ And in this connection I would 
say that his own book will prove to be a most valuable companion to all 
those who can leave the north in the grim winter and go where sunshine 
perrades—to the land of Barbary. 

A. word in conclusion on the political aspects endorsed by the author. 
We agree with him when he says that the French have worked miracles in 
Algiers and Tunis and other cities since they have taken up the task of 
the Romans to Europeanize again a country which has been sterilized 
since the Arab and Moslem invasion. But he seems to be in doubt 
whether the French who play now so well the rôle of the assimilators 
will not end by being themselves assimilated. He fears the adamant 
attribute of Islam. But times are changing. We can observe this 
especially in the Near East, in Turkey, where the Osmanlis understand 
anc. take part in world evolutions, France is certainly trying 4 Tajo wm, 
experiment in her treatment of the Arabs; and she may be the first 
European nation to solve.a difficult problem. But let us wait and see. 

LM. R. œ 
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FRENCH BOOK 


SUPREMES VISIONS D'ORIENT. By Pierre Loti et son Fils Samuel 
Viaud. Twenty-first Edition, (Calmann-Léuy.) 1921. 


(Reviewer by E. N. BENNETT) 


This volume, perhaps the last cf thesseries which commenced with the 
delightful “ Aziyadé,” contains a number of more or less connected 
reminiscences during the years 1910-13, tegether with four brief chapters 
which deal with the Greeks anc their invasion of Anatolia, In September, 
1913, Pierre Loti left his beloved Stamboul “‘ pour jamais sans doute ”; but 
if it does come to pass that the writer’s weight of years—he is seventy-two— 
renders this parting a final one, there is, at any rate, little to-show in the 
concluding pages of this charming volume that old age has yet diminished 
his spiritual enthusiasm or his power of literary expression. 

An ‘undercurrent of almost uarelieved sadness runs through these pages. 

= The writer, prostrated for weeks during his last sojourn in Constantinople 
by a serious and baffling fever, endured the added suffering of a complete 
failure in his characteristic search for the grave of a girl he had loved in 
the far-off days of his early manhood. And, worst perhaps of all, this 
devotei and sincere lover of Turkey and her people had lived to see 
Constantinople occupied Ey Western enemies, and the gallant remnants 
of the Ottoman forces struggling against terrific odds for the independence 
of wha; was left them of their territory. 

The book has already reached its twenty-first edition, and, had England 
possessed a Pierre Loti of her own, the dense clouds of ignorance and 

. prejudice which usually conceal the true facts of the Middle East from the 
eyes of the British Public might have been from time to time dispersed. 
_At the close of this the last effort of his life on behalf of his Turkish 
friends, Pierre Loti makes a final appeal to the English people, recognized 
by him as the ‘‘implacable rivals” of his own nation, but still endowed 
with a measure of dignity and noblesse. 

“Let England arise,” he cries, “and free herself from the blighting control 
of the profiteers and financiers who have maddened the dwellers in 
Ireland, India, and Egypt, and aow, at the bidding of oil magnates, ef hoc 
genus onne, seek the exterminat.on of the Turkish race. Europe is dull 
and apathetic,” says the zuthcr, “and willing to accept the stupid sof 
d'ordre of Lloyd George that no testimony or information coming from 
a Moslem source need ever be considered.” 


BOOKS FROM AMERICA 


vamenENIZELOS. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. (Bostcn, Mass.: Houghton, 
Mahin and Co.) $4.50. 


ie (Reviewed by F. R. SCATCHERD.) r 
The inauguration of a series of biographies of statesmen who have 


played a leading rôle in the Great War and after by that of the ex-Greek 
Premier was a happy thought. Strange that so unique a personality as 
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that cf the Cretan leader should have, up to the present failed to bring to 
light his Boswell. Nevertheless Mr. Gibbons’s special qualifications have 
enabled him to discharge his onerous task with judgment and impartiality, 
and kis “ Venizelos ” is decidedly the best achievement of its kind. 

Especial attention should be given to the chapter “ A Revolutionary by 
Profession,” as it enables the psychologist to grasp what most writers of the 
time have failed to anderstand—viz., that the downfall of M. Venizelos 
was :nevitable when he persisted in the course upon which he had 
embarked some two years before the catastrophe that closed his 
political career. 

From 1899 to r909 his fellow-Cretans, we are told, regarded their‘leader 
as “erratic” and “unreasonable.” His greatest admirers deemed him a 
‘“‘garbler,” the Chancelleries of Europe held him to be a “dangerous 
misculef-maker,” while the High Commissioner and officials detested him. 

The clue to his perplexing conduct, hidden from all, perhaps at first 
even from himse&, is given by Mr. Gibbons. From the outset he regarded 
all settlements of the Cretan question, other than that of union with Greece, 
as purely transitional. 


“Why do you not put yourselves in our hands? You know we 
have already freed Crete, all except in name, and if you work with the 
Powers your day will come more quickly than by forcing our hand 
and compelling ug to oppose you.” 

To this remonstrance of a British naval officer during the Cretan rising 
of 1397, M. Venizelos replied in terms that Mr. Gibbons regards “as the 
history of the lagt hundred years in the Near East.” Said Mr. Venizelos: 

“t European policy is invariably the maintenance of the status guo, 
and you will do nothing for the subject races unless we, by taking 
the initiative, make you realize that helping us against the Turks is the 
lesser of two evils.’ 


eD it all, the beggar is tight !’ wrote the British officer, ‘and 
I hope we shan’t have to shoot him.’” 





Mr. Gibbons in his final chapter, and indeed throughout, criticizes the 
actions of the Powers with a frank severity that throws valuable light upon 
the attitude of the New World to the time-honoured traditions of Old- 
World diplomacy ; and one awaits with interest his comments on Greece’s 
rejection of its former leader, which he nes as little as did the 
persons chiefly concerned. 


Tar Maxine or AMERICA. By Lilian Dalton. Illustrations by John 
Napper. (Stead’s Shilling Series.) Sread’s Publishing House, Kings- 
way, W.C. 2. 

(Reviewed by F. R. SCATCHERD.) 


English-reading children all over the world will rejoice in these thrift." 
stories of the making of that New World which is exercising an ever- 
growing influence upon the destiny of humanity. 

‘ An egg, floating seaward; a rusty chain and a New World. What ` 
have these to do with each other?” Thus opens the story of Christopher 
Co aumbus. ° 
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Jonn Smith’s adventures are less well-known, but they form a tale of 
breathless interest. There are many Johr Smiths to-day quite as daring 
and unselfish: ‘He would rather want taan borrow, or starve than not 
pay... he foved actions more than wo: ds, and hated falsehood worse 
than death.” 

Miss Dalton is a gifted writer for the young of all ages, and it is to be 
hoped that she will be induced to tum her attention to the heroic events 
connected with the making of that ‘‘ Community of Nations known as the 

` British Empire.” i 

The two-shilling edition, bcund in clotŁ, is well adapted for a school 

prize or birthday present. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Tar Crviuian’s Sours Innia. Br “ Cvilian.” (Zhe Bodley Head.) 
12s, 6d, net. l 
The author is anxious, as is pointed ouf in the preface, to show “that 
there are other parts of India besides tte Punjab.” Recent political 
events have brought this fact kome ta the general reader. It is written in 
an easy style, and is suitable for light reading. 


LETTERS FROM CHINA AND Ja?aN. 3y Join Dewey and Alice C. Dewey. 
(Dent) gs. net. 

The author, who is Professor of Philosphy in Columbia University, 
and kis wife here record to their childrer, in the form, of letters, their 
experiences and impressions on a p-easure trip. The chapters dealing 
with the political events in China Curing the year 1919 are of special 
interes? . 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE SEA CN THP POLITICAL History OF Japan. By 
Vice-Admiral G. A. Ballard, c.s. (AMerray.) 18s. net. 

This book traces the nse cf Japaa as 1 sea-pcwer from the Korean 
War of the sixteenth century to the present day. The Russo-Japanese 
War is carefully studied, and the last chapter deals with those problems 
which are being considered by the Washinzton Canference. The author 
pleads for a spirit of mutual concessions, and points out that racial 
differences cannot be abolishec by the League of Nations. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN INDIAN Pouicy (2818-1858). By G, Anderson, 
C.LE, M.A. and M. Subedar, B.A. Bsc. (Bell) 5s. net. 

The above is the second of three velumes on the theme of “The Last 

Days of the Company,” and is designed to be a source book for students 

of this period of Indian History. Th=2 ger=ral arrangement of the book 

ments admirable, and encourages tke reader to ezercise his own judgment upon 
the auchorities cited. | 


THE ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION CF THE HumM.N Race. By A. Churchward. 
(Allen and Unwin.) 458. net. 

The conclusions of the author of ‘his excellently illustrated book are 

* that man originated in Africa, and that the evolution of the human race 


=b 
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can sill be traced from the lowest type of original man. This work forms 
an im ortant companion volume to Professor Arthur Keith’s “ Antiquity 
of Man.” x 


COLLOQUIAL ARABIC. By G. J. Letham, M.A., LL.B. (Crown Agents for 
ihe Colonies.) 158. net. 

The above is an admirable textbeok for students of the Shuwa dialect, 
of Bornu, Nigeria, and the region of Lake Chad. It is a variety of 
Sudanese Arabic. The book is-divided into three parts: (1) Grammar ; 
(2) selections of short sayings, proverbs, rhymes, ete.; (3) vocabulary. 
Arab'c characters are not given, but a system of transliteration has been 
adopzed, to show not only the colloquial pronunciation, but also to 
indicate the correct Arabic spelling, i in the Arabic character, when known 
of ary word given. 


THE History or Persia. By Brigadier-General Sir Percy ne 
Second Edition. (Macmillan.) 

It is a remarkable event that a learned work sith as the are has 
attained a second edition in so short a time. The fact is that the two 
volumes are so replete with learning and scholarship that a new edition 
has been a long-felt want. Moreover the author has wisely brought this 
monumental work up to date by a series of chapters ending with the 
present situation. General Dunsterville’s mission is fully described, and 
the work ends with an appeal to the upper classes in Persia. But this is 
only part of the author’s new work. All the other chapters have been 
brought up to date in the light of fresh information. 


Messrs. Probsthain have just issued a large Sanskrit Catalogue, which, 
we understand, is the largest yet published in England with the whole of 
Sanskrit Literature. Here are to be found the rare edition of the ‘ White 
Yajur Veda,” edited by A. Weber; Boehtlingh and Roth’s “Standard 
Sanskrit Dictionary ”; Max-Miiller’s edition of the “ Rig Veda.” 

There are also sections on Art, Religion and Philosophy, Sikh and 
Parsi Literature. The Catalogue is systematically arranged, and can serve 
as a general guide to Sanskrit Literature. 

Messrs. Probsthain deserve all praise for the clear arrangement of this 
difficult work. 


We have received by courtesy of the Netherlands Consul-General in 
London a copy of “The Vear-Book of the Netherlands East Indies-” 
(1920). This annual publication of nearly 300 pages, embellished with 
mars and beautiful photographs, seems to us indispensable for all those 
who take an interest in the Dutch colonies in Asia. The historical 
portion which appeared in early editions has been dispensed with, and 
the introductory matter entitled ‘“ Geographical Description” now only 
occupies twenty pages. We think that the section devoted to the press 
might be lengthened and some description added of the scope and 
sub'ects of the various periodicals that are mentioned, as well as their price. 
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WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


a 
Contents: East India Association—Schoal tf Oræntal Studies—India Society—Central 
Asian Society—Royal Colonial Institute—Neav and Middle Eastern A ssociation— 
Caucasian Dinney-—Soctological Society—-cersia Society—fapan Society 
j e 


THE Proceedings of the East India Asocia-ion will be found on pp. 52 seg. 
of this issue. The next meeting wil be held on Monday, January 23, 
when Mr. H. E. A. Cotton, C.LE., will read his paper on ‘Castes and 
Custo-hs of Malabar.” The Right Eon. Lord Pentland, G.C.S.I, G.CLE., 
has kindly promised to take the chair 3t 3.26 p.m. at the Caxton Hall. 


The following lectures at the Schco of Criental Studies should prove of 


special interest to readers of the Astatic REVIEW : 
= e 


INDIA AND iTs PROBLEMS 

Ten Lectures, with lantern-shde illustrations, are being delivered by Sir 
John G. Cumming, K.C.1£., C.S., MA, F.R.G.S., former Member, Execu- 
tive Council of Bengal, at the £chool o? Oriantal Studies, Finsbury Circus, 
E.C. 2. on Mondays at 6 p.m., beginnir g October ro (omitting October 31). 
Fee 4s. (out-country teachers, 10s.). ° 

Syllabus.—I. A General Territoria. anc Political Survey. II. Social 
and Recial Differences. III. Agricutural and Economic Development. 
IV. Trade and Industry. V. Educat onal Policy. VI. Law and Order. 
VII. Village Home Life. VIII. Relizions andSec:s. IX. India as seen 
througa the Eyes of Western Travellers and Writers. X. Administration: 
Past, Present, and Future. 

CHA 

Ten lectures by Dr. Hopkyn Rees, Jniversity Kedai in Chinese School 
of Oriental Studies, at the School, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 2, on Mondays 
at 6 p.m., beginning January 23. Fee 4s. (cut-country teachers, ros.). 

Syllabus.—I. China and the West. II. The Transformation of China. 
III Religion in China. IV. Government in China. V. The Chinese 
People. VI. Chinese Folk-lore. VII. Chinese Superstitions: VIII. 
Chinese Fiction, 


The Jazdia Society is publishing immediately t The Sind Mystic, Shah 

Abdul Latif,” being a short account of his life and work by M. M. Gidvani, 

M.A, (Lecturer in English, Elphinstone College, Bombay). Professor 
Strygowski has been invited to lecture befcre the Society, on January 2, 
smmm “ Indo-Persian Painting.” At the Annual Meeting, held on Novem- 
ber 18. Professor T. W. Rhys Davics was re-elected President of the 
Society, and Sir J. H. Marshall, k.c.1.£, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, LITT. D., 

- and Robert Bridges, LITT.D., its Vice-Presidents. 


There was a meeting of the Cenzral Asian Society on December 8, when 
Colonel E. B. Howell, c.s.1., c.1.e., reed a paper on the “Turkish Land 
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Laws and their Land Revenue System as applied to Iraq.” Lord Carnock 
was in the chair. The lecturer drew an interesting parallel between the 
Roman and Turkish land systems. He compared the Imperial Land 
Office at Constantinople with the Tabellarium Cæsaris. The practice of 
farming the taxes was also common to both systems. Comparing Iraq 
with India, he declared that the former had suffered from the absence of 
the genius manifested by Akbar. 

Sir Michael O'Dwyer testified to the ability of Akbar. An equitable 
system of land tenure and land assessment was imperative in any country 
if she is to survive. The lack of it had caused the French and Russian 
revolutions. The Turks also had shown incompetence. They had sought 
to impose from above, while the British in India had reversed the process 
and always began the inquiry on the spot, working upwards. Hence it 
was not only equitable, but also a miracle of accuracy. 


Ata meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute on November 8, a paper 
on © India and Some Problems,” by Viscount Chelmsford,. was read by 
Viscountess Chelmsford. The chair was taken by the Marquess of Crewe. 
The paper was in the form of a time-table of the daily duties of the Viceroy 
of India. Special points were: (i.) The smallness of the staff of the 
Government of India compared to Home Departments ; (ii.) their high 
quality ; (iil.) the initiation of the reforms has coincided with the rise in 
prices and the fall in the purchasing power of money. In the subsequent 
discussion, Lord Meston pointed out that the Viceroy had’ gained 
enormously by having had previous experience in the administration of 
democratic courftries like the Dominions. The lecture, with discussion, 
appears in the December issue of United Empire, which is, as usual, 
replete with interesting information. 


A new society has been formed with the name Zhe Near and Middle 
East Association. Among its objects are: 

“ To maintain a sympathetic attitude towards Moslem sentiment in the 
British Empire and the Moslem world at large by advocating— 

“ (a) That no settlement between Turkey, Greece, and the Powers can 
be satisfactory that doesnot restore Constantinople, Eastern Thrace, and 
Anatolia, including Smyrna, to the Ottoman Empire, in accordance with 
Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge that we were not fighting ‘to deprive Turkey 
of its capital, or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace 
whica are predominantly Turkish in race.’ 

“ (5) That for commercial, strategic, and political reasons it is to our 
interest that friendly relations with the Ottoman Empire should be re- 
newed and promoted in every possible way.” 

All correspondence and enquiries should be sent to the Acting Hon genes, 
Secretary, Captain E. N, Bennett, J.P., 12, Prince Arthur Road, Hamp- > 
stead, London, N.W. 3. 


On December ro a conversazione was held at the London Muslim 
House, 111, Campden Hill Road, W. 8, to meet the Khwaya Kamal-ud- 
din, recently returned from India, : ` 
VOL. XVIII. l L 
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A Caucasian Dinner was held at the Lyceum Club on December 5. In 


the subsequent discussion Madame Zarchi took the chair, and- among the 


guests were the three representatives ci the Caucasian states—viz., Prince 
Sombatoff (Georgia), General Bagrataum (Armenia), Mir Jagoub Mehtiev 
(Azerbaidjian). Madame Manna Kerine rendered Armenian folk-songs, 
and the distinguished company inclucgd Lord Clifford, Mr. and Mrs. Lo 
Chong, Mr. Fetradjian, Mr. Brayley Hodgetts and Miss Robinson. 


The Sociological Society is givirz increasing attention to political 
questions. In the summer Mr. Sastri gave an address, and on November 22 
Mr. R. W. Seton Watson gave a lecttre on “The Successors of Austria- 
Hungary: Some of their Problems.’ The Sociological Review is being 
made available to the general public at 5s per issue. This review con- 
tains the proceedings of the Society, a series of articles, and a literary 
supplement. On December 20 Mr, hristopher Pawson spoke on a new 
theory of history. 


The Persia Society held a meeting cn November 13. Lord Lamington 
took the chair, and a paper was read by Mr. Gugushvili (Secretary of the 
Georgian Legation) on “The Bolsheviki and the Middle East.” The 
lecturer insisted that the ambitions of Bolshevism were identical with those 
of Imperial Russia where the Middle East was concerned. He also gave 
an interesting description of the Bolshevik army. Mr. W. E. D. Allen in 
a short speech drew attention to th2 civiizing influence of Russia in 
Asia during the Tsarist régime. a 


The Independence Day of Czecho-flovakia was celebrated on October 28 
at the Portman Roomss Mr, F. P. Marchant compared the new state 
to Sparta and to Athens. Its Presizent was combining the virtues of 
Pericles and Epaminondas. On the ollowing Sunday the annual thanks- 
giving service was held at Christ Crurch, Westminster Bridge Road, in 
the presence of the Czecho-Slovak Minister. A moving address was 
delivered by that great friend of small naticnalities in Eastern Europe, the 
Rev. T. Hunter Boyd. A copy of th= Czech Bible was ees to the 
Rev. Dr. Poole by Mr. A. C. Shlehover. 


The Japan Society has held two meetings this autumn. Mr. Gerald 
Mere lectured on “Japanese Women, Ancient and Modern.” The 
Japan2se Ambassador took the chair and in the course of a humorous 
speech recalled that a Japanese women named “Jingo” (sic) had led in 
the past a great expedition of conques. A vote of thanks to the lecturer 
was proposed by Mr. Arthur Diosy. 

On December g Mr. W. L. Schrvartz, M.a., Professor of Standford 
University, U.S.A. read a paper on “The Potters and Pottery of 
Satsume.” The lecture was illustrated bj; some admirable slides. On 
January 13 Mr. Malden will speak on Japaz, and show å series of lantern 
slides from his own photographs. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘A FAIR HEARING AND NO FAVOUR” 


RUSSIA’S RECOVERY j 
4, BRUNSWICK PLACE, LONDON, N.W. I. 


2 December 1, 1921. 


Sir,—Not every proverb is a good guide. Some are even misleading ; 
take for instance: ‘“One soldier does not constitute a regiment.” In the 
first place, there could be no regiment at all unless there had once been 
a single soldier. Secondly, anyone who works hard must have the 
conviction that his work, being good, should succeed, and that, through 
his moral influence, he may gain power sooner or later, at all events, over 
his tellows. No defender of truth must allow his energy to be paralyzed 
merely because he does not immediately find outside support. He must 
look for inspiration to his own heart and soul. The task I recommend is 
undoubtedly not an easy one. Yet characters of this kind can be found— 
as, fOr instance, the American Ambassador in London at the time of the 
outbreak of the Great War. His letters to President Wilson, published in 
the November issue of World’s Work, offer a noble example, which has 
received the unstinted praise of Viscount Grey, who said: “Mr. Page is 
one of the finest illustrations I have ever known of the value of character 
in a public man.” But appreciations of this kind, even when obtained, 
are only secured after much effort. Here is Mr. Page’s own statement 
regarding his difficulties at the commencement of the war: 


“ Those two first days there was, of course, great confusion. Crazy 
men and weeping women were imploring and cursing and demanding 
——God knows, it was bedlam turned loose. I have been called a man of 
the greatest genius for an emergency by some, by others an absolute 
fool, by others every epithet between these extremes. 

_ “ Men shook English banknotes in my face and demanded United 
States money, and swore our Government and its agents ought to be 
shot, Women expected me to hand them steamship tickets home 
When some found out that they could not get tickets on the transports 
(which they assumed would sail the next day), they accused me ‘of 
favouritism. These absurd experiences will give you a hint of the 


panic.” , ‘aii 
But there is a saying which I sincerely like: “To lose money is to œ> 


lose nothing ; to lose courage is to lose everything ” (including, I would 
add, Christian Faith). Let the single upholder of truth cling to his 
courage as a soldier follows a banner. 

Such a soldier should command a hearing, even when defending a 
cause which has gone out of fashion. The Russian Monarchical Party in 
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Berlin, the President of which is M. Markod, have published a pamphlet * 
by V. Rudneff with a preface by MN Garanin, the contents of which 
are undoubtedly a revelation. M, Fudnef was Vice-Procurator of the - 
Legal Council of Ekaterinoslay uring the disgracetul Kerensky 
Government, he received a special commission to scucy all tae documents 
relating to the rulers in Russia, otk the Imperial family and those in 
officia. circles. But, to the surprise and great indignation of those who 

:  hadappointed him, M. Rudneff, being an hoaest man, wrote nothing but the 
truth, and described facts as he actually fcund them, with integrity and 
courage. By that: act M. Rudnef became one of those single soldiers ; 
already he has become one of a rmgiment—the Russian Monarchical 
Party—and undoubtedly his eforts wi! bea- increasing fruit. 

Now the two positions of the lace fr. Page and of M. Rudneff may be 
very different, but their devoticn to trath made them akin. 

Ah, yes, thank God, there are still good examples in this degenerate, 
atheistic world which we ought to fird ani follow courggeously. Then 
help—unexpected, unforeseen, and un mown help—is sure to come sooner 
or later. The spread of monarchical views contains the germ of salvation. 
Do nct laugh at my dogmatic tone; I base ny assertions on concrete facts. 

f OLGA Novikorr (née KIREEFF). 


ARTICLES TO NOTE 


The November issue of Colonies et (Varin? contains an iateresting article 
by Pierre Cancelade on French indluence in Shanghai and Tokyo. The 
Frenca Athenzum in the latter city wes founded in September, 1913, but 
since the war it has made rapid progress in propagating knowledge of 
Frenca art and literature. Th2 Acad@imie Française is offering an annual 
prize for proficiency in these subjects. The same issue makes long quota- 
tions from this year’s articles of the Asiatic Review on Japan, and 
particularly on India. 

We have just received the first issue of a new Indian magazine entitled 
The journal of Indian History, The editor is Shafaat Ahmad Khan, 
Litt., F.R.Hist.5., Universtcy Professor of Modern Indian History at 
Allahabad. Perhaps the most intesesting article is one by the editor 

i himself on the sources for the hisiory of Eritish India in the seventeenth 
century contained in the Britisa Museum and Bodleian Libraries. 

Those who are interested in the An2ora Treaty Question will find some 
interesting details published in the November issue of Z’ Aste Francaise. 
The same issue contains the correspondence that led to the Sino-German 

ammm Accord of May 20, 1921. 
cd 
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THE INDIAN CURRENCY POLICY 
By Sir James WILSON, K.C.S.1 


AN article written by me, and published in the ASIATIC 
Review for January, 1921, contained a statement showing 
the value of the rupee measured in gold and silver—(1) in 
1913; (2) on January 31, 1920, immediately before the 
Secretary of State announced that he would aim at giving 
the rupee a fixed value in exchange of 11°3 grains of fine 
gold ; and (3) on. October 27, 1920, after the removal of 
the restrictions on the import and export of gold and silver 
had taken effect. The changes which have taken place 
during the past twelve months will be seen from the table 
on p. 166, which adds to the information previously given 
the state of things on October 26, 1921, as shown by the 
quotations of that date, among which were the following : 

In London, price of gold, 104'2S. per fihe ounce; price of 
silver per ounce 925; fine” 39°6d. ; ‘rate of exchange of- 
the rupee, 16'4d.; in New York, price of foreign silver, 
69°6 cents per fine ounce; in Calcutta, price of mint bar 
gold, 28°8 rupees per tola of 180 grains ; price of fine silver, 
981 rupees per. 100 tolas. , 

According to these quotations on October 26, 1921, the 
value of the pound sterling was 92 grains of fine gold, while 
the sovereign contains 113 grains; so that the value of the 
pound sterling was on that date 82 per cent. of the gold in 
a sovereign, as compared with 72 per cent. a year before. 
The value of the rupee in pence sterling had fallen from" 
19°4 to 1674, but as the value of the pound sterling in gold 
had risen, the value of the rupee in pence measured in gold 
had only fallen from 14 to 13°4; or, in other words, the 
value of the rupee measured in gold had fallen from `“ 
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VALUE OF THE RUPEE “AEASUZED IN GOLD ANE SILVER. 


d | On On On 


In i913. Jan. 31, | Ort. 27, | Oct. 26, 
1920. =920, Ig2t. 


p a nS ee 


Value of the pound agian 11 


grains of gold... | 75 | 82 82 92 
Value of the pound sterling as a T : 
percentage of the sovereig2| reo 72° 72 82 


Value of the sovereign (113 
grains of gold) in kape 


In London “3 es os iG 17 17°9 
In India . site 5 “17 17 18 
Value of the rupee ii in 1 grains cf ‘ 
gcid: 
In London T za 75 9'6 6'6 6'3. 
In India ... + 75 OF. #67 "02 
Value of the rupee in penc3 Ye 
_ sterling in London vs 25 28 19°4 16°4 
Value of the rupee in penc: 
measured in gold in London 7° 20 . T4 134 
Value of the rupee in grains cf 
silver : 
‘In London > o sef 2253 149 .| 165 184 
In India ... wi] 263 157 157 183 
Ratio of gold to silver : 
In New York it mee z 15'5 25°7 29°7 
In London sis a z i37 25I 29'2 
In India ... k She ¿4 | 235 23'5 29°4 


6°6 grains to 6'3 in’ Londcn, ard from 6*7 grains to 6'2 in . 
Calcutta. As the Secretary of Staze’s object was to keep 
the rupee stable at the rat= of :1°3 zrains of gold, and it is 
now worth only about 6'3 grairs, it is evident that no pro- 
gress has yet been made towards the attainment of that 
object. Indeed the rupee is new worth less gold than the 
7'5 grains it was worth when it 2qualled in value one- 
fifteenth of a sovereign. Althcugh the rupee is now worth 
about the same number of perce sterling as it was worth 
before the war—that is, -6 peace—it is, when measured 
in gold, now worth only 13°4 pence instead of the pre-war 
e gold value of 16 pence and the 24 gence gold value desired 
by the Secretary of State. Before the war thè sovereign 
was stabilized at a value of 1= ruzees. On January 31, 
1920, owing to India’s having tsen starved of gold by the 
restrictions on import, a sovereign was worth in India 
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17 rupees, although in London the 113 grains of gold con- 
tained in a sovereign could be bought for the equivalent of 
12 rupees. On October 27, 1920, after the renloval of the 
restrictions on the import of gold, the sovereign was worth 
in India 17 rupees, and ig is now worth in the Indian 
bazaars about 18 rupees instead of the 10 rupees aimed at 
by the Secretary of State’ 

One of the reasons for this failure of the Secretary of 
State’s currency policy has been the great fall in the gold. 
value of silver throughout the world, which took place soon. 
after the restrictions on the movement of gold from one 
country to another were abolished ; so that countries such 
as India, China, and South America, which had been pre- 
vented by those restrictions from obtaining the gold they 
wanted, were able to satisfy their requirements, and thus 
increase the world’s effective demand for gold, while at the 
same time reducing its effective demand for silver. In 1913 
an ounce of gold exchanged for about 34 ounces of silver 
all the world over. On January 31, 1920, both in New 
York and London, an ounce of gold exchanged for only 
15°5 ounces of silver, while on the same date in India, 
owing to the restrictions on the import ef gold and to the 
enormous import of silver, dn ounce of gold commanded | 
23°5 ounces of silver. On October 27, 1920, after the re- 
strictions had been removed, an ounce of gold’ exchanged 
for about 25 ounces of silver; alike in New York, in 
London, and in India; and on October 26, 1921, the ratio 
in all three countries was about 29 ounces of silver to 
1 cunce of gold, or not very different from the ratio of 34 
to 1 which prevailed in 1913. For some time after the 
removal of the restrictions, the value of the rupee cor- 
responded pretty closely-with the value of the 165 grains of 
silver contained in it—that is, the rupee had again become «a.» 
linked with silver as it was before the closing of the Indian 
Mints; but more recently it has become again unlinked 
from silver, and on October 26, 1921, the rupee, which 
contains only 165 grains of fine silver, could purchase both , 
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in London and in India abzut 184 grains. The best 
measure of the gold value of silver is to be got from the 
New York quotations, according tc which in 1913 an ounce 
of fine silver was worth in New York about 60 cents in dollar 
gold; on January 31, 1920, its price had risen to 133 cents ; 
it has now fallen to 70 cents on October 26, 1921, and to 
67 cents on November 14—t=at is to say, it is not very 
much above its gold price in 1913. Although the: gold 
value of the rupee no longer closely.follows that of silver, it 
is to a considerable extent affected by changes in the world 
price of silver, and goes up and dowfi when the gold value 
of silver rises or falls, : 
Before the war, owing to the measures taken by the 
Government of India, tke rupee was closely linked to the 
sovereign, and its gold value remained stable at one- 
fifteenth of a sovereign. Now it shows no signs of be- 
coming linked with gold, nor is it closely linked either with 
the gold value of silver or with the paper pound sterling. 
In fact, it is now a mere token coin, the value of. which 
varies according to the law of supply and demand. The 
supply of rupee coins kas been vastly increased by the 
feverish issue of enormcus numbers of new rupees from 
the ‘mints in India, when Indfz's u-gent demand for silver, 
in place of the gold it was prevented from obtaining, com- 
pellec the Government at all costs te supply that demand 
by the issue of rupees to mairtain the ccnvertibility of its 
paper currency. At the same time tne circulation of 
India’s paper currency greatly acreased, and added to the 
supply of currency. The demand for currency increased 
with the rise of prices in India, and at the same time there 
was an increase in the demad for rupee coins for the 
purpose of hoarding ; but that demand has now fallen off, 
æ partly owing to the serious drought by which India was 
affected last year, and a very large number of rupee coins 
has been returned to the : Government treasuries, and lies 
uselessly accumulated there. The quantity of silver coin 
‘ and bullion in the Indian paper currency reserve on 
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October 31, 1921, was returned as 800 million rupees, and, 
as there must now be in existence something like 4,000 
million rupee coins, it appears that. about one-fifth of all 
the rupee coins in existence is lying in the reserve 
treasuries. j 

The change that has taken place in the note circulation 
during the last twelve months will be seen from the follow- 
ing statement : 


INDIAN CURRENCY RESERVE (MILLIONS OF RUPEES). 


October 31, | October 31, 


1920, 1921. 
d 

Note Circulation ... — a sig s| 1,596 1,797 

Reserve— 
Silver coin and bullion in India... sa 594 800 
Gold coin and bullion in India ... a 238 243 
Government of India securities... uss 681 671 
British Government securities TE PAE 83 83 
° Total ... ae yai 1,596 1,797 


During these twelve months the ‘tfote circulation has 
increased by 201 million rupees, and the reserve of silver 
coin and bullion has increased by 206 million rupees, while 
the other forms of the reserve have remained practically 
unaltered. The gold in the reserve is valued at the 
statutory rate of 10 rupees to the sovereign or I1°3 grains 
of gold to the rupee, whereas the present price of gold in 
India is the equivalent of 18 rupees to the sovereign or 
6'2 grains to the rupee; so that, if the gold in the currency 
reserve. were to be sold in the open market, the 24°3 million 
sovereigns worth would fetch something like 437 million 


rupees instead of the 243 million rupees at which it is 


valued in the currency return. It should be taken credit 
for at its real market value, and the 194 million rupees by 
which that real value exceeds the present nominal value 


should be utilized either to reduce the very large amount ` 
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of Government of India securities held in reserve, or, 
better still, to recall an eqaivelent amount of notes from 
circulation without any change in the actual composition of 
the reserve, and thus reduc the total quantity of currency 
(rupees and notes) in circulations and thereby increase the 
value of the rupee, whether measured in gold or in com- 
modities, improve the value of the’rupee in exchange, and 
reduce the present high prices of commodizies, measured 
in rupees, which press so hardly qn the masses of the 
population. - 

. The advantages of a larze circulatłon of currency notes 
are often greatly exaggerated. It is true that by getting 
the people of India to accept currency notes fo the value 
of 1,797 million rupees, the Gcvernment of India has prac- 
tically borrowed that amcunt from the holders of these 
notes ree of interest; but, on the other hand, it has at 
great cost to store and guerd 300 million rupee coins and 
gold to the value of 24°3 million sovereigns, and has to 
have recourse to the very doubtful financial expedient of 
putting into the reserve its own paper to the nominal value 
of 671 million rupees, and <o find from the revenue of the 
year the interest payable oa that large quantity of Govern- 
ment securities. Ifa full accotint were worked out of the 
net financial advantage to the Treasury of this large issue 
of pap2r currency it would be found not to amount to any 
large sum. On the other hand, this great issue of notes 
adds to the quantity of currency in circulation, and therefore 
tends to reduce the value in exchange of the rupee coin, and 
to keep up the rupee prices. of commodities. It also proves 
seriously embarrassing in times of crisis. The cost to the 
Government of India of maintaining the convertibility 
of its paper currency two years ago must have been 


“enormous. 


It would, therefore, be to the advantage of the people and 
trade of India, and also u-timately to that of its Treasury, 
to make a still greater reduction in the quantity of notes in 


- circulation. In order to do so, it would be necessary to 
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find the money to pay the holders òf the currency notes to 
be withdrawn. This could be done in several ways. . In 
the first place, the gold coin and bullion now uselessly held 
in the reserve to the market value of 437 million rupees 
could be sold, and the ptoceeds utilized to redeem and 
cancel that amount of currency notes. In the second place, 
a portion of the securities held in the reserve could be sold 
and the proceeds similarly used. In.the: third place, a 
portion of the Indian gold standard reserve, which on 
September 30, 1921, consisted of British Government 
securities to the value of 40 million pounds—that is, about 
600 million rupees at the present rate of exchange—might 
be sold and the proceeds used to redeem currency notes. 
And in the fourth place, a part of the 800 million rupees’ 
worth of silver coin and bullion, now in the currency 
reserve, might be utilized for this purpose ; ,but this course 
is not to be recommended, because it would tend to increase 
the quantity of rupee coins in circulation, although no doubt 


a portion of the rupees so released would find their way. 


into hoards. The Treasury is thus in possession of ample 
means to reduce the amount of notes in circulation from 
1,797 million rupees to the more mahageable amount of, 
say, 1,000 million rupees, and thus increase the value of the 
rupee coin, both in exchange for the pound sterling and in 
exchange for gold or commodities. This procedure might 
result in the demand for currency notes exceeding the 
supply, and in the currency note selling at a small premium 
cver rupee coins in the bazaar; but there would be no great 
harm in that. Ifa man having a credit of 1,000 rupees 
prefers a I,000-rupee note to a bag of 1,000-rupee coins, 
why should he not pay a small premium for the convenience 
of obtaining a note, just as he pays a commission on a 
postal order? . | 

The Secretary of States brutum fulmen not only raised 
expectations which proved vain, and thereby caused great 
loss to many people, both in India and in this country, but 


it led the Indian Legislative Council to place itself in a * 
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ridiculous position by declaring the sovereign to be legal 
tender in India for 10 rupees, while as a matter of fact any 
one having a sovereign can get about 18 rupees for 
it in the bazaar. It also led the Indian Finance Minister 
to adopt in his budget the rate of 1s. 8d. per rupee, and to 
estimate for a loss on exchange of 55 million rupees, in 
consequence of the difference between this figure and the 
28. per rupee aimed at by cke Secretary of State. As 
the rete of exchange is now little.over 1s. 4d., and as 
the average rate for the year iz certain to be much below 
1s. 8d., the nominal loss on exchange will certainly turn 
out to be very much larger than this estimate, The Indian 
budget framed on this basis is entirely misleading and far 
away from the facts, and it would give a much better idea 
of the real position of India’s Sinances if the budget were 
recast in accordance with the facts, all income and ex- 
penditure in sterling being turred into rupees as nearly as 
possible at the actual average rate of exchange, and the 
item of loss on exchange thus eiminated. ; 

In en article published in thz July issue of the Astatic 
Review, Mr. A. F. Cox, formerly Comptroller-General of 
India, has given ah’ interesting account of the currency 
crises of 1900 and 1ç07, the ‘oral of which is that it is 
highly dangerous to have too lzrge an amount of notes in 
circulation. He practically admits tne failure so far of the 
Secretary of State’s policy, but apparently thinks it possible 
that in time exchange may be gradually raised to whatever 
rate is finally decided on, even if that rate be 2s. gold to 
the rupee, although the present rate measured in gold is 
only 13'4 pence to the rupee, antwithstanding the fact that 
during the last few months the <alance of trade has turned 
in favour of India. Like him, I hcpe to see an improve- 
ment in the present low value <f the rupee, but I am less 
sanguine than he seems tc be, and shall be content if it can 
be rescored to its pre-war value of 16 pence measured in 
gold—that is, of 15 rupees to the sovereign. In order to 
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‘attain this object, I recommend the following practical 
measures : | 

1. The Government of India should obtain‘ the sanction 
of the Secretary of State to cancel the announcement of 
February 2, 1920, should announce that it will aim at 
giving the rupee a fixed value in exchange of one rupee for 
7°53 grains of fine gold+ that is, one-fifteenth of the gold 
content of the sovereign—and should make the sovereign a 
legal tender in India at the old ratio of 15 rupees. 

2. Steps should be taken to make a gradual reduction in 
the amount of curreney notes in circulation to 1,000 million 
rupees by—(a) selling in the open market the 24'3 million 
sovereigns’* worth of gold now in the Indian currency 
reserve; (4) selling a sufficient quantity of the Govern- 
ment securities in the currency and gold standard reserves. 

. 3. If this process resulted in an unmanageable accumula- 
tion of rupee coins in the currency reserve, a proportion of 
them should be melted and sold as bullion in the’ open 
market. , 

4. Not a single new rupee should be minted, nor should 
a single new currency note be issued, until the rate of 
exchange of the rupee has risen to 14 pence measured in 
gold—that is, to one-fifteertth of the gold content of the 
sovereign. 

I also recommend that the Indian accounts and budget 
should be recast, all gold being estimated at its present 
market value in rupees, and all sterling being turned into 
rupees at the probable average rate of exchange of the 
year, say Is. 5d. per pound sterling, with no large item for 
“oss on exchange.” : 
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EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


EDUCATION IN THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


r By M. SAVAYAMAGI 


(President of the Tapansse Educational Association) 


DespiTE the heading, “ Education in the Japanese Empire,” 
space precludes comprehensive observations on education 
as at Dresent conducted throughout Japanese territory. I 
have, therefore, been compelled to isave out of considera- 
tion Korea, Formosa, and Saghzien Island. -t is not, 
entirely devoid of academic interest, and, moreover, is a 
tempting subject for a descriptive treatise, to trace Japan’s 
educational system to its starting-point and consider the 
historical features of its development. Amongst the 
characteristic differences between Japan and the rest of the 
world stands out the fact that the uninterrupted Listory of 
her civilization goes back to over 2,600 years, thus covering 
the period of her national exi$tence to the presert day, if 
we exclude the still more ancient anc mythical period. But 
I have no space to treat these point: here. 

The educational system formulated simultaneously with 
the restoration of “New Japan,” which completely removed 
the heavy yoke of feudalism some fifty years ago, is an 
outcome of a comparative study of similar systems prevail- 
ing in the Western World, in the acoption of which much 
discretion was used, while our former educational systems, 
hitherto sacred to traditicn, were bcldly discarded. To a 
casual observer there might appear neither cognate relation- 
ship nor a consistent conrection between our new and old 
educational systems. Nevertheless, there is ground to 
believe that the new educational system kas duly attained 

+ maturity and produced great and whclesome effects, because 
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preparations for the new system have been made during a 
very long time. 

Indeed, Japan’s educational system may be regarded as 
the superstructure erected by unsparing effort upon a 
foundation already fully tested. There is a striking con- 
trast between the system of Japan and those of European 
countries, as the latter have grown up spontaneously in the 
course of several centuries. The whole arrangement of 
the Europeaa educational systems, in respect of ‘school 
organizations, inter-relationship of schools and so forth, 
have been brought abbut without any attempt at a thorough 
preliminary investigation. The reverse is the case with 
Japan, her System being the result of a thorough investiga- 
tion and not of a natural growth, so that it can even bear 
the test of a scrupulous synthetic analysis, and is, therefore, 
I venture to say, the nearest to the ideal, if viewed from 
the standpoirt of systematic superiority alone. It need 
scarcely be said that I do not consider our educational 
system necessarily to possess every practical advantage, 
though, I dare assert that our system, from the abstract 
pcint of view, is as good as it should bė. 

Soon after the birth of “ New Japan” in the year 1868, 
the Department of Educatioh came into existence, and the 
present educational system was formulated after minute 
studies and elaborate investigations. . The first education 
regulations issued were comprehensive, including elemen 
tary, secondary, higher, technical education, and also the 
nermal schoo-:s.- 

The connection between elementary and secondary 
education.is maintained most closely. This close relation- 
might, I fear, baffle English readers, but equally beyond 
comprehension to us Japanese is the almost complete 
absence of connection between elementary and secondary 
education in England. For instance, boys and girls of 
Japanese secondary institutions are without a single excep- 
tion ex-pupils of the elementary schools. All University 
students com2 from secondary schools, previous to which, 
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without exception, they attended primary schools. fn Japan | 
preparatory and public schools of any description are con- 
_spicucus by’ their absence, which illustrates the close con- 
nection between the three grades of education—elementary, 
secondary, and higher. ae 

Japanese elementary educetion is divided ‘into two 
courses, the ordinary and the advanced, providing for a six 
years’ and a two or three years’ term respectively. The 
ordinery course is obligatory from the age of six to the age 
of twelve, and public opinion is at present in favour of its 
extension to the age of fourteen. This is now thought 
very likely to have Governmental approval in the near 
future, and in that case ordinary as well as advanced 
courses will have to be comoleted in eight years. At 
present the advanced course stil remains optional. 

The majority of those wha have completed the advanced 
course enter a business career of some kind or other, 
while others take the advanced or intermediate courses. 
The statistics of 1918 show that the number of children 
completing the ordinary course was 908,862, dut of which 
442,660 continued with th2 advanced course, whereas 
secondary schools received 38,544 boys and 31,312 girls. 
Of coarse, there were a great aumber of entrants to con- 
tinuation schools directly after the completion of the 
ordinary course. At the presen: day Japan is well supplied 
with continuation schools, of which there are 10,777 with 
476,349 pupils. In some of these continuation schools 
subjects of a more advanced character are taught to much 
older supils. 

I should like to make it cuite clear here that in practice 
a close inter-relationship between diverse schools is not 
always obtained. Not every child who has finished the 
ordinary course of a primary sciool, and who is entitled for 
entrance to a secondary schoo, obtains admission, owing 
to deficiency in accommodation. To-day about one-half of 
the tozal number of such applicants are admitted, and they 
are first subjected to a competitive examination of a 
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pretty severe standard, thus inflicting considerable hardship 
on the youthful applicants and on their parents. The case 
is worse with regard to prospective studemts in higher 
education, ‘who, having spent the stipulated time in a 
-secondary school, are legally entitled to have their applica- 
tion granted. They also are obliged to submit to a most 
‘ severe entrance examination, on account of a similar 
deficiency in accommodation in the higher institutions. 
In round numbers only one-third of these students are 
admitted eventually, so deplorable is the situation in Japan 
at this moment. : 

The accommodation of secondary schools is, neverthe- 
less, by noemeans limited, the number of secondary schools 
of various kinds totalling 1,230 in the year 1918. Japanese 
schools are generally large; the total sitting accommoda- 
tion being 371,750, or an average of some 310 scholars per 
school. Of secondary school pupils there are 66 per 
19,000 of population. Failing the exact figure in England 
for secondary school pupils, we may, perhaps, estimate their 
quota at 297,000 on the assumption that England's popula- 
tion 1s°45,000,000, so that the proportion of pupils is almost 
the same as in my country. Pupils. between twelve to` 
eighteen years of age shoyld be included. In Japanese 
secondary schools none are admitted under twelve years, 
until which age the boy or girl are expected to remain in 
primary school. In this respect there would appear to 
be nothing corresponding to the educational systems of 
European countries. Omitting intentionably the exact 
statistics, it must be noted that higher educational institu- 
tions in no small numbers are scattered all over the 
Japanese Empire. ` 

To sum up, a well-planned and systematic connection 
between different schools in Japan has not been put into 
satisfactory execution-on account of the shortage in school 
accommodation ; a remedy lies in the simple expedient 
of erecting more and more secondary and higher grade 
schools. Secondary school accommodation is being in-. 
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creased by something like two score annually, and a few 
annual additions are being made to the number of higher- 
grade schools. 


The Japanese are inclined tc take education too seriously 


in so far as they are earnestly enxious for higher education, - 


to obtain which they will submit to the greatest. personal 
hardships. There is perhaps no nation as crazy for educa- 
tion as my compatriots, Instances are not infrequent in 
Japan where parents send their children to school even if 
their hereditary landed property must be disposed of, or 
heavy debts contracted for that purjose. One is some- 
times agreeably surprised to find in the lower classes of 
Japan men who have completed secondary, even higher, 
education, and this peculiarity explains the numerical 
excess of aspirants for secondary and kigher education. 
Besides the particular phases, characteristic of Japan’s 
educational system, which have jrst been outlined, a 
democratic feature in the system is in a*great measure 
noticeable. Irrespective of social classes and conditions, 
the children from rich and poor parea:s are brought up in 
primary schools in the self-same manner for six years. Of 
late several primary schools have keen newly opened to 
cater chiefly for the children of the rich, charging higher 
fees, bat their number is still so small es to be almost 
negligisle. A large percentage of secondary and higher 
school students belong to the lower classes. An English- 
man might be nonplussed and unable to understand this 
circumstance, and I believe that nowhere else in the world, 
save in Japan, can one find a parallel to this phenomenon. 
Japan has five State Universities, more than a dozen 
colleges, and eight Universities in private hands, all 
vested with the authority necessary for conferring diplomas. 
Female University students are very few in number com- 
pared with those in the Universities of foreign countries. 
There are. two other Universities exclusively for female 
students. In the State Universities the number of female 
, undergraduates are very, very few, and including non- 
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collegiate members do not exceed one hundred. The two 
Imperial Universities, one in Tokyo and the other in 
Kyoto, could compete, probably without mbch difficulty, 
with any of the best of the world-famous Universities 
abroad. Inscribed on tke faculty of the Tokyo Imperial 
University are approximately 180 professors, 70 assistant 
professors, and 170 lecturers. Its yearly expenditure 
reaches a grand total of Yen 3,600,000, | 

For training competent teachers a separate systein of an 
excellent kind is arranged, and for the future teachers of 
primary schools provision is made in numerous normal 
schools in diferent localities throughout the country, and 
for those df secondary schools there are four higher normal 
schools. University graduates are eligible for a teachership 
in secondary schools under the regulations framed speci- 
fically for that end. 

The Japanese school curriculum includes almost all sub- 
jects which are taught in English schools, the only excep- 
tions being lessons in Latin and Greek, the place of these 
teing takén by the Chinese classics, and~ the study of 
Ethics is substituted for that of Scripture. That Japanese 
education has no bearing whatever or religion constitutes 
ane of its outstanding featutes. 

In Japan there are, of course, private institutions of 
every grade, but these are so few that the entire elementary 
educational system may be said to be established and main- 
tained solely at public expense. With regard to secondary _ 
education only some ro per cent. of the establishments are 
in private endowment. Private Universities, though larger 
in number, cannot be compared with their national sister 
institutions as regards membership and equipment, not to 
speak of scholarship. 

Japanese education is progressive in the extreme, and 
there is no hesitation in following the better example of 
other countries. While upholding the inborn spirit of Japan, 
cherished ever since the early days of our national foundation, 
Japanese educationalists are likewise very desirous to intro- 
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duce new ideas and knowledge from the Western world. 
We have learned much ard are glad to learn more from 
England ds fo her educational system. In recent years 
the Adult Education Syste n in England has attracted our 
careful attention, and, agzin, tae Feople’s High School 
System in Denmark is tiougkt full of value by many 
Japanese authorities. Thuis Jazarfezse educationalists are 
ever taking pains to get still nearer to the most perfect 
type of*education. 
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THE SITUATION IN INDIA 


By Lorp MESTON, K.C.S.1. 


In giving to it the attention which the Indian situation 
demands to-day, the British public are doubly handicapped. 
On the one hand, they are distracted by the exciting events 
which are now chasing each other through domestic politics; 
on the other, they are very inadequately served with infor- 
mation of what is really happening in India. The morning 
newspaper is, obsessed by only three topics: The antics of 
Mr. Gandhi, the outrages for which he and his teachings 
are directly accountable, and the efforts of an irresponsible 
majority in the Legislative Assembly to wrest all power 
from the Central Government at Delhi. This, however, is 
by no means the whole picture. We hear nothing of the 
feeling in the public services; the treatment of Europeans, 
especially in isolated areas;* or even the part played by the 
new Indian Ministers, to whom we naturally look for the 
leadership of Indian public opinion. Meanwhile private 
letters, from both Englishmen and friendly Indians, continue 
to bring the most perturbing news, and experts are not 
lacking to tell us that we are on the eve of losing India. 
We stand badly in need of a dispassionate review of the 
position from inside knowledge. Such a review was 
promised in the form of a despatch from Lord Reading 
early in February, but it has not yet seen the light. 

* Lord Northcliffe’s outspoken narrative was an exception to the general 


silence on those topics. 
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In its absence the following Coes not seem to be an over- 
statement <4 | 

In the first place, outbrezks of mob violence are now at 
any time and almost anywhere possible. Mr. Gandhi's 
doctrines and the license enjoyed by his party have 
thorcughly unsettled the credulous masses, and brought to 
the surface the element of ruthless criminality which, though 
always present in Indian sociecy, is kept well under in 
normal times. The arzest of Mr. Gendh: himself has 
been taken with outward calm; but any incident in the 
“martyrdom” he has sc long ‘courted may cast a spark 
into the inflammable material which has now,accumulated. 
Sporadic in all probability and badly organized the dis- 
turbences will be if they come, but none the less widespread 
and destructive, and their chief fury will be reserved for 
Eurcpeans and for Indians whc have refused to countenance 
the non-co-operation movement, Apprehersions on this 
score are general, and Lord Rawlinson’s recent warning 
shows that they are not meze alermism. r 

In the second place, there is surging through thè country 
a wave of racial animosity, whica is breaking down the old 
kind_y relations between -he English officials end the people 
among whom they worzec. Large numbers of civil ser- 
vants, including many who had thrown themselves whole- 
heartedly into the reforms, des2a.r of any further usefulness 
to India, and are only waiting the earlies: moment for 
release. In some provinces the <rouble in this respect goes 
deeper than in others, where the people cannot forget their 
natural courtesy ; but the wot d ordre has gone forth from 
the extremist camp that Europeans are to be boycotted and 
insulted as a step in the srogramme of their final ejection. 

In the third place, the new ~cnstitution is already creak- 
ing and labouring heav_ly. What was inaugurated two 
years ago was an instalmen: of self-government in the 
provinces and greater cilities to the elected represen- 
tatives of the people for influer.ciag the policy of the Central 
Administration. As a check on any attempts by the new 
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Legislatures to exceed their powers, the Governors in the 
one case, and the Governor-General in the bther, were 
invested with wide authority to take measures necessary 
for the discharge of the responsibilities reserved to them 
respectively. This, in brief, was the scheme approved by 
Parliament, and acclaimed. in India for its generosity. The 
extremists, it is true, have been consistent, then as now, 
in rejecting it as inadequate, and in demanding full self- 
government at once. But the more temperate politicians 
who undertook to wark the scheme are straining the 
machinery in many directions, encroaching on the “reserved” 
fields of business, and demanding to dictate policy for the 
consequences of which they have no responsibility. The 
Central Government has conceded much in the hope of 
arriving at a working understanding ; but with a section of 
the Assembly reason is clearly being subordinated to the 
fear of extremist’ pressure, and each concession is only a 
sign for further, claims. It is difficult to conceive how, 
if this continues, a stable government is going to be 
carried on. 

In the fourth place, India is only now experiencing the 
economic aftermath of the war, and beginning to face the 
anxieties with which we in this country are far too familiar. 
High prices and the low exchange are breaking the hearts 
of men on fixed pay; the empty provincial exchequers are 
shattering the hopes of eager reformers in education and the 
like ; while heavy military expenditure and largely increased 
taxation are enormously enhancing the difficulties of the 
Central Administration. India had dreams of the millen- 
nium, and woke up to bankruptcy. Discontent and dis- 
couragement are the sequels. 

This is the position,-as I see it, in the broadest outline. 
By its gravity some observers are driven into advancing 
desoerate remedies. <A tropical administrator of the highest 
eminence advises the conversion, wherever possible, of 
Bricish India into Indian States, which would be a pitiful 
confession of the failure of our own system. More super- 
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ficial critics are clamourirg for a Treaty, after the fashion 
of our pacts with Ireland and Egypt, whereby the advent 
of full Dominion status for India would be accelerated, and 
a date would be fixed for our withdrawal from the country. 
But what conceivable analcgy is there between India on 
the one hand and Ireland or Egypt on the other? Ireland, 
as part of the United Kingdom, has practised responsible 
government for over a ceatury. Egypt has never been in 
the Eritish Empire, and ve are concluding what has always 
been avowedly a tempora-y occupation for a special purpose. 
India is a part of the Bri-ish Empire, and has never known 
responsible government m any form ; we have undertaken | 
to give her free institutions as and when she adapts herselt 
to their use. In drawirg constitutional parallels a little 
commonsense is advisable. 

The true remedy for the present ferment lies not in drastic 
change, but in patience and a consistent policy on the part 
both of His Majesty’s Government and of the Viceroy and 
his councillors on the spot. Their first and» most urgent 
duty is the prevention of disorders; and for this’ task the 
local authorities must have adequate force available. Its 
disposition may be safely left to them ; all that we can do 
from this end is to resist any weakening of the British 
garrison on grounds of economy or otherwise. Sixpence off 
the income-tax would be a poor compensation for civil war 
in India, But next to armed force, which no one wishes to 
see employed, the chief ‘1surance against disturbance of the 
peace is a steady enforcement o7 the ordinary law. If 
seditious meetings and the activities of Mr. Gandhi’s 
“volunteers” are prohibited, the prohibition should be 
absolute and effective. Once the Government is seen to 
be in earnest, the sober-mircded will soon rally to its support, 
and the pleasurable excitement of defying the law will 
steadily wane. 

Then will come the harder task, the slow reconstruction 
of the position which Mr. Gandhi hes endeavoured to 
destroy. His assaults were delivered not cnly at our scheme 
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of political progress, but through it at our whole mission in 
India. “India for the Indians” is no new war-cry ; there 
was a well-known revolutionary orator of Lord Minto’s time 
who used to tour Bengal with a banner which bore the sole 
device “EXPULSION.” But simple patriotism has never 
been its inner meaning ; ahd if we believe that we have any- 
thing of value to leave with India when we finally depart, 
we must now mobilize and strengthen that section of Indian 
thought which accepts our ideals of civilization and does not 
find the words of all wtsdom in the Vedas. To this end we 
must resolutely pursue our policy of training India in the use 
of free instifutions, and obliterating all colour distinctions 
which lower the self-respect of Indians. In this way only 
can the spirit of co-operation replace the fever of racial 
bitterness. | 

If there is to be co-operation, however, Englishmen and 
Indians must each have their allotted share in the work. 
This was the keynote of the Act of 1919, and the sooner we 
get back to it the better. Irksome though the system of 
dyarchy may be to the impatient or the ambitious, it pre- 
serves the balance of duties during theemarch towards full 
self-government. Short cuts, dr what Sir Valentine Chirol * 
describes as “skipping dyarchy,” may easily set a province 
on the slippery path which ends in the Ministers enjoying 
power without responsibility and the Governor-in-Council 
being saddled with responsibility without power. It was 
precisely this déxouement which certain Indian politicians 
strave to secure, and the Government of India strenuously 
resisted, when the Act was on the anvil. Lord Selborne’s 
Committee could not have been more definite than they 
were in pronouncing against any short cuts in dyarchy: 


“They (the Committee) regard it as of the highest 
importance that the Governor should foster the habit 
of free consultation between both halves of his Govern- 
ment, and, indeed, that he should insist upon it in all 
important matters of common interest... . But while 


+ «India, Old and New,” p. 238. 
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zhe Committee anticipate much advantage from 
amicale and, as far as possible, spontaneous associa- 
zion for purposes of deliberation, they would not allow 
“t to confuse the duties >r obscure the separate re- 
sponsibility which will zest on the two parts of- the 
Administration. Each side of the Government will 
advise and assist the ozkers neither will control or 
-mpede the other” ( Jozxz Select Committee's Report, 
zvinted November 17, 1919, para. 5). 
Further on in the samé Repor- they lay down the principle 
that the Budget is not to be “ased as a means for enabling 
Ministers or a majority of the Legislative Council to direct 
the policy of reserved subjects;” and in mare than one 
passage they insist that, if the Legislature attempts to 
manisulate the Budget in such a manner, the power of both 
the Viceroy and Governors to overrule it is real and meant 
to be used whenever necessary, and not to be regarded as 
unusual or arbitrary. This .s how the’ Committee saw 
dyarchy working, and how Pa-liament intended it to work. 
Yet, before the Act was a year old, we had Ms. Bhupendra 
Nath Basu writing to Zhe 727zes,* in a letter worded as an 
appeal to the extremists : 

“We may dispute about the sufficiency of the 
measure, we may fret against its multitudinous safe- 
guards, checks and counterchecks as not affording free 
scopé to Indian talent, bat these are only matters of 
detail, which time will scon rectify and adjust. I speak 
on this subject with knowledge, and I tell my country- 
men that the Act gives chem a machinery which, if 
they will only properly handle ‘it, will make them 
irresistible, and the Executive with their reserved 
subjects will be as much subject to their control as the 
Ministers with the transferred subjects.” 

Coming from so well-inform2d an authority as a member 
of the Secretary of State’s Council, while still in office, this 
hint needed little emphasis. Instead of confining them- 
selves to the great administrat:ve and socia! reforms which 
lie within their own jurisdiction, the Councils have in 
several instances been tempted to show themselves—in 
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Mr. Basu’s phrase—irresistible, and to assert control over 
matters outside their sphere. Nothing but cohfusion and 
friction can result. Among the merits of the new Constitu- 
tion, elasticity is not the least, and it would be foolish to 
imagine that improvements in machinery and procedure 
will not be devised long before the first decennial stage is 
complete. But the main principles are the only rails on 
which the new Constitution can run: abandon them, and a 
smash is inevitable. If this is recognized when India 
returns to her senses and the bogey of non-co-operation is 
laid, harmonious progress will become possible. Conflicts 
over jurisdiction where the law is clear can end only in the 
break-down of the Constitution, and a break-down means 
victory for reaction. Now reaction has two barrels: one 
is the creed that democratic institutions are unsuited to 
India, and that she must return to paternal government ; 
the other is the belief that Western civilization is unsuited 
to India, and that she must get back to her own archaic 
past. A shot from either barrel is death to all that 
Englishmen have been trying to do for India in the last 
159 years. a 
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BRITAIN’S RESPONSIBILITY IN INDIA 
By THE Ricut HONOURABLE Sin Haney CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. 


IT is’a matter of grave regret that in recent years the 
Parliamentary debates upon India have become perfunctory 
and ineffective. The ccntrasi is strange when we look 
back upon more than a centizy ago. India was then a 
remote and comparative-y unznow1 country,” with scanty 
means of intercourse, and her history was obscured in 
a mist of romance and lezend. Yet how large a place did 
India then occupy, not only in the speeches of our Parlia- 
mentary orators, but in the everyday talk and thoughts 
of the nation, as compared witi the desultory references to 
the subject in Parliamentary debates and the listless apathy 
with which its most vital interests are now regarded? The 
abolition of the East India Company and that of the 
Board of Controlewere thought tc be master-strokes of 
statesmanship. The argumefits for such changes were no 
doubt logically persuasive, amd tke intentions of those 
who contrived them were prebablr good; but as a fact 
they have led to a gradually dwindling inzerest in the vast 
territories of the Indien Ccatinent for which we are 
responsible. Only a handful of «he electcrs have the 
faintest idea of the changes which we have lately carried 


-out there, or have given a momznt’s zhought to the dangers 


which they involve. 

Whatever may have been the origin of our Indian 
Empire, and whatever may be thought of the means by 
which it was extended end kuttressed, there can be no 
doubt whatever that her rulers; came more and more to 
realize their moral responsibil:cy, and to carry out their 
vast aiministrative work in a spirit worthy of the highest 
traditions of our country, and with al. the instinctive genius 
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for dealing with subject races which is inherent in the best 
type of our countrymen. Whatever may have been the 
irregularities of the earlier generations of “ Nabobs’’—and 
we now know quite enough to discount the fables which 
served the purposes of Sheridan, Fox, and Burke, and 
gave colour to their unscrupulous and ill-informed tirades— 
yet it is indisputable that long generations of Indian 
administrators have since carried on a thankles§ and 
laborious task in a spirit of unselfish desire to do the best 
for their charge, and-in the discharge of that task had 
adhered rigidly to the loftiest standard of official rectitude. 
The taint of*selfishness and of self-seeking, if it ever existed, 
had been wiped out. They gave themselves body and 
sou: to their work. Health, family ties, home ambitions— 
all these had often to be sacrificed. But they found their 
consolation in the intense interest of their work, in the call 
it made upon their sense of responsibility, and in the respect 
and cordiality which they earned in the hearts of those for 
whose welfare they were labouring. He has known but 
little, or has formed a very superficial estimate of the 
Indian administrator, who cannot recalba long line of men 
who shaped their lives on these ideals. They, by their 
Joint efforts, built up a monument of administration of 
which the world has never seen the equal. 

But it was only natural that those who had the good of 
India at heart should pass on to new schemes for her 
advance along the road of self-government. We had to 
give them some measure of freedom and independence, and, 
provided due safeguards were taken, those who cared most 
for the various races of India were not only tolerant of, but 
zealous in, any such attempt. Unfortunately, our national 
defects of imagination betrayed us then, as they have often 
betrayed us, into singular errors. We could conceive of 
no advancement except on Western models; the fetish 
of representative government was something which, to our 
minds, formed the very foundation of all political philo- 
sophy, and the essential condition of freedom, contentment, 
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or even inteiligence. We indulged in vast schemes of 
“educating” the bewildering variet7 of races, creeds, and 
classes entrusted to our charge ; and without any hesitation 
we decided that the only possible method was the adop- 
tion, wholesale, of Western me-hods of the earlier Victorian 
School, and that the only trag gospel for those dwell- 
ing in the “ever-silent spaces” of the East was the political 
econcmy of Bentham and the philosophy of John Stuart 
Mill. The responsibility for most of that stupendous and 
ghastly error must always rest with Lord Macaulay, and it 
was rot the least of his mistakes. [t was a misfortune for 
India, as well as for ourselves, thet the schemes adopted 
from time to time for her advancement: were not those 
elaborated out of long end intimate knowledge by those 
who had spent their lives there, but have always been 
those devised by those trans<ory and ill-informed inter- 
lopers who strut their hoar upon the stage of her adminis- 
tration as Secretaries of Stat= anc Viceroys, and whose 
opportunity of making a mark as reformers ‘is too brief 
to allow them the leisure for prolonged study cr mature 
experience, .. 

But such eforts to pronotesthe sense of political responsi- 
bility in India, however imperfec: the knowledge upon 
which they were based, and howa2ver distorted was the 
vision of Eastern life in the eves of their complacent pro- 
pounders, were no doubt promptec by a sincere desire to 
impart to those who were sunk ‘ in a pathetic content- 
ment” some of that divine discontent, and that high 
intellectual standard wkich can ke acquired only under 
the ennobling influence of representative institutions, 
and through the potent teaching of the electioneering 
caucus. One of the unfortuaate incidents was that the 
tenure of these successive reformers was short, and their 
schemes of reform were seldcm consistent. It is not so 
many years ago since Lord Llorley thought that the best 
means of developing the policical instinct, which was to be 
the salvation of three Lundred millions of divided creeds, 
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diverse races, and antagonistic nations, was by associating 
them in the debating assemblies, and cultivating in them a 
critical power dissociated from responsibility. Lord Morley 
derided the idea of represantative institutions on our own 
Parliamentary model, and even his reforming zeal did not 
judge that certain departments of executive authority could 
safely be handed over to those representatives of Indian 
opinion, who must be chosen on the ground that they are 
opposed to the leading principles of Anglo-Indian adminis- 
tration. In less than a decade all Lord Morley’s schemes 
were set aside for projects which were almost ludicrous in 
their method of conception, to which the nation was held 
to be committed by tactics which were scarcely creditable, 
and which were hurried through Parliament with unwar- 
ranted haste and lack of consideration. 

The story of their origin is soon told. In the summer 
of 1917 Mr. Montagu, then’ in Opposition, delivered a 
speech on Indian affairs which appeared to most of those 
who heard ft a pronouncement of culpable rashness, even 
on the ‘part of one who had no official responsibility. 
Within a week or two we were astonished to find that the 
spokesman of opinions so seckless had been chosen as 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s successor in the India Office. 
The appointment was made the subject of formal and 
combined remonstrance by a large body of Conservative 
members at a personal interview with the then Conservative 
Leader; but the remonstrance produced as little effect as 
all remonstrances of the kind under the existing arrange- 
ments. Within a week of his appointment Mr. Montagu, in 
reply to an arranged question, made a statement of policy on 
behalf of the Government, which corresponded generally 
with his rash utterances from the Opposition bench of a 
few days before. The forms of the House permitted no 
discussion ; Parliament was almost immediately prorogued. 
And yet, with no sufficient warrant, this undiscussed pro- 
nouncement has been paraded as the solemn pledge of 
Government, and thereby — by a new assumption — of 
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Parliament, from which there can b2 no withdrawal except 
by a breach’ of faith. Never m the course of our political 
and constitutional history has there been a more flagrant 


- 


and profligate instance of a reakless Ministerial statement — 


being made the instrument of pledg ng the faith of Parlia- 
ment to views to which even a*House, absorbed in war, 
and hypnotized by bureaucratic pressure; would have 
hesitzted to subscribe. 

But the House was held to be committed, although its 
consent had rot been asked, ad tke necessary steps were 
at once taken to put into effect tae rash project. The 
Secretary of State, by a new end far from ugeful innova- 
tion, announced that, in his officiel capacity, he was to 
perform the part of Paget M.P . buta Paget M.P. invested, 


this time, with powers ol revolutionary change. The . 


“caste” of his travelling company was contrived with con- 
siderable skill, and it included a respected Conservative 
peer, Lord Donoughmore, te wk om participation ina scheme 
of very drastic reform, proved mere attracttve than his 


friends would have liked to anticipate. The field was 


thrown open to aygateur constructors of abstract consti- 
tutions: the resources of ae highly intellectual group of 
political theorists proved equal to the task. - By the 
ingenuity of one of their number, a fantastic scheme was 
propoinded, which adopted zhe singular name of “ diarchy,” 
and which became eventually the ardinal feature in Mr. 
Montagu’s scheme. It would have touched the heart of 
the Abbé Sieves; and, as we migh: expect, it had ‘every 
practical defect that is likely to appear where pedantic self- 
complacency takes the place of experience and patient 
labour. It was gravely proposed that, instead of being 
associated in deliberate assemblies, and invited to discuss 
and criticize the proposals of the Executive, the Indian 
representatives should be assigmed certain watertight com- 
partments of the Government, end sk ould act as the nominal 
colleagues of those from whom they were fundamentally 
dividei in opinion and in aim; and, indeed, their absolute 
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severance from whom must necessarily be the condition of 
their election as the representatives of revolutiorfary opinion. 
Government is hereafter not to be united, but composed of 
parts necessarily and essentially hostile and continually at 
variance with one another. No contrivance could possibly 
have been devised more effectively to intensify and 
exacerbate division, and to produce a maximum of friction 
in the Government machine. Certain nominal safeguards 
were introduced to lessen the dangers which were obvious 
even to the propoundeys of the scheme. Limited powers 
of intervention were reserved to the Governor, to enable 
him to deal with deliberate attempts to dislocate administra- 
tion. Already these powers have proved inadequate, or 
their exercise has led to friction and discontent—the very 
fuel by which the flames of revolution are best fed. 

The next step of the process was as amusing as its 
predecessors. The Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
boldly laid aside all hampering precedents, and the close of 
Mr. Montagu’s trip was signalized by a joint Essay on 
Incian Reform, to which the names of himself and Lord 
Chelmsford were indissolubly attached, ‘That responsible 
Ministers—one the represenfative of the Sovereign, the 
other acting in the name of Parliament—should enter into 
such a literary co-partnership of reforming propaganda is a 
new departure. It has its comic side, and presents a new 
phase of statesmanship. f 

Then a Bill, embodying the result of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford essay in constitutional reconstruction, and giving 
statutory force to the whimsical conception of diarchy, 
germinated in the pedantic brain of an inexperienced 
theorist, was laid before Parliament. Never was a por- 
tentous project confirmed with such utter absence of con- 
sideration. Scant time was allotted to the second reading 
of a Bill which we were assured only proposed to enact what 
a Minister had pledged Parliament to give; what the mature 
consideration of himself and a docile Viceroy had embodied 
in an edifying treatise; and what they had found a few 
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complacent civil servants, whc were about to retire, and 
whose future was assured at heme, prepared to bless with 
their approval. After the perfunctory formality of a second 
reading, the Bill was referred to a Joint Committee of Lords 
and Commons, somewhat strangely composed. Not only 
were the Secretary of State and his Under-Secretary both 
given places on the Committee, but of the seven members 
from the House of Commons all but one had expressed 
unstinted approval of the BIE. In legislative records it 
would be difficult to adduce any instance of equally flagrant 
abuse of Parliamentary usage. And a Bill so conceived, so 
drafted, enlisting support from sources so open to doubt, 
was finally approved by the House of Lords, under the 
guidance of a Leader, with all whose expressed views on 
Indian administration it was in absolute contradiction. 

The whole scheme is the work of pedantic theorists, who 
are as lacking in imagination as they are in practical ex- 
perience, or in that patient and laborious effort which 
experience would prescribe. “hey have invented one of 
those specious paradoxes whick delight the shallow brain— 
that efficient government may be an evil, and that freedom 
(or what poses as such) is well purchased even at the cost 
of inefficiency. Sayings like tūat are schoolboy tags, un- 
worthy of thinking men. The scheme could not work ; and 
if the truth were fairly allowed to be known, it is already 
proved to be bankrupt of all practical statesmanship. The 
so-called safeguards are parting like ropes of sand. You 
have launched a feeble bark. constructed by pedantry, and 
smiled upon by those “ who gaze and rub the elbow at the 
news of hurly-burly innovation,” and it’ has already experi- 
enced many forebodings of shipwreck. We have a repre- 
sentative system which, in its utmost extension, could only 
comprise less than 5 per cent. cf the population, and which 
is a game of hazard even amongst that petty handful out of 
the millions for whose welfare we are responsible. The 
frail vessel has to pursue its way amidst all the storms of 
racial and religious hatreds, anc amongst the hidden rocks 
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of anarchy and disorder of which the. uncharted sea is full. 
That disorder has been held in check by the inherent 
respect which the Eastern mind retains for a Government 
that is at once just and strong. Once that instinctive 
respect has been uprooted, and a vision of weak and 
vacillating administration has taken its place, where is your 
safeguard against red-handed Bolshevism ? 

We have wantonly scrapped that edifice of intelligent, 
zealous, and impartial administration which it was one of 
the greatest of our national achievements to build up. 
With something of callous indifference, some of the retiring 
members of the Indian Civil Service, who had themselves 


Pe lucrative posts, are fond of preaching of the high 


uties and responsibilities and the great opportunities which 
w.'l belong to the Service of the future. It is easy to gloze 
over the drawbacks of a situation which they themselves 
wil not be called upon to occupy. As a fact, the Service 
has been stripped of all that made it a career for a man 
who desired a position in which there was room for initia- 
tive, fof independent responsibility, for the realization of 
high ideals. No one who is called upon to advise would 
urge any young man to trust himself to a service, the heads 
of which have proved to the world that they are not in a 
position to defend the rights and to reward the services of 
their subordinates. The Indian Civil Service must reckon 
with a campaign, cunningly and acutely engineered, of 
unscrupulous slander against Anglo-Indian officials; and 
the Government of India have as yet given no decisive 
sign of reprobating that campaign. 

The dangers of this experiment, so rashly undertaken, 
so insufficiently considered, and so carelessly put into 
operation, are undoubted. To retrace our steps in a course 
of that sort is beyond human power. We must only look 
forward and trust that those in whose hands the govern- 
ment of India now rests will awake to the responsibility 
which rests upon this nation for the peace of India. We 
may be thankful that some of them have recently adopted 
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a tone which shows that, partzally at least, they realize the 
danger. EWen Lord Meston recognizes that all is not so 
absolutely well as he once trizd to make us believe, and 
that the forebodings which he Ciscounted in 1919 show signs 
of being realized in the near future. Above all, let us hope 
that the wise words of warning which the Prime Minister 
felt compelled to utter during the debate on the Address 
may <arry weight with those who were invited to ponder 
them. Let us trust that Indie’s present rulers may rise to 
the level of their own words, will show themselves stern 
and unbending in repressing anarchy. If not, it is not 
they only who will have to bear the full force of national 
indignation, but they will nae exposed our country to 
the everlasting shame of having failed in the mighty task 
whick it was her chief pride to have discharged so nobly in 
the past. 
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THE PRINCE IN INDIA 
By Everarp COTES 


THE long-looked-for and much-debated tour of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales in India is over. | 

He did not go there inexperienced. India was kept, 
perhaps wisely, for the later date in his itinerary of Empire 
that its prohlems and complexities demand. The Indian 
tour was totally different from any of the previous journey- 
ings the Prince had made. In France and Italy, during 
the war, he was in an atmosphere entirely military, where 
he was only one of the soldiers of England fighting like 
those around hirh for the country and the homes they 
loved. His presence was noted. by his comrades, who 
were proud to see their future King doing his bit unosten- 
tatiously and strenuously, like themselves. Here he learnt 
much, but he remained himself in the background. In 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand another experience 
was his. He was there the heralded ambassador of Empire 
to peoples of his own race and blood. In the bigger 
European centres in India, in places like Calcutta, Rawal- 
pindi, and Lucknow, the circumstances were in some ways 
comparable to those he had been amongst in the great 
Dominions. He was with his fellow-countrymen again. 
The welcome he received was overwhelming. The 
Gemonstrations of affection and emotion his presence 
evoked were touching in their depth and seriousness. 
Englishmen in India, holding the bounds of Empire 
from Kabul River to Adam’s Bridge, felt his visit as 
the coming to them in their exile of all that stood for 
what they loved and valued’ in the land of their birth. 
They could hardly let him out’ ‘of their sight while 
he was with them. They received him demonstratively in 
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their pride and joy when he arrived. They allowed him 
to depart With reluctance wh=n the few hours he could 
spend with them were over. European India,i however, 
supremely important as it may be from the point of view 
alike of the prosperity, the safety, and the good > govern- 
ment of the country, was nct primarily what he had come 
to India to visit. 

Sa much may be taken for granted. But the Prince’s 
mission was to India and to her peoples and races—to that 
great mass of humanity to w-ich India stands for home. 
Here he had to make his way from the beginning, and the 
success he has achieved testifes not only to,the personal 
qualities the Prince has broug=t to bear upon the problem, 
but to the community of India’s interests, and to the unity 
of her sentiments and ideals, with those that animate the 
rest of the Empire. The Frince has been received by the 
three hundred millions of his father’s subjects and feudatory 
friends with all the pageent of Oriental ceremony and 
splerdour that this great land so incomparably offers. The 
reigring Indian princes and chiefs, the heads of all the 
administrations, every one in tze land who is distinguished 
by position, by achievement, by birth, by influence, by 
learning, or other repute, ae waited upon him to do him 
honcur. He has been welcomed and sped upon his way 
by cheering multitudes. He has been entertained and 
féted from one end of the continent to the other. There 
is not a province that he has not visited, not a city of 
impertance that he has not seen. The industries, trades, 
occupations, and employments of all the- divergent Indian 
races have been marshalled in his sight. 

The main, simple, and direct object of his visit was to 
meet and become acquainted with the people. “I want,” 
he said, in one of the first szeeches he made in Bombay 
after he had landed, “ to appreciate at first hand what India 
is, and what she has done and can do. I want to grasp 
your difficulties and understand your aspirations. I want 
you to know me, and I want to know you.” The spirit in 
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which he approached this immense task was characteristic- 
ally diffident and conscientious. He described himself as 
ccming to India to learn “as a young man and a stranger,” 
as one also who was “ fortifjed by the thought that sympathy 
begets knowledge.” In this spirit he has proceeded 
throughout, and, in spite of a widespread political move- 
ment to boycott his visit, he has succeeded phenomenally. 

There is no more representative centre in the prevince 
where first he landed than the Poona racecourse in the 
eutumn meeting. There, owners and managers of the 
Bombay cotton industry, merchant princes from palaces on 
Malabar Hil], and landed zemindars from country seats in 
the Deccan, rub shoulders with bunnia traders from the 
bazaars, and with coolie operatives from the crowded 
tenements that surround the mills. Nowhere are larger 
Indian crowds to be found, nowhere are they more 
independent or {ess disposed to accord lip-service under 
any circumstances whatever. 

It was here, in wide open country sheltered by a semi- 
circle of sentinel hills, that the Prince first got away from 
off.cial surroundings, and found himself in simple human 
relztionship with the people he had travelled so far to see. 
He walked unattended into the heart of the crowd, and 
had an experience, often subsequently repeated in more or 
less varied form in other Indian centres he visited,. but one 
which none of his wide travels in other parts of the British 
Empire had previously brought to him. On all sides the 
pecple bowed low in grave sadaams. On all sides hands 
were stretched out. The air resounded with clapping, and 
with shrill cries of ‘‘/ubraz kt gat” (“ Victory to the King’s 
son”). | 

Again when.he had left the gilded chair of state, on the 
red carpet of authority, at the Shivaji memorial ceremony, 
occurred another entirely Eastern display of respect. Men 
pressed in from every side, and when they got near, 
touched their foreheads with straightened fingers in silent 
poojak (reverence) to the seat he had occupied. Their 
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imagir-ations had been caught by the bearing and attitude 
of the Prince. They found themselves attracted by him ` 
personally. They wished to show him honour. 

It was not only amongst agricultural, tradinz, and other 
non-military classes that tre Prince had these experiences. 
He was, if possible, even more popular with Indian 
soldiers, with whom he made a special point of getting 
into touch. - Speaking at Bombay at the outse: of his tour 
he referred to the thousands of Indian soldizrs who had 
gone to fight the battles zf the Empire in the great war. 
He often asked after chose who had returned, and, 
wherever possible, he shzok hands with them, or, Indian 
fashion, touched their profiered sword-hilts wita his fingers. 
He a.so visited, when this could be arranged, those of 
them who were still in hzspital in any place he might be 
at. He wanted them to feel that they were no: forgotten— 
that the Empire, for which he stands, would always 
remember what they had done. 

From Bombay his jouraey took him into the feudatory 
states. At Udaipur, that mountain-city reflected in the 
crystal lake, he was afforded a notable exampke of the old- 
world courtliness of Rajasthan. The Maharajah, premier 
of the great feudatory chiefs, was old anc bed-ridden. 
Yet, feeble as he was, he insisted upon being got up and 
put into his formal durbar robes and carried across the city 
to welcome his royal guest himself. In Gwalior, Bhopal, 
Bikanir, Jodhpur, and Baroda—jewelled names—the 
Prince saw something besides of the admin‘stzation of well- 
run feudatory territories. He was shown the last word 
alike in military training and in schools and sports. Here 
also he found the storie= past personified in living body- 
guards of mail-clad warriors and fighting elephants capari- 
soned to-day as they may have been in the chronicles of 
the Mahabharata. . 

From Rajputana the Prince went to one British province 
after another. He visited the marble palaces of Imperial 
Delhi, and saw the rewly-formed legislative bodies— 
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parliaments of a future in which India will take her place 
with the self-governing Dominions of the Bmpire. He 
motored through the dark defiles of the Khyber Pass, and 
rode along desolate frontier marches, where the army of 
India is ever on guard against transborder raiders, and 
where civilization ends,with the last British post. In 
Bombay he had seen cotton-mills and hydro-electric in- 
stallations owned and run by Indians. In Calcutta, in 
‘Cawnpore, and in Assam he made acquaintance with other 
-ndustries in which hundreds of thousands of Indians are 
employed. At Hyderabad he stood within the ancient 
stronghold of Tippoo Saheb. In Nepal he shaded his 
eyes in the dazzling glare of the snows of the highest 
mountains in the world. He shot tigers in the Terai, and 
rode after pig in the plains of the Punjab. In Rangoon he 
mingled with silk-garmented crowds beneath the gilded 
spire of the Shwedagon pagoda. In Mandalay he heard 
the many voices of the temple bells, and was welcomed by 
the yellow-sobed of every degree of sanctity from simple 
poongyt to papal Thathanabain. 

In the course of his journeyings he saw in operation the 
whole wonderful machine of the adfninistration of the 
country, from the village chowkidar—watchman—at the 
bottom to his father’s viceroy at the top. He sat in high 
courts of justice, that for dignity, acumen, and fair-minded- 
ness set an example to the world. He was shown univer- 
sities and colleges that can hold up their heads amongst 
corresponding institutions anywhere. He saw that key- 
stone of the governmental structure, the British district 
officer, dispensing justice beneath the pepul-tree and 
collecting the revenues of the state. Above all, the Prince 
came into personal touch with the Indian people. He 
went about amongst them, not as an official or as a ruler, 
but as a comrade and friend. He shared in their pleasures. 
He took a hand in their occupations. He endeavoured to 
understand their difficulties, and to realize their point 
of view. 
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The message given to India by the King-Emperor, 
when he visfted that couniry sixteen years ago, was one of 
hope. Times have changed since then, and the hope 
which His Majesty spoke of is now in fair way to fulfilment. 
India has acquired new status and new responsibilities. 
She has advanced some way towards the ideal of equality 
with the other nations of the Emvire. The mission of the 
Prince was to hold out the hand of friendship to her, in her 
latest :ncarnation as a rising member of the British family 
of seli-governing states‘ which owe equal fealty to the 
Royal House. He went, in the words of the King, “to 
ripen zoodwill into yet fuller understanding,” and that he 
has surpassingly done. At a time of unrest and political 
uncertainty he has travelled, serene in his confidence in 
the loyalty of the people, to all parts of the country. He 
has pitted his personal charm, frank courtesy, good-fellow- 
ship, and affection against the ermed forces of disorder. 
He has won his way to an extent that seemed entirely 
impossible at the start. There remains behind him an 
impression that will endure. After this visit, so courage- 
ously undertaken and so meticulously carried through, 
nothing in the hearts and minds of India can be quite as 
before. His opportunity has been the greater because, 
unlike most other visitors to India, he has had no axe of 
his own to grind. He has been the Imperial symbol 
towards .whom every Indian, whatever his political views 
and aspirations, could make the gesture of amity with self- 
respect. The East values courage and steadfastness, and 
responds warm-heartedly to proffered affection. The 
Prince will be remembered as no fair-weather friend, but 
as one who was the more and not the less anxious to be 
with the people of India, because they were undergoing a 
period of trouble and of stress. He has won many friends. 
He has established touch with the country. He has 
acquired knowledge of her problems and her needs, which 
will be of service to the Empire, not only now but in the 
years chat are to come, when it falls to him, as soon or late, 
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in the course of nature, fall it should, to Jinherit the 
British Crown. . 

The visit has also been valuable to India. It has helped 
to break down the isolation in which her remoteness has 
placed her. It has removed much mistrust and doubt. It 
has turned the eyes of the Empire upon her. It has 
brought her circumstances, her aspirations, and her 
achievements prominently to the attention of the Anglo- 
Saxon nations. It has stirred feelings of loyalty and 
devotion to a common ideal, feelings which lie as deep 
in the hearts of the East as in those of the West. It has 
helped India to feel her solidarity with the people of 
England. It has brought her a friend who is also her 
future King. 
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THE NEAR EASTERN SETTLEMENT: 
ATTITUDE OF MUSLIM INDIA 


By Sir Axppas Ari BAIG, K.C.1.E., C.$.1., LL.D. 


Tue failure of the clandestine schemes to set up an Arab 
Khalif pliant to the will of Christendom, the fall of 
M. Venizelos to whose designs the complications in the 
Near Eastern situation are largely due, the | triumphant 
returo of the pro-German King of Greece from his enforced 
exile despite the vehement protests of Great Britain, the 
heroic struggle of the resourceless Turkish nationalists in 
the defence of their homelands and their right to national 
freedom, and the outraged feeling of the Muslim world, have 
. opened the eyes of the Evitish nation to the trend of the 
forces which must-be tak2n into account in bringing about 
an equitable settlement in the Near and Middle East. 

The recent manifesto of the Viceroy of India, issued after 
prolonged deliberation and consultation with all the Pro- 
vincial Governments, has evidently disconcerted the British 
Foreign Office, which is ganerally believed to have set its 
mind upon the success of its pro-Greek policy designed un- 
justly to aggrandize Greece at the expense of Turkey. The 
Phil-Hellenes and the Phil-Armenians see only the injustice 
of acquiescing in Ottoman rule over Christian szxorcties, 
and insist either upon their complete severance from the 
Turkish Empire or upon protected minority zones. At the 
same time their efforts are directed towards placing Muslim 
mazoritzes under Christiar rule, in spite of the passionate 
and pathetic protests of the latter. This myopic view of what 
should be conceded tö Christian minorities and withheld 
from Muslim majorities has outraged the meral sense of all 
justice-loving men who are not blinded by racial or 
religious prejudices. 
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The advocates of privileged minority zoneg decline to 
recognize that such enclaves must result in perpétual friction 
and hostility between neighbouring communities, and cannot 
be expected to evoke that spirit of a common patriotism 
which is essential to national ‘safety and prosperity. Christian, 
Hebrew, and other minorities have lived side by side 
with Muhammadan majorities under Muslim rule in amity 
and mutual goodwill when their friendliness has not been 
disturbed by foreign interference. The Copts of Egypt and 
the Orthedox Jews of Palestine furnish aptinstances. The 
common patriotism of the Copts and Muslim Egyptians has 
resulted in a national solidarity which has secured the 
independence of their country with a Muslim sovereign and 
a Copt as his prime minister. 

In regard to the treatment of minorities and the right of 
majorities to a constitution based on the consent of the 
governed, the Muslim demand is in complete accord with 
the moral standards which Christendom seeks to reserve for 
Christian communities only. The denial of precisely the 
same right to the Muslims has naturally aroused their bitter 
resentment, and accounts for the wave of just indignation 
which is now sweeping over the world ôf Islam. 

To have a clear conception of what is regarded as the 
“betrayal of Islam” by Great Britain, “the greatest 
Muhammadan Power in the world,” with more Muslim 
than Christian subjects, notwithstanding the more favourable 
attitude towards Islam of France and Italy, it is necessary 
to take a retrospect of the various stages which have now 
culminated in the intensity of feeling to which the Viceroy 
of India refers in his manifesto. At the outset of the war 
with Turkey, Lord Hardinge was authorized to issue in the 
name of the British nation.a proclamation declaring that the 
war was purely secular and that there would be no inter- ' 
ference whatever with the Holy Places of Islam. At the 
same time a vigorous and extensive propaganda was started 
by the Allied Powers in all Muslim countries to persuade 
the Muhammadan races to side with the Allies. Special 
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emphasis ws laid on the non-religious character of the war 
and cn the’ vindication of the right of peoples, whether 
Muslim or Christian, to self-determination. 

After these declarations came the famous pledge of the 
Prime Minister in Jantary, 1918, that “the rich and 
renowned” homelands of the Turks in Anatolia and Thrace, 
which he emphatically declared were “ predominently 
Turkish in race,” with Constantinople as the capital of the 
Ottoman Empire, would remain under Turkish sovereignty. 
He made it quite clear that this pledge was given on 
behal? of the British nation, with the concurrence: of 
France and Italy. The pledge was reaffirmed with greater 
emphasis in February, 1920, in a memorable speech, in the 
course of which he said: 

“ Without their (Indien Muslims’) aid we should not. 
have conquered Turkey at all. Were we to have broken 
faith with them in the hour of victory? -We might go to 
them and say: ‘The circumstances have changed’... 
but I will tell you what they might have said. , Whenever 
the British word was given again in the East they would 
have said: ‘ Yes, you mean to keep faith; but you will. 
always, somehow ‘or other, find an unanswerable reason 
when the time comes for breaking it.’ There is noth- 
ing which would damage British power in Asia more 
than the feeling that you could not trust the British 
word,” a 
“In the hour of victory,” achieved mainly with Muslim 
aid, the non-religious cheracter of the war was forgotten. 
The British Prime Minister described <he attack on 
Palestine as the last and the greatest of the “ Crusades,” 
and pictures of the twentieth-century Crusaders clad in 
chain armour appeared in British magazines. The over- 
whelming majority of the Arabs of Palestine were placed 
against their will under a non-Muslim yoke. 

The promise of non-inzerference with the Holy Places of 
Islam was set aside by the complete removal of the Khalif’s 
wardenship, which, as Mr. Ameer Ali has pointed out, is 
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essential under “the Muslim ecclesiastical law fdr the valid 
performance of the rites associated with the Haj.” 

The Prime Minister’s prediction as to finding an “ un- 
ar.swerable reason” for “ breaking the British word” was 
literally fulfilled when M. Venizelos was allowed to take an 
effective part in framing jthe iniquitous provisions of the 
Treaty of Sèvres, and invited to take possession of the 
‘rich and renowned’ lands of the Turks in Asia Minor and 
Thrace specifically covered by the British pledge. Only 
the Greeks were allowed to manipulate the statistics of 
population, in spite of the authoritative assertions to the 
contrary of even British officials and the reasonable Muslim ` 
demand that in disputed cases an impartial inquiry should 
be keld or a plebiscite taken to ascertain the wishes of the 
people concerned as to their political destiny was ignored. 
The report of a Commission which exposed the atrocities 
committed by the Greeks was suppressed by the British 
Foreign Office, whereas no opportunity was missed to give 
the widest publicity to all allegations against the Turks: 

In view of these facts, which have never been challenged, 
is it surprising that the late Secretary of State for India 
characterized the pro-Greek policy of the Prime Minister 
as calamitous, and that the Viceroy of India has come to 
the conclusion that the Muslim claims are “ Gi and 
equitable.” 

In his manifesto the Viceroy “particularly” urges three 
main points, which the British Cabinet has already pre- 
judged as extravagant before the Paris Conference has had 
an opportunity of discussing them with an unbiassed mind. 
The Muslim claims, however, have a wider range within 
the limits of the declarations of the Allies and a briefly 
be summarized as under : 

1. The restoration of Asia Minor to Turkish sovereignty. 

2. The restoration of the whole of Thrace to Ottoman 
rule, unless an uninfluenced plebiscite shows that the 
majority of the population prefer some other form of 
government. 
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3. The €vacuation of Constantinople, unfettered by any 
conditions ‘calculated to rendez the milita-y and naval 
defence of the capital of the Ottoman Empire ineffective 
against hostile ageressior. 

4. The recognition and restoration of the Khalif’s 

wardenship of the Holy Places of Islam. 
5. The recognition of the right of the Muslim majorities 
in those regions which were uader Ottoman sovereignty 
before the war to self-determination or such form of 
government as they may choose. 

The Muslim view is that these demancs do not go 
- beycnd the obvious implications of the British word or, 
exceed what is considered just and equitable i in the case of 
Christian races. As the Viceroy has pointed out, the 
Muslim cause has recetved the support of all Indians, 
The allegation that the Muslims of India are “dictating ” 
to the British Government any policy iseunwarranted. In 
the words of Mr. Montagu, as ‘‘ Turkey was beaten in the 
mair by Indian soldiers, India is entitled to a, predominant 
voice” in the consideration of the Muslim demartds which 
affect only the dismembered territories of the Ottoman 
Empire inhabited’ by Muhammadan races, and not any 
questions involving the higher interests cf the British 
Empire. 


TEE EMPIRE OF ANNAM AND FRANCE 


By RoGer DE BELLEVAL 
(Translated by Louis Landré) 


Invo-Cuina is unquestionably the most precious gem of 
the French Colonial Empire. The variety and importance 
of :ts resources, which have not been as yet entirely turned 
to account, its situation in the centre of the peoples of the 
Far East, Australasia, and India, its proximity to the large 
market of China on whith so many other nations are 
casting envious eyes, the g-eat density of its population, are 
sure warrants of its future prosperity, and make of French 
Indo-China one of the potential elements in the economic 
recovery of Franee. 

Now if we study its ceatral and provincial administra- 
tion, we notice that Franze has respected, whenever she 
could, the authority of its sovereign and mandarins. 

The mandarins, who ére all recruited by competitive 
examinations according to the old demotratic traditions of 
the Far East, are at the h2ad of the districts and counties. 
The mandarins have also been kept in the provinces, where 
they give advice to the French Resident whenever he takes 
a decision. 

Next to the Emperor are his four ministers, who are 
caled in a picturesque way the “Four Pillars of the 
Empire ;’ they have a very great authority, and their 
meetings, presided over by the Emperor, bear the name of 
Comet, or Secret Councii; it is here that the important 
affairs of the Empire are discussed. The Emperor of 
Annam has more than a nominal authority and really 
gcverns his Empire; he is more independent tham the 
protected sovereigns of India, and the creation by M. 
Long of a Consultative Chamber of Natives in 1920 will 
orly zontribute to strengthen his authority. 
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The envjronment in which the Emperor lives is the : 
as that of the last century: the court of Annam is perhap 
only court in the world where traditions have been ke 
their purest. form. The #mperor’s palace is situated i1 
citadel of Hué. This citadel, built by French engi 
in Vanhan’s style, commands thg town with its high | 
and gives an impression of majesty and sobriety. It cc 
a considerable area cn which is built the Emperor’s pz 
whica overlooks the houses of the ministers, the reg 
the mandarins, the pagodas, the aia the works! 
the gardens. — 

The palace, surrounded by ditches, gives from .ou 
the impression of a small Asiatic citadel. In ‘order tc 
the Emperor, one has to cross a great dark room, suppc 
by wooden pillars, which leads to the throne-room. 
distinguished visitors, such as the Governor-Gen 
Residents ‘Superior, or Ambassadors, are received wit 
extraordinary pomp. Or the threshold of the throne-1 
stancs the Emperor surrounded by his ministers. O1 
left, a retinue of cultivated mandarins in splendid ¢ostt 
of ceremony ; on the rignt, near the gardens, are mil 
manéarins with the gigartic Imperial elephants in full 
equipment, their tusks adorned with gold rings, their 
with gold bracelets, their backs covered by silk carpets 
golden fringes. In the midst of the high dignitaries 
their splendid robes—green, violet, blue or red—the Emr 
wears -the antique stiff headgear of the Annam manda 
which falls over the eyes and ends in a point, very 
top-boots, and a long yellow Imperial mantle spangled 
gold and made tight at the waist by a belt of prec 
stones. The sight is among the most beautiful imagin: 
and gives the impressioa cf a very old Empire w 
desires to keep intact tts traditions and solemnity. 
woulc be a mistake, however, to believe that the Emp 
leads an effeminate life n the luxurious idleness of 
palace: The present Emperor, H.M. Khai Dinh, is 
of the hardest working. Emperors ever known in Anı 
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Son of Dong-Khanh, he ascended the throne ofly in 1916. 
At that time the Emperor, Duy-Than, incited by Germano- 
phil agents, tried to rouse Annam against France. But, 
abandoned by his people, he was compelled to join at 
Réunion his father Thanh-Thai, whose acts of cruelty are 
still remembered by the natives. 

H.M. Khai-Dinh, born in 1881, then came into power ; 
the moment was critical, and it must be acknowledged that 
the new Emperor adopted from the very first day a 
perfectly loyal attitude towards France and that he 
collaborated with her in the most open-hearted way. 
H.M. Khai-Dinh is a modern Emperor, although he has 
retained in his court the antique pomp of his predecessors. 
He is extremely active, and makes a point of receiving 
personally all the office-holders—whatever be their rank— 
who ask for an audience. His receptions often last a whole 
mcrning. He laves letters, is very keenly interested in 
public instruction, and visits the schools established in the 
citadel, : 

le ig also fond of sport; in his gardens green lawns 
have been converted into tennis courts and football 
grounds, and the Emperor very often cémes to watch the 
games. He himself is a sportsman, and is more especially 
interested in hunting and motor-driving. He is often seen 
driving his own magnificent limousine, as he likes to do on 
the admirable roads established by the protectorate (those 
rozds which excited the astonishment of Lord Northcliffe), 
among the poetical scenes for which the surroundings of 
Hué are so justly famous. H.M. Khai-Dinh will attend 
the Colonial Exhibition of Marseil:es, which is to be 
opened on April 16. The aim of this exhibition is to 
advertise in France and in the world the invaluable riches 
of the French colonies which are still insufficiently 
developed. Indo-China more especially is making a very 
great effort; she has. built at Marseilles a reproduction of 
the central group of Angkor-V at, the wonder of the Khmer 
architecture, the towers of which have reached a height of 
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about two Hundred and thirty feet; the expenses for Indo- 
China alone will be about thirty million francs. 

The Emperor, comprehending the great interest of this 
manizestation for the economical development of his 
country, has decided to honour :t by’his presence. - More- 
over, he is very desirous of visijing the battlefields where 
five thousand Annamites are sleeping their last sleep. He 
will be accompanied in his journey by the Resident 
Superior in Annam, M. Pasqu:er, two of his ministers, 
perhéps one of the Empresses, and by the Heir-Apparent. 
The Prince Royal will remair. in France and stay in a 
lycée in order to attend a ccurse of European studies. 
This is the most magnificent ma-k of confidence which may 
be given to a protecting nation by a sovereign living in the 
midst of an antique splendour and secular traditions. 

The indefectible loyalty of the Annamites and the 
political quietness which reigns in Indo-China, the confi- 
dence of the natives, who have just subscribed with 
enthusiasm to the local loan issued last month, are a 
source of general gratification. For twenty million Indo- 
Chinese there is noz at the present moment any other 
unity than that créated by the French administration ; the 
inhabitants of Cambodia, Lads, Annam, belong to different 
races and religions; besides, religions do not develop the 
same fanaticism as in India, and are far from having the 
same strict code. The Mussulmans, a cause of discord in all 
countries, are not very numerous. Indo-China is isolated 
from continental influences, especially from Bolshevik 
propaganda. Putting aside all idea of comparison with 
English colonization in India, one must recognize that 
France has been very successful ir Indo-China. ‘ France in 
Indo-China,” says Lord Northc-iffe, “seems to be receiving 
the benefit of three hundred years’ colonial experience... . 
The Frenchman of the Far East has been able to discover 
and touch the heart of the native. He colonizes tactfully, 
and follows the policy of friendskip.” But is not the policy 
of friendship the very policy which is followed by England? 
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In his famous speech at Birmingham in [1903 Mr. 
Chemberlain said that the link by which the English 
colcnies were to be bound in the future to Great Britain 
would be the ‘‘ quasi-feudal, very thin but powerful link of 
faithfulness and loyalty” which unites colonies to the 
metropolis. The strength,of this link shows itself in Indo- 
China; it is “the French Miracle in Asia,” a title given 
by a Frenchman, M. Regismanset, to his excellent work 
recently published on Indo-China. 

We hope that the few facts we have just placed before 
our readers will help them to understand a little more easily 
this “miracle.” We have tried to explain the success of 
French colonization in Indo-China by the policy followed 
in this country and more especially by the specific qualities 
of the race, the soul of France. | 
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PEACE IN THE EAST 


p By Sır GranamM BOWER, K.C.M.G. 


Ir is not too much to say that the peace of Asia, the 
integrity of the British Empire, and the lives of millions of 
peorle, are now hanging in ‘the balance. To men of the 
-oldez generation—men who have seen and appreciated the 
position once held by England in the Near East and 
throighout Asia—the <osition gives grounds for sorrow 
and anxiety. Sorrow for miscakes made, anxiety lest a 
mistaken policy should be ccntinued and leed to the 
inevitable disaster to the Empire and humanity. The 
Eas: begins at the Adriatic, and between the Adriatic 
and the Black Sea we =nd peoples who have inherited all 
the hatreds and many of the faults of two distinct civiliza- 
tions. _But there was a time when the influence cf England 
was all-powerful “for peace and good-will from the Adriatic 
to China, when the word of ar. Englishman was accepted 
as Lis bond, and when the name of England was synony- 
mous with truth, justice, and fair-dealing _— race 
and race, religion and religior. 

The prestige of England in the East never stood higher 
than immediately after the Crimean War. England had 
championed the cause o- the <halif and the fact was known 
in every bazaar from the Mediterranean to the Pacific. 
Then came the greasec. cartridges and the Indian Mutiny. 
The story is an old one now, but it has been forgotten that 
the story of the greased cartridges was true. 

‘che tragedy of the Mutiny is a warning against the 
awful consequences of want of sympathy and want of 
understanding. We must not issue any more greased 
cartridges either politizal or religious. At every step we 
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must consider the possible effect on racial and religious 
feeling. 

Until the Mutiny India was administered by the East 
Incia Company in the name of the last survivor of the 
Mcgul Empire. Coins were struck in his name and forms 
were observed. Forms count for much in the East. 

In 1859 the Queen of England took over the direct 
government of India, and the Mogul Empire vanished in 
Incia as had the Holy Roman Empire in Europe. But 
this was ostensibly the substitution of a Christian for a 
Muslim sovereign, and the question of the religious 
consequences of the change at once presented itself to 
devout Musfims. Did the change convert India from Dar 
ul Islam, a country of peace, to Dar ul Harb, a country of 
war? To explain the meaning of these two phrases I 
cannot do better than quote Sir Edward Creasy’s admirable 
definition as giver in his “ History of the Ottoman Turks.” 
He says: “The Koran teaches indeed that war is in itself 
ar. evil and pronounces that ‘Man is the work of God. 
Cursed Be he who dares to destroy God’s workmanship’; 
but it teaches also that when there is a war between the 
true believers and the enemies of Islam ‘it is the duty of 
eve-y Mussulman to devote to such war his property, his 
person, and his life. The Koran divides the world into 
two portions: the house of Islam, Dar ul Islam, and the 
house of war, Dar ul Harb. The craving of the Muham- 
macans as such for Christian blood is purely a myth. 
Their Prophet was certainly a stern iconoclast, and taught 
the duty of unremitting warfare against idolaters. In the 
Koran he bids his disciples fight on till there be no 
temotation to idolatry, and the religion becomes God’s 
alone. But the Prophet also taught them with regard to 
Jews and Christians: ‘ Dispute not except with gentleness, 
but say unto them; we believe in the revelation which has 
been sent down to us, and also in that which has been sent 
down to you, and our God and your God are one.’” 

That is so. Under the Byzantine Empire Christian 
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refugees from .sectarian persecution sought refuge and 
protection from the Muskms and received it. Moreover, 
after the conquest of Constantinople, Mahomet the Second 
granted special privileges to the Greek Christians, and 
conferred both political aad judicial powers on the Greek 
Patriarch, who became an zazpertum im wnperio, having 
jurisdiction in marriage, divcrce, and inheritance. It is 
the absolute truth that no mar has ever been persecuted by 
Muslims on account of his religion. 

But amongst Muslims, especially amongst the Wahabees 
(the Muslim Puritans), there was doubt about the religious 
status of India created by the change of sovereignty, and 
the question was referred to three of the most learned of 
the Jaw doctors. of Mecca. They gave separate answers 
but identical in substance. Space permits me to quote 
only one of these answers: “All praises are due to the 
Almighty who is the Lo-d of all creation. Oh Almighty 
increase my knowledge. As long as even some of the 
peculiar observances of Islara prevail in it, it is Dar ul 
Islam. The Almighty is omniscient, pure, and high. 
This is the order passed by cne who hopes for the secret 
favour of the Almighty, whe praises God and prays for 
blessing and peace on his prophet. Signed, Jamal Ibn I 
Abdullah Shaik Umar ul Hanafi, the Mufti of Mecca, the 
honoured. May God fazour him and his father.” 

The three opinions were considered by the Indian 
Muslims, and the fcllow:ng resolution was adopted by the 
Calcutta Muhammadan Socrety in 1870: “The second 
question is whether it i; lawful in this country to make 
Jihad or not. This has been solved together with the 
first. For Jihad can by no means be lawfully made in Dar 
ul Islam. This is so evident that it requires no argument 
or authority to support i. Mow, if any misguided wretch, 
owing to his perverse fortune, were to wage war against 
the ruling powers of this country, British India, such war 
would be rightly pronounced rebellion, and rebellion is 
strictly forbidden by ths Muahammadan law. Therefore, 
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such war will likewise be unlawful, and in case anyone 
would wage such war Muhammadan subjects would be 
bornd to assist their rulers, and in conjunction with their 
rulers to fight such rebels. The above has been clearly 
laic down in the Fatawa Alamjiri.” 

In support of this resolution the venerable Shaik Amad 
Effendi Anasri, a descendant of one of the companions of 
the Prophet, said: “He was in a position to support and 
verify all that had been. said by the several speakers with 
reference to the particular subject before the meeting, 
especially the statement of the Secretary as to the friend- 
skip between Her Majesty the Queen of England and His 
Majesty the*Sultan of Turkey. In truth there was a closer 
intimacy between the British nation and the Sultan than 
between the Sultan and any other nation in the world.” 

The Indian Muslims on the faith of the position of the 
English as the friends and protectors of Islam and its 
Khalif have given their property, their persons, and their 
lives in the service of the Queen Empress or the King 
Emperor Thousands have died for England’s cause. 

And they were justified—up to the Berlin Congress of 
1878. England was the friend of Islam!» It was only after 
the Berlin Congress that Lord Salisbury discovered, or 
thought he had discovered, that he had been backing the 
wrong horse. He shifted his money to Russia. He 
sacrificed the unique position of England in Asia in the 
hope of gaining Russian friendship. Where is Russia 
to-day? and what would Lord Salisbury say to the horse 
for which he sacrificed the devoted loyalty of 70,000,000. 
of our Indian fellow-subjects. 

The Cyprus Convention had in substance conceded a 
British protectorate of Asia Minor, and it would have been 
open to the English Government to “ Egyptianize” Asia 
Minor with British officers and a disciplined gendarmerie. 
Bat Lord Salisbury for some reason had decided to 
abandon the position of the friend of Islam for the friend- 
ship of the enemies of Islam, and not only of Islam, but of 
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peace, order, and gocd government in the East. For it is 
of no use to shirk the truth. Our new friend did not wish 
for peace in the Balkans, or in Asia Minor, or in any part 
of the Turkish Empire From the point of view of 
St. Fetersburgh Turkey was a sick man, and Russia was 
the heir of the sick man. Doctors were not wanted. remedial 
measires were not wanted; on the contrary all that would 
increase the sickness and aasten th demise of the sick man 
was to be encouraged. -t was not a noble policy; it was 
not a humane policy. 

As early as 1867, Lord Strangford, an unimpeachable 
witness, wrote as follows: “Some three weeks ago we 
undertook to bring clearly before our readePs the exact 
method by which spurious insurrections were hatched and 
forced into existence in Turkey with the deliberate object 
of establishing a sufficient show of anarchy, bloodshed, and 
massacres, calculated to precipitate a diplomatic or an 
armed intervention on the part of the greater powers of 
Europe for the purpose of numbing and paralyzing all 
Turkish Government. That was being done by æ band of 
brigands, recruited, subsidized, crganized, and directed 
from without prin¢tpally Ly a committee at Bucharest.” 

Lord Strangford’s evidenct is the same as that of Consul 
Calvert, when he wrote cn the Bulgarian atrocitizs. And 
it was not merely from. Roumania that revolt and 
brigandage was organized. Russians, Greeks, Roumanians, 
- and ultimately Bulgarians and Serkians, took a hand in the 
game. We know something of the work of American 
agitators in Ireland. But in the case of Turkey there were 
five powers fomenting revolution and brigancage and 
murder in Macedonia, in Armenia, and Bulgaria. And the 
agitators were successful. Religicus fanaticism, ecclesias- 
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tical hatred, humanitarian impulses, political jealousies, 
national ambitions—all these were enlisted on the side 
of revolt, bloodshed, and civil war. The horrozs of the 
Balkan wars have been told by the Commission appointed 
by tke Carnegie Endowment, ard they go beyond the 
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possibility of reproduction. The following extract must 
sufice: “ Wherever the peasants ventured to await: the 
arrival of. the Greek troops in their villages they had the 
same experience. The village was sacked and the women 
were violated, before it was burned, and non-combatants 
were wantonly butchered” (Ø. 102). 

Turkey deserted by England, attacked by Italy, by 
Greece, by Bulgaria, and by Serbia, turned to Germany 
for protection, and her protector tricked her into war with 
England. 

That the Turks weré clean fighters—the cleanest of them 
all, is the universal testimony of British officers, and when 
they surrerfdered they were willing to submit to British 
tutelage, but naturally enough showed the strongest 
aversion to Greek ambitions; Greek methods—or Greek 
interference. The Allied victory had been won by England 
with the assistance of Indian soldiers. India had sent a 
million and a quarter of men to the war and was entitled 
to a voice in the settlement. We know what that voice 
was. It is calling to us now. 

On January 5, 1918, Mr. Lloyd George oe 
himself as follows: . e, 

“Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of her capital, 
nor of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and 
Thrace which are predominantly Turkish in race... . 

We do not challenge the maintenance of the Turkish 
Empire in the homelands of the Turkish people, with the 
capital Constantinople.” 

Every one of these pledges was repudiated in the Treaty 
of Sévres. 

The Greek Army was landed at Smyrna under the 
protection of the British fleet. “Loans” were granted to 
the Greek Government. The Greeks on landing simply 
ran amok and it is estimated that about 7oo innocent 
Muslims were murdered. 

The following extract from the Revue Internationale de 
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ta Croix Rouge will give some indication of the subsequent 
proceedings or the Greek Army: 

“The Mission has come to the conclusion that the 
elements of the Greek army of occupation had carried on 
since two months the extermination of the Mussulman 
population of the Peninsula. The particulars that were 
estadlished—burning of villages,’ massacres of the inhabi- 
tants, coincidences in the evidence regarding the places 
and dates—all leave no doubt on the point.” (Translated.)} 

A high ecclesiastic stated zo the Red Cross Commis- 
sioner that “the Greek Army has bten much too lenient in 
its repression. I, who am zot a military maa, but an 
ecclesiastic, would have liked he absolute extemxination of 
the Turks without leaving a single survivor.” Is it any 
wonder that the Turks in their despair have sought support 
from Russian Bolsheviks? cr that we have lost the trust 
and loyalty of -ndian Muslims ? Can we save our honour 
and recover the lost trus:? Yes, we can. But orly by the 
loyal fulfilment of every promise made by tke Prime 
Minister of England as quotec above. By the Icyal fulfil- 
ment of our prcmises to the Arabs, and by the resumption 
of our position as tke friends o” Islam, the religion of about 
80,000,000 British subjects amd of about 240,000,000 of the 
followers of Mahomet scactered over the world. Peace is the 
reward of good-will and toleration. War is the fruit of race 
‘hatred and religious intolerance. 

The key to the position is che attitude towards Islam 
taken up by England. It effezts India, Palestine, Egypt, 
and Persia. It even effects China. If the conservative 
force of religion is enlisted on tne side of Englard she has 
nothing to fear. For in the East it is only religion that. 
counts. The key to India is a the Khalifat, the key to 
Egypt in the Mosque of El Azhar. The key to peace is 
loyalty and justice to all. To Muslim as well as Christian, 
to Ger:tile as well as to Jew. So will England bring peace 
to the East and gain in exchange loyalty to herself. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


CASTES AND CUSTOMS IN MALABAR 
By H. E.. A. COTTON, C.LE. 


Taer “delectable coast of Malabar,” as Sir George Bird- 
wood has termed it, stretches for 150 miles on the west of 
the Indian peninsula along the Arabian Sea. It extends, 
in common parlance, from Kanara on the north to Cape 
Comorin on the south, but, strictly speaking, it ends a little 
beyond thəState of Cochin, and includes barely the northern 
fringe of Travancore. On the east it is shut off from the 
restof India by the mountain barrier of the Western Ghats, 
which is interrupted only at the Palghat gap, sixteen miles 
wide. Alike in the picturesqueness of the scenery and in 
thes wealth of its historical associations, this district of 
2,000 square miles exercises a fascination which is pecu- 
liarly its own. The Ghats are thickly clothed with vegeta- 
tion in most parts, and abound in pictures of unrivalled 
beauty. From the main range long «wooded spurs with 
deep ravines jut out, and aresesucceeded by gentler slopes 
covered with low jungle and by bare downs, with gradually 
widening valleys of luxuriant cultivation. . Nearer the coast 
the laterite downs merge suddenly into rice plains and 
lagoons fringed with cocoa-palms. Skirting the sea is a 
level strip seldom more than two or three miles in extent. 
The green of the palms and the jack-trees, the red of the 
laterite roads, the white of the sands and the sea-foam, and 
the background of the blue ocean, offer a combination of 
coiour which it would be hard to surpass. Although the 
country is thickly populated, there is no crowding of human 
habitations. As long ago as the fourteenth century Ibn 
Bztuta noted that ‘‘ everyone has his garden and his house 
planted in the middle of it.” Each hut stands in its own 
compound surrounded by a stout thorn fence, and full of 
giant broad-leaved plantains and the many coloured flowers 
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of the hibiscus. The tan=s desplay a profusion of water 
hyacinths, known, less policely, as ‘ blue devils,” because in 
the backwaters they can, ard do, obstruct even the passage 
of a steamer. The rice cin be seen growing in terraces, 
and avenues of spreading baryans protect the wayfarer 
from the scorching sun, fcr there are no extremes of heat 
and cold in Malabar, the average temperature ranging 
from or degrees to 70 dezrees. On the other hand, the 
rainfall is heavy and unfailag. The people all carry tarred 
umbrellas ; grass grows cr the housetops and the pandals 
of the shops, and the walls are greert with mould. It is the 
one flaw that mars the vision of an earthly paradise. 

The district of Malabar under British admumstration is 
divided into ten taluks. These, commencing from the 
north, are Chirakkal, Kécayam, Wynaad, Kurumbranad, 
Calicut, Ernad, Ponndani, V/elluvanad, Palghat, anc, finally, 
British Cochin. The prirzipal towns are: Cannenore, in 
Chirakkal; Tellicherry, in X3itayam; Manantoddy, on the 
Wynead plateau; Quilardi, im Kurumbranad (once a 
flourishing port); Calicut, tae district headquarters , Malap- 
puram and Tirurangadi, in Ernai, and Ponnani, the principal 
Mohammedan or Moplah <eatr2s; Perintalmanna, in Wal- 
luvaned, another Moplah stranghold ; Palghat, the avenue 
of communication with Combatore and the Tamil country 
beyond ; and Cochin. Lesty, Anjengo (which since 1906 
has been a separate disrict under the control of the 
Resident at Travancore) demands her place in the list as 
the birthplace of Rober Orme and Sterne’s “ Eliza.” 
South of the British district lie the States of Cochin and 
Travancore, which are <=chnically outside Malabar, but 
which, in point of fact, ara :dentical in populazion and 
language and customs. Tae prevailing form of speech is 
Malayalam, which is said >y experts to be closely akin to 
Tami, and is certainly D-avidian in origin. At the same 
time, as the late Dr. Burn=ll hes noted, there is perhaps no 
part of India where Sans<rit literature was more studied 
by people of many castes during the eighteenth century ; 
and many Sanskrit words ar2 to be found in colloquial use, 
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while the Malayalam poetic diction has been described as 
“pure Sanskrit, connected or concluded with a few 
Malaydélam words.” 

Owing to its geographical situation, Malabar has been 
from time immemorial an emporium of trade with the West. 
There are those who daringly identify Beypore, a decaying 
port about six miles distant from Calicut railway station, 
with the Ophir from which King Solomon obtained his 
gold. Certain it is that he could have procured from 
Malabar the ivory, apes, and peacocks which the navy of 
Tharshish brought to him once in three years. Pliny the 
Elder discusses the various routes to the west coast of 
India, an Ptolemy describes more or less correctly the 
geography of South India. Arab traders were constant 
visitors from the earliest times, the great mercantile centre 
being Cranganore, now a small village in the vicinity of the 
British town of .Cochin, and celebrated only for its cock 
festival. Passing over the centuries, we come to Marco 
Polo, who touched in 1292-93 at the bold bluff eminence 
of Mount Deli, a few miles north of Cannanore, and has 
left a description of the surrounding country under the 
name of the kingdom of Eli. The satne Mount Deli was 
the first landfall made in 149% by Vasco da Gama and his 
four weather-beaten vessels, after a voyage of ten months 
2nd two days from Lisbon which is immortalized in the 
“ Lusiad” of Camoens. But it was at Calicut that the actual 
contact with Indian soil was first made on May 11, 1498; 
and it was at Cochin, where the Portuguese eventually 
settled, that Vasco da Gama died on Christmas Day, 1524. 
In 1615 a small English factory was established at Cran- 
ganore by Captain Keeling, but it was not sympathetically 
received ; and it was not until 1667 that trade began to be 
carried on steadily there and at Ponnani, further to the 
north. The immediate successors to the Portuguese, how- 
ever, were the Dutch, whose commercial reign lasted from 
1663 until 1721. E 

The temptation is great to continue the history of 
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European associations with Melabar. The vicissitudes of 
the English factors at Tellicherry and Anjengo ard of the 
French at Mahé; tke doirgs of the pirates who once 
infested the coast from Mangalgre to Cape Comozin ;* the 
invasions of Haidar Ali and Tippoo Sultan; the rebellion 
of the Pychy Raja, which lasted from 1800 until 1805—a 
volume might be written upon these and many other 
incideats of the past. But that is not the purpose of this 
paper, which is to attempt som2 description of the people 
and of their unusual social organizations and their com- 
plicated customs and observanc2s. “There is no portion of 
India which offers so rich a ‘quarry to the investigator. 
And vet the globe trotter does not set foot 7% Malabar. 
Murray’s “Guide to India” gives him no clue to the 
treasures which lie just below the surface ; nor is he likely 
to obtain much assistance elsewhere of the type which 
is calculated to appeal to hin. Singularly little of a 
popular character has been w-itten about the Malaydlis. 
Pierre Loti has devoted a quarter of ‘‘L’Inde sans les 
Anglais” to them, and there are the articles which Sir John 
Rees has still to be persueded to assemble from their 
scattered nomes if the Fortnightly and the Nineteenth 
Century. Mr. Henry Bruct’s “Letters from Malabar,” 
and Francis Day’s “Land of the Perumals,” deal ex- 
clusively with the States of Travancore and Cochin, and 
the former touches the mere fringe of the subjecz; while 
Mr. K. M. Panikkar’s excellent essay on “Some Aspects 
of Návar Life” is not easily accessible in its present loca- 

* This was (not unnaturally) the aspect which attracted R. L. Stevenson. 
The mention of Malabar sets him thinking of a storm-bound ccast ‘‘ with 
a ship beating to windward and a scowling figure of Herculean proportions 
striding along the beach (he, to be sure, was a pirate).” As a matter of 
fact, the vort of Calicut was ravaged in 1695 by Captain Kidd) Of the 
doings of this freebooter in the Indian seas, and of some of his fellow- 
rascals—Hindus, Mohammedans, Porttguese, and half-castes—-Mr. S. C. 
Hill gives some interesting detaiis in his “ Episodes of Piracy in the Eastern 
Seas, 1519 to 1851” (Indian Antiguer, vols. xlviii. and xlix., 191g and 


1g20), See also “The Pirates of Malabar,” by Colonel John Biddulph 
(London, 1907). 
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tion in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Tnstitute 
for 1919. The book on Malabar has still to be written. 
There are many men who could write such a book; but 
while they are in Malabar they are too busy, and when 
they depart they appear to carry away. with them that 
strange forgetfulness which goes by the name of “ Malabar 
head.” Fortunately, there is no lack of official literature, 
and in quality this is altogether admirable. Nothing could 
be better than Mr. Logan’s monumental Manual or the 
“ Malabar Gazetteer,” which is largely founded upon his 
labours, or Mr. J. A Thorne’s notes to the second volume 
of “ The Book of Duarte Barbosa,” published last year by 
the Haklwst Society. An enormous mass of information is 
also contained in Thurston’s “Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India.” Of each and all of these the freest use 
has been made. 

By far the majority of the inhabitants are Hindus by 
religion. The primal race distinctions can readily be traced 
in the broad divisions of Brahman, Nayar, Tiyan, artizans, 
and the supposed aboriginal tribes. Of Brahmans there 
are three main classes: but of these the Pattars and the 
Embréandiris, though domiciled since prehistoric times in 
Malabar, are regarded as iferiors and foreigners. The 
Pattars, who have their headquarters at Palghat, exhibit 
no peculiarities distinguishing them from the ordinary 
East Coast Brahmans, and engage like them in trade 
and commerce, besides forming a large proportion of the 
official, legal, and scholastic classes. The Embréndiris, 
who are of Kanarese or Tulu origin, are almost entirely 
absorbed in priestly occupations, and are stated to be 
extremely backward as a community. The real Malabar 
Brahman is the Nambudri, and if any race can properly 
be described as the lords of creation, it is his. He is, in 
the words of Mr. Thurston, the truest Aryan in Southern 
India. Not content with spiritual ascendancy of the most 
absolute kind, the Nambudris claim to be the divinely 
appointed proprietors of the soil of Malabar, and as a 
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matter of fact do owr most cf the land, being known as 
janmis. They are extraordinarily exclusive and con- 
serVative, and have as a c.ass kept themselves aloof from 
Western education and Western influences. The touch of 
all castes below them cozveys pollution, and even the 
approach (at varying distznces) of all castes lower than 
Nayars. A man of low caste is supposed to uncover to 
the wzist as a mark of respect when approaching within 
the prescribed distance of a Nambudri, and to use special 
terms of depreciation when speaking of any property 
belonging to himself. There are’ various sub-divisions 
among the Nambudris of which the first is usually said to 
be the Tamburdkkals, but this is, more propefMy, a title. 
Only cne family now remains with this appellation—that of 
the Azhuvanchéri Tamburakkal of Athavandd in Ponndni 
taluk. Such is the sarctity attaching to this dignitary that 
it is incumbent upon the Maharéjá of Travancore to invite 
him once in six years to isit his Court, and there to do 
obeisance to him by touching the ground with six parts of 
his bocy. Francis Buzhanzn Hamilton, in his record of a 
“Journey through Malabar” in 1800, mentions an interview 
which he procured With some difficulty with the “ Alvang- 
heri Tamburacul” of his dey? The great man, he writes, 
‘having been seated on a chair, which he took care to be 
higher than mine, I soon d.scovered that. he was an idiot, 
who grinned with a feeble laugh when the most serious 
questions were proposed ta him.” Properly speaking, the 
Tamburdkkal is only the first of the Adhyans who form the 
highest class among Namb-dris and are’ known as Nam- - 
budripads. The Nambudrapdd is, therefore, the most elect 
of the. most elect of the races upon earth.* Immediately 


2 Nevertheless, among the first tatch of insurgents captured during the 
Moplah rising of last year and lodged, after conviction, in the Coimbatore 
jail on September 3 was Mczhikuznad Munakkat Brahmavattan Nambu- 
dripad, a young Nambudri o? twemcy-five years of age, said to be worth 
five lakhs of rupees, and described as a prominent Khalifat agitator. To 
parallel such an incident, even fain: y, cne must imagine the Chief Rabbi 
engaged in a propaganda in favour >f the infallibility of the Pope. 
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below the Nambudripads come the Visishta or “ remark- 
able” Nambudris, who are sub-divided into Agnihotris . 
and Bhattatiris. Of these the former perform the great 
ydgams or sacrifices, while the business of the latter is to 
study philosophy and logic and to expound the caste law. 
Tke Nambudri proletariat are known as séménya, or 
“ordinary ” Nambudris; they study the vedas and dis- 
charge priestly duties. Mention can only be made of two 
other sub-castes: the eight families of Ashtavaidyams, or 
hezeditary physicians, who are considered as degraded 
bezause they may have to shed blood; and the Ambalavasis, 
or temple servants, who hover on the border-line between 
Brahmans“and such quasi-Brahmans as the Elayads of 
Scuth Malabar, who act as priests to certain castes. 

An exhaustive survey of the infinite variety of castes in 
Malabar is impossible, and we must therefore pass on to 
the group of castes forming the Malaydali aristocracy. A 
few of the princely families, including the ruling house of 
Travancore, claim to be Kshattriyas, but the great majority 
ar2 Samantans. Chief among them is the Zamorin Raja 
of Calicut, who is to-day a mere Zamindar, but who re- 
presents the historic dynasty which was reigning in Malabar 
when the Portuguese first landed on the coast. Other petty 
chieftains of this caste are the Karnamulpad of Manjeri and 
the Tirumalpdd of Nilambur in Ernad taluk—-names which 
have unhappily become familiar in connection with the 
Moplah rising. In certain Kshattriya families—as, for 
example, that of the Raja of Kollengod in Palghat taluk— 
the head is styled Nambidi; but the title is also used by 
the Karugas, a Nambudri sub-caste in North Malabar, who 


? The term Zamorin (Camidre or Zomodri) is a Portuguese rendering 
of the Malayalam word ‘ Samudri,’”’ which has been supposed to mean 
‘Lord of the Sea.” Mr. Thorne, in his notes to the second volume of 
“The Book of Duarte Barbosa” (Hakluyt Society, 1921), has shown, 
hewever, that the true etymology is to be found in the Sanskrit words 
Stami and sri, the latter becoming “v7 or diri in Malayalam usage. The 
termination #77 or diri is common in the names of high castes: Nambudiri, 
fiwbrandiri, Bhattatiri. Samudri therefore means ‘great chief.” 
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perform funeral and other cerzmonies for Sudras. The 
customs of Kshattriyas and Sarrantans are almost identical, 
but the former wear the sacred thread (piimi/) and the 
latter do not. The marriage rules are also differert.* 

Bota the Kshattriyas and the Samantans may be referred 
racially to the great caste of Nayars which constitutes the 
most characteristic, if aot the most numerous of the Hindu 
communities of Malabar. Primarily they formed the great 
military class, and still own muca land, but in modern times 
they have exchanged the swcrd for the pen and have 
achieved a practical monopoly of the professions and of 
Government service. Sir C. Sankaran Nair, tae most 
distinguished member of the caste, hes expressed*kis belief, 
in conversation with the writer, that the Nayars came 
originally from the north, aad has mentioned in support 
of this view that the d alect soken at Delhi contains many 
words which bear a close resemblance to Malayalam. The 
general opinion is that- they were probakly a race of 
Dravidian immigrants who were among the figst invaders 
of Malabar, and, as comquerors, assumed the positich of the 
goverring and landowning class. That they are not the 
aboriginal inhabitatits is eviden- from the fact that all over 
Malabar Nayar families own agricultural serfs who are 
distinctly of a negroid type. Whatever their origin, their 
culture has only been superficially influenced by the Aryan 
immigration, of which the Narbudr's are the representa- 
tives. Their religiocs beliefs exhibit an extraordinary 
admixture of Hindu and Dravidian cults. Mr. Panikkar, 


t Kshattriya men can mar-y Kshattr:ya or Sdmantan women. Sdmantan 
men can only marry women of subozdirate Samantan o> Nayar families. 
Kshattriva and “ royal” Samentan women marry only Nambudris or Kshat- 
triyas ; crdinary Samantan women, in addition, may marry Samaatans. 

5 Mr. K, P. Sivasankara Menon, who passed at the head of the list of 
candidatzs for the Indian Civil Service at the Open Competiticn held in 
August, 1921, is a Nayar by caste. The career will be fresh in the public 
mind of Sir Sankaran Nair, who has been successively Advocate-General 
of Madras, Judge of the Madras High Court, Education Minister in the 
Government of India, and member of the Secretary of State’s Council. 
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himself a Nayar, observes in this connection that nothing 
shows:so much the extreme persistence of primitive culture 
as the wide and almost universal acceptance of spirit- 
worship and the almost entire absence of religious life 
among the Nayars after at least twenty centuries of contact 
with Hinduism. 

While the’ Nambudris are the spiritual kings of Malabar, 
the Nayars are the feudal and military aristocrats of the 
country. Burke, in one of his speeches on the French 
Revolution, classed them with the Mamalukes of Egypt, 
and they have been famous since the days of Marco Polo. 
Traces of the martial spirit which attracted the notice of 
Gaspar Correa and Duarte Barbosa, and many other early 
travellers, survive in the Xadervzs, a sort of combined 
private chapel and gymnasium, or fencing school, which 
are still attached to high-class Nayar houses. There is an 
instructor-in-arms, to the Zamorin’s family, who is known 
as the Dharmoth Panikkar, and whose ancestors were the 
hereditary commanders-in-chief. 

High-class Náyars may be divided into three classes. 
In South Malabar the first in order of precedence are the 
Kiriyam or Kiriyattil Nayars, to which*most of the land- 
owners belong. The next grade is known as Charna or 
Charnavar Nayars. One section of them, the Agattu 
Charnavar or ‘‘inside retainers,” are the body-servants 
and house-servants of the various chieftains. The Purattu 
Charnavar or “ outside retainers,’ who are superior in the 
social scale, represent the armed retainers. The last class 
of high-caste Nayars are known as Sudra Nayars, and are 
par excellence the attendants of the Nambudris, as the 
Charnavar are of the non-Brahman chieftains. Both 
Charnavar and Stidra Nayars use the title of Menon, 
which should, strictly speaking, be conferred by the 
Zamorin or some other feudal lord. In North Malabar 
the high-caste Nayars are divided into exogamous sub- 
divisions or £udams, and these in their turn are grouped to 
form sub-castes, which are usually endogamous. Each 
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division presents its owm complications and peculiarities. 
Thus, in Payyanad, which is a portion of Kurumbranad 
taluk, there are seven groups of 4udams. In the highest 
group of twelve £ulams, two afix the title Adiyodi to their 
names, and three are known as Nambiyars. Meny Nam- 
biyars-claim to be Sdmarzans, and the title, as well as that 
of Adiyodi, is borne by zerta n` classes of North Malabar 
Sámantans. The northern subdivisions rank higher than 
the southern; and a Nárar woman from the north may 
not enter into matrimonial re_ations with a man from the 
south. Midway in the social scale come certain castes 
of traders, which are probab-y of foreign origir., such as 
the Múttans and Tarag:ns, and the Vyabari or Ravart 
Nayars, who figure in Berbosa as Biabares. Below them 
are a number of classes of a non-military character with 
tradizional occupations—zxotte:s, palakeen-bearers, masons, 
copper-tappers (who roof the svzfouzl gr inner shrine of 
the temple with that metal), oil-millers, and cowkeepers ; 
and below them, again, zre washermen, barbers writing- 
_ masters, and weavers. . 

The next great caste i£ kncewn as Izhuvans (Illuvans) in 
the Palghat talu, and esewnere in Malabar as Tiyans. 
These ‘form the most numtrous Hindu community on the 
coast, and their traditional occupation is planting and 
tapping of the cocoa-nut t-ee. As a class they:are nost pro- 
gressive, and, according to the “ Malabar Gazetteer,” not a 
few Tiyan families in Morth Malabar admit to a con- 
siderable admixture of uropean blood. They are free 
men in theory, but still show traces of serfdom. in their 
relations with the Nayars livirg as their tenants end doing 
their work for them. Izasmach as the use of the caste 
temples is denied to them, they have taken to building 
temples of their own. They are said to be of Cingalese 
origin. 
Descending still furthe- down the social ladder, we reach 
the Mukkavans or fishermen, and the artizan, menial, 
musician, and devil-danci-g castes. The term Kammdalan 
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is used loosely of any artizan, but there are four principal 
castes, each forming an endogamous community—namely, 
the goldsmiths (tattdns), the blacksmiths (perinkollans), 
the braziers (musdris), and the carpenters (asaris). Closely 
alied with these are the kolla kurups, who combine the 
practice of massage with the manufacture of the charac- 
teristic leather shields of the west coast—occupations 
which are not as incongruous as they seem, on account of 
their association with the military training given at the 
Néyar £afarz. Malabar is famous for its carpenters and 
its shampooers. As for devil-dancing, this is quite a 
feature of religious life in Malabar. If anyone is pos- 
sessed of a devil—and it is usually a woman—an expensive 
and elaborate dance, known as Kolan thullal, is performed 
with hideous masks, and continues until the unfortunate 
person possessed falls into a sort of hysteria, when the 
devil is supposed to have been cast out.6 Again, the 
services of the Kanisans or astrologers are indispensable 
on every important occasion. 

Lastly, we arrive at the depressed “ aboriginal” classes, 
of which the principal representatives are the Cherumans 
(‘slaves ”) or Pulayans (‘ polluters ”),” ad the Nayadis or 
‘“‘dog-eaters.” These live in conditions of the most abject 
degradation, and to all intents and purposes are still the 
agrestic serfs which they formerly were. Between the 
Cherumans and the Nayadis are the Paraityans, who act as 
scavengers, and are much dreaded for their knowledge of 
back magic. . 

The foregoing rough enumeration of the principal castes 

° There are a few Nambudris who are celebrated mantravadis or 
magicians, but they are looked upon as degraded and strictly outcaste. 
Taey are known as chela Nambudris—that is, the offspring of Nambudris 
wa were forcibly converted to Islam by Tippoo—and (as some occupa- 
tion must be found for them) are supposed to have full control over the 
maignant demon Kuttichattan. But on the whole it is among the lower 
casies that a living is made out of exorcism and magic. 

T Cherumans and Pulayans are akin, but Mr. Thorne has pointed out 


that there is a distinction. In North Malabar Pulayans are numerous, but 
they are never called Cherumans. ' 
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has cf necessity takea no acccunt cf the peculiar features 
whick characterize the social organization of West Coast 
Hindus. Caste exclisiveness in Malabar manifests itself 
principally in two respects. Firstly, the touch or approach 
of a person of a lower class convevs pollution ; and secondly, 
women may contract alliances only with men of an equal or 
superior caste, whereas men, ticugl. for the most part re- - 
stricted to their caste or class, may in some cases form con- 
nections with women of an inferior dass. A third test iS, 
of course, incerdining, as elsewhere among Hindus; but 
there is this difference. A higi-class Nambudri male may 
eat the food cooked by a SAmanra or € ordinary ” Nambudri, 
and even by a Sdmantan, but an Anzerjanam or Nambudri 
woman cannot. Similarly, Nayar males can partake of 
meals prepared by any Nayar without distinction of sub- 
caste ; but a Nayar woman of the h gher castes cannot eat 
the food prepared by anyone belonging to a lower. The 
distinction is observed also among the lower castes. 
Pollution, as already mentioned, is conveyed either by 
touch or by approach and the -ules are of the most precise 
and complicated character. Every man considers himself 
polluted by the touch of anyone below him in the social 
scale, But in addition to ¢his, at a certain point in the 
caste system, the tain: is supposed to become so pronounced 
as actually to affect the atmosphere and carry pollution to 
persoas, houses, and the like with:n a radius of several 
yards from the persor. who is the certre of infecticn. The 
radius increases with the fall in the sccial status. There is 
in fact a prescribed scale of distances which is required to 
be rigidly observed, and in ordinary conversation such ex- 
pressions as a Tiya-pid or a Cherura-pid—the distance at 
which a Tiyan or Cheruman must keep—are commonly 


e Ideas of a similar character appear to nave prevailed in Germany 
before the French Revolution. (See Fischel and Boehn’s “ Modes and 
Manners of the Nineteenth Century,” 1790-1817, English edition, vol. i., 
p. 5.) For instance, a woman of the micdle class in Berlin wes forced, if 
she chanced to meet a countess in any public place, to seat herself at least 
six chairs away from her. 
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used. Kammdlans (artizans) and Illuvans, or Tiyans (toddy 
drawers), cause atmospheric pollution to the higher castes 
within a radius of about 19 English feet in the State of 
Cechin. In Malabar itself, according to Mr. Thurston, 
a Nayar may not approach nearer than 6 paces to a 
fambudri,:a man of the barber caste (Marayan) nearer 
than 12 paces, a Tiyan 36, a sorcerer or exorcist (Pdnan) 
64,anda Pulayan or Cheruman (slave) 96. The “ Malabar 
Gazetteer ” gives the distance in the case of a Kammaéalan 
(artizan) as about 24 feet, and in the case of an aboriginal 
Nayadi as 74. Nayars are as punctilious as Nambudris. 
The mere approach anywhere near a Nayar or a Cheruman 
or Pulayan or any inferior being, even a Tiyan, as he walks 
home from the temple, cleansed in body and mind, his 
marks newly set on his forehead with sandalwood paste, is 
pollution, and he must turn and bathe again before 
he can enter hig house and eat. In the older days (ac- 
cording to Buchanan Hamilton) a Nayar thought nothing 
of cutting down on the spot any low-caste man who 
approached within polluting distance of his person. At 
the present day the higher caste man, as he walks 
along the road, utters a warning grunt or hoot. In the 
words of van Linschoten, wĦo made a ‘‘ Voyage in the 
East Indies ” at the close of the sixteenth century, “as these 
Nayres go in the streets, they cry, ‘Po, Po, which is to 
say, ‘Take heed, I come, stand out of the way.’” Three 
centuries later, Swami Vivekananda came, in the course of 
hiz wanderings, to Malabar. There, he says, he met 
Brahmans and Náyars strutting through the streets like 
peacocks, making a deafening sound, “ Hoi, hoi.” What 
is the meaning of this word? he asks, It means “ clear out 
of the road,” and he is provoked to exclaim that Malabar is 
the lunatic asylum of the world. Certainly it comes as a 
shock to see the Ndyadis—zujima et pessima gens—-who are 
professional beggars, depositing a cloth in the middle of 
the road and squatting in the fields outside the prescribed 
radius, whence, from time to time, they shout dismally to 
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attract the attention cf pessers-by who may, if they wish, 
drop a coin-on the cloth. Even mong the Cherumans, 
who are equally beyoad th= pale, the lowest group, known 
as Kundons, is consicered to convey pollution by touch to 
memters of all other zrougs by reason of the fact that the 
‘Kundsttis, or women of th= sub-cast=, act as midwives. If 
pollut:on is caused, wiether phsical or atmospheric, it can 
be removed only by complete immersion in water, either in 
a tank or a river. Strangely enougk, atmospheric pollution 
is not conveyed by Jews, Christians, cr Mohammedans ; and 
this applies even to ccnver:s to the two latter religions from 
the very lowest castes As Mr R. 5. Whiteway puts it, in 
his book on “The Rise of the Portuzuese Power in India,” 
a Pulayan (whom h= calls a “ Poler”) who could not 
approach within 100 yards of a Nambudri, and has to howl 
like a wild beast as he walks to warn all others of his 
polluted vicinity, has everything tc gain, therefore, by 
adopting a faith whick admits az once to social equality. 
Theve is another form of pollution which may be termed 
ceremcnial pollution. A 2:rth or death in a family causes 
such pollution to all members of the family in all its 
branches, and a siffilar poljutioa is entailed upon women at 
certain times and after chifdbrth. The duration of the 
period varies according tc caste status. In the case of 
Brahmans it is ten dars; Sámantans, who may not eat with 
Brahmans, observe fifteen days ; ard also Nayars. The 
_ duration in the case of women is three days uniformly ; but 
certain purificatory ceremonies besides immersion are 
necessary, as also in tne case cf deeth pollution. Similar 
ceremonies aré also required if a Braiman is touched by a 
lower caste man when under birth or death pollution. 
Remarkable as this doctrine of pollution is, it is eclipsed 
by the system of inkeritance and of family organization 
known as marumakattdyam (literally, “descent through 
sister's children”), bound up with which is the institution 
known as sawbandhan., the loos2 torn of marital association 
obtaining among the casts followmg marumakatléyam, 
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which entails no responsibility or legal obligation whatever 
on the part of the father towards his wife and children. 
According to this system, which prevails among the Kshat- 
triyas, the Samantans, the Ambalavasis (temple servants), and 
the Nayars proper, and partially among some other castes, 
children belong to the same caste or sub-caste and family as 
their mothers.® The custom affects the caste system, because 
the rule of hypergamy (axulomam, or “ going with the hair”), 
which allows a woman, but not a man, to marry into a superior 
caste or sub-caste, is widely observed in Malabar; and its viola- 
tion (prathtlomam, or “going against the hair”) is said to have 
given rise to some of the mixed castes. With the exception of 
seventeen z2//ams or houses of the Payyanur grámam, or 
village in the Chirakkal taluk in North Malabar, which 
follow marumakattdyam, the Nambudris are governed by 
makattdyam, under which a child belongs to his father’s 
femily, and there is nothing surprising in this circumstance. 
The eldest male of a Nambudri family marries within his 
own caste, and the ceremony is accompanied by all the 
ordinary legal and religious sanctions and incidents. But 
this rule does not apply to the cadets who escape from the 
life-long bachelorhood (érahmachéram}.to which they are 
supposed to devote themselves, by entering into samband- 
Zam union with women of the Kshattriya, Sámantan, and 
Nayar castes. They cannot touch the children which result 
from such connections without incurring pollution; but the 
convenience of the arrangement to the Nambudri is obvious. 
He avoids the burden and responsibility of family life, and 
owing to the combination of the practice with the rule of 


° The other great centre of “mother right” in India must be sought 
among the Khasis and the Garos in the Assam hills (see the monographs 
ol Colonel Gurdon and Colonel Playfair). In the Malay States the exogamic 
sysiem of tribes or clans descending in the female line exists in Negri 
Sembilan, and is said to be derived from Minangkabau immigrants from 
the uplands of Central Sumatra (/.2.A.S., October, 1921, p. 641). The 
Rev. J. Ovington, in his ‘Voyage to Suratt in the Year 1689,’’ when 
alluding to the Malabar custom, makes mention of a similar practice near 
the mouth of the Congo: ‘‘ The sister’s sons, as in Africa, and not the 
king’s, are heirs to the Crown, because the blood royal runs certainly in 
their veins.” 
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hypergamy, ensures the higher race against contamination 
with the blood of the lower ; for, firstly, the offspriag of the 
union belong to the caste of th2 mother, and, secondly, the 
males of the Kshattriya, Samantan. and Nayar castes are 
restricted in the matter cf samr-daxdham to women of their 
own or a lower casts. But it may be doubted if ever the 
custom was deliberately introducéd by the Nambrdris. It 
is mcre prevalent im North Malabar, where Nambudri 
influence has always been less than in the South, and has 
there been adopted by Tiyais and other castes which 
pollute Brahmans, anc even by the Mohammedan Moplahs. 
Possibly the origin may be found in the military organiza- 
tion of the Nayar community. “t Marriage,” wrices Mon- 
taigne, “is interdicted, and al recreations except warre to. 
the nobility of Calicut.” Some authorities regard the prac- 
tice as a survival of a universal primitive culture, but this 
theory is inconsistent with the -act that a regular system of 
marriage exists among the juggle tribes and the lowest 
castes who are generally considered to represent the 
aborigines. The fraternal polyandry practised, by the 
Kammalans and Kan sans and some sections of the South 
Malabar Tiyans, is distinct frcm the saméandhan: system. 
Travellers in the sixteenth, s2venteenth, and eighteenth 
centuries allude, it is true, to tae prevalence of polyandry 
among the Nayars. Bu: Mr. Panikkar points out that 
these “observers” were not allowed to come within sixty 
yards of a Nayar’s house, and he asserts that the extensive 
Malayalam literature of that period, which is entirely the 
‘work of Nambudris and Nayars, contains not a single 
reference to polyandry, and tha: not one authenticated case 
has occurred during the last fifty years. The idea of poly- 
andry. he says, was repugnant co the Nayar community as 
a whole, although individuals may here and there have 
indulged in it.!° 


10 Mr. Thorne, on the otker hand, holds taat, however much present day 
Nayars may dislike the fact, there is empie avidence that polyandry, as 
described by Conti (1444), Barbesa (1510), Cæsar Fredericke (-563), and 
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The sambandham customs are of the simplest nature. If 
the suitor is a Nayar, he is generally the girl’s father's 
sister's son. Whether he is a Nayar or a Brahman he 
informs the head of the girl’s family of his desire. An 
auspicious date is selected with the help of the astrologer, 
and the village elders are informed. The suitor brings 
some pudakas (or clothes which a wife wears) and hands 
them over to the girl in the presence of her relations and 
the neighbours. It is then duly announced that they are 
“married.” The union is, however, dissoluble at will and 
either party can break off relations, whereupon the other 
can without further formality seek a fresh mate.™ 

The Nayar family, or ¢arvwdd, under the system of 
narmakattdyam, consists of all the descendants from the 
same ancestress, counting relationship exclusively from the 
side of the mother. An ordinary farwdd will be composed 
of relations four or five degrees removed, and it naturally 
varies in numerical strength. In old and aristocratic 
families fifty or eighty persons will constitute a zarwdd, but 
there are some ¢arwdds which have 150 or 200 members. 
Relationship by marriage is not recognized, and children 
belong to their mother’s farwdd. Theehusband and wife 
are regarded as casual visitorsin the home of the other. 
Property is owned in common, and in theory belongs only 
to the females. In Malabar the senior male member is, as 
a rule, recognized as the manager, or £drnavan ; but in the 
highest family following the law of marumakattéyam, which 
is that of the Zamorin of Calicut, the senior lady is invari- 
ably the head. The £érnavan exercises full control over 
the family property, arranges samdbandhams for the young 
men as well as for the girls, and punishes offenders by 


many others, was once common among Nayars. It is now extinct as a 
recognized custom except (he believes) among some Nayars of Travancore. 

1. In a paper read by Sir Sankaran Nair at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, on June 24, 1914, the whole system was elaborately examined. 
Numerous additional details are given in Mr. Panikkar’s admirable essay 
( Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. xlviii., pp. 267-272). 
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cutting off their allowance or pzoh.biting them from enter- 
ing the house. His wife has, of course, no standing in the 
tarwed, and is therefore regarded with suspicion and uni- 
versa.ly considered to be a sort of sinister stepmother. 
Rigid rules for social intercourse are observed. A Nayar 
young man or woman may not talk to any relations of the 
opposite sex in the same family if they are of almost the 
same age. That is to say, a young man may talk to a 
sister’ considerably older :han himself, but under no con- 
ditions may he talk to a younger sister.* When the 
tarwäd grows unwieldy, or certa:nt members shcw insub- 
ordination, partition is resorted to, and the property is 
divided in equal shares along eaca female line. Property 
acquired by any member through his or her exertions while 
living in the ¢avwéd home hes come to be regarded as 
absolutely owned with right o: devise, and to descend on 
death to the maternal relatives. 

One result of this system is that the Nayar regards his 
sister's children with far more <ffection than his ovn. The ` 
father is not necessarily of the sare caste as his 3on; and 
in anv case it is the mepkews who are the heirs of a man 
and who will carryeon the tradizions of the family. Another 
result is seen in the fair complezions and the kandsome 
features of the higher castes of Nayars. The women in 
particular have the most delicately refined features, and 
their beauty (for they are not goska, or confined behind the 
purdah, as elsewhere in South India) has long been a theme 
for comment. Pierre Loti’s outburst of admiration is un- 
restrained: “ On dirait un peuple dle dieux, tant scnt beaux 
_ les visages, tant sont nob.es les ettitudes, profonds et in- 
sondables les regards. Cette fouls est une mêlée de torses 
et de bras taillés dans le Eronze, c’une perfection et d’une 
grace de bas-relief antique.” 

12. This peculiarity, which is mentioned Ey Mr. Panikkar, writ:ng in 1919, 
was noted also by Duarte Barbosa, wha ccmoleted his ‘“ Book ” in 1518. 
«The Nayres,” ke says, ‘‘ never enter the same room as their younger 


sisters, nor even a house where taey are alone, nor do they touch them nor 
speak to them.” 
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Among the more influential families, and especially those 
of the Rajds or Tamburans, it is customary to set aside 
certain portions of the ¢arwdd property for the life enjoy- 
ment of the senior members only. The separate estates 
thus created are called s¢dénams, or “dignities.” They are 
held in succession by the several members as they succeed 
to the position to which ‘they are attached. Thus the 
family of the Zamorin of Calicut is divided into three 
kovtlagams, or palaces: the Padinhara, or western, “with 
its house at Mankavu, just outside Calicut; the Puthiya, 
or new, at Tiruvannur, also a few miles outside Calicut ; and 
the Avwzhakké, or eastern, at Kottakal, in Ernad, about 
eighty-five miles from Calicut. Each has its separate 
estate under the management of its senior lady, or ¢am- 
durctiz, At the same time, there are five s¢téxams also, 
with separate properties set aside for the use of.the five 
senior male members of the family, who are known as 
Zamorin, Erálpád, Munárpád, Edattrapdd, and Nedu- 
thrappad. The eldest lady of the royal house is styled 
Valiya Tamburatti, and the Zamorin refers to her as 
“mother,” although she may be younger than he, and to 
his predecessor as “uncle,” although tke relationship is 
usually that of a brother or cousin.. The źzamòburáttits or 
princesses take their mates from Nambudris, although 
sometimes Kshattriya d¢amburans are chosen. They 
remain in their £ovzdagams, and are visited there by their 
mat2s. The children belong to the £ovzlagam in which 
they are born, and are heirs to the royal dignities, the true 
stock of the royal descent being, as Barbosa puts it, 
through the woman. A man’s position in the line of 
succession is determined, however, by his own age, and 
not, as Barbosa thought, by the age of his mother. It 
is the eldest male in the line of descent who succeeds, and 
as he moves from the grade of Erálpád to that of Zamorin, 
the lower grades are filled up accordingly. Thus an uncle 
may have to give way to a nephew, who is older than 
himself; and the case of an elder taméburdtte's son being 
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superseded by a younger femzburdtte:’s son is common. 
The Zamorin, therefore (as Barbosa notes), is always 
advanced in years ; and within the last century taere have 
been fifteen Zamorins, of whom seven have succeeded 
during the last twenty-five years. The sons of the Zamorin 
or of the ¢amdburans are rot received into the royel families, 
and belong to the caste -f their’ mothers, who are never of 
the same rank as the ~athers, and are usually Nayars. 
When adoption becomes requisite 10 keep the rcyal house 
from extinction, ladies are chosen from some allied family, 
and their sons succeed in due course. 

Another institution found among the classes following 
the warumakattdyam system, as well as among many of 
those who observe makattdyam, is the “¢é tying” wed- 
ding, or ¢élikettu kalyanam, which has been described as 
“the most peculiar, distinctive, and unique ” of the Malayali 
marriage customs. It consists of the tying of a ¢é/z, or 
smal] piece of gold or other metal like a locket, on a string 
round a girl's neck when she reaches a marriageable age. 
This is done by a man o: the same or a higher caste—as to 
whica the usage of different castes vary—and it is only 
after it has been done thet the girl is at liberty to contract 
sambandham. In ordez o reduce the expensas of the 
accompanying feast, it is becoming usual for the 7é to be 
tied simultaneously on all the girls of a family wko may be 
below the age of eleven. In some cases the ¢éz is even 
tied by the girl’s mother. The important point is that the 
girl becomes an outcaste -f the zá% -s not tied on her at the 
appropriate time; and, according to Mr. Panikkar, the 
ceremony constitutes tke actual and religious marriage, 
although it is unaccompanied by any definite marital 
relationship. 

A word must now be said upon the system of village 
organization which prevails in Malabar. This must not be 
confounded with the vilage communities of the rest of 
India, which own land m common, and deal with other 
villages as units. The system in Malabar is concerned 
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only with such specific purposes as the management of the 
temple, of which there is one in each village, and, in former 
days, military training and mobilization. The organization 
includes only Náyar families. All other castes are ex- 
cluded, although, with the exception of the slave castes, 
they may and do live side by side. The temple authorities 
are appointed by the village, and power is generally vested 
in the asans or pramanzs (chief men), of whom the foremost 
corresponds to the lord of the manor. Each house, as 
already mentioned, stands apart in a separate compound, 
and it may happen that'a Náyar’s neighbour is a Christian. 
But so far as the communal life is concerned, he does not 
exist. 

The dress of the Malaydli is extremely simple. The 
men wear a £éxam, or small strip of cloth, passed between 
the legs and attached at the front and the back to-a string 
tied round the waist, and a mundu or white cloth round 
the waist, tucked in on the right side, and hanging 
loose to the knees or ankles. They also sometimes carry 
a small upper cloth (torétumundu) thrown over the shoulder. 
Mundus are as a rule white; but the Nambudri wears one 
with a gold border. It is still the custom, however, for 
men to go bare above the waist*when in their houses. No 
turban is worn, but a palm-leaf umbrella is always carried. 
The fishermen and agricultural coolies protect the head 
with a mushroom-shaped hat of palmyra leaves; and 
Nayar women often carry in their hands a hat of this kind 
with a crown which is too small for the head. For costume 
the women wear a short cloth and also a single long white 
cloth (unt) tucked round the waist and hanging down to 
the ground. The upper part of the body is now usually 
covered when going out; but the old custom was to wear 
nothing above the waist. All women wear earrings, and 
the lobe of the ear is dilated in childhood to admit of the 
fitting in of the zéda, a boss-shaped hollow cylinder from an 
inch to an inch and a half in diameter. The hair is parted 
in the middle and, in the north, drawn tight to the ears and 
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tied in a chignon; in the south, except among Nambudri 
women, it is twisted up in front in a sort of cone. The 
men leave only a small oval patch of hair on the top of the - 
heac (kudur), which is allowed to grow long anc is twisted 
in a knot, when it hangs over the forehead in front or to 
one side. If a Nambudri is seen with a beard, it-is a sign 
that he is in mourning, or that he is expecting aa addition 
to his family, 

Tae Hindus, whose castes and customs we have been 
discussing, comprise nearly 7c per cent. of the population. 
The Mohammedans number about 30 per cent., and are 
principally concentrated in the Ernad and Walluvanad 
taluks, where they are to be tound in the ratio of one in 
three. They are known as Moplahs (Mappillas). Like 
the Navayats of the Konkan and the Lubbays of the 
Coremandel Coast, they are of Arab origin; but unlike the 
Navayats, who have systematically avoided intermarriage 
with the Indians, they are repcted to spring from the union 
of Arab traders and sailcrs with the women of the country, 
and they have consistently replenished their ‘numbers 
by conversions from the Hindu slave-castes. The coast 
Mop-ahs, and thdse of old family and social position, are 
often extremely fair, with *feacures of a distinctl:7 Semitic 
cast; whereas the Moplahs of zhe interior are indistinguish- 
able trom Tiyans and Ckerumans. By occupation they are 
tenant farmers, sailors and farrymen on the rivers and 
‘backwaters, and many of them work as labourers on rubber 
and other plantations. Some are successful traders, and 
as such are well known in Ceylon, Burma, and the Straits 
Settlements. But as a rule the Moplahs are miserably 
poor and utterly illiterate; and agrarian grievances keep 
them in a chronic unrest whica has flared repeatedly into 
open rebellion when religious propaganda ministers to a 
fanaticism of the most extreme type. Isolated geagraphic- 
ally and linguistically (for they are ignorant of Hindustani) 
from other Indian Moharamedans, trey outdo them in the 
narrowness and fervour of tneir creed. They are, for 
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instance, strict teetotalers in practice as well as in theory, 
and, as a well-informed writer has pointed out,** their 
destruction of liquor shops in the present rising (which is 
the latest in a long series) is the expression of a genuine 
and passionate intolerance. In addition to the strong 
Furitan strain which they exhibit in their religion, they 
cherish an unending feud with the great Nambudri and 
Nayar landowners, and with the whole middle class of 
pleaders, land agents and Government servants, whom they 
regard with mingled jealousy and contempt. Ballads and 
recitals keep alive the memory of the great days of Tippoo, 
who scourged the Malabar rajas and landlords with the rod 
of Islam, and of the Sahids, or “ martyrs,’ who have since, 
from time to time, won eternal bliss in conflict with the 
infidel. Annual festivals are actually celebrated in com- 
memoration of these heroes at Malappuram and Kondotti. 
Their religious Jeaders are known as tangals, and the 
principal authority is the Makhdum Tangal. This per- 
sonage is head of a sort of theological college at Ponnáni, 
and confers the title of Musaliyar, or elder, on mullas 
who have qualified themselves to interpret the Koran 
and the commentaries. Implicit belief is given to the 
stories, however extravagant,*told by the Tangals and 
the Musaliyars. The former pretend to a high degree 
of sanctity ; and of one of the Mambram Tangals, whose 
mausoleum is directly opposite the Moplah town of 
Tirurangadi in Ernad taluk, it is related that the Moplahs 
swear by his foot as their most solemn oath, and treasure 
the earth on which he spat. They belong to the Shafi 
school of Sunnis, and look upon the Turkish Sultan as 
_&~ “=. In South Malabar they are divided into two 
~ cts, with headquarters respectively at Ponnani and 
Kondótti, which are constantly quarrelling with each other, 


13 New Statesman, November 26, 1921. 

14 With rare exceptions, says the “ Malabar Gazetteer,” these outbreaks 
have always blazed out within a radius of fifteen miles from the Pandalur 
hill in the Ernad taluk, the so-called “fanatical zone.” The Arab strain is 
here very faint. 
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but intermarriage is not prchabited, and the practice of 
“crossing the floor” is as usual as it is among politicians. 
Their customs exhibiz a stranga mixture of Hinduism and 
Mohammedarism. Though magic is condemned by the 
Koran, a belief in dsmorsg,and ta‘ismans is comrion. In 
North Malabar the serumazettdyam system is followed, 
although it is opposed to the >rinciples of the Koran ; in 
the South the makatzéyan: syst2m is the rule, but succession 
to rel:gious sétxams, dr estates. such as that of the Valiya 
Tangal of Ponnani, ordirarily goes by marumakattdyant. 
On tke other hand, drcumncisicn is ‘practised, the dead are 
buried, the five essertials of the Islamic creed are strictly | 
observed—namely, tke recital cf the confession of faith, the 
five daily prayers, tre thirty days’ fast of Ramazan, the 
duty of giving alms, and zhe bajj or pilgrimage to Mecca 
(whica last.is, however, undertaken only by those who can 
afford it)-—and lastly, sroperty is discributed at death among 
wives, sons, and daighters im shares, which frequently 
resolve themselves mto* minuce fractions, and inevitably 
foster poverty. The customary dress of the men is a 
mund or cloth, generally white with a purple, orange, or 
green border, and*tied on the left, in contradistinction to 
the Hindus who tie it on the right. Persons of importance 
wear ‘in addition a long flowing garment of fine white 
cottor. and a sleeved waistcoat. In the case of a Tangal, | 
the ccstume is completed by a cloak of coloured silk, The 
usual head-dress is a small cap of white or white and black, 
and round this an crdinery turban or brightly coloured 
scarf may be wound Snaven heads are the rule, and 
elderly men and Tangals ere fr2quently bearded. . Women 
of the higher classes are seclided, and hide their faces 
when they gc out; the Icwer classes are not particular e 
this respect. Their normal dress is a dark blue mundu, a ~~~ 
loose white bodice, more or less embroidered, and a veil or 
scarf on the head. They are muck addicted to jewellery ; 
and, as among the Tryans and Muxkuvans (toddy drawers 
and fishermen), a great number of earrings are Worn. 
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Nose rings are not favoured, but the rim of the ear is bored 
irto aS many as ten or twelve holes in addition to the one 
in the lobe. All Moplahs will eat together.’ 

The chief secular potentate of the community is the Alt . 
Raja of Cannanore in North. Malabar. According to 
tradition, the first of the line was a Nayar at the Court 
of the Kollattiri Rájá, 1f who embraced Islam about the end 
of thé eleventh century a.p. His successors became the 
hereditary ministers of the Kollattiri and attained a position 
of considerable power. At one time they were lords of the 
Laccadive Islands which contain a Moplah population, and 
possessed their own fleet. But they are now merely land- 
owners. The succession goes in the female line, and the 
Waliya Bibi, or Senior Lady, was formerly an important 
personage. In 1824 she was.“ regularly supplied with a 
guard of honour from the military station at Cannanore,’ 
says Major H. Bevan in his “ Thirty Years in India,” and 
was “very strict in exacting this homage to her rank.” 

The Malabar museum of castes and customs is almost 
complete; but mention has still to be made of the Syrian, 
or Nestorian, Christians, and the “white” and “black” Jews, 
although the last named are confined™to the town of 
Muttancheri, which is just withia the borders of the Cochin 
State, The Syrian Christians are chiefly found in the 
south of Ponnani taluk and in Palghat. They are at 


18 As regards the Moplahs, Mr. J. J. Cotton, 1.c.s., now Judge at 
Coimbatore (the district adjoining Malabar), sends the following note : 
“ Many of the Moplahs are converted Cherumans, and I am told, though 
I can hardly believe it, that circumcision is not compulsory, They are 

mostly farm labourers, and very poor, dirty, and uneducated. The real 
Moplah, with’ the genuine Arab blood in him, is rather a fine specimen. 
Conversion of women is effected by alteration of the method of doing the 
hair and putting on a Moplah woman’s jacket. Among the men, the top- 
knot is shaved and a Moplah name given.” 

16-This family, which is one of the most ancient and honourable in 
Malabar, in now represented by the Raja of Chirakkal. It is closely 
allied with the ruling house of Travancore, with which it observes 
“community of pollution,” and ladies have been adopted from it to prevent 
that dynasty from extinction. 
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present divided into three mam bcdies: those who are in 
communion with Rome but follow the Syriac rite; those 
who adhere to the Jacobite paxiarch of Antioch; and the 
St. Thomas Syrians, who conform more or ae to the 
Anglican Church, All claim the Apostle Thomas as their 
founder, and assert that he ‘anded at Malankara near 
Cranganore in the year 52, and that, having converted 
some Brahmans, he estaklisked seven churches—six in 
Travancore and Cochin, and one at Chowghat (Chavakkad) 
in Ponnani taluk. Later <n, in the eighth or nintk century, 
a merchant named Thomas of ani arrived at Cranganore 
with a contingent of goc Nestoriaa Christians from Bagh- 
dad, Nineveh, and Jerusalem, and is reputed to have 
obtained a grant of priv leges on a copperplate which is 
still in the possession of the Sy-ian Christians at Kóttayam. 
The division into scuther-ers (/ežkumėkagar) and 
northerners (vadakkumbiagar) is said to date ‘rom this 
period. The former, who represent the new-comers, are 
fairer in complexion and hav= firer features; the latter, 
who claim descent from the E.gh-zaste Hindus converted 
by Si. Thomas, observe more of the old Hindu customs 
and “walk after the way of the mozher.” A further schism 
resulted from the proselytising zeal of the Portuguese, who 
sought in the seventeenth century =o incorporate ‘he whole 
community under the jurisdiction of the Catholic Arch- 
bishcp of Goa. In 1889 the reformed party arose, with its 
own metrén cr spiritual head. Thoigh a few of the families 
are of Syrian blood and some xace descent from Brahmans 
and Nayars, the bulk are by srigm Tiyans (Illuvans) and 
Mukkuvans, from whom they do not differ mazerially in 
appearance, dress, or mode of life. The higher castes will 
not intermarry, and in some cases refuse to dine, with the 
lowez castes. Their priests are krown as cattaners. 

A similar gulf separates the “white” from the “ black” 
Jews. The former maintain they are descended from 
the company of Jews and J=wesses who migrated from 
Jerusalem to Crangancre after the destruction of the 
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Temple in A.D. 68, and that they have kept their race 
untainted. Their synagogue is paved with priceless blue 
and white porcelain tiles, the gift of a former Rájá of 
Cochin ; and they display with pride a copperplate inscribed 
with ancient Tamil characters, and purporting to be a grant 
of privileges to Joseph! Rabban by the “ King of Kings, 
the glorious Bhaskara Ravi Varman,’ who flourished, 
according to Dr. Burnell, about the eighth century A.D. 
_ The “black” Jews, who are actually not much darker in 
complexion, are sdid by them to be the offspring of 
alliances between the “white” Jews and women of the 
country; but the general opinion is that, in spite of the 
copperplate, the “white” Jews are comparatively late 
arrivals, and that the “black” Jews are the descendants of 
the original settlers at Cranganore, who were probably 
refugees from Mohammedan persecution in Arabia or 
Persia in the sixth or seventh century. Both varieties are 
gradually dwindling in numbers, and neither are remark- 
able for material prosperity. 

Malabar hasbeen described by one of her sons as 
a land where life is made extremely easy by reason of 
the extreme fertility of the valley and the rich tropical 
luxuriance of the forest. ft is therefore to a large 
extent a land of idleness, but is also a land of intellectual 
culture. Nowhere, says Mr. Panikkar, are learning, art, 
and poetry so highly esteemed as among the Nambudris 
and the Nayars. If they seem elusive and hard to under- 
stand, if (as Mr. Bruce expresses it) they seem to flow 
away from the stranger like quicksilver, it is because of 
the existence of that which makes them unique among 
Indian races—the grafting of Brahmanical institutions upon 
a matriarchal system of society. They are sensitive, not 
about having their customs discussed, but about foreigners 
and outsiders seeming to cast blame upon them. There 
may be some truth in the saying that Travancore, and 
inferentially Malabar, is a heaven for the Brahmans and 
the Nayars, and for all other people a hell. But the usages 
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which strike the visstor from the West as unnatural are 
stoutly defended by the Nayars themselves. Sir Sankaran 
Nair repudiates the suggestion that the matriarchate and 
the sambandtam are evidence of ‘primitive barbarism. 
Western civilization, he says, leaves it to a woman to 
find a home by seekiag < husband, and presupposes sub- 
ordination to ker mate. The Ndyar rule is based upon the 
complete equality of -he sexes. Matrimonial connections 
among present-day Nayars are ordinarily es permanent as 
in anv European commumity, and it is claimed for the 
practice that it exhibits al the merits attributed to mono- 
gamy without any of the restric:ions imposed by legal and 
social bonds which keep couples together who would be 
happier apart. Moreover, as Mr. Panikkar points out, the 
tarwdd, or joint undivided family, places the Nayars in a 
position of solid advartage in the matter of propert, which 
they will be loath to fo-ego. Among .a few English- 
educated families, no doubt the patrilocal is taking the 
place of the matrilocal system. But the chances ace slight 
of any extensive change. It must be remembered shat it is 
not only the Nayars but the Nambudris who are interested 
in the maintenancé of the <eculizr marriage system. 

Time will prove the valu:fof these surmises. Meanwhile 
the student of humanizy will desire nothing better than the 
continuance of a structure of society and the survival of in- 
stituticns which show that one fortion at least of the East 
is unchanging. Whatever may be happening elsewhere, all 
things remain always tie same on the Malakar Coast. The 
accuracy of observaticns made jour centuries ago can be’ 
checked on the spot to-day. A man- need not be labelled 
as an upholder of lost causes and impossible beliefs because 
he welcomes such a phenomencn and devotes some hours 
of his leisure to its exeminztion. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the East India Association was held at the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, S.W., on Monday, January 23, 1922, at which a paper was 
read by Mr. H. E. A. Cotton, C.I.E., entitled, “Castes and Customs in 
Malabar.” The Right Hon. Lord Pentland, G.c.s.1., G.C.1.E., occupied the 
ciair. The following ladies and gentlemen, amongst others, were present: 
Sr J. Ð. Rees, Bart., K.c.LE., C.v.0., M.P., Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, 
CLE, Sir Francis Spring, k.c..£., Sir John G. Cumming, K.C.LE., C.S.1, 
Sar William Ovens Clark, Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell, c.s.1., CLE., and Mrs. 
Campbell, Mr. A. Porteous; c.1.2., Mr. F. H. Brown, c.1.£., Mr. W. Cold- 
s ream, K.-i-H., the Countess of Haddo, Lady Pentland, Lady Kensing- 
ton, Mr. J. Sanders Slater, Colonel S. M. Slater, Lieut.-Colonel T. S. B. 
Wiliams, 1.M.S., Mrs. Villiers Stuart, Miss Scatcherd, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. W. M. Hudson, Mrs. H. E. A. Cotton and Miss Cotton, Mr. G. F. 
Lowe and Miss Rowe, Mr. W. G. Clarke, Mr. A. K. Pearce, Mr. Barton, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Hunt, Miss M. Sorabji, Rev. Dr. Weitbrecht Stanton, 
Miss Nina Corner, Mrs. W. G. Martley, Miss Stoton, Rev. H. Halliwell, 
Colonel V. Patekhine, Mr. and Mrs. G. P. Roy, Mr. S. C. Hill, Mr. 
Ww. Douglas Hall, Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Mr. Arnold Lupton, Mr. F. C. 
Channing, Mr. W. S. Hamilton, Mr. K. N. Sitaram, Dr. S. A. Kapadia, 
Lev. H. A. Rawlinson, Mr. Maniez, Mr. J. S. Dhunjibhoy, Mr. R. Sewell, 
Iir. FE. Grubb, Dr. J. Cornwell Round, Mr. and Mrs. S. D. Pears, Rev. 
arthur Parker, Mr. A. C. Duff, Lcs, Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Cumming, 
Colonel Lowry, Mr. W. F. Westbrook, Mrs. Aw S. Roberts, Dr. F. W. 
Thomas, Mrs. J. W. M. Cotton and Miss Cotton, Mr. and Mrs. O. H. 
Kensley, Mr. G. M. Ryan, Miss Forman, and Mr. Stanley P. Rice, Hon. 
Secretary. 
` The Secretary stated that he had hoped that the Secretary of State 
huld be present at the meeting, but he had received a letter from him in 
vuich he sent his best wishes for the occasion, and expressed regret at 
lis inability to attend owing to an important engagement. 

Letters of regret had also been received from Lord Ampthill, Lord 
tslington, Lord Carmichael, and Sir Malcolm Seton. 

The CHAIRMAN : Ladies and gentlemen, the best I can do for you on 
this occasion is, without delay, to call upon Mr. Cotton to give us the 
paper, which we all look forward to with so much interest, on the ‘‘Castes 
end Customs in Malabar.” 

The LECTURER read the paper, l 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, I am sure I speak for you all 
vhen I say that we have listened with the greatest possible interest to Mr. 
Cotton’s paper ; we have a further pleasure to look forward to to-day, for I 
sse in the audience men who know Malabar, having spent some years 
tnere, and may thus be able to contribute to the discussion which usually 
fllows the reading of one of our papers. I have now the privilege and 
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great pleasure of calling upon Sir “ohn Res. Sir John Rees occupied the 
position of Resident in Travanccre and Cochin, so that no one has a 
, better right to open our discussion. We have also others present who 
have filled positions on the West Coast, and I hope they wll follow 
Sir John Rees. 

Sir J. D. Rees said that when one saw a paper with the name cf Cotton 
on it one anticipated something in a kindly, friendly, and loving spirit 
towards people in India; that was the spirit of the lecturer’s father and is 
the spirit of the lecturer himself, It was a great pleasure and pr.vilege to - 
“anyone who knew the Malabar coast to hear the paper read. He quite 
agreed with the lecturer that Malabar was outside the tourist route, and 
one did not meet anybody who knew arything about it except those who 
had been stationed there. Malabar coast was a land of paradox inasmuch 
as it was beyond all comparison the most Christian part of India (25 
per cent. being Christians), but it was alsc beyond all comparison the most 
Hindu part, being the only part of India where the old custom of 
matriarchy survived, and it was also tie part of India in which the 
Mcohammedans were just now most conspicuous. He therefore claimed 
for it that it was the most Christian, the most Hindu, and -he most 
Mohammedan part of India, and, beyond all comparison, it was the most 
beautiful part, inhabited by the most beautiful people cnd particularly by 
the most beautiful women, who were famous for them beauty all over the 
East. As to the customs of the deople :he lecturer had told the meeting 
a good deal, but as an instance of the ex raordinary difficulty there was in 
getting ths people in this country -o understand anything concerning their 
fellow subjects in India he would like -o mention that when he was a 
member of the Joint Committee of the Houses of Lords and Commons 
dealing with the Reforfh Bill, which had Wately come into operation, 
greatly to Mr. Cotton’s satisfactiongthe Committee were asked to regard 
the Nayars of the Western Coast as mem ers of the oppressed classes and 
to protect them against the ravages of the Brahmins, their nearest relations, l 
with whom they were practically on a social level, and whom the7 copied 
in all their acts and deeds! But when it came to the real difficul:y which 
was anticipated by the Joint Committee, “he oppression of other castes by 
the Brahmins, that did not happer in Malabar or in any other parts of the 
Madras Fresidency, nor had he ‘the speaker) ever expected i: would. 
Then again he had heard it said that the women on the Weste:n Coast 
were polyandrous, but in fact they were not; they had one hustand at a 
time. He believed that was monogamy, and if to have several Fusbands 
in succéssion was polyandrous, then tha description could be applied to 
many pecple living in England. (Laugater.) The women were in no 
sense polygamous, although it was an expression commonly applied to 
them. From his knowledge of tne Coast, on which he lived fcr several 
years, he would say that marriages amongst present-day Nayars were 
ordinarily as permanent as in many a European community. The 
privilege referred to by the lecturer in his paper was exercised in a manner 
which was in accordance with the moncgamous instincts whick women 
everywhere, he believed, had; they did not dismiss their husbancs except 
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for very good reason, and any husband who approached to good conduct 
would very likely be kept on for good and all. In European communities 
there were two systems—the Continental system, in which the girl was 
mzrried to somebody chosen by her parents, and the British system, where 
she married a person whom she preferred, jusi when her judgment was 
okscured by love. But in Malabar what happened was that the girl, as soon 
as she reached the year of discretion, was necessarily married ; she went 
through a ceremony of marriage and wore a zář, and then was technically 
a married woman. That was the Continental system, and then there was 
th2 English system superadded when she actually married the man of her 
cheice. That system had all the merits and none of the disadvantages of the 
Continental and the English systems. Turning to the present position of 
the Moplahs, he regarded the matter, which was also one which arose out 
of the paper, as of the first political importance. Mr. Cotton had pointed 
out that the Moplahs were the descendants of Arab fathers and the 
beautiful women of the Western Coast; they were most fanatical ; their 
customs -were Hindu, they spoke Hindu languages, and all their outlook 
wes, in almost every respect, Hindu except in regard to their religion. It 
wes quite true they had frequently broken out and there had been many 
disturbances, but such had been hitherto of an agrarian class, the Moplahs 
being poor fanatical tenants of rich Hindus, and it did not take very 
much to create a disturbance in such conditions. But with regard to the 
Caliphate question, they were immediate followers of that branch of the 
Mohammedans—the Sunnis—which was represented more particularly by 
te Caliph at Constantinople; they had been preached at by propagandist 
missionaries, and they had opportunity to attack the English on the 
gund that the people of England were the enemies of the Turks, and 
the Mohammedans, and allies of the Greeks who Were fighting the Turks. 
Tae matter was of the utmost, importance ; there could be no political 
question of more importance at the moment, The King of England was 
ruler of many more Mohammedan than of Christian subjects, and it was 
absolutely necessary for trade that the English should be on good terms 
w.th their Mohammedan subjects. By sympathizing with the Greeks and 
Armenians we had succeeded in throwing the Mohammedans into the 
arms of the seditious section of the Hindus which was estranged from us. 
We had failed to conclude a full and generous peace with the Turks; we 
had allowed the Greeks to encroach upon and live in the great Turkish 
port of Smyrna; bit by bit we had excluded the Turks from Europe, we 
had driven them over to Asia Minor, and on Asia Minor we had planted 
their greatest enemies, the Greeks. In this situation how could there be 
p2ace between the Mohammedan and the Christian subjects of the King? 
Ire said that the subject was one of the utmost importance, and, Mr. 
Cotton having given him the opportunity and Lord Pentland having called 
ugon him, he would not on any account lose the opportunity of calling 
actention to the fact that the question affected everyone vitally, and must 
be settled before real peace in the British Empire could be obtained. It 
wes Impossible to get good trade, harmony, or reconstruction until we had 
canvinced our Mohammedan subjects that we were their friends, and that 
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we were a great, just, and generous race, and were capable of joing what 
was right and just in this matter, when it was moreover entirely in our own 
interest to do what the Mohammedans wanted. (Applause.) 

Mr. Cumminc said that his experience of the West Coast was restricted 
to four æ five months, so he was not in a position to add to the discussion. 
He would only like to endorse all that Sir John Rees had said as to the 
extreme nterest of Mr. Cotton's paper. 

Mr. Lupron said that he was the solitary tourist who found his way to 
the Ma-cbar Coast (1915)—(Hear, hear)—and, although he had not been 
there, lixe Sir John Rees, thirty years or so, he had certainly been there 
thirty furs and perhaps a good deal longer than that, and he could 
certainly endorse what the lecturer had said about the beauty of the land- 
scape, azout the mountains, about the rivers, about the cocoanut palms, 
and abcut the houses each surrounded with its own fence ard its own 
garden. He had to take the description of the castes and local customs 
from the lecturer, because that he had no time to investigate, aut he did 
see the lovely cultivated plain and the fishermen. He had kad a great 
deal of pleasure in listening to the Jecture, and he wished it wculd be his 
good fortune to go to Malabar again. He would like to endorse every 
word uttered by Sir John Rees as to the vital iraportance of ths King of 
this coumtry and the Emperor of India making his peace with the 
Mohammedan religion, so that this great empire might be a peaceful 
empire where Mohammedans and Christians, and Hindus would be 
peaceful citizens side by side as they were before the disastrous war upset, 
the peace of the world. (Applause.) 

Mr. SrraRaM. said he wished to make a few remarks upon “he paper. 
The caste system in Malabar was very peculiar, but it could be very easily 
explained by anyone who knew it. The Nambudri correspords to the 
Brahmir. caste of India. Namburi means our own Brahmin as -opposed 
to the outside Brahmin, who was called Pattar. Nambncri is a 
mistake for Namburi. In South India the word Pillai or Vellalan 
signified a man who cultivated the soil, and in Malabar the Nayars were 
the cult.rators, the name being derived from the word Nayan, which 
means agricultural landlord, as opposed to Tiyan—a serf, a low-class 
fellow. ‘The Malabar Nayars were none other than the agriculturists who 
flowed frem the East Coast into Malabar. With regard to the customs of 
the peop-e of Malabar, similar customs prevailed in other parts of India 
which had not been affected by the Islamic invasions, He did not know 
whether tae lecturer had made clear the institution of Talikattu <alyanam - 
and the institution of sambandham, which was essentially a Socth Indian 
institutiom. In South India every gir! was betrothed (Talikattu Kal- 
yanam o7 Panigrahanam) before she was twelve years old ; it was considered 
right that a girl should be married or should be placed under the guidance 
of a man before she attained that age, and so, in the same way, in Malabar 
before a girl attained the age of twelve or thirteen some person had 
authority over her, and Malabar being freer than the rest of South India 
Talikattc had not the same rigour as elsewhere. The Malabar samband- 
ham was an exact replica of the South India custom, Santi or Tirakshi 
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Kalyanam. As regards the “ ¢é// tying,” it was performed by a high class 
man, for he could marry a lower class woman, but he could not marry a 
higher class woman (cf the law of Anuloma and Pratiloma marriages). 
In conclusion he said he spoke with knowledge of the subject, as he had 
been in Malabar for five years and had travelled throughout India. 

Mr. BENSLEY said he would like to mention that in Travancore, where 
he had been for some time, the artisan caste ranked higher than the Illu- 
vans. With regard to what the lecturer said about the Nambudris, he had 
had three people of that caste working under him. One was a Nambudri- 
pad and the other two were Nambudris. The Nambudripad was a chief 
constable and the other two were inspectors of police, so that they 
sometimes unbent from their lordly attitude. 

Miss F. R. SCATCHERD asked whether the lecturer, when he used the 
words “the wide and almost universal acceptance of spirit-worship and the 
almest entire absence of religious life” meant ancestor-worship as in 
China, (The LECTURER: No, it does not mean that.) With regard to 
what Sir John Rees had said about the difficulties in the Indian Empire at 
the present moment, it seemed to her that the remedy would be for a 
thoroughly impartial historical statement to be prepared which would show 
the growth of the Frankenstein which threatened the peace of India with 
regard to the Khalifat. It seemed to her it had grown and grown; there 
was a great deal of truth and untruth in it, but unless that Frankenstein 
were reduced to its proper proportions it would threaten very gravely the 
best interests of all concerned. 

In answer to Miss Scatcherd the LECTURER said that when he spoke of 
‘‘spirit-wofship ° be did not mean anything -more than animism—good 
spirits, bad spirits, and so ‘on—which was found, not only amongst 
Malabars, but others. = 

To this Miss SCATCHERD replied that the question was put on account 
of the phrase ‘‘ almost entire absence of religious life,” she having under- 
stood that animism was primitive religion. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, our discussion has apparently 
come to an end. We have had a very interesting paper, for which I think 
we must all thank the East India Association, which has brought us here, 
and also thank Mr. Cotton. (Applause.) Very little remains to be said 
of Malabar and its castes and customs. It is not necessary for me to add 
anything to what Mr. Cotton has said. He has brought out the leading 
features, and he has also added some very useful and welcome hints as to 
the sources from which much of his information has been derived, and by 
those finger-posts he has directed us to further information if we like to 
seek for it. J agree with him that the modern book about Malabar 
remains to be written, and I hope that one result of his address to-day 
may be to inspire somebody to 

The LECTURER : Find a publisher. 

The CHAIRMAN : I shall only add a word or two to what Sir John Rees 
has said about the Moplahs. A great deal of severe criticism has been 
passed upon the Moplahs lately. I should like to say a word for the 
Moplahs. The Moplah is not at all a bad fellow, as Sir John Rees will 
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agree. Years ago he made not at all z bad soldier, and I am told that in ` 
the Kclar gold-field and in other labou- undertakings he is not at all a bad 
worker. I can also remember :het ome of my personal staff told me that 
once upon a time he had the test District Police team in the Presidency, 
or as good as any, composed entirely cf Moplans—District Po ice football 
team. So the Moplahs are not a:ways altogether bad fellows. They are 
- fine, good, healthy material, end, too, as a community, they are not 
altogetner unprogressive. It is nine vears since I paid my first visit to 
Malabar, and I remember distirct-y oa that occasion meeting the leading 
Moplahs, who told me then tha: fify-s2ven new schools had been opened 
that very year for Moplahs ir the Malabar district; that there was a 
Moplah deputy collector, a Mcplah deputy inspector of police, and a 
Moplan tahsildar, with mans Mopah officials holding subordinate 
positions, as well as Moplah cerxs, in the district. So that, although 
they are subject, as Sir John Ress kas pointed out, to these fanatical 
outbreaks now and again, they aʻe not altogether an unprogressive people. 
They are excellent material aad there is no reason why in time to 
come they should not be a far more valuable element of the population 
than they are now. Let me ser one word personally, if I may, why I am 
sure al people who have any-airg to do with Madras mus: especially 
welcome Mr. Cotton’s interest in Malabar on the present occasion. Mr. 
Cotton belongs to a family whic. ‘or five generatiogs has served in India, 
and has. been ceeply interested in Irdia--for five generations in direct 
line—znd if he will forgive me reserring to these personal thirgs, I would 
hike just to say how much suck. hered tary family connections with India 
count and have counted in the pasz., | Hear, hear, and applausé.) I have 
the pleasure myself of knowing Mr. Cotton’s brother, who is r.ow District 
Judge at Coimbatoree Many of you must have known his father, Sir 
Henry Cotton, who was in Pasliament and held the position of Chief 
Commissioner in Assam; anc again. Sir Henry Cotton’s father, Mr. 
Cotton’s grandfather, was a Madras c-vilian, and for many yeers Judge of 
Masulipatam, which some of us hera know pretty well. Then egain, in the 
earlier generation, his great-grardfither, Mr. John Cotton, was a director 
of the East India Company far twenty years, and was chairman of it in 
1843. I go one step further tack, five generations, to his great-great- 
grandfather, born in 1745, who commended an East Indiaman and was a 
directar of the East India Compan; from 1785 to 1823. Men who know 
India know well for how much saci Acnourable and enduring connections 
with India count in the maintenarce of that intimate connection between 
Britain and India which has lastel sc long and which we wish to see last 
for many years yet to come. Fcr that particular reason also I would 
commend Mr. Cotton and his paper :o your cordial gratitude this after- 
noon. (Loud applause.) 

The LECTURER in reply to tae discussion on the paper said that he 
desirec in the first place to thank kis fiend Sir John Rees for bis remarks, 
which were the more valuable Eecause they were founded upon first hand 
knowledge of Malabar. But might be say that while the Moplahs were 
undoubtedly fanatical believers ir the Khalifat, the fact remained that 
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the pecple whom they had attacked most savagely and persistently in 
the present rising were the Hindus? The rising was unquestionably 
fomented by the Khalifat agitators, but it had rapidly taken the form of an 
anti-Hiadu campaign. The Azhuvanchéri Tamburakkal, who was the 
Hindu High-Priest of Malabar, had been forced to fly for his life to 
Travancore, and his residence had been looted. The connection between 
such aa incident and the woes of the Osmanli Sultan was certainly faint, 
and he might say the same of the forcible conversion to Islam which had 
befalle thousands of Hindus. He was much interested in the observa- 
tions cffered by Mr. Sitaram. Speaking as a humble disciple in the 
presen:s of a master, he would venture, however, to suggest that Mr. 
Sitaram was going too far in trying to reduce castes in South India to the 
same zommon denominator. It reminded him of the uncomfortable 
praczice attributed to Procrustes, who had a bed made upon which he 
made jis visitors lie. If they were too long he simply cut off the members 
that protruded, and if they were too small he stretched them until they 
fitted. Mr. Sitaram endeavoured to convey the impression that the 
Nayars were identical with the Vellalas, or cultivators, of Southern India ; 
but he hardly thought that the suggestion would meet with approval if it 
were nade to a high-class Nayar. By the mail from India that morning 
he had received some most helpful comments on his paper from Mr. K. N. 
<tisha Kurup, district munsif of Walluwanad, whom the Moplahs had 
driver away from his court-house. The notes would, he hoped, be pub- 
lishec in due course in the Asiatic Review. But he would take leave to 
point out to Mr. Sitaram that the North Malabar sub-caste of Nayars to 
whick Mr. Krishna Kurup belonged claimed to rank with the Kiriyattils, 
who were the highest among the Nayars, and would greatly resent the 
notion that they were no better than Vellalas. Asea matter of fact, the 
Nayacs had always taken a superior position in Malabar. There was, 
for example, not much of the Vellala suggestion about the following obser- 
vation, made in 1746 by a representative of the Honourable Company at 
Calicut: ‘ These Nayars,” he wrote, ‘being heads of the Calicut people, 
resemble the Parliament and do not obey the King’s dictates in all things, 
but chastise his ministers when they do unwarrantable acts.” He might 
also mention that his Nayar friend had assured him that the /édztying 
cere nony was rapidly going out of fashion, owing partly to the expense and 
part y also because it was coming to be regarded as a needless ceremony. 
His last observation was in the nature of a confession. Mr. Lupton 
(tercue quartergue beatus) had been so fortunate as to spend thirty hours in 
Malabar. He (the speaker) had not been there even thirty minutes, but 
he was glad to find nevertheless that his paper had survived the scrutiny 
of sich experts as Sir John Rees and Mr. Bensley (who in his modesty 
had řorgotten to tell them that he had spent forty years in Travancore) and 
that nothing very shocking in the nature of blunders had been discovered. 
It vas alarmingly easy to go wrong, and as an instance he would refer to 
a page of “specia.” pictures which had appeared in Zhe Sphere of 
Ocrober 15, and which purported to deal with “the Armed Revolt of the 
Moplahs.” The first picture was labelled “ Native Women.” This was 
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tru2 enough, but the womer were all Hindus. The seccnd picture was 
said to represent “A Typica Mopkh,” but the man selected was a typical 
Nayar. The third picture was caled ‘A Delegate from ~he Patriarch at 
An:ioch amongst the Moplshs,” but what was given was a snapshot of a 
group made up of a Jacobite Lishop, two Jacobite priests, anc a small crowd 
of Syrian Christians in the Leckground who were prominenz:ly displaying a 
couple of crucifixes. The fcurth picture was a view of a river scene, “ At 
Kuaankulam in the Moplah Country.” The place certainly existed, but it 
happened to be in the Cochin Stete, and 95 per cent. of the population 
were Christians. The path to perdition being so delightful-y easy, he was 
muclr relieved to find that h2 had managed to escape it. He was greatly 
oblized to those present for having come in such large numbers and for 
giving him such a cordial reception. 

Mr. SiraraM said that at ‘he present time a Nayar may stoutly deny 
that he was equal in status wizh a P Hei or Vellalan, but history could not 
go wrong. According to tne derivation both words came ‘rom the roots 
signifying similar things. Practicaly 30 per cent. of the present-day 
Nayars were not particular whether they called themselv2s Nayars or 
Pillais. In Travancore there was < learned judge and others who called 
themselves Pilais. The worcs Nsyar and Pillai really meant the same, 
and even at the present time there were quite a large number of Náyars 
who did agricultural work. I:,would be found from thousands of inscrip- 
tions and from various documents that the Nayar of Malabar corresponded 
with the Pillai or the agricultcrist cf South India, and at the present time 
there were quite a large numter of Mayars who were landowners and who 
did agricultural work. ° 

Hearty votes of thanks kaving been accorded the lecturer for his 
interesting paper amd the cheirman for having taken the chair at the 
meeting, the proceedings termiaated. 


me. 


Nores sy Mr. K. M. KRISHNA KURUP, 
District dlunstf f Walluvanid. 


1. The Embrándiris domiciled in Malabar adopt some of the customs of 
the Nambudris. They exchange their pigtail for the kudumi (top-knot). 
Some of them have assumed the titis of Nambudri and fol_ow all their 
customs. The Kattamatatti Nambucris—a fairly large famiy of sands 
owning land bcth in North and in South Malabar, and a fami.y of famous 
mantravadis-—were originally Embrándiris. 

2. The Azhuvanchéri Tambrakal [Tamburakkal] is the H gh Priest of 
Hindu Malabar. He officiates at the coronation of the Zamarin and the 
Maharaja of Travancore. His residemce was looted in the recent Moplah 
outbreak, but he had left it psavious.y with all his family for a place of 
safety :n Travancore, 

3. The statement requires motlificat:on [p. 12 of the paper] that ‘‘ Nayar 
males can partake of meals prevared by any Nayar without d stinction of 
sub-caste.” If the food is prepared by a member of any of the three 
superior sub-castes of Kiriyam “Siriya'til] Charna or Sidra Néyars, it can 
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be teken by all other Ndyars, male or female, without offending against 
the rtes of inter-dining ; but no Nayar, male or female, belonging to these 
sub-eastes will eat the food cooked by any other class of Nayars. 

4. A high-class Nambudri male is not permitted to eat the food cooked 
by a Samantan. 

5. A tank is polluted by the approach of a Tiyan or Cheruman only 
wher it is actually being used by a Nambudri or a Nayar. Kammalans 
[artisans] cast off their atmospheric pollution when they approach a house 
with the implements of their craft. 

6. The tali tying wedding—talikattu ara rapidly going out of 
fashion, partly owing to economic causes and partly owing to a feelirtg that 
the seremony is meaningless. It was not performed, for example, in the 
case of Sir Sankaran Nair’s three younger daughters. ` 

7. Nayar women carry umbrellas. It is the Tiyan women who carry in 
theis hands hats of the kind mentioned on p. 21 of the paper. 


[The author of these interesting notes isa Nayar. The title Kurup is 
used by some Kiriyattil Nayars, but it is not common in South Malabar. 
The Purattu Charna Nayars in Chirakkal and Kottayam Taluks in North 
Mal.bar also use the title and claim to rank with Kiriyattil Nayars, and not 
with the Purattu Charna Ndyars of South Malabar. See “ Malabar 
Gaz tteer,” pp. 116, 12q.—H. E. A. C.] 
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THE development of the water-power resources of a country 
depends not only on tae facilities provided by Nature, but also 
on the facilities afforded by Government for the exploitation of 
this rational asset. It also deps ends on the demand that exists 
for power within an ecozomic transmission distance of the 
power sites. But it should be noted that many successful 
schemes have been promoted where no demand existed for 
power, and en outle: was prowided for the energy by the 
establishment of new industries. 

The water-power resourzes ol India have been dealt with in 
more papers taan one, as a.so have the possible outlets for such 
power. The question of terms under which concéssions are 
granted by Government and tie general facilities afforded 
by Government for water-owe- development have, however, 
been so far urtouchec, ang for {nese reasons it is the intention 
of the present writer to ċevote himself largely to this aspect 
ot the problem. 

CONCESSIONS.—In Great Batain the authority to develop 
a water-power site is sbtained br means of private treaty with 
the various incerests involved, o~ when necessary by an Act of 
Parliament ; but in Indiz the necessary rights cannot be 
obtained by private treaty, and procedure by legislation for 
such a purpose is unsnown. h British India the necessary 
authcrity is obtained, on the other hand, in the form of con- 
cessions from Local Governments. The Native States of India, 
speaking generally, have rower to grant water-power conces- 
sions within their territories on their own terms; the writer, 
however, does not prcpose to deal with the question of conces- 
sions in Native States, anz restr.cts the scope of this paper to 
matters concerning the developr-ent of hydro-electric power in 
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British India. Tae various Irrigations Acts *¥ in the provinces 
empower Local Governments to use and control for public 
purposes the waters of all rivers and streams flowing in natural 
channels. Local Governments also have powers to acquire 
land under the Land Acquisition Act+ for water-power 
schemes, and to transfer such land on terms to a company. 
Before a concession for a water-power scheme is granted, 
it is necessary for the applicant to put up a definite scheme, 
and for this purpose the Local Government will usually- grant 
a conditional prior claim to the power site for a period of three 
years, with the necessary authority to enable the promoters to 
enter upon, survey, dig trial pits to prove foundations, and 
make all other nezessary investigations to outline the project. 
LAND ACQUISITION.—Before the provisions of the Land 
Acquisition Act can be put into force, there must be an enquiry 
by an officer appointed by the Local. Government into the 
quiestions—(a) wether the proposed acquisition ‘‘is needed 
for the construction of some work,” ard (b) whether “‘such 
work is likely to prove useful to the public.’’ If the Govern- 
ment officer reports affirmatively on both points, the company 
must then enter irto an agreement with the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, which shall cover to the satisfaction of the 
Local Government the terms and conditions on which the land 
shell be held by the company. The interpretation of the 
words “‘likely to drove useful to the public,’’ occurring in the 
Ac‘, has been the subject of much discussion. There is no 
definition of what constitutes a public purpose in the Act, nor 
any limitation regarding what is likely to prove useful to the 
public. Both these matters are left to the absolute discretion 
oi the Local Covernment{ at the enquiry held under 
Section 40 of the Act, and once a decision has been given it 
is not open to appeal. The difficulty which arises upon such 
a state of things is obvious; for what may appear to one 
Government servant likely to prove useful to the public may 
not appear to another in the same light. One man may give 


* E.g., the Bengal Irrigation Act, 1876, Section 6. 

+t Land Acquisition Act, 1894. Extends to the whole of British India. 
Amended by Section 57 of the Indian Electricity Act, roro. 

{ Ezra v. Secretary of State (1902), Indian Law Reports, 30 Calcutta 
Series. 
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a much wider interpretatian to the werds of the Act than the 
other. The applicant for a corcession may therefore be in 
very considerable doubt as to the poirts on which he will have 
to satisfy the officer holding the enquiry when the time arrives, 
after the flotation of the company, for the enquiry to be held. 
The promoter of a water-power scheme tor the pubic supply 
of electric power, which it is clear frcm the outset is a public 
utility undertaking, is not in doubt n this matter; but the 
positian is not clear, for example, in tke case of a waler-power 
scheme for the supply of power exclusively for the purposes of 
an electrochemical industry. Yət tke development of such 
industries is a matter of great interest to the country 

The question whether 1: should noz be possible to acquire 
land under the Land Acquisition Act for companies for in- 
dustrial purposes pure ard simple was debated before the 
Indiar Industrial Commission.* While the Commission was 
uncertain whether the Act needed revision, f it recommended 
that a Local Government should acquire land on behalf of an 
industrial concern when it is sat:sfied—(1) that the industry 
itself will, on reaching a certain stag2 of development, be in 
the “‘interest’’ of the general public and (2) that there are 
no rezsonable prospects of the industry reaching such a stage 
of development without the acquisition proposed. This re- 
commendation is Teceiving attertion,.and it is possible that 
rules may be issued to regfilate zhe epplication of tae Act in 
what may at present be viewed zs doabtful cases. Due con- 
sideration will no doubt be given to th= requirements of water- 
power schemes for purposes which might not be considered 
` useful ”? to the public at large, but which are nevertheless of 

‘“ puk-ic interest.’ 

Other matters in respect of waich the position hes not yet 
crystzllized and on which it woud appear desirable that rules 
should be issued are—(a) the terms and conditicns which 
properly belong to water-power concessions, and (b) the terms 
and conditions which should properly be inserted in agreements 


* Esport of the Indian Incustrial Commission (1916-1913), Chapter 
| XIII. 

f According to Section 41 (5) of the Act, the Local Government is 
required to insert in the agreerrent with the Secretary y of State ‘‘ the terms 


on wh:ch the public shall be entitled zo use the work.” This clause of 
the Act may need amendment. 
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for the compulsory acquisition of land for water-power 
schemes. The important point to observe in this matter 1s 
that a company is floated on the concession granted by 
Government, and it is only after the flotation that the agree- 
men: with the Secretary of State can be drafted and signed 
for the acquisition of land under the Land Acquisition Act. 
The promoter, therefore, should know exactly how he stands, 
as regards the terms and conditions for the compulsory pur- 
chase of land, when taking up a concession and before the 
flotetion of his company. He should be in a position to inform 
the investing public fully pn all the liabilities which the under- 
taking will involve. To effect this the terms and conditions 
that are to be inserzed in the land agreement, to be entered into 
afte: the flotatior. of the company, should follow strictly 
defined lines, in accordance with the Land Acquisition Act 
and rules under that Act, and should be the same for water- 
power schemes as for all other cases where the provisions of 
the Act are put into force. If in addition to these terms and 
conditions, Goverrment considers it proper that further terms 
and conditions should be imposed on the development of water- 
power resources, it should state such additional terms and con- 
ditions in the concession, so that the promoter and the investing 
public shall know their full liabilities at the, date of flotation 
of the company. There have been instances, within the know- 
ledge cf the writer, of terms being discussed in the drafting of 
agreements for the compulsory acquisition of land for water- 
power schemes which had not been as clearly stated as they 
should have been before the flotation of the company, which 
should have been set forth fully in the original concession, and 
which did not properly belong to the land agreement at all. 
For an example of terms which do not properly belong to the 
lanc. acquisition agreement in which they have been inserted, 
one may refer to zhe agreement, dated November 25, 1919, 
publisked in the Supplement to the Bombay Government 
Gazette, December 25, 1919, entered into between the Andhra 
Valey Power Supply Co., Ltd., and the Secretary of State, 
for the acquisition of land for the company’s hydraulic works, 
generating station, transmission lines, and construction rail- 
war. Under this agreement the company is not only required 
to pay the usual compensation for the land, but also to pay to 
VOT.. KVITI S 
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Government a further s=n equal to the total cost of such 
comvensation, for the puzpose of rehabilitating the disturbed 
ryot elsewhere. It may Ee the opinion of some that such an 
additional payment, which in this case may amount to as much 
as £100,000, should and can be borne by water-power under- 
takirgs in India; but whzt the writer wishes to point out is 
that such terms, if justifie-le, shculd not appear in land agree- 
ment, but form part of th= terms of the concession. 

THe mineral policy of the ‘Government of India is an example 
of a policy governing the granting of concessions which has 
crystallized into definite form. , Here Goverrment has 
realized that to attract the investor stability of policy is neces- 
sary, and it has issued rules for the grant of mineral 
concessions, applicable throughout British India, which are 
so framed as not to leave doubt in the mind of any investor as 
to tke conditions governi-g the development of the mineral 
resources of India. 

LICENCE FOR SUPPLY CF ELECTRICITY.—In addition to 
the concession and the lard acquisition agreement, the power 
company in most cases wil nsed a licence granted by the Local 
Government under the Incian Electricity Act of 1910. Such 
a licence would be required by a company which proposed to 
undertake the bysiness o: supplying electric energy to the 
public generally within ssecified areas; but it would not be, 
necessary in every: case, and would not, for example, be 
required by an undertaking supplymg power exclusively to a 
number of electrochemica_ factories located adjacent to the 
generating station. . 

TRANSMISSION LINES.—For the construction of transmis- 
sion lines frorr. the generatiig station to distant areas of supply, 
the Covernor-General in Ccuncil has authority * to confer upon 
a licensee such of the pc™ers which the telegraph authority 
possess under the Indian Telegraph Act, 1885, as may be 
necessary, These powss cannot be conferred upon non- 
licensees, and if a compan desires to transmit power in bulk 
to distant towns and ele:trochemical factories, i may be 

* Under Section 51 of the Irdiar Electricity Act, rgro. 

t Authority to erect power trmsmission lines should be given under the 
India= Electricity Act, and not by reference to the Indian Telegraph Act, 


which deals with an altogether iifferent class of voltage and poles, and 
the Indian Electricity Act shou: J be amended accordingly. 
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necessary for the company to obtain a licence, although it does 
not contemplate the actual distribution of the power to the 
pubic. For important lines, transmitting power to large 
industrial centres or to railways, it will generally be found 
destable to purchase a strip of land on which to erect the line, 
and construct a pathway for the purpose of the better protec- 
tion of the public and the proper and regular inspection and 
marttenance of the line. Licencees should be able to obtain 
the necessary land for this purpose under the Land Acquisition 
Act; here, again, as things are at present, there may be 
difficulty if the line is for the transmission of power exclusively 
to, zay, an electrochemical factory. 

INTEREST DURING CONSTRUCTION.—The Local Govern- 
mert has power under the Indian Companies Act* to sanction 
the >ayment by a registered company of interest out of capital 
duriig the period of construction, on the share capital paid up, 
at a rate not exceeding 4 per cent. per annum, or such lower 
rate as the Governor-General in Council may prescribe. Before 
the war this limit was satisfactory, and the flotation of large 
water-power schemes practicable. In recent years, however, 
a has issued many large loans in India at 54 to 

$ per cent., income tax free, and the present position of a 
a of a large water-power scheme, which will take four 
to fwe years to construct, is a very difficult one. Companies 
inco-porated in Great Britain under the Companies (Consolida- 
tion Act, 1908, are also limited to the payment of interest out 
of aial during construction, at a rate not exceeding 4 per 
cent. per annum; but companies in Great Britain undertaking 
larg water-power schemes are usually constituted under 
private Acts of Parliament, and can in that way obtain special 
powers in this and in other respects. The writer considers 
that the Indian Companies Act should be amended to permit of 
a higher rate of interest being paid. 

Work is the one great requirement of the times, and ad- 
hesion to this 4 per cent. limit, which was copied from the 
Engish Act and fixed under totally different circumstances 
fror those ruling now, has a throttling effect on many schemes 
which would go far towards providing that work. A large 
water-power scheme, for example, cannot be carried out with- 

* Indian Companies Act, 1913, Section 107. 
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out creating worx in countless different ways. It employsa large 
amount of staff and labour locally for a number of years in the 
construction of the works ; >rospective consumers of the power 
build new factories and extenc old ones;.large orders are 
placed for hydraulic and ¢.ectrical plant and materials ; and 
when the scheme is complete, a new end permanent demand is 
created for staf and labo_r fo- the operation of the power 
scheme and for the numerous industries, themselves in turn 
reproductive, brought intc existence by the new supply of 
cheap power. Cheap ele:trical energy is one of the most 
valuable ‘‘raw materials’’ of modern times, and'every factor 
contributing to its develapmert should receive the serious 
attention of Government. 

It may be suggested that the necessary authority for 
developing large water-power schemes in India should be 
obtained by means of privzte legislation, as in Great Britain, 
if exceptional powers are necessary. Such procedure is at 
present unknown in India, and, until the Legislative Councils 
have had time to develop, ii cannot be’ assumed that the 
decision of a Parliamentary Committee would be automatically 
accepted by the Legislative Council in the same way as similar 
decisions are accepted automatically in Great Britain. Even 
in Great Britain this prccedure is open to criticism ; only 
recently the Water-Power Xesources Committee of the Board 
of Trade expressed the vie * that a prominent factor in arrest- 
ing tre wider developmen? of water-power schemes in Great 
Britain is the costly, prc:ract2d, and inefficient system of 
obtaming the necessary authority by means of a private Bill. 

COMPULSOEY PuURCH«aSE.—The local authority, or in 
certain circumstances the Local Government, has the option of 
compulsorily purchasing a licersed undertaking after the ex- 
piration of a period not exceeding fifzy years from the date of 
commencement of the licence, at a sum equal to the fair 
market value of the lands, buldings, works, materials, and 
plant of the undertaking at the time of purchase, but excluding 
the generating station unless if is declared in the licence as 
forming part of the undertzking for the purpose of compulsory 
purchase. Tne Indian Elect-icity Act is not clear as to 


* Board of Trade Water-Po.7er Resources Committee, Interim Report, 
February 10, 1919. 
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whether the term ‘‘ generating station’’ includes all the lands, 
reservoirs, and other hydraulic works of a water-power under- 
taking. There should be no doubt in this important matter, 
and the Act should be made clear. 

LOCHABER WATER-POWER AcT.—As an illustration of 
terms obtainable in Great Britain for the development of water- 
power it will be of interest to make some reference to the 
Lochaber Water-Power Act, 1921, an Act to incorporate the 
Lochaber Power Company and to confer powers to-enable 
that company to develop an 80,000 horse-power scheme in 
Scotland, with the primary object of supplying power for the 
smelting of aluminium. The Bill was debated in the House 
and passed by a large majority, and the Act may be regarded 
as a model piece of legislation for establishing a water-power 
undertaking in Great Britain. Under it the company has power 
to borrow on mortgage of the undertaking up to a sum not 
exceeding one-half of the share capital issued, and power to 
pa interest out of capital during the period of construction at 
a rate not exceeding 8 per cent.; it has a period of five years 
from the commencement of the Act within which to exercise its 
powers of compulsory purchase of land, and a period of ten 
years within which to complete the works. The terms for the 
pu-chase of the undertaking by the Board of Trade after 
periods of thirty and sixty years from the ‘date of commence- 
ment of supply are also worthy of Special note. If the purchase 
is made before the expiration of sixty years, the price to be 
paid is the fair market value of the complete undertaking as a 
going concern, and compensation to any company or person 
who suffers loss in consequence of the termination of their 
contract for supply of power from the undertaking. If the 
ptrchase 1s made after the expiration of sixty years, the price 
to be paid is a sum equal to the amount of the capital expended 
or. the undertaking less the value of any physical deterioration ; 
ard compensation to the aluminium company, if that company 
suffers loss by reason of the termination of its contract for 
supply of power from the undertaking. It will be agreed that 
the terms and conditions obtainable in Great Britain for the 
development of water-power schemes are distinctly encourag- 
ing, and it might be added that the terms for the compulsory 
acquisition of land for water-power companies in Great Britain 
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are the same as the terms for the compulsory acquisition of 
land jor other purposes. There is no question of rehabilitating 
the displaced peasants anc farmers elsewhere at an additional 
cost to the power company. 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE.—A large water-power scheme 
takes several years to construct, and a period of four to five 
years must necessarily elapse before the undertaking is com- 
plete. Owing to this and other great difficulties in the way 
of firancing such schemes at the present time from private 
sources, various suggestions have been made as to how the 
State might give financial assistance, Probably three of the 
most interesting and feasible suggestions are : 


1. That the Governmer: Department which is charged with 
the duty of developing water-power might be provided with a 
fund zor the purpose of sterting enterprises with the approval 
of the Treasury.* (Such a fund, for example, might be used 
to make advances to undertakings, to be redeemed within an 
agreed period of, say, twerty years.) 

2. That the State, acter careful investigation, might 
guarantee a suitable minim interest on the necessary capital, 
sharing at the same time n any profits beyond the amount 
necessary to provide that irterest.T 7 

3. That a local authority might take up shares in the electric 
supply undertaking of its district, sufficient to make it the 
important or predominant shareholder. 


As regards the last suggestion, which is stated to have been 
workir.g satisfactorily in Germany befcre the war, it is claimed 
that ir: this way the public authority would protect the public 
and give the company the benefit of its superior credit, while 
at the same time the benefits of private enterprise would be 
preserved. If this system were adopted in India, the authority 
to hold the shares would be ‘he Local Government, which is in 
a position to guide the ultimate economic development of large 
systems of interconnected generating stations supplying power 
to a number of towns and incustrial centres, the actual distribu- 
tion of the energy to the public being undertaken, if desired, 
by municipalities within the -imits of their respective areas. 


* Board of Trade Water-Power Resources Committee, Secor:d Interim 
Report, June 5, 1920., ; 

+ Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies (London) Water-Power Com- 
mittee, >reliminary Report, July 1918. 

t Second Report on the Water-Power Eesources of India (Government 
of India), 1920. 
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It is doubtful, however, whether Governments or munici- 
palities for many years to come will have funds which can be 
pu: to such a purpose, and particularly so in India, where so 
much money is urgently needed for the improvement and 
extension of irrigation schemes, roads, railways, and town 
water-supplies and drainage works. Further, these sugges- 
tions seem to be based on the assumption that, short of giving 
financial assistance, Government has already gone as far as it 
can to meet the promoter of water-power schemes. 

This can hardly be claimed to be so in India, where Govern- 
ment’s policy with respect to the development of its water- 
power resources has not had time to crystallize. The more 
expeditious way for the present of encouraging the develop- 
ment of India’s water-powers lies in inducing Government to 
review its policy regarding water-power concessions, with the 
object of seeing how it can be stabilized and how water-power 
concessions can be made more attractive in future, rather than 
in attempting to obtain financial assistance from a Government 
already hard presstd to find funds for other and perhaps more 
urgent public works. If Government is in a position to render 
financial assistance in the development of the country’s water- 
pewers, that assistance could best be given in the construction 
of the roads and railways, which are usually necessary in any 
large scheme, and are works which eventutilly can be opened 
to general public use, and also in the rehabilitation, where con- 
sidered proper, of the ryot displaced from areas submerged by 
storage reservoirs. - 

WATER-POWER RESOURCES AND SURVEYS.—During 
and since the war the question of developing the water-power 
resources of the British Empire has received a great deal of 
prominence and attention. The Conjoint Board of Scientific 
Societies in London formed a Water-Power Committee to 
report on what is at present being done to ascertain the amount 
and distribution of water-power in the British Empire, and 
three reports were submitted.* The Board of Trade appointed 
a Water-Power Resources Committee in 1918 to examine and 
report on the water-power resources of the United Kingdom, 


4 Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies (London) Water-Power Com- 
mittee, Preliminary Report, July, r918; Second Report, March, 1918; 
Third Report, January, rg2r. 
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the terms of reference being suzsequently enlarged, and the 
Committee was directed to cons:der and report “what steps 
shoulc be taken to ensure that the water resources of the 
country are properly conserved and fully and systematically 
utilized for all purposes.” Thiz Committee has issued four 
reports.* A separate report f was issued for Ireland. 

The Indian Industrial Ccmmiss:on appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India in May,.1g:6, tc examine and report on the 
possibilities of further mdus:rial development in Indiz, recom- 
mended in its report that Government should make a sys- 
tematic survey of the country to ascertain what hydro-electric 
possibilities exist. Acting on txis suggestion, two eminent 
engineers were appointed § in 1¢28, with instructions to look 
into the question and to make recommendations as to how the 
work should be carried out. After these officers hac made a 
tour over India and Burma < preliminary report || was published 
inzrg1q. It was then decided that the survey should b2 carried 
out in each province under the orders of the Local Government, 
in consultation with the two officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment oz India to take charge of the whole survey. The survey 
is now proceeding on these lines, and a second report 4] was 
published in 1920. | : 

- The Indian water-power surver has up to the present dis- 
closed the existenc® of over 130 possible water-power sites, of 
which, however, only a smalk percentage have been thoroughly 
examined. It is estimated that there is a total of 1,774,000 
continuous electrical horse-power already in sight in India. 
This is vastly below the actuzl avauable power “hat final results 
of the survey will disclose. Maey millions of horse-power 
could certainly be obtained from thz Himalayan Mountains and 
the great rivers of Burma. Fer example, the combined 


* Board of Trade Water-Powe: Resources Committe2, Interim Report, 
February to, 1919; Second Inter-m Repat, June 5, 1920; Third Interim 
Report (Tidal Power), December 1, 1920: Final Report, November 17, 
IQ214 l 

ft Board of Trade, Report of the Wazer-Power Resources of Ireland 
Sub-Committee, December 6, 1922. 

{ Report of the Indian Industrial Commission (1916-1918), Chapter VI. 

§ The late Mr. G. T. Barlcv, c.1z., Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, and Ltr. J. W. Meares, M.INST.C.£., Elec- 
trical Adviser to the Government of India 

|| Preliminary Report on the Water-Power Resources of India, 191g. 

T Secoad Report,on the Water-Power Resources of India, 1929. 
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minimum discharges of the Indus, Chenab, Jhelum, Sutlej, 
Beas, Jumna, and Ravi Rivers amounts to over 36,000 cubic 
fee- a second, where they enter the plains,* which is equivalent 
to over 3,000,000 horse-power per 1,000 feet of fall; and 
these rivers and the tributaries that feed them rise in mountains 
up to 20,000 feet or more in altitude. Similar considerations 
apply to the Ganges, the Sarda, and maay rivers rising outside 
British India to the east up to the Brahmaputra, and again in 
Burma to the Irrawaddy and the Salween. The bulk of these 
tremendous resources will, however, remain untouched for 
many years, until electrical engineers develop means of trans- 
mitting energy economic&lly up to distar.ces as great as 500 to 
1,000 miles. This is not improbable. Fifty years ago, one 
would have viewed the economic transmission of electrical 
energy up to distances as great as 250 miles as equally 
improbable ; yet we do that now. 

“able I. gives a list of the existing hydro-electric plants in 
India, totalling 91,325 electric horse-power installed; and 
Table II. a list of plants being installed, totalling 148,750 
electrical horse-power. It may be noted that, out of a total 
capacity of 240,075 electrical horse-power of plant installed 
and undtr construction in India, 189,000 electrical horse- 
power, or 79 per cent. of the total for India, is for the supply 
of power to Bombay City, and is due to the enterprise of an 
Indian firm, Messrs. Tata Sons ofBomkay. The development 
of water-power in Bombay will be referred to later in detail. 


TABLE I.—ExistTiInG HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS IN INDIA. 


Installed, 
-Electrical Horse- Fower. 


Bengal : 

Darjeeling Municipality ae os Bs 600 
Bombay : 

Bhatghar Dam s aoe sas sxi 300 

Gokak Water-Power Co. l en ssi -BSTOO 

Tata Hydro-Electric P.S. Co. ots w+» 50,000 
Burma : 

Burma Ruby Mines ... at oe ee 560 

Kanbank Wolfram Mine... aa ie 500 
Kashmir : 

Jammu Power Installation ... site see O20 

Jhelum Power Installation ... oi “ee. 5,300 
Madras : 

Government Cordite Factory oe sae. “BGO 


* Preliminary Report on the Water-Power Resources of India, r919, 
P- 47. 
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Installed, 
Electrical Horse- Power. 

Mysore : 

Cauvery Power Sckeme si sio 22,650 
North-West Frontier : 

Malakhand Canal ies ie sai 330 
Patiala : 

Patiala H.E. Scheme sae ee ie 285 
Punjab : 

Amritsar H.E. Works eta R she 270 

New Egerton Woollen Mills oe Sre goo 

Simla Municipality ... ee as 1. 1,680 
Travancere : 

Pulivassal H.E. Scheme sis sie 530 
United Provinces : 

Ganges Head-works ... ‘ho PE m 600 

Mussoorie Municipehty ger uae ae. 244.00 





Total ee base a Sd. 203,325 


TaBLE II.—Hypro-ELectric FLANTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN INDIA. 


Plant being Installed, 
Electrical Horse-Power, 


Bombay : 

Andhra Valley P.£. C>. n... 0 ans ..- 64,000 

Tata Power Co. age sis ei ia 25000 * 
Sikkim : i 

Burn and Co.’s project sas me No details 
Burma : 

Burma Mines, Ltd. ... ssi ali wee = 9,750 


Total ae vies wai ws 148,750 


It was not the intention of the Government of India on 
appointing the survey officecs that they should design complete 
hydro-electric schemes, anf the objects of the survey for the 
preserit are limited to ascertaming—(1) where water-power 
can bə developed, (2) how much power can be developed, 
(3) on what lines the development should proceed, and 
(4) whether a particular development will te (comparatively 
speaking) a cheap one, a moderately expensive one, a very 
expensive or, perhaps, prohabitive one.f It is doubtful whether 
Government can do more than this, because to justify expendi- 
ture on the design of a power scheme in detail a substantial 
market for the power must be assured and a knowledge of the 
requirements of that market ascertained. These are generally 
difficult and complex problems, involving a great deal of private. 

*-The first stage of development. The final stage will be 150,000 
electrical horse-power. 


T ‘ The Hydro-Electric Survey of India,” by J. W. Meares, Journal 
of Indian Industries and Labour. May, 1921, p. 149. 
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negotiation with manufacturing firms, and should, be left to 
private promoters. Further, whatever information may be 
provided by Government, a company undertaking a scheme 
must depend upon its own engineers for the correctness of the 
design from a commercial point of view. Certain details such 
zs “he profile of a dam are, however, subject to the approval of 
Government before the work is put in hand, the object of this 
aprroval being to ensure that the works have been so designed 
and shall be so constructed as not to be a source of dagger to 
th= public, or interfere with existing rights. 

-nformation valuable te the water-power engineer already 
exists in India, in maps published by the Government Survey, 
and in the rainfall and river gauging records of the Meteoro- 
logical and Irrigation Departments. The Survey Department 
has published a survey on a scale of one inch to the mile of the 
whole of the country, including Native States, which is very 
accurate and gives all necessary levels and points on which to 
base a detail survey of any part. This survey is undergoing 
revision, and the new survey sheets give definite contours from 
which, generally, a rough idea can at once be formed of the 
pessibilities of a water-power site when studied in conjunction 
with available rainfall records. 

Accurate records, extending over a large number of years, 
of the intensity and amount of rainfall, together with river- 
geuging records, are essential for the proper design of water- 
perwer schemes. A great deal of information on these subjects 
hes already been recorded by the Meteorological and Irriga- 
tion Departments, and by railway companies, tea-gardens, 
ard other private concerns, but it is desirable that.all existing 
m=srmation should be compiled in a general statement, and 
early steps taken to supplement it by establishing additional 
rainfall and river gauging stations over promising water-power 
districts. This important matter is receiving the attention of 
(gzvernment, and in a few years all essential information for 
the development of India’s water-powers should be available in 
a concise form for general public use. 

An interesting feature of the Final Report of the Water- 
>awer Resources Committee of the Board of Trade is the 
Resport therein published of the Water Resources Sub-Com- 
mictee, under the Chairmanship of Dr. J. F. Crowley, on the 
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compilation and recording of data. The system thereia eut- 
lined and illustrated has much that should recommend it to the 
attention of the Government of India, witk a view to ad3p-ion 
in India. Such a system started in the early stages >f the 
water-power survey ofa count-y would go a long way in 
simplifying the work of the surve~, and in presenting its results 
to the public in a concise and comprehensive form. 
WATER-POWERS OF THE WESTERN GHATS.—I- has 
already been pointed out that a great deal of detailed informa- 
tion is available from various sources on the present knovleige 
of India’s water-power resources, and on the uses zo wkich 
those resources might be put. But as an illustraticn of the 
importance of their developmen: in the interests oZ the in- 
dustrie! progress of India, the writer will give a brief out ine of 
what has been and is being done to harness the water-porers . 
of the Western Ghats. We hav= seen that the hydro-e ectric 
schemes constructed and under construction in the Western 
Ghats constitute about 80 per cent. of the total hydro-e-eciric 
undertakings in hand in India and Burma, and form by far the 
greatest development of weter-poewer in the East. It is pactly 
because of this, and partly because the. writer has for many 
years been personally connected with the construction of these 
hydro-electric undertakings, and is therefore more familiar 
with taem than With simiar undertakings in other pacts of 
India, that he has selected them ior a brief description. | 
The accompanying map and Table III. give a gensral cut- 
line and particulars of the existing and contemplated Ekycro- 
electric undertakings in the Western Ghats, and their location 
with respect to Bombay City, the railway systems. and 
contemplated new industriel centres ; contours of the average 
annual rainfall in inches over the catchment areas of the vater- 
power schemes are also given. There are four hydrc-elsc‘ric 
schemes under the managing agency of Messrs. Tata Sons, 
Ltd.—namely, the undertakings of the Andhra Valley Power 
Supply Co., the Tata Hycro-Electric Power Supply Co. end 
the Tata Power Co., and the Kayna River project. These 
four schemes completed would be capable of suprlyng 
Bombay City and neighbourhood with g1s,coo dectrizal 
horse-power (for 3,600 hours sach year) at a max-mam 
charge of # anna (or three-farthiags) per unit. A much less 
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charge than this is, of course, feasible for electrometallurgical 
and electrochemical industries located near the power stations. 
I: will be observed that each scheme, for the present, is being 
tndertaken by a separate company, but that all are under the 
same management, and, it may be added, there are working 
zgreements between the several companies. There is, there- 
tore, no overlapping of interests or duplication of systems in 
che dstribution of the energy to the public, a state of affairs 
whick does exist in many parts of Great Britain, where a 
nurter of power companies supply power in the same areas, 
with zhe result that the public have to pay more for their supply 
of elsctricity than would otherwise be the case. In fact, one 
of the primary. objects of the newly appointed Electricity Com- 
missoners is to unravel this unfortunate state into which the 
electric supply of Great Britain has drifted. We will now 
consider each scheme indicated on the map in order from north 
to south, and then review the development of Bombay City, 
the market for this great source of power. 

The Igatpuri project, which is not as yet designed in detail, 
may find an outlet for its power in the electrification of the 
Thull Ghat section of the G.I.P. Railway near lgatpuri, and 
in providing power for industries at Igatpuri, in the Deccan, 
where there is one of the finest all-the-year-round climates for 
incustrial labour in peninsular India. Nasik, a few miles from 
Igatpuri, at present chiefly famdus for its golf-course, is an 
extremely ancient and important Indian town, and on account 
of its position and delightful and constant climate was once 
suggested as a site for the capital of India. More recently it 
has been suggested as a site where the Government of Bombay 
could establish permanent headquarters. As regards the power 
ste, the writer believes that a catchment area of about 
€o square miles can be utilized, with a head of 1,000 feet 
cn the turbines and an available storage capacity of some 
3,000 million cubic feet in the proposed reservoirs. The 
scheme is probably capable of an output of 20,000 electrical 
‘lorse-power ex power-house for 3,600 hours per annum. 

The Andhra Valley Power Supply Co.’s undertaking has 
been under construction about five years, and is now nearing 
completion, and will commence the supply of power to the 
public in a few months’ time. The entire project was designed 
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by wr. H. P. Gibbs, a director of Messrs. Tata Sons, and 
carried out under his supervision by his staf in Bombay. 
After the flotation of the company and commencement of works, 
he was assisted by the late Sir Michael Nethersole, Inspector- 
Gereral of Trrigation in India, who was appointed Chief 
Hydraulic Engineer to the company upon his retirement from 
Government service. The generating plant consists of six 
8,000 kilowatt sets, generating current at 5,000 volts, 
50 cycles. The energy will be transmitted to Bombay City 
at 100,000 volts, over a transmission line 56 miles in length, 
where it will be transformed down to 20,000 volts and dis- 
tributed at that pressure’to the consumers by underground 
cab.es. The company, realizing that war and post-war prices 
for lant and materials would greatly increase the development 
costs over and above the estimates, was able through equitable 
co-operation with the Bombay mill-owners to secure a contract 
price of 0'725 anna per unit for the supply at 20,000 volts. 
The mill-owners-will bear the cost of transforming from that 
pressure to 2,000 velts, the standard pressure for mill-driving 
in tae city, and provide and install their own electrical equip- 
ment for driving the mills. The whole output of this under- 
taking is sold, and the success of the enterprise well assured. 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Power Co.’s undertaking has 
been in operation for six years. A detailed description of this 
scheme was given in a paper read before the Royal Society of 
Arts in April, 1918, by Mr. Alfred Dickinson, Consulting 
Engineer to the company. It was the first scheme of such 
magnitude to be undertaken in India, and its success is largely 
responsible for the very extensive development of water-power 
in zhe Western Ghats now in progress. It is at present 
supplying the cotton industry of Bombay with an average load 
of ebout 40,000 horse-power. A charge of o'5 anna per unit 
is made for the supply of energy at 2,000 volts ; and a charge 
of 0°55 anna per unit for‘supply, including the equipment of 
the mills by the power company with motors, cables, switch- 
gear, starters, etc., and their complete upkeep. The 
mpany is paying a dividend on the ordinary share capital at 
itato 8 per cent. per annum. | 
struction of the Tata Power Co.’s undertaking, also 
and designed by Mr. Gibbs, was commenced in 
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191g. and is being carried out by the company’s own con- 
struction staff under the advice of the Tata Enginzering Co., 
consulting engineers to the prcject. It is designed for the 
ultimate supply of 150,000 Acrse-power to tke City of 
Bombay, but fer the present only sufficient Plant will be 
installed for the supply of 75,oco horse-power. Applications 
aggregating to 50,000 horse-pewer have already been regis- 
tered on the waiting list of this undertaking, which, inter- 
connected with the Andhra Valey and Tata Hydro-Electric 
schemes, will assist in the supply of power for the electrification 
of.the Bombay City, suburbaa, ard Ghat sections of the 
railways. An unfortunate delay has’cccurred in the construc- 
tion of this undertaking, arising out of an active opposition on 
the part of the inhabitants of the lands that will be submerged 
by the storage reservoir to the acquisition of their properties. | 
On account of this opposition the construczion of the main dam ` 
and other hydraulic works has keen suspendec by the 
company, with the object of effecting a friendly se=tlement to 
the dispute. The principle involvec—namely, taat of the 
compulsory acquisition of land Hr public purposes—is one of 
such paramount importance to the progress of Ind- that one 
looks to the support of all shades of political opinion‘locally to 
assist in a solution. It is only fair to add that the inhabitants 
of the valley direttly concerned are only partly responsible for 
the trouble ; and that they, under the exceptional terms of the 
acquisition and on account of the large demand the works will 
create for labour, will benefit comsiderably by the cau ye out 
of the scheme. 

The Koyna River project, originated and invest: gated by 
the writer, is capable of an outpat of 50,000 electrical horse- 
power (for 3,600 hours each yeer), and is intended to provide 
energy for electrometallurgical end electrochemical industries 
located near the power stations for public electric supply in _ 
Bombay City, as an extension to the supply from the existing 
three power-supply companies’ undertakings, and tor public 
electric supply to all towns within eccnomic range of electric 
power transmission. The proposal tc establish electromet-’ 
lurgical and electrochemical industries at the Koynz s% 
first comprehensty re scheme of its kind thoroughly iny 
in India, and in connection wita this scheme Mes 
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Sons and their associates in the project have incurred consider- 
able expense in having it thoroughly examined and surveyed, 
and in obtaining and thoroughly proving the necessary mineral 
deposits to complete the scheme in all its essential features. 
As stated in the Times Trade Supplement, February 21, 1920, 
‘there is every reason to anticipate that the Tata concern, 
having created a large industrial centre in a remote jungle area 
of Bihar for iron and steel production, will be instrumental in 
creating one o: the largest factory centres in India for electro- 
chemical industries.’’ 

DEVELOPMENT OF BoMmBAY.—Reference has already 
been made to the important bearing that an existing or assured 
market for power has on the question of water-power develop- 
ment. It will therefore be of interest to review the development 
of Bombay City and its relation to the Western Ghats power 
resources. 

Bombay City is the premier port of India, has a population 
of about 1,200,000, and is by far the most important centre 
of cotton spmning*and weaving in India. The traffic in and 
out of the city over the railways in 1913-14 was 4,872,000 
tons, and the total value of the trade of its port in 1918-19 was 
4£164,044,060, in private and Government merchandise. 

The chief industry of the city is, of course, the spinning and 
weaving of cotton, but there are many important woollen 
and flour mills, general’ engineerifig and railway workshops, 
oil mills and chemical factories. In the year 1916 there 
were 266 cotton mills in India, containing 6,839,877 spindles 
and 110,268 looms, and employing on an average 274,361 
hands daily ; of these, Bombay City possessed 86 mills, con- 
taining 2,984,375 spindles and 53,205 looms, and employed 
118,303 hands. If this number of spindles and looms in 
Bombay City m 1916 had been driven electrically, they would 
have required a supply of approximately 100,000 electrical 
horse-power. 

The foregoing figures show that nearly half of the spinning 
and weaving of cotton in India is concentrated in Bombay 
City. At present about 1,000,000 bales of cotton are con- 
sumed annually by the city mills, and in addition about 
1,400,000 bales are exported from its port. It is obvious that 
this industry will expand indefinitely, tf proper industrial town- 
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planning schemes are carried out, for Bombay Ciy and its 
neighbourhood offer all neczssary facilities in an abundant and 
cheap supply of raw materials, cheap power, a suitable 
climate, experienced labour, low transport charges by sea and 
land, and in pcssessing one of the largest markets for cotton 
goods in existence. It is already the largest centre of the 
cotton industry in India, anc when one considers the conditions 
under which tke 300,000,000 population of India ar present 
exist, sne is impressed wit the great future lying before the 
cotton industry of Bombay City. Table IV. gives the growth 
of the spinning and weaving of cotton in the city during the 
last fifty years. f 


- Tague I1V.—Bomrar Ciry Corron MILLS. 








Cotton 

Year No. of A = Hands consumed 

endin by Spindles, _ coms, employed 

June a a“ : Daily. oes. 
1865 IO 249,984. 3,378 6,557 No record 
1870 I0 290,920 4,090 8,103 5 
1875 | 27 752,634 75731 13,552 33 
1880 32 987,676 1c,856 29,4.17 220,354 
1885 | 49 | 1,347,390 [2,011 41,545 "392,498 
1890 | 70 | 1,895,660 £35735 59,139 636,234 
1895 69 2,123,892 20,217 75,740 815,394 
1900 82 2,536,891 22,215, 72,914 744,800 
1905 8I 2,516,916 2&,073, 92,924 I,072,4.52 
IQIO 89 2,824,046 41,931 104,550 953,450 
IQI3 go 2,925,996 45,250 110,033 1,072,210° 
1916 86 2,934,575 53,205 118,303 1,096,174. 
I9I9 86 | 2,934,476 30,778 126,368 999,756 


Sir George Curtis, in a paper read before the Royal Society 
of Ars in'June, 1921, on the Development of Bombay, 
detailed schermes now taken ir hand by the Government of 
Bombay, the City Improvement Trust, the Municipality, and 
` the Port Trust, under the far-seeing leadership of His Excel- 
lency Sir Georze Lloyd, wrich will cost a total of 30 crores of 
rupees, or roughly £20,09c,oco, to complete. This will 
convey a good impression oT tie rapid and extensive expansion 
at present going on in the cty. The Governmert schemes 
are being cared out by the newly created Development 
Department, under Sir Lawless Hepper, Director of Develop- 
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ment, and consist chiefly of the Back Bay Reclamation Scheme, 
which is intended to reduce congestion in the southern portion 
of the city, supply residential accommodation for the higher 
classes, and meet the requirements of the Military Department ; 
ar. industrial housing scheme of 50,000 one-roomed tenements 
for the working classes; residential and industrial town- 
planning schemes on the islands of Salsette and Trombay ; 
ard industrial town-planning schemes outside the city boun- 
deries. For maay years the city had suffered from a*marked 
stortage of hoising accommodation, especially for the 
working classes, and it js estimated that during and since the 
war the population of the city has increased by 25 per cent., 
owing to the increase in demand for labour. The Government 
includes in its to-vn-planning schemes the laying out of a new 
industrial town af Ambarnath Station, on the G.I.P. Railway, 
scme 30 miles trom the city. This scheme will probably 
prove the first step towards a real solution of the congestion in 
Bombay, which 2xists mainly in the working classes quarter. 
The new industrial town will obtain abundant supplies of water 
from the discharze of the Andhra Valley Power Supply Co.’s 
power-house ; lie’ adjacent to one of the big electric power 
transmission lines, from which it can draw cheap power ; have 
adequate road and railway facilities ; and will be capable of 
unlimited expanson. Although the scheme was only initiated 
ezrly in rọ21, sites for three factories had been definitely 
allotted by March, 1921.* 

Other areas, not included in the scope of Government’s 
present programme, are indicated on the accompanying map, 
where it is possible that new industries may be established. 
The sites on the Deccan at Igatpuri, Poona, Satara, and. 
Karad, all lying about 2,000 feet above sea-level, have special 
chim in offering a much superior all-the-year-round climate 
fcr industrial work than Bombay City, Ambarnath, and other 
Kor" sites. (The Konkan is the lowlying strip of land 
" „ween the Western Ghats and the sea.) It has been claimed 
that labour is 25 per cent. more efficient in such a climate as 
that of Igatpuri zhan in the Bombay City or Konkan climate. 
In addition to this, all these sites, Igatpuri, Poona, Satara, and 


* Report on the Working of the Development Department for the 
period ending March 31, 1921, Bombay Development Department. 
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Karad, can obtain abundant supplies of cheap power and water 
from the Western Ghats, are well served with roads and rail- 
ways, and can tap new sources of labour. Satara, Karad, 
Khed, and Chiplun are possible sites for electrometa_lurgical, 
electrochemical and other industries dependent upor. electric 
power irom the Koyna scheme. 

The map als3 gives ‘the alignment of a projected railway, 
originally proposed many years ago, running trom the Deccan 
at Karad on the existing Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway, down the Western Ghats near Kumbharli, and then 
along the Konkan past the Koyna and Tata Power Co.'s 
schemes to Hog Island, on the east side of Bombay Harbour, 
where there is a favourable site for an all-the-year-round ferry 
across the harbour to the existing port. The primary object 
of this lme was to facilitate the transport of labour between 
Bombay City and its main sources along the Konkan. The 
development of water-power along the Western Ghats and the 
proposed estabishment of industries on the Konkan have 
created new interest in this railway project, and it was sur- 
veyed by the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Co. in 
1920, under the authority of the Railway Board. ‘The con- 
struction of the line, with a connection to the G.I.P. Railway 
near Kalyan, would make a considerable and desirable 
improvement to the existing indifferent communications along 
the Konkan, especially during the monsoon season, when the 
small ports of the Konkan are not accessible, and greatly assist 
the growth of industries by facilitating the transport cf labour 
and goods. It would also open up an additional route from’ 
Bombay to the railway systems of South India. 

For many rezsons it is desirable that industries at such an 
important and growing centre as the port of Bombay should 
not be concentrated in one lace. To minimize the effect of 
labour troubles alone, it is better to split up the industrial 
population into comparatively small and separated towns ; and 
it is probable that industries will in time spring up at all the 
centres indicated, each centre offering its own special 
advantages. 

The development of Bombay and the developmen: of the 
Western Ghats water-powers are to a great extent interdepen- 
‘dent, and it is doubtful whether the ambitious development 
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schemes initiated by Government in 1920 would have been so 
fully justified had it not been for the existence of the immense 
resources of cheap water-power in thé Western Ghats, one of 
the greatest water-power resources of the world. Bombay 
hes no hope of a cheap supply of coal, and has to depend upon 
ccal railed and shipped over great distances. The importance 
of water-power to Bombay City was brought forcibly home 
during the war, when the railways and shipping were worked 
zo their utmost limit for war purposes. Anyone acquainted 
with conditions in Bombay during the war will realize the 
disaster that would have overtaken its industries had, under 
such conditions, those industries depended upon, say, 250,000 
electrical horse-power generated from coal. Yet in very few 
years now Bombay industries and railways will depend upon 
that amount of electric power. 

This brief review of the development of Bombay is sufficient 
to emphasize the great public importance of the development 
of the water-power resources of the Western Ghats. It may 
fairly be claimed ‘that the prosperity and happiness of the 
population for many hundreds of miles round Bombay City will 
in time be measured by the extent to which the great water- 
powers of the Western Ghats are developed and utilized. To 
effect this development every possible encouragement and 
assistance must be given by Government, and some important 
amendments made to existing laws. The attitude of those 
politicians who are inclined to urge the ryots not to yield up 
their land for essential works, even on the basis of adequate 
compensation, will also have to be modified. If this paper 
draws the attention of Government to these important matters, 
the aim of its author will have been served. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the East India Association was held at the Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, on Monday, February 20, 1922, at which a iecture was given by 
Mr. Arthur T. Armall, B.SC., M.INSI.C.E.. A.M.ILE.E., M.LE. (India), entitled, 
“ Hydre-Electric Power in India.” S.r Thomas H. Holland, x.c.s.1, 
K.C.LE., occupied the chair, and the following ladies and gentlemen, 
amongs: others, w2re present: The Rigat Hon. Lord Lamington, G.c.M.G., 
G.C.LE., Sir Lional Jacob, K.c.3.1. Sz Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, 
K.C,.LE., Sir John G. Cumming, E.C.I.E. C.S.I, Sir Francis Spring, K.C.LE., 
Mr. A. Porteous, c.1.£., Mr. Samuel Digoy, c.1.£., Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell, 
C.LE., CB.E., and Mrs. Campbell, Mr. E. H. Brown, c.1.., Mr. D. G. 
Choudhari, Mr. =. J. P. Richer, Miss Scatcherd, Miss Nina Corner, 
Mr. G. B. Tadwalker, Mr. D. R. C de Al*is, Dr. J. F. Crowley, Mr. G. E. A. 
Catchatoor, Colorel Ranken, Cclonel A. S. Roberts and Mrs. Roberts, 
Mr. W. H. Molesworth, Major-General Beresford Lovett, Mr. E. Wilkins, 
Mr. O. M. Rolleston, Mr. A. Lupton, Colonel Minshall, Mr. F. C. Chan- 
ning, Major Sothen, Mrs. A. M. T. Jackson, Mr. S. P. Pears, Mr. C. P. 
Caspersz, Mr. B Lane, Mr. E. Worthington, Professor and Mrs. 
Bickerton, Dr. J. A. Harker, M-s. anc Miss Corfield, Mr. K. N. Rau, 
Mr. R. L. Narayenan, Mrs. Whize, Mt J. Gordon, Mrs. Maftley, Mrs. 
Floyd, Lieut.-Colonel T. S. B. Williarcs, Major W. H. C. Coates, Mr. 
E. G. Fleming, M-. H. S. Rooke, Mr. FE. E. Eccles, Mr, C. S. Thomson, 
Mr. C. E. Simmonds, Mr. R. Hazle on, Mr. C. S. Meik, Mr. S. N. 
Bardhar, Mr. S. Mahadeva, andir. Stealey Rice, Hon. Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN: My lord, ladies acd gentlemen, more than sixteen 
years ago, impressed with the potentic. value of the newly discovered 
aluminium ores of India and the necessity for cheap electric power for 
their development. I recommendec the Government of India to obtain 
from all the locai Governments whatever information they had then avail- 
able with regard so the water-power resources of each Province. In a 
paper that was published last May in the Journal of Indian Industries and 
Labour Mr. Mear2s, Electrical Adviser to the Government of India, 
described the products of this inquire as “sometimes misleading and 
generally inaccurate,” 

Nothiag much more substantizl was evolved by a Government agency 
till after the Indian Industrial Commis:_on took up the question afresh, 
and in -918 urgec the institution of a systematic hydro-electric survey, 
which was inaugurzted in the following cold weather. As a restlt of this 
first gereral recornaissance, we now Enow to what extent tke natural 
resources of the ccuntry have been neg-2cted hitherto. As President of 
the Industrial Commission, and afterwar=s as the member of Government 
_ responsible for the administration of the Uydro-Electric Survey, I naturally 
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look forward with special interest to hearing the views of a distinguished 
engineer who has spent some years in a detailed examination of the 
possible power sites of the Western Ghats. Mr. Arnall is one of those 
who, with real technical significance, see in running water one of the “ raw 
materials” of a country, not as mere water, but as a source of inexpensive 
energy. The technical specialists whom I see in the audience to-day will 
know the full meaning of the expression “ cheap electrical energy,” especi- 
ally in a Province like Bombay, where there is practically no coal, and 
where there is also no oil. They know how some industries can flourish 
only in family groups, and they know also that whole families must remain 
absolutely undeveloped unless we can obtain energy in a mobile form at a 
very low rate. But the development of hydro-electric power means in 
eccnomic principle something very much more than mere cheap energy. 
It is one of those raw materials that is not used up with using. It is not 
like a coal-mine or an oil well—what our economists call a “ wasting 
asset.” Itis but the interception of energy provided by Nature, or what 
has been aptly called by Mr. Meares, whom I referred to just now, as 
‘“‘ Nature’s gift of gravity.” The coal-miner, from the day that he starts 
werk, robs and destroys for ever the natural resources of his field ; the oil- 
driller squanders the accumulated energy of geological ages; but the 
hydro-electric engineer merely intercepts a product that Nature continually 
reproduces, and by the very same process inevitably wastes at the same 
rate, whether it is used or neglected. Now, neglect to intercept this 
natural waste merely forces a country to draw out and dissipate its accumu- 
lated capital in the form of coal and oil. The first reconnaissance survey 
that was made by Mr. Barlow and Mr. Meares showed that there was in 
India recoverable water-power to the extent at least of over one and three- 
quarter million horse-power ; that is to say, roughly,sas much as India gets 
from her annual output of coal. Delay in harnessing even that much 
power—and that is not the total by a long way—means a direct annual 
loss of something that might be estimated roughly in value at about 
5,000,000 pounds sterling, and such neglect delays the whole growth of the 
country in several ways, even endangering the security of India among 
other civilized nations. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I will not keep from you any longer the 
privilege of hearing first-hand the considered views of a practical engineer 
who has already proved that the wasted water-power of India can be 
turned to commercial account by Indians and for the benefit of their 
industries. I will now ask Mr. Arnall to read his paper. (Applause.) 

The paper was then read, and received with applause. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, Mr: Arnall’s paper falls 
naturally into two parts; the first part discusses the conditions that are 
necessary to facilitate private enterprise in the utilization of the water- 
power which is now being wasted in India; and the second part gives 
us, aS a concrete example, a comprehensive survey of the schemes which 
have been projected for development along the western escarpment of 
the Deccan plateau. The second part provides the inspiration for the 
first. The scheme which has been outlined shows how concerted action 
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on the part of th> hydraulic engineer, the electrician, the railway engineer, 
and ike technical industrialist, will revolutionize—I do not think that is 
too strong a worc—the economic configuration of Western India. It will 
provide a living sor thousands who now exist—one cannot use the word 
live—f:om hand :o mouth on the land, threatened annually with starvation 
by the vagaries o° the monsoon. It will appreciably add to the Govern- 
ment revenues, which will be required in yearly increasing amounts to 
meet the legitimate needs of an expanding civilization. It will retard, 
‘and ths is an important point, the heavy drain on the coal resources of 
the country, which are already being threatened with relative depletion. 
The railways, wkich are now overloaded by coal traffic from Behar to 
Bombay, .will be free to hancle more expensive and more valuable 
produccs. It wll facilitate the retention in India cf money or its 
equivalent in raw materials—the same thing—which is now sent out of 
the country to par for impcrted manufactures, It wi:l add to the security 
of India by the Iccal manufacture of specialized munitions which, as we 
learned during the Great War, may be cut off during any further inter- 
nationa. complications. 

Most of these a-e wicely known truisms that need no further Ciscussion ; 
but it is important to keep in mind the fact that Mr. Arnall’s project is 
not the dream of an economic visionary; it is the finished >roduct of 
many years of solid work, undertaken by a band of, very critical and very 
conservative exper-s at the expense of an Indian firm who hav2 shown a 
remarkable combimation of prevision and enterprise controlled by cold 
commercial commonsense. (Hear, hear.) Schemes of this scart require 
for theiz success the concerted action of the commercial public, the 
Government, and thcse leaders of public opinion who direct fcr good or 
evil the manifestations of public spirit. To the detriment of the whole 
country they can b= inhibited by the passive resistance of either of these 
three groups. Every delay in a commercial enterprise adds tc its cost, 
which must be paid for ultimately by the consumer himself. Mr. Arnall 
has referred, for example, to the way in which recent local oppos tion now 
threatens the completion of one of the constituent items in this great 
programme, and an item which I thiak in itself has cost something like a 
crore of rupees aready. One sympathizes with those ryots, whose 
sentimental attachment to their homesteads canno: be compensated 
entirely by money; but when works are undertaken for the general public 
good and under conditions directly profitable to those who are locally 
iInconven‘enced, it should be a privilege of those who mould publi opinion 
to show that their desire for the general welfare of the country takes pre- 
cedence of all politcal sentiments. Patience, however, such as the Tatas 
have shown in this respect, although it must be paid for in casa by the 
industrialist, and th2refore ultimately by the consumer, will secure more 
lasting results than the forcible application of Section 24 of tae Land 
Acquisition Act, wh ch directs that the Court, in determining the amount 
of the compensatior to be paid, shall not take into consideration “any 
disinclina-ion of the person interested to part with the land acquired.” 

Mr. Armall draws attention to the great disadvantage now arismg from 
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the absence of definite rules and precise regulations to govern the grant of 
concessions to develop hydro-electric power. His criticisms are, I think, 
just and very much to the point. Local Governments have so far neither 
rules nor experience to enable them to lay down conditions which will be 
fair to the promoters of these enterprises ; which will be at the same time 
reasonably certain to safeguard the public revenues; will limit the demands 
of those companies who are naturally anxious to forestall imitators and 
competitors; will prevent unduly large projects from inhibiting activity.in 
promoting small local schemes, or, conversely, will prevent small local 
power-stations from preoccupying sites which might be found suitable for 
inclusion in larger schemes of greater general public utility. The Govern- 
ment of India have not been unconscious of this defect or absence of 
rules to control the grant of concessions of the sort Mr. Arnall has referred 
to. Soon after the publication of the first reconnaisance survey by Messrs. 
Ba-low and Meares, which was undertaken on the suggestion of the 
Industrial Commission, we proceeded to review the small amount of facts 
and experience then available for the purpose of formulating general 
principles of a tentative nature on which afterwards to found a set of rules. 
Our intention was to start with general rules analogous to those which are 
now used for the grant of mineral concessions, and then afterwards, with 
the accumulated experience, to draft legislative measures. At the same 
time, in February of lagt year, I introduced a Bill into the Indian Legis- 
lature to amend the Indian Electricity Act as a sort of temporary stop-gap, 
hoping, at any rate, to make it meanwhile more suitable to meet the 
conditions of the larger power concerns that are now developing in India. 
The shortcomings of the Land Acquisition Act, pointed out by the 
Industrial Commission, are not so easily cured. The Act was examined 
in 1920, and lines for amendment were suggested dor criticism through 
local Governments in the ordinary way, Mr. Arnall very fairly calls 
-attention to the disadvantages of the present state of affairs, which leaves 
some doubt whether, and, to what extent, the Land Acquisition Act can be 
used legitimately for the benefit of hydro-electric power schemes other than 
these of ordinary public utility. He points out also that in existing ` 
circumstances any attempt to develop a power scheme of a large kind 
merely leads to the institution of a “vicious circle.” A company cannot 
obtain the benefit of the Act till it is floated; and it cannot fully satisfy 
the principles of company flotation without the certainty of obtaining 
under unequivocal conditions the land necessary for it to work. The 
obscurity of the Land Acquisition Act had led to very embarrassing 
inequalities in its provincial interpretation. Contrary to the views of most 
local authorities, it has been used by some local Governments more than 
once to acquire land on behalf of industrial concerns. In several provinces, 
however, this use of it has been refused. Good authorities also have 
agreed that it can be used legitimately for charitable and philanthropic 
ins:itutions ; equally eminent lawyers have advised the Government that 
the wording of the Act does not admit of this use of it, in spite of the 
explicit statement that was made in the Legislature when the Act was 
amended in 1894. A well-known commentator on English law once 
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cynically remarked that the lawy2r who wrote so as to be understood was 
an enemy to his profession. Well, the Land Acquisition Act, I think, 
must have been crafted by someone who had the interests of his profession 
greatly at heart. But it is obviously desirable now in the interests of 
industries which are, after all, more useful in litigation, that the Act should 
be amended into ordinary hones: man’s English, so as to meet the require- 
ments not only of those who wish to acquire lanc, but thase who are 
equally anxious to dispose of lard. One should remember trat often in 
India it is not so much the unwillingness on the part of the landowner to 
sell as the necessity of obtaining a clear title which makes the use of the 
Land Acquisition Act necessary. 

Most new developments of the sort described by Mr. Arnallclash somewhere 
with vested interests. It is difficult to foresee in the development of hydro- 
electric power, however—at any rate on the Western Ghats—any prospec- 
tive injury to existing interests ; anything that will nct at once, or almost 
at once, bring with it compensating advantages. The colliery owners are 
not likely to ob:ect; they kncw that every new industry means new 
requirements for “uel, and after all the colliery owners of Beharand Bengal 
have more than enough to do to meet the demands of Eastern India. The 
railway companies will lose part of their long freights from east to west, but 
under existing conditions the transport of coal at low freight rates merely 
reduces their opportunities for hendling more valuable gcods, whilst those 
railways serving -he newly developed areas will have an opportunity of 
handling new raw materials and new finished products. Steamship com- 
panies engaged om the West Coast trade may find that part cf heir traffic 
is being diverted to the proposed new Konkan railway. Bat they will 
remember that when new industries spring up, the railway will have to serve 
the new industria azeas, or it will not be constructed at all, ard that the 
two together are more likely tc help than to injure the steamship com- 
panies. With regard to those wko have any fear on this score, | would like 
to invite them to learn a lesson f-om the Manchester Ship Canel. In the 
early go’s, when I was a fellow of the Owens College, one might have 
imagined from the general local talk of Manchester that the people looked 
forward to the davs when they would make trips down to see the ruins of 
old Liverpool. Eut, although the Ship Canal has raised an inland town like 
Manchester to ke the fifth port for tonnage in the United Kingdom, 
Liverpool is greater than ever, There was evidently room fo- both, and 
there is room, tor, for the proposed Konkan railway as muck as for the 
shipping on the West Coast. Each will create traffic for the other if they 
work together. (Hear, hear.) 

The development of electric sower on a large scale is important, not 
because of its excended use for lighting, or as a simple motire power in 
mills, but because especially it is possible, by utilizing the main :oad for the 
mills, at the same time to spare energy at very low rates for chemicai and metal- 
lurgical manufactures that cannct be attempted economically in any other 
way. Most of these are essential munitions of war, ordinary as well as lethal. 
Their separate manufacture in each of our great Dominions is now essential 
for military reasors, as well as inportant on economical grounds; and till 
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Incia can prodtce sulphuric acid at, say, £3 aton, and electrical power at, 
say. £3 per electrical horse-power, the rest of her resources in coal and iron, 
lead, copper, zinc, leather, etc., will be so much loot for any other power 
tha: can dodge the British Navy. Narcotic soothing syrups, like the 
Lezgue of Naticns and the Washington Conference, may be swallowed with ` 
safety by self-coatained countries like those of Europe, Japan, and America, 
but they merely endanger the national life of India. For internal purely 
domestic reasoms liberal reforms are important, but cheap hydro-electric 
power and chea> sulphuric acid are absolutely essential. The Government 
that fails to distinguish between what is essential and what is important will 
act like the apcthecary who fails to distinguish between the use of arsenic 
as 2 tonic and the use of arsenic as a poison. Judging ty the attention 
which is now being given to undignified official communiqués in reply to 
im>ertinent open letters, India seems to be the victim of two such disputing 
apothecaries, one legally qualified and the other a quack. Meanwhile her 
waer is running to waste, and her sulphide-ores are being sent out of the 
country in ship oads. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

[ will now asx Lord Lamington to open the discussion. 

Lord Laminston: Ladies and gentlemen, many of the papers we have 
hai read before the Association dealt with vital subjects, but I think 
the one which Mr. Arnall has presented to us is of thrilling importance. 
He has indica-ed what will be the future industrial activity that will take 
plece under tke shadow of the Western Ghats. He has gone very fully 
into the subjecz, and our chairman has reviewed the subject very closely. 
I am doubly in-erested in it. Firstly, as having been Gove-nor of Bombay. 
When the great Tata scheme first started I always watched its progress 
‘with great interest, and I am very glad to realize that great scheme is 
-ikely to have successors in other parts. Secondly, Iewas & member of that 
Water Board Committee where these various projects were discussed and 
considered. EL is very remarkable how very important a Dart the Bombay 
Presidency plavs in these schemes. I think the whole of these water areas 
‘ie on the eascern slopes of the Ghats; here they have to be impounded 
ard diverted from their natural course in an opposite direction. 

The main point which has been very much dwelt upon by the two 
speakers was tne connection of this scheme with the Government. The 
lezturer Indiceted that it might be advisable for Government aid to be 
obtained. Pe-sonally, I should always avoid Government aid if possible. 
I am no believer in Governments; they are mere necessary evils. I 
always used to do my best as Governor of Bombay to act on the side of tne 
plivate indivicual. For instance, I remember there was a great idea at 
that time to provide small railways as feeders for the bigger railways. One 
of my colleagues put forward certain schemes, and advocated Government 
control and management of the two schemes, that promised to be 
remunerative, .eaving the rest to be operated by a private company. That 
was absurd. Iam, of course, in favour of Government supervision ; but 
I believe that it is by far the best principle that projects should be carried 
out by those who are immediately interested rather than by the taxpayer. 

I understand from the result of that Committee which has been referred 
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to that it was the view of the lecture- himself and his colleagues that 
these matters shculd be undertaken by zrivate enterprise as far as possible. 
Į am glad to hear Sir Thomas Hollazd corroborate the fact that work 
begets work. Everything prodiced is only one link in the long chain of 
sequence of events, and is bound to produce more work in the future for 
everybcdy. I have no doubt many here to-day will be able to present 
their views with far greater effect thar I can. I remember about thirty 
years ago I travelled from Madras to Bombay, and how the first view of 
this great city, surrounded by palm-tre2zs and vegetation, impressed me, 
not onl? with its beauty, but also by its tall chimneys emitting streaks of 
smoke, with the evidence that under tre auspices of zhe British Govern- 
ment this great industrial city kad arisen in the Far East, and one of the 
great results of this wonderful scheme will be the abolition of =his smoke 
that besmirches tke glorious landscape. (Hear, hear.) 

I only hope that all that has been forecasted in this paper will be 
realized in the not too distant fucure. 

The CHAIRMAN : Dr. Crowley, whom I see present, was also a member 
of the Water Rescurces Commitzee of tze United Kingdom and Chairman 
of the Water Resources Subcommittze, Board of Trade, which has 
produced an extremely interesting repcrt on this subject, and we should 
like to hear what he has to say on the matter. I will ask him to speak ; 
but before I do that I am asked to say that Miss Scatcherd has received 
a letter rom Dr. Follen commerting or the lecture, and I know that this 
Association would like to hear his messege. 

Miss SCATCHERD: Mr. Chairman, ladees and gentlemen, Dr. Pollen has 
written from Portuzal as follows : - 


“The post has -ust brought me a letter enclosing the admirable paper 
by Mr. Arthur T. Arnall, which ke is to 1ead before the E.I.A., under the 
chairmanship of m7 cld friend Se Thomes Holland, on the ecth. I have 
read through the paper. In the ‘rst place.I consider the E.I.A. is to be 
congratulated on securing such an excellent and useful paper. Tr is bound 
to do gocd to Bomoay and the rest of Indi1, and writing as I do frora the land 
from which Catherine of Braganza conveyed Bombay to Eritain, and with 
thirty-two years’ knowledge of the town and island, I should like to 
congratulate most leartily the lecturer. 

«I have always been a great believe- of water-power in India, and I 
agree wich the lecturer that cheep electrical energy is one of the most 
valuable raw materials of modern times, and he is right in urging that 
every factor contributing to its development should receive the serious 
attention of Goverament and of everyone really concerned in the welfare 
and progress of India. My old friend Tat: was one of the very first to realize 
its value and Government ought to heve come to his assistance much 
more readily than they did. 

“There can be little doubt that a prominent factor in arresting the 
wider development of water-power schemes in Great Britain was the costly, 
protracted, and ineficient system of obte ning the necessary authority by 
means of a private Bill. Indeed, this sysiem lays at the root of nearly all 
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the legitimate Irish agitation for Home Rule, and may be described as its 
chief justification. 

" That is an excellent idea that local authority should take up shares in 
tke electric supply of its district, sufficient to make it the important and 
predominant shareholder (just as Disraeli made Great Britain in the case 
of the Suez Canal). 

“It is interesting to note that it is not improbable that electrical engineers 
w ll be able to develop means of transmitting energy economically to dis- 
tamces as great as 500 and 3,000 miles. 

“I am delighted to hear of the Ingatpura project. I used to know 
Nasik and Ingatpura well in the old days, and I was one of those who 
urged the selection of Nasik in preference to Calcutta and Delhi as the 
czpital of India and the seat of the Supreme Government. The climate 
is first-rate, and it is justly, claimed that labour is 2s per cent. more 
efficient in a climate such as that of Ingatpura than in Bombay City. 

“I was also pleased to see in the map in the paper the alignment of the 
reilway we projected many years ago running from the Deccan at Karad 
tc Hog Island on the east side of the harbour. 

“I agree with the lecturer that the construction of the line, with a 
connection to the G.I. P. Railway at or near Kalyan, world make a most 
desirable improvement, and would open up an additional route from 
Bombay to the railway system of South India. 

‘In conclusion, I» should like to support the lecturer’s plea for the 
modification of the attitude of those misguided politicians who urged 
cultivators not to yield up their lands—even on the tasis of adequate 
compensgtion——for works essential to the good of the whole community. 

“ Yours sincerely, 
“J, POLLEN.” 

Dr. CrowLEY : Ladies and gentlemen, I should like to add my tribute 
tc the tributes that have been paid to the lecturer for the eminenily 
practical character of his paper. Frequently we have to listen to papers 
wnich deal with constructive work carried out and executed, no doubt 
very interesting from a technical point of view; but this evening we have 
had a paper pointing out grievances, and suggesting remedies for dealing 
w.th those grievances. During my experience in connection with the 
Flectricity Supply. Inquiry in this country one was brought into intimate 
contact with the complicated situation that has arisen here during the last 
thirty years of electricity supply development, and also, in connection with 
tLe Water Resources Inquiry, with the condition which has arisen in 
connection with water-supply for various purposes ; anc I must confess, 
arter five years’ work in connection with those two inqtiries, and feeling 
that this country was the only country in the world that could present such 
a complicated picture, it was rather refreshing to find when one reached 
India that Government were worried there, in a new irdustrial country, 
about some of these matters. 

In India irrigation is the dominant factor in connection with water 
supply problems. Latterly it would appear that the question of drainage 
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is arising as a result of irrigation »ecause of the bringing up of harmful 
salts through irrigaicn, thus mak-mg it n2cessary to lower the level of the 
subsoil water. Cmezp power, on the other hand, is now being regarded 
throughcut the whole world as >ne o? the most vital necessities to 
industrial countries, and it is because ch2ap power i; so importart that we 
have hac this paper from Mr. Arnall tc-cay. 

Now, as regards some of the practical points raised in connection with 
legislation, there is nd doubt whatever that it is a very serious matter to 
have to promote a dcwer company in In-Jia, with the conditions that may 
attach tc the grant of land to that compeny. Mr. Arnall gave you a prac- 
tical caséswhere a company was accually Joated, and attacked to the Land 
Acquisition Agreement ent2red mto a:terwards was a condition which 
meant an expenditire of a sum cf £100,000 additional to that usually 
payable under the Act. Again, be referred in his paper to the question of 
licence conditions. If you wish :> run a transmission line across a tract 
of counzry in India for the pu:sese cf supplying a private enterprise, 
it would appear that you carnot zbtain 2owers to do so unless you first 
apply for a licence tc supply electric power to a neighbourhood to which 
you have no intention of supplying power. Now tket condition of things 
is one that shoulc not be allowed to stand. Thsse problems of land 
acquisition and water-supp-y ard eleczrical distribution are problems, 
however, that concern other people than the power engineer. In the first 
place, as regards laic acquisition, I think the author made the suggestion 
that the conditions on whick land could be acquired for other than public 
purposes should be the same as the conditions on which land is acquired 
for public purposes: The quest.on o? compensation for land taken 
compulsorily arises h2re, and I am not quite clear that it would be just to 
fix the compensaticn for land recwired tor a semi-private purpose on the 
same basis as you would fix compensaticn for land required for a public 
and national purpose « 

Then here is andtrer matter. rom `he schemes outlined in the paper 
it is clear that the bulk of them are sending power from thei> natural 
catchment areas tc a distart industrial centre. It is at the same time 
suggested that new irdustria_ centres maz spring up in the neighbourhood 
of the pcwer sites. There is a question zhat arose in connection with our 
enquiries in this coartry which is of interest, and that is, as to whether it 
would nct be wise to insert ia corcessions granted to power undertakers a 
clause securing thet a certein percentage of the power they develop is 
reserved for the area from which che pcwer is taken. ‘There is a feeling 
that the >eople whe Eve in a part.cular catchment area have a prior right 
to the pewer develcped from that crea. I think this is a matter that might 
well merit attention in India 

I mencion those points wth a view to leading up to a suggestion. I 
think these matters cf Land Acqvisition Clauses, Fower Supply Licence 
conditiors, and Wzy-eaves for Transmission Lines are so complex—we 
have moved so farir these matters receatly—that if the best results are 
to be secured for India it would be wise if a committee were formed by 
the Indian” Goverrment to enqime int) what has been done in other 
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countries, and to suggest legislation in connection with these matters. 
That would be a sound method of approaching what is an extremely 
complicated subject. Might I also support the suggestion of the Water 
Power Committee of the Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies that en 
Imperial Conference on Water should be called? Having been for some 
time in India, and passing from India to Egypt, and coming into contact 
wita the Public Works Departments in both countries, one found that one 
learned much in each country that one did not know before, and I think 
the specialized knowledge which is locked up in the various countries of 
the Empire might be made available for the Empire af a whole. : (Hear, 
hear, and applause.) 

Sir LIONEL JACOB, K.c.s.1.: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
been asked to say something on the subject of the excellent lecture we 
have heard this afternoon; bit since I retired from Indian service con- 
siderable progress has been made in hydro-electric investigations in the 
country, and I have to confess myself a back number. There is, however, 
one point I may perhaps emphasize. Lord Lamington has advised that in 
matters of this kind it is best to have as little to do with Government as 
possible, and though theoretically I agree with that view, in practice 
Gorernment assistance, encouragement, and intervention are essential. 

We have heard much this afternoon about the Land Acquisition Act ; 
there are all the other Acts of which mention has been made, and it is 
difficult for private enterprise to steer through the complications of 
procedure without Government aid. It is therefore important that the 
procedure should be simplified, and I agree with the Chairman that the 
leaders of thdustry and of public opinion in India should force the atten- 
tion of Government to the subject. Since I retired, I believe some 
improvements have been made, and I also believe that they have been 
largely due to Sir Thomas Holland (Hear, hear), who takes a common- 
sense and business-like view of matters which are not regarded in the same 
light by the ordinary official. (Hear, hear.) 

I remember, in‘the instance of a pioneer endeavour to obtain a hydro- 
elec:ric concession, I did my best to secure favourable terms in order to 
encourage enterprise of that kind, and I found myself opposed. I was 
told ‘that I did not understand that these fellows were trying to make 
money out of the country! (Laughter.) It was difficult to believe that 
very able and intelligent officers of the Government would make a remark 
like that. It almost implied that they expected that men would go to 
India and spend time and ability and invest large sums of money from 
philanthropic motives. That is the particular point I wish to lay stress on. 
The Government cannot be avoided, but we want the Government, for the 
sake of the industrial progress of the country, to be more helpful and con- 
siderate, and to take that interest in commercial affairs that Sir Thomas 
Holland took; and with more men like him I believe that the desired 
progress would be greatly advanced. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel MinsHALL said he was delighted to hear of the enormous 
advantages which Bombay would derive industrially and from the point of 
view of munitions. Lord Lamington had also referred to the advantages of 
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removirg the smoke from Bombay, but there was one other enormous 
advantage which Bcmbay was wating for at the mcmert, and that was the 
electrifization of its railways. As they were no doukt aware, some years ago 
the whale project was looked intc in the time of Lord Sydenham. and plans 
prepare‘ for the electrification of the railways. Cheap electric power was 
absolutely essentiel to the carrying out of that great project. There were, 
doubtless, many many present who had been in Bombay since ke had, and 
they would have seen the growing congestion on the railways. The great 
Bombay development scheme <epended entirely on transport facilities. 
For meny reasons the advantag2s which existed in this country for other 
means 5f transport could not be aad in India, and he gathered that unless 
some means were teken for improved transportation of the suburban traffic 
the whole development scheme was likely to be seriously delayed. In his 
opinior., amongst zh largest consumers thert were in Bombay the railways 
would be probably the most important, and even for that reason alone the 
development of the hydro-electric schemes was absolutely essential. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. ARNOLD Lupron said he was glad to be allowed to say a few words 
on the subject. He was one of te people whom the -ecturer characterized 
in his remarks a3 a robber—z.¢.as one who*had helped to exhaust the 
mineral supplies in this country as hard as ever he could. When he was in 
India ne had looksd into the question of hydro-electric supplies, and he 
saw some of the reservoirs near Bombay, and the pipes, and the power- 
houses and the transmission lines, and that great work which was now 
being greatly extended. He also had the privilege of being shown by one 
of the angineers of the Indian Government, in a more southerly part of the 
Ghats, the enormcus schemes tor the construction of future reservoirs, 
which would be zvailable for tha development of power ard irrigation, In 
those cases the water was to fal in an easterly dirsction so as to get on to 
the dre plains. =12 would like to know from the lecturer what proportion 
of the rainfall cf any given district he would actually lock up in his 
reservoirs and in the supply of zower for Bombay and the Western districts. 
Probably it is onl7 a small fracticn of the total rainijallin tae catchment area 
of his reservoirs. 

Then Dr. Crew-ey said the irrigation problem involved tne problem 
of drainage. In Amritsar he hed been shown a wonderful pump (the in- 
vention of Mr. Ashford), whick. was intended to drain the irrigated areas, 
so tha: they wouid not be poiscned as the result of raising the hydraulic 
level, and which also would facilitate increased irrigation. They also 
utilized the fall cf che irrigation canal to work turbines for the generation 
of electrical power to work the pumps which drained the irrigated areas. 
This electrically-driven pump could also be utilized for raising water from 
wells for irrigation, as being cheaper than water-drawing by oxen. He 
regarced the hydro-electric development as one of the great things for the 
India of the future. 

With regard =o munitions, nitrogen could be manufactured also, not 
merely for the purpose of dsstruction of human beings, but for the 
manucacture of manure, which would help to improve the condition of the 
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people of India. It had been said by one of the speakers that some of the 
people “only existed ”—they could not say “lived ”—but if a little more 
nitrogen and a little more super-phosphate and potash were applied to 
their lands, the people of India might live in a condition of happiness and 
prcsperity which they had not experienced within the last few hundred 
years, (Hear, hear.) 

The CHAIRMAN : I will now ask the lecturer to reply to the discussion. 

The Lecrurer: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I thank you all 
very sincerely for your kind interest; the interest shown by our chairman 
was especially gratifying. I know the secretary is always keen to have 
points raised in the discussion to which one can reply, but I am afraid 
there are not many points arising out of this paper to-day. 

There was one point raised by Mr. Lupton to which I should like 
to reply. He seemed rather*to suspect that water-power engineers are 
rotbing the Deccan of its irrigation water-supplies. I would point out 
that the Government of Bombay thoroughly investigated all the valleys of 
the Western Ghats many years ago, and those valleys which could be used 
for irrigation would be so used, and they would not be allowed to be used 
for power. The reason hese valleys (indicating on map) are being used 
for power is because the rivers flowing from them are so much below the 
level of the plains of the Deccan that their waters cannot be economically 
used for irrigation, and it is chiefly for that reason that the Government is 
allcwing their development for power. It may be added, however, that a 
portion of the waters of the Tata Power Company’s and the Koyna schemes 
is reserved for possible Deccan requirements. 

Mr. Lupron: The schemes I referred to were not the schemes on this 
map which the lecturer has referred to. 

The LECTURER concluded by proposing a hearty vete of thanks to the 
chairman, which was seconded, and on being put to the meeting was 
carried with acclamation. j 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, ladies and gentlemen. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


i me Nk rine 


My. Alfred Dickinson, M.INST.C.E., M.1.E.E., Consulting Engineer, has 
written the following letter for publication : 

“ The author, who was one of my chief assistants on the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Works, as the paper demonstrates, has taken full advantage of the 
opportunities he has had of acquiring information and knowledge of 
hvdro-electrics in India. I congratulate him on his interesting paper. 

“No one can have a keener interest in hydro-electric development 
than I, but I am not one of those who believe that all hydro-electric 
propositions possess commercial advantages. The real test of any electric 
supply undertaking is the price at which electrical energy can be sold to 
ccnsumers. A hydro-electric plant possesses no advantage over any other 
scheme if it cannot profitably sell cheaper energy. The Tata Hydro- 
Electric Scheme was the pioneer scheme in the utilization of the dry 
valleys of the Western Ghats as storage lakes for power purposes. I was 
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the prophet crying in the wilderness, and received from the wiseacres the 
odium generally meted out to such propkets, and, like the prophets of old, 
now get like treatment in my own country. The directors with whom I 
worked were a group of Indian gentlemen with large and brcad views, 
most of them manufacturers of cotton fabrics, Dut with little experience of 
the difficulties to be met with in the carrying out cf large engineering 
projects. Therefo-e their doubis and fears Curing constructicn can be 
understcod. I believe that an engineer of l2ss sanguine temperament 
would have succunbed. 

The Tata Hy dro-Electric scheme was the first installation of its kind 
which earned and paid a dividend on its whole capital in the first year of 
working. It was designed for eight units at che power-house; only five 
have been installed as yet. The water capacty of the existing lakes is 
sufficient to give a minimum supply for 3,600 hours a year of 76,000 horse- 
power delivered tc consumers in Bombay, which can be readily increased 
by 10,000 horse-pewer or more by uttilizng the catchment of the Kundhli 
Valley, which I advised the company to do. By this addition, and 
the completion o the power-kouse, a considerably increased revenue 
could be obtained from the wate: availatle for power, thus very materially 
enhancing the prcfits of the company. It was believed.that the Andhra 
Valley scheme would cost much less per borse-power than the Tata 
Hydro-Zlectric Works. I did not concur in that cpinion, and experience 
has shown that I was right. 

“ Hydro-electr e installation in Incia generaly, particularly in the 
Western Ghats, present many advantages ove: hydro-electric schemes in 
this country. For instance, lard in India is cheap; in this country the 
price is almost p-ohibitive. Also, there the cost of rubble masonry is 
about one-fourth ef ehe cost in this country. Again, the value of a cubic 
foot of water stored in the Western Ghats is much higher than that of a 
cubic fcot of water stored in this country, owing to the larger fall obtainable 
in the Western GLats. 

“The magnitude of the preliminary work involved on a hydro-electric 
scheme is seldom, if ever, fully appreciated. The fundamental basis cn 
which we originally worked on the Tata scheme was two rain-gauges 
which had been zept by the G I.P. Railway at Lonawla for a period of 
thirty-seven years. The first preliminary was t> test the reliability of these 
gauges by checkirg them with other special geuges. Being satisfied that 
the rairfall would justify a scheme, we proceeced to select sites for storage 
dams. The present locations cre not chose which would have given the 
best hy-iro-electric advantages. At much less cost in dams we could have 
. devised a scheme which would have given over 200,000 horse-pewer. The 
only reason that scheme was no: proceeded with was that to obtain a con- 
cession we were compelled to adopt the line cf least resistance. Among 
others, the G.I.P Railway were criticizng the scheme. In addition, we 
had the opposition of the Bombay Tramways end Power Supply Company, 
and we had the scepticism of the Bombay Government and of the Munici- 
pality af Bombay’ When we were able to demonstrate the soundness of 
our proposal the scepticism of tne Governmert was overcome and it then 
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did everyth.ng possible, granting a concession quickly. Its success is due 
to the exceptional conditions which exist, and which oar close investigation 
of details d:scovered and established. 

‘ After the works were commenced an objection was raised that the 
catckment areas could not yield the estimated quartity of water. This 
disturbed the minds of the directors and caused endless trouble to me; 
for, although experience has demonstrated and fully established the 
soundness of our views, at the time it was our opinioa as against another. 
Tke estimates were based upon 75 per cent. o? the rainfall being 
caught and stored ; as a matter of fact, it is very much in excese of this. 
I m2ntion this because’ no expenditure on the construction of a hydro- 
elecctic scheme dependent upon rain falling during the monsoon can be 
fully justified without a complete knowledge of all such like particulars, 
ard these extending over many years. All this shows that, valuable as 
will be the information collected by Government of the various schemes, 
it can only be considered as the first stepping-ston2 of the essential in- 
vestigatiors of the engineers designing for the schemes.” 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE EXPORT TRADES OF THE UNITED 
KINGDCM AND THE UNITED STATES 
TO ASIA © 


By Moreton FREWEN 


The Temes o January 31, when considering the conditions 
which obtain at present in the chief trades of Lancashire, 
has this to say: “ Cotton still clothes three-quarters of the 
people of the globe”; and whereas the cotton business 
three years since was more prosperous than at any previous 
period in its history, it is now difficult to find language to 
describe its depression adequately. ` 

Let us review very briefly the figures of this colossal 
trade. In 1913 our export to India in square yards was 
7,075 558,400, for 1921 it was 2,902.659,000, which is 
much the lowest figure touched since the Lancashire cotton 
famine of 1862. j 

And these sinister conditions have come to stay—the 
strangulation of our export trades and those of the United 
States—until an economic conference has met and has 
found methods to restore the purchasing power of the 
money of “ thcs= three-quarters of the human race.” When 
China can once more buy a sovereign with three taels 
instead of as now with eight, the trade will rapidly recover. 
Thus the greet silver problem has once more emerged at 
the most critical moment in human history. 

I remember at a small ‘dinner given by the late Sir 
William Houldsworth, the Member for Manchester, in 
honour of Professor Francis Walker, the eminent American 
econornist, the Professor immensely impressed the dozen 
guests, amongst whom were Sir Arthur Balfour. and Mr, 
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Villiam Lidderdale, the governor of the bank, by. con- 
cluding his short speech with these words, He said: 

“I regard the question of silver as far more than any 
mere problem in finance. I believe that with its right 
settlement is bound up the very progress of their civiliza- 
tions for the Western nations.” There never should have 
been a “Silver Question.” 

Onder a harmless and innocent Bill purporting tg codify 
the various Mint Statutes, a clause excluding silver from 
free coinage was smuggled through Congress.* 

In the debate in the Senate on the Repeal of the 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act, Senator Cameron, of Penn- 
sylvania, was able to declare emrine contradicente : 

‘From the beginning to the end of this long debate not 
ome voice in either House has been raised in defence of a 
mono-metallic gold standard.” 

There has been a lively discussion in the Press of the 
Fer West as to where those two mighty railroad builders, 
Janes J. Hill and Edward Harriman, stood as to this 
cuzstion in their last days. Hill's vast railway constructions 
hai built up great and populous States from Minnesota to 
Oregon, fully 1,500 miles. Harriman died a few years 
since, owning, or at least controHing, some fifty thousand 
mies of railroads. Both of these great captains of industry 
had become in their last years, as Harriman expressed it to 
me, “ardent silver men,” having been forced by events to 
make a study of the question. The reasons which chiefly 
we.ghed with these two I will write down briefly. 

These economic points will assume much importance 
when America comes to final decisions on the great problems 
of the Pacific. | 


* For the conclusive evidence as to this “ crime of 1873,” see an article 
of this writer’s in the Worth American Review, April, 1909. 
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COMMERCIAL SECTION 


THE WEALTH OF THE NETHERLANDS | 
: EAST INDIES 


By Grorce PoLLOCK 
(Editor, Netherlands Indies Review) 


“Ir was curious how, as I walked the street of Singapore, 
I felt weighing upon me the vast islands of the Duich East 
Indies—Java, Borneo, and Sumatra—that hemmed me in 
on either side, and await, in turn, the development of their 
incalculable riches. The world needs more and more the 
produce of the tropics, and these half-viggin islands, small 
continents in themselves, will be playing their pert when 
Singapore has sunk to trivial importance.” 

Thus wrote a special correspondent of Zhe Times from 
Malaya, realizing that it is to the Dutch Eas: Indian 
Archiselago that*the world must look for a great proportion 
of the supplies of tropical*sroduce which are the necessities 
of civ:lization. 

Borneo, as yet practically undeveloped, is, excluding the 
contir.ent of Australia, the largest island in the world, and 
Sumatra, practically undeveloped also, is destined to prove 
one of the richest. Java is at present the only island of 
this group where the vast agricultural and mineral wealth 
is being exploited to any degree, and when Sumatra, in the 
future, is developed to an equal extent, her importance as 
a world supplier will be cclossal. 

Rubber—now rising cnce more in value—tea, sugar, 
coffee, quinine, copra, palm-oil, tobacco, pepper, and nut- 
meg, to mertion only a few of the many agricultural 
products, are nearly all ‘ound in such quantity that the 
presence of a single commodity would ensure the importance 
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of the islands. And in addition to these there are the 
wealthy tin mines of Banka and Billiton, the recently- 
discovered copper mines in Timor, and petroleum wells, 
gold, diamond, coal, and iron mines scattered broadcast. 

It is to these islands that India must look for a great 
dea! of the raw material she will require as her needs 
increase and as the output of her industries grows greater. 
The Djambi oil-fields, from which are obtained annually 
over 17,000,000 barrels of petroleum, are the nearest source 
of supply for her motor industry, and, to-day, Dutch East 
Incian spirit is to be “found in the i of motor-cars 
throughout the Empire. 

“ava practically controls the world’s quinine supply, and 
enormous quantities of this drug pass from the Dutch East 
Indies to Calcutta and other ports. 

A considerable bulk of what is known as “ Singapore 
tin” comes in reality from the mines of Banka and Billiton, 
ani java ranks chief among the exporters of sugar to India. 
During September, 1,081,478 cwts. of the best grade alone 
— lava 23 ”—found their way into Indian warehouses. 

One of the newer plantation industries—so far as the 
Netherlands East Indies are concerned—4s the cultivation 
of the oil-palm, and it is not beyond possibility that this 
branch of agriculture will prove the source of great 
ac ditional wealth. 

Itis only a comparatively short time since the first oil- 
palms were brought into the islands, but in Sumatra, 
especially, the industry is developing at such a tremendous 
rete that the position West Africa now holds in this respect 
is being seriously menaced. 

According to a conservative estimate in a very few years 
130,000 acres will be covered with oil-palms in Sumatra 
awone, and the exports from that island will be something 
like 100,000 tons annually. 

Copra production is, of course, an older industry, and, at 
present, a more important one. ‘Throughout the world 
there is a serious shortage of edible fats for both human 
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and animal consumption, and exports of this produce will 
have to incregse to an enormous extent before any difficulty 
will be expe-iznced in fading a market. India, alone, is a 
copra buyer 9° enormous. potentiality, and her proximity to 
the Dutch East Indies will undoubiedly react favourably on 
the market. If Sumatra had been developed a litle earlier, 
perhaps vegetable and not animal fat would have been used 
to smear the cartridges used by the Indian soldiers in 1857, 
and it would aave neeced another pretext to plunge the 
country into war. 

Copra, one cf the main constituehts of margarine and of 
the other fatty compounds used in the preparation of food, 
is the fruit of the wonderful after, or coco-rut palm, 
whick. can be used in suc= a multitude of ways. No part 
of the tree is -krown away. Fruit that falls to the ground 
before it is ripe is made by the natives into medicines. 
Ripe auts are eaten both raw and cooked. The hard shell 
is made into spoons, mugs. and plates ; - and from the fibrous 
covering we obtain what is known as “coir,” which is made 
into string, matting, brushes, etc. Even the leaves of the 
palm can be used to thatch the native huts; and when the 
tree is tappec, alcohol cen be distilled from the latex. 
Copra is made from the kernel, and its importance has 
increased tremendously since the discovery of the ‘‘ deo- 
dorizing” process. It is very largely used in the manu- 
facture of cattle-foods, such as oil-cake, as well as in the 
manufecture of margarine, 2tc. 

Agriculture is the princizal but, nevertheless, only one 
occupazion in the Netherlards East Indies. Factories are 
hard at work turaing out all kinds of goods, and ships are 
being built in at least two cf the seven well-equipped ship- 
yards to be founc in the islends. Ropes, bricks, chocolate, 
jam, are all marufactured to some extent ; but the whole of 
this prcduction is swallowez up by the home demand, and 
still the islands >ffer—indeed invite—tremendous oppor- 
tunities fortrade. There is a population of over 50,090,000 
whites end natives, and as the latter are rapidly becoming 
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mcre enlightened, demand is good for almost every com- 
mcdity that the manufacturer’s ingenuity can devise. 

The Dutch East Indies are prepared to supply the 
werld with certain commodities, but in return they demand 
that they themselves shall be supplied with European 
menufactures. The import and export trade is growing 
daily, and the principal firms trading with the islands 
have found it advantageous to form themselves into the 
British Chamber of Commerce for the Netherlands East 
Indies, an organization now represented in the Netherlands 
East Indies by the branch at Batavia and with a -head 
ofice in London at 103, Temple Chambers, Temple 
Avenue, E.C. 4. 

The Chamber is, of course, in the closest touch with all 
trade and industry connected with the islands, and is now 
proving itself to be invaluable to traders by passing on to 
them latest reports which come direct from the Batavia 
branch, where Mr. C. M. Morrell, the former London 
secretary, is in charge of affairs. 

The*Chamber is especially fortunate in having for its 
Governor Sir Walter Townley, k.c.m.c., formerly Minister 
at the Hague, and it is consequently 4n = particularly 
fevourable position to act both im Helland and in her East 
Indian colonies. 

Itis almost a platitude to say that the first step towards an 
improvement in trade is an extension of activities on the 
part of manufacturers and traders, ard it is equally evident 
that the Dutch East Indies afford one of the finest fields in 
tne world for such an extension of trade. The British 
Chamber of Commerce for the Netherlands East Indies is 
in a position to advise as to the steps which skould be taken 
tə secure the best results from'such commercial relations. 

For the benefit of those who are interested in Netherland 
East Indian trade relations with India and with England 
] append selections from the items of proposed expenditure 
in the 1922 Budget of the Netherlands East Indies: 
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PusBLic Works DEPAETMENT. 
ve Dutch Florins, 
Buildmg and workshops required for the postal telegraphic 


aid telephone service... --» 1,406,500 
Buildings and works necessary for the ‘maiatenerce of the 

salt monopcly ... me 135,800 
Buildings and works necessary for the Government Printing 

Lepartment.... 441,350 
Buildings and o:ber works recuired by the Marine Depart- 

ment ... vec 1,317,750 
Buildings and workshops necessary for -he aeronautics 

(advancement) .. we. 1,410,000 
Bridges «and constructional works for ‘the maintenance of 

canals, rivers, dykes ies es ws 9134.3,000 
Irrigation, drainaze, dams, and pier works seer 1.1 344,424,000 
Work in the interest of public health ... , a es 4015, 500 
Harbour of Tandjoeng Priok (E een sie .» 9,697,125 
Harbour of Soerabaja (Java) . A PA .-- 15,466,503 
Harboar of Makesser (Celebes) i os 816,492 
Harbour of Belawan (East Coast of Sumatra) a -5,747430 
Harbour of Emmahaven (West Coast of sac aie 904,261 
Harbour of Semazang (Java) ... se m .. 2,306,805 ` 
Harboùr of Tjilatjap Java) ss or meh es 861,730 
Smali Harbours st ` 3,302,324 
Other Expenses indirectly connezted with the Jarbour service 1,437,000 
Dredging service 5,075,075 
Expenditure in connection with the development of hydraulic 

and electric tower 26% ss sic a 7,670,825 
Exploit:ng of Gov2rnment mines .-» 39,266,044 
Preliminary steps tonnected with the possibility of exploiting 

iron ores in Celebes an a am Not yet decided 
Post, te.egraph, ard telephone service ... ... 22,989,060 


State ra.lways and frariways; also automobile cervices «++ 93,010,200 
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LEADING ARTICLE 


were terirennmantin mnan tie Baana on ae mete 


WIT AND. HUMOUR OF THE HINDUS 
By STANLEY RICE 


NOTHING is more sensitfve to the effects of time and place 
than wit and humour. The jests which ccnvulsed our 
forefathers are very apt to leave us cold; the laughter- 
meékers of our time would perhaps then have been received 
wich grave faces and dubious shrugs. It is one of the 
chief glories of Aristophanes that there are to be found 
men to-day who can enjoy the jests which convulsed the 
Athens of Euripides. The tree which Cervantes planted 
is still green; the gay flowers of Moliere’s garden still 
bloom, if here and there we find one drooping. These 
examples have been chosen deliberately, because the wit 
has to conquer not only the centuries but the nations. 
We English, who enjoy our Punch, who like to roll upon 
our tongues the fine flavour of its wit or to laugh at the 
broad humour of its jokes, are apt to shrug a scornful 
shoulder at the piquant drolleries of Ze “zre or raise 
ccntemptuous eyebrows at the guffaws and exaggerated 
caricatures of Szwplecesseneus. Nor is the language the 
only obstacle. Those who relish the raciness of everyday 
American conversation may yet see little to admire in 
intentional American witticisms, or at least receive them 
with a languid and unenthusiastic smile. 

To make a name in literature or in art which shall be on 
the lips of contemporaries is the ambition of many; to 
make such a name that shall outlast a century is the 
reward and the glory of very few. But the most astonishing 
achievement of all, even though the sphere may not be the 
noblest, is to produce works of wit and humour which, 
coming to us down the long corridors of the centuries, can 
still provoke the laughter or tickle the palate of this 
generation. 

It is in this spirit, that we are not altogether constituted 
to enjoy the wit and humour of other nations, that we 
should approach those of India. Even for this limited 
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appreciation we have buz few materials, for if the humour | 
of a nation te expressed in its literature, we have very 
little on which we can rely. Few of the ancient Sanskrit 
dramas have survived, ard none at all of those eshemeral 
compositions waich provided the lighter side of theatrical 
representation, The modern theatre turns in all serious- 
ness to the problem play, to those performances which 
point a moral to politics or to society ; the Hindu when he 
takes himself seriously is apt to take himself very seriously 
indeed. Those plays which seek merely to excite innocent 
laughter are noz worth the trouble of translation, if indeed 
they are susceptible of it Nor can any student hope to 
read all the p-cductions of the mapy languages of India; 
he can only estimate the humour of the Indian dy what 
goes cn around him in everyday life; he can only judge by 
what it is givea him to see or to read. 

We all reccgnize intuitively the broad distinccion be- 
tween wit and humour, perhaps we should none of us find 
it so easy to express this intuition in words. Wit appeals 
to the intelligence, humour rather to the senses. Wit 
pricks us with < rapier; humour, like old Boittleby in the 
poem, often “dzives at our ribs with hfs knuckles,” and 
expects the tribute of louc laughter. Wit must always be 
conscious ; we only ascrite the quality to the man whose 
sallies are intentional, though they may be improvssations 
of the moment. Humour, on the other hand, is frequently 
unconscious ; nc failure is more lamentable than that of 
the man who tries to be funny and yet cannot raise a 
laugh ; yet no :ntentional humorist can raise more extrava- 
gant laughter chan the tragedian whose efforts have 
gone astray. That is what what we mean when we say 
that it is but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous, for 
the sublime and dathetic figure of a Hamlet may easily be 
made, by the mere awkwardness of the actor, to appear 
at the other eid of the scale as the most grotesque of 
caricatures. 

Psychologists tell us that the sense of the ridiculous 
depends upon contrast, and this presupposes a certain 
mental development, whick is capable of apprehending it. 
This contrast, says Höffding, “results from the sudden 
conjunction of two thougkts or two impressions, each of 
which excites a feeling, anc the second of which razes what 
the first erects.’ This is said to be fundamental, and, as 
we shall see, the Hindu classic writers, who were appealing 
to a highly cultrvated audience, have constantly acted upon 
it. It is the szme sense of contrast, exercised in another 
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direction—that of the feeling of superiority—-which makes 
a short man feel somewhat ridiculous when talking to an 
excessively tall one, or especially to a very tall woman. 
This feeling seems to be akin to the feeling of the sublime 
wkich we have when we contemplate the stars or lofty 
mountains—anything in Nature which suggests a power 
immeasurably greater than our own. But it is viewed 
frcm the opposite standpoint, and this perhaps is the reason 
wLy the absurdity of a farce excites laughter. The things 
wbich Charlie Chaplin does are not funny; it is the utter 
insignificance of the man as made up for the stage, the 
ludicrous gravity with which he moves, the apparent 
unconsciousness of his own absurdity, which tickles the 
famcy at any rate of the less educated. 

[f the ancient Sanskrit dramas contain nothing that can 
reasonably be called tragedy, inasmuch as the essence of 
tregedy lies in the final and irrevocable catastrophe, neither 
do we find anything of the purely comic type. It is per- 
haps unfair to invite comparison with English and French 
pleys of many hundred years later, nor do we turn to 
Skakespeare and Molière with this object, but merely by 
wey of illustration. Shakespeare, then, mixes tragedy and 
comedy in his plays. Perhaps the nearest to Indian con- 
cestions is the “ Merchant of Venice” (always, be it noted 
in passing, a favourite with the Indian schoolboy), in which 
the pathetic, if vindictive, figure of the Jew, deprived of 
his daughter, his ducats, ae bargain, and his faith, might 
really belong to the most poignant tragedy as we moderns 
understand it. Moreover, up to*a certain point the play 
thzeatens to follow the lines of conventional tragedy. 
Antonio has made his bargain and cannot meet his obliga- 
tins; until the last moment, when Portia appears with 
her verbal quibbles, there seems to be no way out of the 
diticulty. Then suddenly all is changed; the bond is 
discovered to be defective, and Antonio escapes through 
the offices of this goddess out of the machine. That is 

exactly what we are led to expect in a Sanskrit play, 
but the comic element differs entirely. There is no 
character in Sanskrit literature which in the least resembles 
Lencelot Gobbo. Nor again, at least in those plays which 
are accessible to English readers, do the authors hold up to 
satire the manners and customs of their times as Moliére 
did in the “Femmes Savantes” and the “ Précieuses 
Ridicules,” and to a lesser degree in the “ Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,” which one may regard as pure farce of the 
de icate and whimsical type rather than of the rough-and- 
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tumble order—a farce for the handkerchief of queenly 
Miss Janet rather than for the guffaws of old Bottleby. 

In appraising the comic art of the Hindus we are met by 
a formidable cifficulty in that there are very few extant 
examples of i: In classifying the dramas, or rather in 
expounding the classification of Sanskrit writers themselves 
(for never has a dramatic system been so elaborately con- 
structed, labelled, and ‘analyzed as that of India), Professor 
Wilson shows that there is only one class which deals 
entirely with the comic, although “‘fraud, intrigue, and 
imposition are appropriate topics” of the Bhana, while in 
the Ihamriga ‘love and mirth are the prevailing senti- 
ments’; in both of these, therefore, there is room for a 
display of wit or humour. Tte Prahasana, on the other 
hand, "is a farcical or comic satire, and might be thought 
to have originated, like tne old comedy, from the phallic 
hymn. Unlike the Aristopharic comedy, however, it is 
levelled at the many headed mob, but in general at the 
sanctified and privileged orders of the community. ... It 
is in their ext-eme indelicacy that they resemble, although 
they scarcely equal, the Greek comedy, but they have not 
its redeeming properties of exuberant gaiety and brilliant 
imagination.” There are similar classes in the lower divi- 
sion of drama which are called Uparupakas, but these need 
not decain us. | e 

Wita their passion for analysis and classification the 
Hindus have made a long list of human emotions. and 
qualities which they consider fit ‘or dramatic representation, 
and of these Hasya is described as ‘mirth arising from 
ridicule of person, speech, or dress, either one’s own or 
another’s.” This quality is again subdivided into four, of 
which the first two are the elegant and cultivated expression 
of the emotion; the last two, and especially the fourth, are 
only fit for the common people. It is hardly necessary to 
add that they range from impassivity to the uproarious 
laughter which, as we are told, *‘ betrays the vacant mind.” 

And the same passion for rezulating everything, includ- 
ing the emotions, has to a certain extent sterilized their 
humour. That free play of the dramatist is denied to them 
which deals lightly with the fotbles of human nature, now 
exhibicing the vanity of Ma:volio, now holding up the 
mirror to vixenish temper in Mistress Quickly, or again 
revelling in the misanthropy of Alceste or exposing the 
hypocrisy of Tartuffe. The ancient drama has one comic 
character par excellence, the V-dushaka, but even he has 
become so systematized that tne critics have been busy 
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reducing him to a common denominator; they have sought 
out the type and expect you to see the same features in all. 
Nor are they altogether wrong. The Vidushaka is a Brah- 
man who is generally fond of good living, and has been 
called a mixture of shrewdness and buffoonery. He accom- 
panies the King or hero, and acts as his confidential adviser. 
It is here that we detect the sense of contrast. Not only 
does the King speak Sanskrit and the “ Fool” Prakrit, the 
King poetry and the “ Fool” homely prose, but the poetic 
. rhapsodies of the one are set against the downright cgqnmon- 
sense of the other, and it is upon this that the wit depends, 
If you say with Solomon’s Song that your heart is sick 
of love, the “ Fool” will.tell you that it is your body which 
is sick of apples. If you sigh for a meeting with your lady 
he will suggest that a portrait will suffice. “As my eye,” 
says the Prince in “ Vikrama and Urvasi’”—‘ As my eye 


‘Rests on the towering trees and from their tops 
Sees the lithe creepers wave, I call to mind 
Tne graces that surpass its pendulous elegance. 
Come, rouse your wit, and friendship may inspire 
Some capable expedient.” 


“I have it,” replies the ‘ Fool.” “ Go to sleep and dream 
about her, or get a portrait and gaze on that.” Or he is 
continually turning longing eyes to the pleasures of the 
table. “I used to stuff myself,” he says in the “ Toy Cart,” 
“till I could eat no more ... now I wander about like a 
tame pigeon picking up such crumbs as | can get.” This 
appears to ke the stock jest. We find it in the “ Sakun- 


tala” and in the piece already quoted. It ts a cure for 
lovesickness. ‘‘ Pay a visit to the kitchen,” exclaims the 
“Fool,” “the sight of the dishes will drive away melan- 
choly.” | 


Too muck stress ought not to be laid upon these ancient 
pieces. Like the Greek drama, they were intended for 
religious and moral instruction, and the sparkling wit and 
humour of a.Congréve or a Moliére would be as out of 
place as a fifth-century Athenian tragedy. No doubt also 
much depended upon the actor and how much stage busi- 
ness he was able to introduce. Wit and humour are delicate 
plants which bloom and expand in the rays of a lively 
imagination ; the dull reader will see nothing in the brilliant 
wit that appeals to a finer apprehension, and he who is 
looking out for the keen thrusts and the pointed fancies of 
wit passes without a smile the broad jests that convulse 
his neighbour with laughter. It is difficult rightly to 
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appreciate the wit of a bygone age written in a dead 
language. magine a scene written in the dialect of 
Somerset; perhaps depending for its effect on this dialect ; 
imagine that the whole point of the scere is contained in 
some quality characteristic of the British rustic; suppose 
that scene translatec into the purest Parisian French and 
presented to an audience unaccustomed to England and to 
English ways. Would it be matter for surprise if the whole 
flavour of the thing were spoiked—if the French audience 
received it not with smiles, but with yawns? 

Nevertheless, make what allowances we will, the wit 
cannot but seem to us rather thin, the humour somewhat 
languid. An Indian gentleman once remarked that the 
chief cause o: misunderstanding between Englishmen and 
Indians, if any there really we-e, lay in the lack of a sense 
of humour in the latter; a saying not altogether true, yet 
not without a germ of truth. To a people so preoccupied 
with the serse of dignity, to a people whose idea of 
hospitality is to receive a guest with honcur and ceremony 
rathe- than with that familiarity of welcome which in 
the current vernacular we call ‘‘makirg a man feel at 
home”; anytaing which seems to detract from that dignity 
or to offend that notion of honour seems to be an affront. 
Ever on their guard against eppearing ridiculous, they do 
not understard those quips, seldom amounting to’ real wit 
and cften not even approaching humour, with which we are 
wont to enliven,conversation ; and that whicn from its very 
contrast between intention and performance strikes us as 
supremely funny seems to them quite natural and proper. 
They saw nothing incongruous in presenting as aa athletic 
prize to a boy who never wcre shoes an ordinary boot- 
brush. And a village anxious to celebrate the coronation 
saw nothing funny in followmg behind a cheap picture 
of the King placed on a rough toy-cart, and drawn by 
a naked cooly. 

It may have seemed that tco much space was devoted 
to an examination of the humour of bygone days; there 
was a purpose in it. For the ancient dramatic rules are 
still extant, ave still a guide tc the playwrights of to-day ; 
and since we have so little chance of learning the inner 
thoughts of Indian writers from the vernacular plays of 
to-day, seeing that those writtea in English generally break 
away from the established rules, it is only by reference to 
the ancient works that we may have a trustworthy guide to 
the sentiment of to-day. There is, it is affirmed by the 
Indians themselves, nothing Letween the serious mytho- 
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lowical, social, or political play and the outrageous buffoonery 
of farce. | 

The Hindu genius expresses itself far more readily in 
story and apologue than in neat terms of phrase or brilliant 
dialogues, such as Oscar Wilde gave us. The “ Pancha- 
taatra,” or collection of fables contained one within the 
otaer after the manner of Chinese boxes, deserves to be 
much better known. We ought not to deny the title of 
wi, in the larger sense at any rate, to these ingenious tales 
wŁich, like our old familiar Æsop, inculcate moral precepts 
th-ough the entertaining adventures of lions and tigers, 
kimgs and Brahmans, bulls, crocodiles, crows, and rats. 
We may leave the Hindus their farce, which is neither 
bester nor worse than those silly productions in Europe 
which aim only at raising the easy laugh of the moment. 
We may leave them their accredited buffoons, whose jests 
are apt to splutter in our ears like a damp firework. We 
mzy, if we choose, flatter ourselves that we have a keener 
setse of the unconsciously ridiculous. But in the telling of 
witty stories, not inconsistent with a certain dignity in 
which the humour lies perhaps too effectively concealed, 
they need fear no comparison; rather one would be 
tempted.to say, they have no rivals. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS OF JOURNALISM IN 
INDIA.—II 


By J. A. SANDBROOK 
: (Editor of The Englishman, Calcutta) 


THE ñrst decade of the new régime was humdrum enough 
in Calcutta journalism. Things were no better in Bombay, 
where there were only two papers, the Courter and the 
Gazette, neither of which exists to-day. The editor of one 
of them, Fair, had shared the fate of Buckingham for 
daring to offend the Recorder. Newspapers, like other 
institutions, hed their vicissitudes, and when the great 
financial criss came to Calcutta in the early thirties the 
proprietors of Jon Bull, like many other firms, were so 
badly hit that they tried to dispose of the property. 

A surchaser was found in the person of Joachim Hayward 
Stocqueler, anc he bought the paper for 41,800 (Rs. 18,000), 
a sum that mast have been a good deal less than tke amount 
spent upon its foundation. Stocqueler, like Buckingham, 
was a romantic figure who had travelled widely and adven- 
tured in many parts of the world before coming to Calcutta. 
The late Sir George Birdwood, who remembered him well, 
once described him as one of the handsomest men he had 
ever known, end on -the stage and concert platform, as 
well as in the smoking-room or at the dinner table, he was 
one of the most fascinating and vigorous personalities. It 
was in 1833 that he became proprietor of John Lull, and 
at once changing the name to The Aughshmanx aid gather- 
ing around Fim a body of brilliant writers like Sir John 
Peter Grant, once Puisre Judge of the Court of Bombay ; 
John Farlie Leith, a rising advocate of the High Court; 
Charles Thackeray, uncie of the novelist, he soon made the 
paper a greaz dower in [ndia. 
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Hitherto the newspapers of India, save for the rather 
sordid personalities in which they indulged, had consisted 
mainly of extracts from the English papers. Stocqueler 
adcpted a vigorous policy for the collection of news from 
all >arts of India, and his enterprise led him even to print a 
pacer in London summarizing each mails news for despatch 
to his subscribers up country, thus effectively counteracting 
whatever advantage the Bombay papers derived frgm the 
firs: peep at the mail. Later on, in the days of the Afghan 
Wer, he printed an edition of The Englishman in Delhi 
also. By these enterprising means he kept far in advance 
of his contemporaries. Almost simultaneously with his 
arr val in Calcutta the Press was made entirely free from 
Government control, and the paper benefited enormously 
from the strong, well-informed, and thoroughly independent 
writers that he employed. 

Dr. Russell of Zhe Zzmes has often been spoken of as 
the first of war correspondents. But long before that 
great journalist had joined the staff of Zhe Times, Stocqueler 
had becòme a war correspondent. Indeed, he is one of 
the first duly accredited war correspondents on record. So 
great had the influence of The Auglishmaz Become, particu- 
lar.y in the army, for which it catered specially, that in 1838 
Stccqueler was invited to accompany the advance into 
Afghanistan. He touched the life of India, and of Calcutta 
especially, at many points. He embarked in many enter- 
prises, and as an army agent—precursor, one might almost 
say, of the admirable Cox—he was a popular figure with the 
mi itary. But he lost money in these concerns, and when in 
1842, broken in fortune and dispirited, he cast the dust of 
India off his feet, he was comforted at the reflection that he 
was able to sell .7he Englishman for £13,000 after having 
derived a good income from it, and that he left the Press in 
India, which he had found childish in Bombay and weak in 
Bengal, in a state of healthy maturity, “literally the organ 
of public sentiment and a useful auxiliary of as 
Gcvernment.” 
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By the fort:es of the last century the newspaper Press of 
India had acq.aired a position cf authority and influence no 
less powerful than that o? the Press in other parts of the 
British Empive. C rculetions, it is true, were not very 
great. But the spread o education was daily widening the 
circle of readers amongst the people of India, and with 
the growth of trade, the establishment of factories, and 
the opening up of the material resources of the country 
came an ever-increasing influx of pecple from England 
and other countries. The newcomers were largely, if not 
chiefly, men from the public schools and the Universities of 
England—men who had been brought up in a healthy and 
ever-widening atmosohere of constitutional freedom, who 
carried with them to their new homes the old ideals of 
freedom, the deep respec: for authority, and the love for 
learning and good literature that have meant so much to 
the social life of England and the orderly development of , 
its institutions of government. It was no small advantage 
to them to find in India a Press as powerful as it was free, 
and in the years of srogress that followed the Fress was 
destired to play a great part in India, especially by keeping 
a somewhat self-centred bureaucracy in touch with public 
sentiment, native as well as British, and by encouraging 
the sober discussion of public affairs. It is to men like 
Buckingham and. Stoquneler that we ‘owe, in the first 
place, the foundation in India of a’ healthy Press inspired 
with the ideals that have zlways inspired the great journals 
of the United Kingdom. 

They were succeeded by men of large views, whose 
attitude towards the protlems that confronted them were 
inspired by an intense devotion to England and all that she 
stood for in the worlc of politics, and by a deep sympathy 
with the life tnaat thrcbbec around them—a life just waking 
to political ccnsciousness, and groping, often blindly and 
without native leade-ship towards higher ideals of social 
and- political betterment. Shallow and uninformed critics 
have often condemned the attitude of the Anglo-Indian 
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Press towards Indian problems, and especially towards the 
Mutiny. They conveniently forget the position of a small 
white community living and governing by prestige alone 
in the midst of a huge population too often swayed by 
waves of unreasoning fanaticism. And they derive their 
impression of the character and motives of the Anglo- 
Indian Press from a few stray expressions in letters to the 
editor and in correspondence written by men in remote and 
isc.ated stations, where the perils of existence seemed in- 
finitely greater than they seemed to those situated in large 
ce-tres of population, Where the hand of authority was 
stronger and the influence of companionship more pacifying. 
It has always been the custom of Anglo-Indian editors to 
allow a large measure of freedom of expression to mzoffussz/ 
co tributors and to writers of letters to the editor; but it 
must not too hurriedly be assumed that these writers re- 
fle-ted, still less governed, the policy of the papers. In 
ou: day we may not defend many of the expressions that 
were used—-the policy would now be to modify or expunge 
them ; but it was greatly to the advantage of the Govern- 
meat of the day to know exactly what men and women in 
tne remotest parts of India were feeling, aad to appreciate 
the danger as far as possible from the point of view of 
those who were confronting it in their daily lives. But 
whether we justify or condemn the expressions that were 
used in the dust and heat of conflict, let us not be led into 
the belief that the papers in whose columns they appeared 
weie swayed more by racial bitterness and political ex- 
travagance than by a statesmanlike survey of the problems 
the: had to be faced and solved. 

During the critical years of the Mutiny The Englishman 
was edited by William Cobb Hurry. He had come to 
India in 1825 as a private trader. In thirty years he had 
mede sufficient money to allow him to dispose. of his 
int=rests in indigo and other concerns, to purchase a share 
in The Englishman, and devote himself to his literary 
ambitions. 
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He had always taken a serious view of life and its 
problems, and when the Mutiny came, with all its terrors 
and alarms, people turned from the frivclaus type cf litera- 
ture which hac hitherto satisfied them, tc find comfort and 
guidarce in a paper which, like 7he Euglishman of that 
period. specialized in the gathering of important news and 
the scber discussion of public affairs. Reading through 
the files of the paper for that period, even at this distance 
of time, one is struck by the moderation, the complete 
absence of seasationalism tkat they present. One may 
_ imagine how the sub-editor of to-day would have gloried 
in sensational head-lines and vivid summaries set out in 
bold type. The pagesof The Englisimanx presented a cool, 
unruffled surface, calm and determiaed, ‘resolute and 
moderate as the great Power that was slowly but surely 
gathering its forces in order to suppr2ss revolt and restore 
authority. Zhe Englishman was served by a great army 
of correspondents, most of them conrectéd with the army, 
who supplied it with a constant stream of news regarding 
the Mutiny ard the measures taken far its suppression. 
This news was collated and presented in a manner that 
our times wou:deregard as dull ; but in the moderation of 
its presentmeit, no less taan in the sobriety of the 
editorial comments, we can recognize the hand of a 
master imbued with an immense sense of responsibility. 
There may have been indiscretiors provoked by some 
violen: outrage; but in the main the ter. per was restrained 
and dignified, reflecting wita admirable judgment amidst 
the heart-rend ng bitternesses of the time the sober deter- 
mination of tne British people to restore peace, and to 
continue to govern as much in the interests of the millions 
of India as in -heir own. 

Space does not permit a mentioa here of the many 
brilliant and ezrnest men who from time to time conducted 
the journals of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Allahabad— 
the four great centres of Anglo-Indian newspaper activity. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


Tue Music or Inpia. By Rev. H. A. Popley. (Oxford University 


Press.) 
(Reviewed by STANLEY RICE) 


The European who undertakes to describe the music of India to 
European readers has not a few difficulties to surmount. He must express 
himself in terms of the European art because he knows no others, and 
because he would otherwise be unintelligible to his readers. “He must 
also glean his information from those who, themselves ignorant of European 
music, and, therefore, of its terminology, have considerable difficulty in 
expressing themselves intelligibly upon their own art. He must think 
away all tdeas of harmony and confine himself to melody ; this, however, 
is less difficult than to adjust ideas to strange scales and strange times. 
Irdian music, like Greek and medieval music, is based on modes rather 
than scales; the tempered scale of modern music is unknown to it. And 
as there is no notation, as the subdivisions of tones differ, and as there are 
special names for the notes with their sharpened and flattened variations, a 
special notation becomes necessary. 

Mr. Popley has evidently a very great admiration for the music of India, 
and has been at great pains to cultivate his knowledge. He has borrowed 
largely from Mr. Fox Strangways, whose book on the music of Hindustan 
remains the principal European contribution for many years. Those who 
have heard the real Indian music, and do not confuse it with the noises in 
the streets, or the strident accompaniment to a wedding procession, will 
fully sympathize with his protest against the condemnation of Indian 
music by the ignorant, or by those who hgve never tried to understand it. 
At the same time, it is equally impossible to accept the rhapsodies of 
some admirers who would raise Indian music to the rank of the Eternal 
Art, and by implication, at any rate, depreciate the glories of the music of 
Europe, Mr. Popley has successfully avoided extremes. He pleads for 
a more frank reccgnition of the Indian art, but admits that, even in India, 
much remains to be done in the way of research and encouragement. He 
also suggests—and here we must fully agree—that children should be 
trained in Indian music. But let the missionaries set the example, if an 
example is needed. Let them stop teaching the children to sing praise to 
their Creator in doggerel rhymes set to debased tunes, which they interpret 
in a musical language wholly foreign to them, and which performs its 
“sacred purpose connected with the regeneration of the human heart ” no 
better than does the croaking of the Indian frog, or the cawing of the 
Indian crow. Let them teach the “ Lord’s Song” in a musical language 
which appeals to the child; let them set their Christian hymns in terms of 
Sanskrit hymns, and set them to the music of India. 

The three main divisions of Indian music—to speak loosely—are the 
scale, the r4gam, and the tala. Of the scale, something has already been 
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said ; it is practica ly impossible to deal with tte subject without becoming 
involved in matheraatical calculations, waich neturally detract from a book, 
but at the same time are necessary 10 a scient fic work. The rdgam has 
eluded most peopk, and Mr. Popley has fared no better than the rest. 
He calls it ‘the basis of melody in Indian music and a substitute for the 
Western scale.” Mr. Fox Strangway: has attempted a more precise 
definitioa, but admits that, taken alone, tis almost unintelligible. Rdgam 
may be called, as Captain Day has called it, a * melody type’; ‘‘ basis of 
melody,” so far as it conveys anything, & neither better nor worse. But 
to call it the substi ute of the Western scale is surely most misleading to 
the Eurcp@an reader. 

It must be admitted that the tala is extremely difficult to convey to a 
student of the subject by means of the written word. The Indian talas 
have distinct rhythms which one feels :o bè inevitable, and which are, 
nevertheless, elusive. A European Llustation will, perhaps, explain how 
this comes about. Even those who .ay claim to no very great knowledge 
of European music know the second movernent of Tchaikowsky’s B 
minor Sjmphony, which is written n the unusual 7 time. Now if this 
time is changed to zommon, or to $ or $, the whole character of the music 
disappears. The s2cond section in par-icular loses its #é#—it becomes 
either commonplace or formal. We are so accustomed to the stress on 
the first beat of a ber, that when taat stress comes later, or when the stress 
is on one bar and not on the next, the-e is something unfamiliar to us, 
somethinz to which our ear fails a: once to attume itself. 

Mr. Pcpley has something interest ng $o say bout raga pictures which 
suggests, one may remark, a certain afini y between colour and mfisic not 
unknown to Western musicians. Zareful recders wili notice that the 
prevailing colour in oye raga is green ; in another, yellow ; ina third, violet 
or red. These colours certainly co suggest the character of the melody 
type. The remarks on the “fivè main note-lengths” are not so happy. 
In the first place, ha gives six and rot five (omly four are giver. by Mr. 
Fox Strargways), and, in the second, these notetengths are said by Indian 
musicians to be arctaic, and no loager in ordinary use. 

The bcok is a useful guide to Indian music. It is supplementary to 
Mr. Fox Strangways’ work in that the latcer is often too technical, or, at 
least, presupposes tco wide a knowledge cf music for the average reader. 
Mr. Popley’s work is of the more popalar kind, end, in certain particulars, 
he has succeeded in conveying a clearer icea to those who may have been 
puzzled br the more abstruse work. Any contribution which will serve a 
much-negiected art is welcome, and if we cannot quite share Mr. Fopley’s 
enthusiasm, we are, at least, grateful for it 


THE MUSINGS OF A Missionary. By Jobn A, Sharrock, m.a. (Croydon ; 
Roffer and Clarz.) 2s. 6d. 
(Revewed by J. B. PENNINGTON, .C.S. rtd.) 


As an old Tinnevelly “ bureaucrat,’ wno spent nearly half his time in 
that district, and pernaps knew its missionaries >f those days more inti- 
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mately than any official that ever went there, it seems only right that 
I should say what I think of this little booklet by an old friend and 
ahimnus of my old school, who always says exactly what he thinks with 
such trenchant vigour and frankness. 

As to the purely missionary part of his musings I shall say but little, 
because I knew very little of the internal administration of the mission : 
but I always thought that a good missionary, (and many of them, like 
Dr. Caldwell, with whom I was always on intimate terms both before and 
acter he became a Bishop, were very good), was of quite as much use in 
a district as any magistrate, and Iam thankful to say we were always very 
good friends, thougn I was never devoted to missions like seme of my 
friends. Nor do I care to dwell on the very unsavoury subjects discussed 
cn p. 49 ef seg.; but if there is any truth in the suggestion that heinous 
moral offences are sometimes condoned by the ecclesiastical authorities 
with the idea of hushing up a scandal it is most deplorable. 

Chapter VIII. gives me an opportunity of saying something on a 
sibject which is more familiar to me; and though, speaking generally, 
I agree with Mr. Sharrock’s criticism of a vacillating policy, I still believe 
tnat “conciliation ”* is the right line to take to begin with, and that the 
repression of free speech as long as it does not incite to violence is most 
cangerous. Mr. Gandhi's strength lies in his policy of non-violence— 
whether he is sincere or not. If he sincerely inculcates the simple life, 
(as Horace perhaps thought even he did,) who shall blame him ?—except, 
perhaps, for thinking he can put back the hands of time, and acting in 
a way that he surely must know is bourid to end in violence. 

Mr. Sharrock’s account of caste and the impossibility of reconciling 
it with any possible form of democracy is very forcible, and it is to be 
regretted that Mr. Montagu could not have been mage to understand what 
he was doing before he embarked on his wild career of so-called reform. 

It is a very small matter, but considering the ignorance of people in this 
country, it would have been better if Mr. Sharrock had pointed out, what 
no doubt he knew, that the Indian civilian always pays a great part of his 
pension by deductions from his pay; and, if he is very lucky, even more 
than he receives in pension. 

* By “conciliation” I do not mean “‘constantly giving way,” as he 


says, but rather goodwill on both sides, and a sincere desire to arrive at a 
reasonable compromise. 


TEE ScourGeE or CHRIST. By M. Paul Richard. (Madras: Ganesh and 
Co.) Rs. 3. 

The object of M. Paul Richard in writing his ‘Scourge of Christ” is, 
apparently, to create a volume of witty and paradoxical sayings. In this 
he has succeeded ; but, in many cases, truth is sacrificed to wit; while his 
attacks on all forms of orthodoxy, though often justified, are sometimes 
almost ludicrous in their sweeping statements. Occasionally, too, some of 
the maxims are so abstruse and paradoxical that few ordinary people with 
ordinary untwisted brains can understand them, though perhaps this may 
he due to mistranslation in some cases. 
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Many of the maxims, however, are extremely true, startingly true in 
fact, especially those dealing with ‘The Gospel of Prayer ”—that is to say, 
f Section IV. of tha~ chapter is omitted. Section IV. needs special mention, 
as it sets forth vegetarian ideals and theories n no uncertain language. 
In order =o show ths spirit of the writer, it mar be as well to se: forth a 
ew of these maxim: here. Thus, when speaking of our “ Daily Bread,” 
ne says : ar 

“< Mar-yrized bocies’—the meaning we put on ‘daily bread.” 

“í Grace before meat’—-thanks to God fo: the present results of 
murder.” ; 

“ t Dining-room’—a funeral chamber dedicated to the rite of absorbing 
diversely spiced corpses.” 

These maxims are all very well, but on what can a man live if he kills 
nothing ? If he ex's vegetables ha must kill them first, and who can say 
that they do not resent deeply b2ing rooted u> and thrown into boiling 
water sim dly ,becaus2 they have not the power o? motion or of vcicing an 
pinion? Possibly :hey are even more sensitive than animals. Who can 
cay, then, that it is not just as much “murder” to uproot and boil a 
cabbage zs to kill an ox and roas: its flesh? The only difference is that 
the latter zan show ms objecticn, while the former cannot. 

It would hardly >e fair to qucte only such examples of the maxims 
zs those just set forth withou: also giving some tha, show real flashes of 
insight. Let us, then, select a few. For instance, M. Richard writes: 

** Moralist ’—one who has a high sense of otrer people’s duties.” 

““Tf so many peop.e choose evil rather than good, it is no doubt because 
taey would rather be punished by God than by tae Devil.” 

“ Putric water has sometimes the most shining surface.” 

« The shadows are the proof of the sun.” 

“ Behold the coal —-embodizd sunlight.” 

It is useless, however, simply to write a long 1 st of selected quotations, 
kowever good or armising, and it is equally imp»ssible to describe all the 
taousand maxims satisfactorily in a limited space. A book could be written 
cn each, fcr every on2 of them gives much food for thought. Sometimes one 
agrees with the maxins,-somet:mes they cause ome to see things in a new 
light, while others pzovoke a spirit of controversy or even of annoyance. 
In whatev2r way thev may strike one, however, the book is, nevertheless, 
well worth reading ; and though its apparent object, to the casual observer, 
is merely to be a compilation of witty remarks, zs we observed above, the 
rza] objeci is to elevate Asia, and to point out the shortcomings of the 
European who looks down upon his Asiatic brathren with disdain. To 
quote his very words: an 

“ Europe finds it ratural to take one man of Asia as master angall his 
brothers as slaves.” 

s... Thou shalt love (regard ?) thy neighbou-—all peoples whatsoever 
black, yellow, white, African or Asiatic, strong cr weak, small or great 
thou shalt ‘love’ as thyselé.”’ 

At the same time, it is evideat that he expects a second Christ to come 
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from the East, the conception being very cbvious both in the section 
dealing with “The Son of Asia” and in his “ Canticle to Asia.” 


amane! 


‘THE CHIRALA PERALA Tracepy. By G. V. Krishna Rao. (Ganesh.) 
(Reviewed by STANLEY RICE) 


The system of Unions in Madras on the principle of Local Self-Govern- 
ment was apparently designed to meet those cases in which villages were 
too large to be left entirely to themselves without any attempt to introduce 
the necessities of modern civilization, and yet not large enough to be con- 
stituted municipalities with their much more elaborate machinery, their 
more complicated needs, and their heavier taxation. There was, however, 
a grave defect. ‘The step from the Union to the Municipality was too 
sudden; the taxation under*the Municipal Act was so greatly in excess of 
that under the Local Boards’ Act and the whole scheme of administration 
was on such a different scale that whenever it was proposed to turn a Union 
into a Municipality there was not unnaturally a vehement protest. This is 
apparently what happened at Chirala. Finding that protests had no result, 
the villagers under the new influences at work in Inaia evacuated their 
houses and lived in huts in the fields ; they even vowed to continue this 
uncomfortable mode of.life until the new Municipality was countermanded. 

Into the rights and wrongs of the case one cannot enter, because the 
pamphlet called “ The Chirala Perala Tragedy ” amounts to frank propa- 
ganda. The leader of the movement, Mr, Gopalkrishnagya, seized the 
occasion to instruct his people in the wickedness of the Government 
generally and was duly prosecuted. His statements are given in full and 
are not particularly interesting since they only show the customary violence 
of language, couvled with the usual claim that ¢he non-co-operator is 
preaching the gospel of love. and hates neither the Englishman nor the 
English people, but only the sins of that abstract thing called Govern- 
ment. The Publicity Bureau is “answered,” but it has not been allowed 
to speak for itself. Reading between the lines of the rather defective Eng- 
lish, one sees that Mr. Gopalkrishnagya is simply an enthusiastic follower of 
Gandhi, who has seized upon the opportunity of a grievance to promulgate 
his leader’s well-known creed. 

The root of the trouble lies in the want of a proper sliding scale by 
which the Union is merged gradually into the Municipality with the least 
sossible disturbance either of taxation or of functions. The Union on the 
border line ought to be so constituted that it is very nearly a Municipality : 
“he Municipality on the border line that it is very nearly a Union. We 
commend this suggestion to the authorities. 


The Zemindar of Kurupam has done good service by addressing an 
** Appeal” to his countrymen to look the facts of non-co-operation and 
ther methods of extreme agitation in the face. The pamphlet, which is 
printed in three languages, English, Telugu, and Uriya, is written in the 
plain, sober language of common sense. If there is any criticism to be 
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made, it is that here and there the style is abov= the heads of the common 
folk, to whom presimably it is addressed, and that the long extracts from 
the speeches of Lord Reading ani Lord Williagdon might for the same 
reason have been paraphrased. But perhaps it is presumptuous to tell 
a Zemindar how to speak to his orn people; tre pamphlet is, in any case 
to be we:comed as zhe outspoken »piaion of a great landholder in British 
India, and the Zemindar is to be congratulat2d on the public spirit he 
has shown at a time when the cause he has adopted has, for reasons not 
inherent in itself, become unpopular. S. P. R. 


FREN ZH BOOK 


D'ARABIE ANTEISLAMIQUE. Ign. Guidi. (Pars:'Gextner.) 1921. 
(Reeiewed by SIR THOMAS ARNOLD, C.I.E.) 


The lectures wkich Professor Gvidi, of tne University of Rome, 
delivered in 1909 tefore the newl” fcunded University of Cairo, excited 
much attantion, buz, as they were published only in Arabic, the language 
in which they were first given, ther have hither-o been accessible only to 
a narrow circle-of readers. The author has cften been asked to make 
them more generally available, and the French translation, recently 
publishec, appears opportunely at a time when a wider interest has been 
excited in all matters that concerr Arabia, Not tht these lectures deal 
with modern conditions, for they end with the period immediately pre- 
ceding the rise of Islam; but fœ the understanding of the movement 
initiated ay Muhammad some knowledge is essential of the earlter history 
of Arabiz, and of the conditions <hat led up <o the expansion and the 
conquests of the Arak tribes. Mater.als are scanty, and a clear account 
of the Arabian peninsula during th= two centuris preceding the Muham- 
madan era can ony be drawn °*b7 collecting together data from varied 
sources, often difficalt of interpretacion. This Pzofessor Guidi has done in 
an attractive manner in these foir lectures cn Christian and heathen 
Arabia before Muhammad, expla ning particularly the relations of the 
Arabs to the Roman and Persian Empires and to the kingdom of 
Abyssinia. 


SHORTER NOTICSS 


INDIAN TEXTS SERIES: SIKSHA-SAMICCAYA. Compiled by Santideva. 
(John Murray.) 215. net. 

it will be recallec that the manusc-ipt of th book was brought from 
Nepal by Mr. Cecil Bendall, and 2dized by hin for the Russian Biblio- 
theca Buddhica. ‘Shree chapters are devoted to the avoidance of evil, 
and other subjects :reated are: “Purification from Sin,’ “Perfection of 
Patience,” “ Subjects of Intent Comtemplation,” etc. The text was com- 
piled chiefly from tise earlier Mahayana Sutras, and is a valuable compen- 
dium of Euddhist doctrine. 
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Sixry Years OF Inpian Finance. By K. T. Shah. (P. S. King and 
Son.) 218. net. 

The author of this book has been Professor of History and Economics 
at 3t. Xavier’s College, Bombay, and Professor of Commerce at Mysore 
Unversity. He surveys a wide field, inquiring into every source of 
revenue, and examining the whole machinery of financial organization. 
Hi: final plea is as follows: “ The author still keeps to his main contention 
tha: the only true and effective remedy (in currency and exchange) is to 
introduce a full, free, honest gold standard and gold currency, and place it 
——-by legislative sanction——beyond the tinkering of all amateur financiers.” 


SOLDIERS OF THE PROPHET. By Lieut.-Colonel Murphy. (/®42 Hoge.) 
ros. 6d. net. 

Vhat distinguishes zhe above volume from many others dealing with the 
figiting during the Great War in the Near East is that it has some 
wecome introductory chapters dealing with previous events. The story 
bezins with the Turkish expedition into the Hauran, and through the 
Arab revolt in Kerak, and the operations in Tangistan in 1913, through 
the main hostilities, to a chapter on Constantinople in 1918. We com- 
mend particularly to our readers the chapter on the Turkish Army 
organization, which contains much important matter. 


Across MonGoLian Piains. By R. C. Andrews. (Appleton.) 

The author is already known for his delightful volume entitled ‘ Camps 
ard Trails in China,” which describes the “First Asiatic Expedition of 
the American Museum of Natural History.” The above volume is the 
re.ult of a year spent in Mongolia and Northern China on the second 
expedition. The author has purposely avoided scientific details, arguing 
that these will find their proper place in the Museum’s official publication. 
Tae result has been a wholly successful book from tlre point of view of the 
general reader. Why do not other scientific travellers follow Mr. Andrew’s 
example, and supplement their official reports by a simple account for the 
benefit of the public? 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


el | 





THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES: 
A FIVE YEARS SURVEY 


(Speceatly contribrted) 


On February 23,1917, His Majesty the King formally operfed 
the School of Driental Studies, and it therefore seems that a 
fitting momen: has arrived to call the attention of the public 
to the degree in which th.s institution has in five years of 
existence justitied the efforts of those who devoted so much. 
time and labour to its establishment. It is unnecessary to 
recall the long history of unsuccessfu attempts made in the 
prececing thir:y years to meet this obvious national want ; 
suffice it to say that it was the Committee appointed by 
H.M. Treasu-y under the presidency of the late Lord 
Reay in 1907 taat finally led to the creation of the School 
of Oriental Studies in Finsbury Circus. In March, 1910, 
the Secretary of State for [ndia appcinted a Departmental 
Committee under Lord C-omer to tormulate in cetail an 
organized scherne for the institution in London of a School 
of Oriental Laiguages upon the lines recommended in the 
Repor: of Lor= Reay’s Committee. The School actually 
began its activities in Ncvember, 1916, and at a period 
obviously unfropitious for its immediate development 
on thoroughgeing lines, for a varety of reasons con- 
nected with tke difficulty of recruiting the best teachers, 
and cf' obtaining students among the youth of the 
country. On the other hand, it proved immediately useful 
in connection with the trairing of rec-uits for active service 
in the Near and Middle Ezst, and, w th the opening of the 
School, Army classes in Atabic, Fers an, and Turkish were 
immed ately formed. One of the mein objects in placing 
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the School in the heart of the City was to be in close touch 
with those firms and banks dealing with the Near, Middle, 
and Far East, and with the cessation of hostilities and the 
demobilization of the Army the number of students con- 
nected with commerce began to increase rapidly. 

The conversion of the general public to the view that 
enormous advantages are to be gained by the preliminary 
study of a foreign language before proceeding to the country 
in which that language is spoken is a laborious process, but 
this view is gradually gaining ground. It is, of course, 
se.f-evident that an Englishman, on his arrival in a foreign 
country, has, as a rule, neither time nor inducement to 
devote himself seriously to the study of the local vernacular. 
Arriving without any knowledge of the language, he 
naturally associates generally with those who speak his 
own, while the process of adapting himself to new sur- 
roindings and making new acquaintances keeps his leisure 
hours fully occupitd. If, on the other hand, he arrives in 
the country with even an elementary knowledge of the 
grammar and a small working vocabulary, he can at once 
bezin to add to his stock of knowledge. ` 

The concentration of the teaching in Oriental subjects in 
this School has furnished a further proof of the demand 
created by supply. A number of the languages taught 
here were included in the past in the curricula of University 
Ccllege and King’s College; but though teachers were 
provided, students were very fewand far between. Arabic 
and Persian, for example, which now attract such large 
numbers to this institution, were almost entirely neglected, 
although.the teachers of these two languages at University 
Ccllege are now professors on our staff. Up to the present 
time over 1,500 men and women have received instruction 
in this School, and in the Session 1919-20 the numbers 
reeched 539. That the figures in the last two sessions 
show a slight decrease may be fairly attributed to the 
financial state of the City. The students represent a great 
variety of interests, including, as they do, officers of the 
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Army and Navy, Colonial end Indian officers, business 
men, missionaries, and undergraduates and postgraduates. 
However, it has been the zim of the School from the 
outset. not only to give practical instruction in the 
vernaculars of Asia and Africa, but also to develop 
the hizher branches of stucy in connection with the great 
classical languages of the East; thus, as a centre of 
Orienzal research this Schocl offers facilities such as 
have never before been available in the British Isles. 
The School Ebrary is greving daily, and bids fair to 
become the firest Oriental librery tn Europe. : 

The School of Oriental Studies is a recognized School 
of the University of Loadon, and its staff includes five 
University professors and four University readers. A 
number of its students have taken degrees in Oriental 
languages in the University, aid among these there have 
been several natives cf India cf high attainments. It was 
hoped that the position of the School in the City of London 
would not onlr attract students from business houses trading 
with the East, but would alsc lead to considerable financial 
support from such firms; the unstable condition of the 
finances of tle. City, however, has led to comparatively 
small response from this, quarter, and, though the School 
has so amply -ustified its existence and further endowment 
is badly neeced, the time dces not seem propitious for 
makir.g a fresa appeal to the pablic for the funds which are 
still required. On the other hanc, the support of the 
Government has been generous, and without it the School 
could not hav2 reached its present high standard. 

In the matter of language :eaching, while the aim‘of the 
School is essentially practical, much importance is attached 
to scientific methods of study which tend towards the rapid 
and -horougl. acquisition of a competent knowledge of 
Eastern and African languages. Classes in phonetics and 
in tke methods of linguistic study, which students are 
strongly advised to attend, form an important part of the 
curriculum. It sometimes happens that Europeans, and 
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particularly missionaries, are compelled to master languages . 
that have never been properly studied or even reduced to 
writing. In such cases direct special instruction in the 
particular language may not always be possible in this 
country at present, but the School affords a preliminary 
training in the methods which should be used when these 
peculiar difficulties arise, indicating how such languages 
should be studied and reduced to writing, and how their 
special characteristics should be recorded. ° 

In all cases where circumstances permit, native speakers 
of the languages taught in the School are employed side by 
side with European experts who have made a special study 
of the particular language; and this combination has been 
found to be peculiarly effective. The native teacher has 
the advantage in matters of niceties of pronunciation, 
thorough knowledge of idiom and natural fluency, while 
the European lecturer is in a better position to understand 
and meet the special difficulties of the European student, 
and also has, as a rule, a broader outlook and more com- 
arehepsive grasp of the subject. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize the special importance 
zo missionaries of a thorough knowledge.of the language of 
che people to whom they are „to be sent, and any time 
which they are able to devote to the acquisition of it before 
they leave this country will be well spent under the condi- 
sions which have been outlined above; while it need 
scarcely be added that every effort is made at the School of 
Oriental Studies to meet their special requirements. Many 
missionaries have already taken advantage of these facilities 
and it is desired to extend them still further, particularly in 
the case of medical missionaries, for whom there is much 
scope in India, China, and elsewhere, but who up to the 
present time have been scantily represented at the School. 

While primarily intended for instruction in the languages 
spoken in those vast portions of the earth’s surface, the School 
also provides teaching in the literatures, history, religions, 
and customs of the varied populations that inhabit them. It 
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has been found sy experience thet a ttorough grounding in 
these matters, acquired in this country Trom trained teachers 
who have specialized in their several subjects, is an invalu- 
able preparation for anyone who propcses to devote himself 
to work among the native inhebitanis of these regions. 
It gives him aa initial advantage over those who have 
not had such a course of prezaration, which not only 
facilitates his further studies abroad, but also systematizes 
them, thus lead:ng in a sherter time to better results than 
can be obtained by the crude process of “ picking up” the 
desired information locally, often frofh inadequate teachers. 

From time to time courses of lectures on particular 
religions, such as Muhammadanism, Einduism, Buddhism, 
etc., are given ai the School, in which the characteristics of 
these different s:zstems are explained and analyzed. Other 
lectures are devoted to the 3tucy of particular ethnic types 
and groups of populations, as well as to their history and 
the influences which have moulded them. * 

The following list shows the languages and other subjects 
in which the School gives, or is preparec to give, instruction : 
Amharic, Arabic, Armenian, Assamese, Bantu languages, 
Bengali, Buddhist literature Burmese, Chinese, Dravidian 
languages, Ethicpic, Georgiaa, Gujarati Gurmukkhi, Hausa, 
Hebrew (modern), Hindostani (Urdu nd Hindi), History, 
Indian law, Iranian languages, Jepanese, Kaffir, Kanarese, 
Karanga, Kashmiri, Luchuan, Lugande, Malay, Malayalam, | 
Marathi, Melanesian, Microresian, Nepali, Nyanja, Palaso- 
graphy, Pali, Panjabi, Papuan, Persian, Phonetics and Lin- 
guistics, Polynesian, Sanskrit, Sesuto end Sechuana, Shan, 
Shina, Siamese, Sinhalese, S-wahil, Tarnil, Telugu, Tibetan, 
Turkish, Yao, Yoruba, Zult. 

But this list rust not be regarded as exclusive; cognate 
subjects for which a sufficient demand nay arise will, if the 
circumstances permit, be added to the curriculum, and thére 
are also inter-ccllegiate arrangements by means of which 
students of the School can study at other institutions of the 
University of London subjects which are already dealt 
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with in such institutions, and are therefore not included in 
the School’s own curriculum. A second list shows the 
public lectures which have been delivered at the School 
during its existence. These are open to the public gener- 
ally as well as to the students of the School, and of course 
vary from year to year. 


PUBLIC LECTURES. 


FORLONG BEQUEST FUND LECTURES: “ Religion in India and China— 
Some Points of Comparison *\(Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids); “The Way to 
Buddhahood ” (Professor de la Vallée Poussin) ; “ The Mystery Man, the 
Precursor of Laocius and Confucius” (Professor E. H. Parker); “ Philo- 
sophy and Buddhism in Japan” (Mr. Yoshio Markino): “ Central Asia” 
(Sir E..Denison Ross); “Mesopotamia ” (Mr. R. Campbell Thompson) ; 
“The Art of Asia ” (Mr. Laurence Binyon); ‘‘ The Middle East ” (Pro- 
fessor A. J. Toynbee) ; “ The Buddhist Literature of China” (Mr. W. M. 
McGovern) ; “ The Primitive Culture of India” (Colonel T. C. Hodson) ; 
“The Hindu Culture of India” (Dr. L. D. Barnett). 

Inpian Supzects: “ Ancient India” (Dr. L. D. Earnett); ‘‘ Ceylon 
during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries” (Mr. M. de Z. 
Wickremasinghe) ; ‘‘ The Importance of Hindostani” (Mr. Yusuf Ali); 
“Indian Family Life” (Mrs. N. C. Sen); “Familiar Indian Animals” 
(Mr. Fs Finn); “Shakespeare on the Hindostani Stage ” (Mr. Yusuf Ali) ; 
‘Indian Orthography, or the Battle of the Characters ” «Dr. John Pollen) ; 
“The Novel in Bengal” (Dr. J. D. Anderson); “ Indian Paleography,” 
two lectures (Dir. L. D. Barnett); “ The Popular Literature of Northern 
India” (Sir G. Grierson); “ The Mogul Period of the History of India,” 
five lectures (Mr. A. D. Innes) ; “ The Development of Modern Educational 
Institutions in India,” three lectures (Dr. S. A. Khan), “ Gujarat in the 
Time of Akbar” (Sir E. Denison Ross); “Secret Dia-ects or Argots in 
India” (Dr. T. Grahame Bailey}; “The Thugs-—-the Assassins of the 
Eighteenth Century ” (Dr. T. Grahame Bailey); ‘‘The Hindu Doctrine of 
Grace” (Dr. L. D. Barnett); “An Introduction to Indian Music” (Mr. 
S. G. Kanherei; “Ramayana, the Great Sanskrit Epic” (Mr. S. G. 
Kanhere) ; ‘t The Early Mohammedan Dynasties of India” (Sir E. Denison 
Ross) ; ‘‘ The Fortuguese in India” (Sir E. Denison Rass) ; ‘‘ The Causes 
of the Distribution of the Indian Languages” (Mr. E. H. C. Walsh) ; “ The 
Ruined Cities cf Ceylon,” three lectures (Mr. M. de Z. Wickremasinghe) ; 
‘‘ Chaitanya and the Vaishnava Revival in the Sixteenth Century ” (Rev. 
W. Sutton Page); “Some Cases I have Tried” (Mr. A. Sabonadiére) ; 
“Racial Types in the Bombay Presidency” (Mr. W. Doderet); ‘The 
Jains” (Dr. L. D. Barnett); “Tea and Rubber Industries in Ceylon” 
(Mr. M. de Z. Wickremasinghe). 

Far EASTERN SusjecTs : “ Malay ” (Mr. C. O. Blagden); “The Three 
Quests of China” (Rev. Dr. John Steele}; “The Essential Ideas of the 
East (Japan)” (Mr. N. Kato); “A Forgotten Kingdom (Korea)” (Mr. 
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H. Bonar); “The Superior Man of Corfucianism” (Rev. S. B. Drake); 
“A Chinese St. Patrick, Han Wea-kung, and the Crocodile” (Rev. Dr. 
John Steele); “The Nature and Use 07 Tones in Chinese and Other 
Languages ” (Professor Daniel Jones); = France’s Share in Far Eastern 
Studies ” (Mr. H. L. Joly) ; “© A Mediæval Japanese Classic” (Mr. G. B. 
Sansom); “ Tibet ” (Mr. E. H. C. Walsh); “The Philosophy of Japanese 
Buddhism” (Mr. W. McGovern); ‘‘Th2 Buddhist Temples of Korea” 
(Miss Hilda C. Bowser); Chinese Customs and Etiquette” (Mr. A. N. J. 
Whymant); “Chinese Philosophy” (Mz. M. C. Jame); “ The Malay 
Peninsula” (Mr. C. O. Blagdem); “Among the Head-Hunters of 
Formosa ’ (Mr. W., M. McGovern); “Chinese~ Fiction” (Dr. Hopkyn 
Rees); Chinese Fairy Tales” (Mr A. N J. Whymant); “Chinese Folk- 
Lore” (Dr. Hopkyn Rees); “ Mat-iarchy in the Malay Peninsula” (Mr. 
C. O. Blagden). ; 

NEAR EASTERN Susjects: “The Stady of Arabic” (Professor Sir 
T. W. Arnold) ; “ The Turks of Central Asia in History and at the Present 
Day ” (M:ss M. A. Czaplicka); “ Arabic—the Language of Religion,” two 
lectures (Kwaja Kamaluddin); “Syria” (Mr. A. Sef): “Toleration in 
Islam” (Frofessor Sir T. W. Arnolc); “ Arabic as a Medium of Education 
and Commerce” (Mr. A. Sefi) ; “ Turkis1 Literature,” four lectures (Dr. 
E. Edwards); “Islam in its Relazion te International Morality” (Mr. 
A. Sefi); “Modern Egypt” (Mr. D. A. Cameron),; ‘‘ Bahaism” (Mr. 
Ahmad Szfwat); “ The Scripts of Ancient Mesopotamia and their Decipher- 
ment: the Origin of our Alphabet * (Mr. 3. Campbell Thompson); “ The 
Origin and Development of Persian Paintir g” (Professor Sir T. W. Arnold); 
“ The Pecples of the Nile Valley,” six lectures (Professor C. G. Seligman); 
“The Mosques of Cairo” (Sheikh Abd el Razek); “ The History and 
Literature of the Georgian People ” (Mr. D. Ghambashidze). 

West AND East Arrican Supjects: “The Bantu Languages ” 
(Professor Alice Werner); ‘The History and Geography of East Africa” 
(Professor Alice Werner); “ Africa before 1500,” ten lectures (Professor 
Alice Werner); “Muslim Literature amd Tradition in East Africa” 
(Professor Alice Werner); ‘‘ Africe in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries,” nine lectures (Professor Alice Werner) ; “The Swahili Coast ” 
(Professor Alice Werner); “ The Waktilindi Saga” (Professor Alice 
Werner); “European Expansion in Africa,” ten lectures (Frofessor 
Alice Werner); “ Bantu Tribes o? East Africa,” six lectures (Frofessor 
Alice Werner); “ Bantu Mythology anc Folk-Lore” (Professor Alice 
Werner); “The Swahili Poem cm the Ascension of the Prephet ” 
(Professor Alice Werner) ; ‘‘ The Hausa Language ” (Mr. J. Withers Gill). 

MiscELianrous: “Oriental Cheracter:stics in the Divine Comedy” 
‘Mr. Hertert Baynes); “ Moorish “fonunents of Mediæval Spain” (Dr. 
A. S. Yahuda); “The Animistic Basis o° Eastern Religions” (Rev. Dr. 
John Steele). 


No account of the work of the school would be complete 
without emphasis being laid on the part played by the 
Director in assuring its success ard permanency. 
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Sir E. Denison Ross has been identified with its work 
from the very beginning, which, it will be remembered, 
was during the Great War. He had, therefore, to contend 
with manifold difficulties. There can be no question that 
he was eminently suited to grapple with such an arduous 
task. It gavə ample scope to his gift for organization and 
his linguistic knowledge. Already in early years the study 
of Oriental languages proved for him great fascination. 
After a course “if “Pa is, and at the University ‘of Stras- 
bourg, | where he was a 1 pupil of Professor Néldeke, he 
travelled extensively ii Asia Minor, Central Asia, Persia, 
and China. In 1896 he was appointed Professor of 
Persian at University College, London, and in rgor passed 
to India, where he held for ten years the position of 
Principal of the Calcutta Madrasah. For three years 
he was in charge of the Records of Government of India, 
and then returned and became identified with the work of 
the British Museum in London. The importance of his 
services during the war are well known, as also the rapidity 
with which he mobilized all the talents of the newly-founded 
School for the conflict. He has laid the foundations of 
this great institution, he has erected the edifice in close co- 
operation with his staff: it 1s tq be hoped that for a long 
time to come he will be able to direct its destinies. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SECTION 


[This feature is introduced for the first time and is designed to stimulate 
interest in a sebject which ts deserving of greater attention —ED. ASIATIC 
REVIEW. ] 


: INDIAN EXHIBITS AT THE WHITE CITY 


THERE are. welcome signs that Indian Arts and Crafts are ance more 
receiving a fair share of attention. Befcre the days of mass production in 
factories, Indian objects of art were greatly esteemed, and found their way 
into the palaces of the wealthy. But :he changes in the conditions of 
trading during the ast century caused a serious setback in the expansion 
of these products. It was, therefore, a happy idea of the Government of 
India to take a direct interest in the revival of these industries. Lforeover, 
it is argued that during bad seasons and the failure ot the Monsoon such 
work would form am important means of livelihood and help to combat the 
ravages cf famine. The task of the Government, therefcre, was threefold: 
(x) To encourage the revival of these arts and crafts; (2) to supply 
craftsmen with gocd material or. whick to exercise their skill; (3) to 
arrange for the reacy sale of the finished product. A visit to the British 
Industries Fair in London this year shcwed how far this campaign had 
developed since 1g20, when there was enly a small stall to exaibit the 
products of the Unted Provinces and Bambay. Now we have the Punjab 
and Burma as newcomers, and the visitor can gain a very fair idea of the 
arts and crafts of those parts frqna the exhibits that are shown. Taking 
the United Provinces first, we were greatl7 struck by the Moradabad brass 
ware. ‘This took the form of trays, urns, teapots, boxes, and candelabra. 
Other striking featewres were the Nagina ebony work and Nizamabad 
pottery. In connection with the sale or these articles, Government, in 
harmony with their >olicy of placing thes2 industries under loca! control, 
have established at Lucknow an emporium for the collection and inspection, 
sale and export, of tne mcre artistic goods manufactured in these provinces. 

The Punjab secticn showed a large number of articles made >f wood 
and inlaid with ivory, or brass and copper. The wood used is hisham, 
which is very strong and durable, and of a beautiful colour when polished. 
It is poinced out that the ivory inlay is thick, and not of veneer only. 
Thus these articles can be rubbed down end repolished without damage. 
Space forbids a detai ed description of the many articles of lacquer work. 
In the bes: work the coloured lac is laid on the wood in successive layers 
of different colours, and the pattern is ther chased with a graver through 
the upper layers down to the colours bemeath, thus forming a very per- 
manent decoration. . 

Burma cffers a largz2 number of large um 5rellas, which are very beauti- 
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fully made and, we are assured, extremely strong. Some are large enough 
to serve as marquees. They are all thoroughly waterproof. Other 
attractive exhibits are textiles, ivory work, and some beautiful silver ware. 
These articles are in charge of Mr. H. B. Holme, LCS ‘Director of 
Industries, Burma. 

The Bombay exhibits comprise carpets, silks, brocaded dress materials, 
and a large variety of articles in sandal-wood. ; 

Enquiries regarding all the above articles should be addressed to the 
Director of Industries in the various provinces, c/o the Indian Trade 
Commissioner, 6c, Winchester House, E.C. 2. It may be added that the 
encouragement of these industries 1 is a very important movement, which is 
being greatly appreciated in Ihde. Their artistic value is unquestionable, 
and we see no reason why mey should not secure a much larger sale in 
this country. 


EXHIBITION OF ARMENIAN DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS 
AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


An exhibition cf great interest to students of Near Eastern art was recently 
held at the Victoria and Albert Museum. It consisted of a representative 
selection of the water-colours and pencil sketches of Mr. A. Fetvadijian, 
the well-known Armenian artist, whose work attracted much. attention at 
the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris, in the Spring of 192o. 

This artist has devoted twenty years of his life to his self-appointed task 
of revealing and recording the aacient architectural glories of his country. 
Students of Diehl, Stryzgowski, and Rivoira have been vaguely conscious 

that the plains and uplands of Armenia hold the half-buried and much- 
battered relics of a unique Christian civilization hose flowering-time 
lasted from the sixth to the thirteenth centpry a.D. .The greatest number 
of existing ruins are to be found in the districts of Ani, Ererouk, Mag- 
hasberd, and Heromos, formerly in Russian Armenia. There, palaces; 
fortresses, churches, and triumphal arches crown the deeply-riven volcanic 
rocks above the pallid and profound River Akhourshan. From the ex- 
quisitely graceful little chapel of the Citadel to the great cathedral, there 
is not one fabric that does not bear the scars of many struggles against man 
and Nature. That they still stand is evidence of the fine craftsmanship of 
the masons who jointed the blozks of tufa so accurately over their concrete 
core that, after more than a thousand years, the stones cannot be dislodged. 

The Fetvadjian exhibition also contains a series of twelve vivid water- 
colour sketches illustrating tke native dress of Armenian women in 
different vilayets. Most of these examples betray strong traces of Turkish 
and Persian influence; but in the full-skirted, fur-edged surcoat worn by 
the matrons of Erivan it is interesting to descry a far-off resemblance to 
European masculine costume of the early sixteenth century. 

All these pictures are being exhibited at the Royal Institute of ee 
Architects, Conduit Street, W. 1, from April 19 to 30. 
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ORIENTALIA 


“SHINAR” OF THE OLD TESTAMENT DIS- 
COVERED TO BE THE ANCIENT SUMERIAN 
NAME OF BABYLON 


AND DISCLOSING THE H 'STOKICAL ORIGIN AND PURPOSE 
OF THE “TOWER OF BABEL” 


By L. A. WADDELL, LL.D. 


HITHERTO Assyriologists have failed to find any trace o: 
the Old Testament name for Baby-onia, “Shinar,” in the 
historical records of Babylonia or elsewhere.. 

The name “Shinar,” or = Sh-m-ar,” the ‘‘Sennaar’ 
(cevvaap) of the Septuagiat version, occtirs eight times in 
the Old Testament,’ and aas been assumed to be a name 
for Babylon or Babylonia, frem tke details given in the 
references to it in Genesis in connection with Nimrod, the 
Tower of Babe], and Abraham. There we read: “And 
the beginning of his [Nimrod’s] kingdom was Babel and 
Erech [the mcdern Warke?] and Accad and Calneh, zx the 
land of Shinar”? It was tke site of the “Tower of 
Babel’”’*; and one of the four mvading kings of Palestine 
whom Abraham is described to have despoiled was 
“ Amraphel #izg of Shiner,” who is generally identified 
with Khammu-rabi, the famous historical king and lawgiver 


of Babylon about 2225 B.C., of whose inscribed monuments 
and actual original official letters so many are still extant. 
Reviewing the ancient names for “ Babylon” (which 
itself :s of later coinage) in the Early Sumerian (or pre- 
1 Gen. x. ro, xi 2, xiv. 1 and 9; Josh, vii. 21; Isa. xi. 11; Dan. i. 2; 
Zech. v. 11. 
2 Wacka on the old course of the Eughrates to the north-west of Ur, the 


modern Mukayyar 
3 Gen. x. Io. 4 Ibid., xi, 2-4. 5 Ibid., xiv. 1 and 9. 
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Semitic) and later cuneiform (or wedge-headed script) 
documents, in a search for this name “Shinar,” I observed 
that the word-signs for the name translated “ Babylon” 
were usually transcribed by Assyriologists as ‘‘ Tin-tir.’” 
As this makes a form of name otherwise wholly unknown 
y 
to classic history, it was presumably a more or less 
arbitrary, if not fictitious, transcription as so many of such 
“restored ” names have proved to be. Further examina- 
tion showed that in that „transcription the end portion of 
on 

the name restored as “tir” really consisted of two syllabic 
word-signs, which however were treated as forming only 
one, with a wholly different phonetic value to that possessed 
by these two component signs. Pren read separately and 
individually. 

Cn my reading these Hie two word-signs for 
“ Babylon ” separately by their ordinary Sumerian phonetic 
values, I found that they yielded the name ‘ She-nir,”? 
with the literal meaning of “ The great Tower of Grain.”? 
This thus disclosed obviously the Sumerian source of the 
Heborewename of ‘‘Shinar” or “ Sennaar” for Babylon, as 
wel. as presumably the real origin and purpose of the 
“Tower of Babel” in the land of Shinar. And it showed 
incidentally that the Septuagint form of that name pre- 
served faithfully the original Sumerian first vowel, which is 
incorrectly rendered z in the Massoretic Hebrew tradition. 

1 See for example J. D. Prince, ‘Sumerian Lexicon,” 1908, p. 333. But 
most modern Assyriologísts with unwarranted licence transcribe these signs 
of “Tin-tir” as “ Bab-ili” or Babylon. Thus L. W. King in “ Chronicles” 
of Early Babylonian Kings,” II., arbitrarily .transcribes these signs 
systematically as “ Bab-ili,” notwithstanding they possess no such values 
(see pp. 11, 17, 18, 48, 50, 67, 70, 78, 81, 195), and without any remark 
that such liberty has been taken. 

2 For these oe ene word-signs, their phonetic values end definitions, 
see for She, “grain,” J. D. Prince, “Sumerian Lexicon,” p. 3rr; 
G. Barton, “Babylonian Writing,” No. 323, and p. 168: G. Howardy, 
“« Clavis Cuneorum ” (Leipzig, 1¢04-1915), No. 349, and p. 75; and for 
Nir, ‘‘ great tower,” see Prince, of. cif, p. 262; Barton, of. cil, No. 282, 
and p. 146; Howardy, op. cit., No. 300; and Thureau-Danzin, “ L'origine 
de écriture cunéiforme,” Nos. 140 and 73. . 

3 See references in above footr.ote. 
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This new reading of the od city-name of Babylon and ~ 
its meaning, obtained ty means of transcribing its con- 
stituent syllabic signs by their separate values, is conclu- 
sively confirmed by th2 pictorial form of these signs 
themselves, which are here reproduced in the accompany- 
ing illustration. In this are given the varying forms of 
writing the city-name “She-nir” for Babylon, as it is 
written in the Early Sumerian documents of about 
295¢ B.C., down through the ages; through the periods of 
Khammu-rabi and the Assyran domination to the latest 
Neo-Babylonian of tke Mado-Persian occupation of 
Darius, 485 s.c. For all through these periods these two 
signs were regularly used in official documents in writing 
the name of the city latterly known as “ Babili” or 
“ Babylon.” | l 


2 


NAME OF SHE-NIR OR ‘ SHINAE” CITY IN SUMERIAN AND 
CUNEIFORA SCRIPT 


1 


® 
Sumerian’ Akkadian “!Ssvrian Neo-Babyloniax 
about 2900 B.C, of Khammu- abo it 1000 B.C, of Darius about 
rabi, 2225 B.C. 285 B.C. 
7 AA \ 
X y BR 
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It will be seen from this illustration that the Early 
Sumerian style of writing the city-name of She-nir (or 
“ Shinar”) with the mezning zf “The great Tower of 
Grair.” actually pictures graphically by its word-signs, in 
linear drawing, “ Ears of Corn” on the top of a ‘ Tower.” 
-In writing by such pictographs the Sumerian scribes laid 

1 Tke first of the Sumerian st o7 chese two associated werd-signs is 
from tie documents of King 2ntemena in Sarz2c’s “ Découvertes en 


Chaldé2,”’ pl. 5 ds, No. ra, V. ¿3 ard the second is from the inscription 
of King Manistusu, Face C. xvi. 16. 
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the signs on their left side (which are re-erected to their 
original position in the figure); and the later curtailed 
forms of writing those early pictographs were the result 
of the later scribes reducing more and more the number 
of strokes for celerity in writing with their wedge-headed 
(or “cuneiform ”) style, yet still preserving something 
of the general form. of the parent Sumerian picto- 
graph.’ : , 

This strilsingly. discloses that the famous “Tower of 
Batel of the Hebrew legend, Situated in the centre of the 
rich alluvial plain of the Euphrates, “in the land of 
Shinar ”— properly “ She-nir”— was originally about 
3000 B.C., a great Sumerian state-granary for storing corn, 
presumably as an insurance against famine. For we find 
frora the great number of dedicatory economic records of 
the Early Sumerians that they were in the habit of erecting 
large state-granaries in their cities, and several of the 
actual structural foundations and walls of some of these 
Sumerian granaries of about 3000 B.c. have been un- 
earzhed by the spade of French and American archeologists 
at Shirpurla (the modern Tello) and other dead cities in 
Lower Babylonia. A 

The prefix to the above abbreviated city-name with the 
phonetic value of 7zr or Zz? is defined in tke Assyrian 
bilingual glosses as meaning ‘ Life, Live,” also “ Wine (of 
Lif2?),”* and secondarily “ Forest.”4 It thus appears 
either to describe grain as “ The Staff of Life,” or indicate 
that wine also was stored in the great Tower of the city of 
She-nir (or “ Shinar”); while the sense of “ Forest” may 
possibly preserve the memory of the primeval corest which 
formerly occupied the site. 

-n this regard it seems noteworthy that the name 

1 From Khammu-rabi’s “ Laws,” XII. 25. 

2 Tī is also a value of this sign. See S. Langdon, “Sumerian Grammar,” 
p. 296; and G. Contenau, “Tablettes Cappadociennes,’’ Paris, 1919, 
No. 96. 


® See Prince, of. cit., 332; Barton, of. cit., p. 128, No. 225. 
£ Pinches, “ List of Cuneiform Signs,” No. 180. 
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“« Ti-she” formed by the first two of the three syllables of 
this old city-name, “ Ti-she-nir,” is the title of the Hittite 
“God of Grain and Wine” in the old rock-sculptures, 
cuneiform tablets, and cylincer-seals of the Hittites, the 
time-immemorial ruling race of Asia Minor; and the 
Hittites also used Sumerian cuneiform script with its 
Sumerian meanings and phonetic values! In the ancient 
colossal rock-sculpture at Ib-iz in Lykonia-Cilicia to the 
north-West of Mesopotamia, the Hittite god, Ti-she, is 
figured as the vegetation-deity and prototype.of him whom 
the Greeks later called “ Diomysos” and the Romans 
“Bacchus.” He is there depizted in what is now known as 
“Scythian” dress, carrying in his hands a bunch of grapes 
and stalks o7 corn, and is being worshipped by a devotee 
who has apparently Semitic features. And the word-sign 
for this Zz is considered by Assyriologists to picture a leaf 
of the grape-vine.? | 

This “ Ti-she,” Corn and Wine spifit of the Hittites, 
was also caled in dialectic variants ‘‘ Tishab,” “ Teshab,” 
and * Teshub.”® It thus seems, I think, that the.name of 
the city called “ Ti-sha-ab” or “ Ti-shu-u-ab,” in a Hittite 
tablet,* is a Hittite form of the name “ Ti-she-nir” for 
Babylon. 

The fuller form of the old aame of this city, which was 
latterly called “Babylon ”—namely, “Ti-she-nir ”-—is fre- 
quen:ly employed regularly in official Babylonian documents 
dowr to the very latest Medo-Persian period ;° chough it 
is arbitrarily transcribed as wel. as translated "“ Babylon ” by 


1 Thais fact was first noted by Pinchas in 1881, and has since been pro- 
fusely confirmed by Sayce, Winckler, Hrozny, and others. See Contenau, 
op. cit, 113 fa fer the signs in question in the Hitto-Cappadocian. 

2 See Barton, 3%. cif., p. 218. 

3 Or “ Tessub,” as read by Sayce and others. 

4 See Contenaa, of. cft, text No. 15 line 9, and pp. 85 and 126. The 
seconc reading is mine. 

5 Fcr instances of its use in the contract-tablets of Babylon in the 

period of Darius, see Pinches, “ Babylcnian Tablets of Berens Collection,” 
Nos. 126, 107, and 108. 
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Assyriologists! The first syllable of this name was 
obviously omitted by the Hebrews in forming their 
“Shinar” or “Sennaar.” The first two syllables of the 
name were also often omitted by Babylonians in writing 
the name, presumably for brevity; and only the last— 
namely, “ Nir’—employed to designate the city-name. This 
“Wir” is undoubtedly the real phonetic value of the word- 
sign which is usually transcribed by Assyriologists as Æ, 
as the short title for Babylon ; for it is the self-séme sign 
as thé end one in the full title, as above, though it chances 
to be in its later.abbreviated shape also of the same form 
as the later Æ sign in Neo-Babylonian.? 

The short name for Babylon of “ Nir” suggests to me 
the possibility that the old channel of the Euphrates flow- 
inz southwards from Babylon to the junction with the old 
Tigris above Erech (or Warka), now called by the modern 
Azabs “ Shatt en N14” or “The Channel of W14” may 
heve derived this title from the old contracted name of 
“Nil” for Babylon. For the letters Z and v are freely 
interchangeable dialectically in Arabic, and to some extent 
in most other languages, as, for instance, in the Old English 
* Hal” for “ Harry.” And it is a common practice in the 
East, as in the West, to call a section of a river or channel 
after the name of the chief town to which it leads. | 

The latter-day form of this city-name as “ Babylon” is 


1 Instances of this arbitrary transcription of the word-signs of this 
neme as ‘ Bab-ili’’ or Babylon are cited in footnote 1, p. 2. And even 
Thureau-Dangin, for example, similarly so. transcribes it habitually without 
remark. On the other hand Pinches is careful to note that the signs in 
qiestion do not read “ Bab-ili” or Babylon, but “ Tin-dir” as he reads 
the “Tin-tir” of other Assyriologists, who, however, do not give the last 
two signs of the triad their separate syllabic values. 

2 The word-sign for “E,” which means a “reservoir,” is No. 1og of 
Thureau-Dangin, op. cté. ; 263 of Barton, of. cit. ; 279 of Howardy, op. cit. ; 
aad p. 92 of Prince, of. cit. And though somewhat resembling the 
fir sign is never used in or for the title of Babylon in all the many early 
imscriptions I have examined—the 77 sign a distinctly different sign and 
numbered differently in above-cited lexicons as Nos. 73, 282 (and compare 
429), 300, and p. 262 respectively. 
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purel; Semitiz and non-Sumer an. It is derived from the 
Akkadian or Assyrian Semitic *‘ Bab-il-lu,” meaning “ Place 
of the Gate of God,” with refe-ence to its great temple of 
the Father-gcd, Mar-duk, the-e—for the puerile Hebrew 
etymology of the name given in Genesis has been long 
discarded by scholars. And this Semitic title-of the last 
great capital city of Mesopotamia was latterly h ‘enized by 
the Greeks into “ Babylon,” as we now know the name in 
classic and mcdern literature. This‘Semitic name for their 
city was written by the Babylonians, as was their ctistom, 
in script of Sumerian origin for the Akkado-Assyrian 
Semites appear to have possessed no script of their own, 
but adopted the Sumerian- word-signs, to which they gave 
Semitic equivelents with the same meaning from their own 
vernacular. It thus happens that the Semitic name of 
“Babylon,” Zāč-tl-lu, spells, I find, by the Sumerian 
value of its word-signs, Aa-ash-ra,* rather than “ Ka- 
dingir-ra,” as it has hitherto been transcrfbed. 

This “ Ka-ash-ra ” Sumerian title of the old capital city 
as “The Place of the Gate of God,” semiticized .by the 
Akkaco-Assyr.ans into “ Bab-il-lu,” or Babylon, is now 
disclosed to be obviously the Samerian source of the title 
“ Kashdim ” so frequently applied by the Hebrews through- 
out the Old Testament to Bakylon and Babylonia, as an 
alternative to “ Shinar,” and a aame hitherto an unsolved 
puzzle to Assyriologists and Biblical scholars. This 
Hebrew title af “ Kashdim ” is arbitrarily rendered in our 
Englisa versicn of the Old Testament as “Chaldea,” 
becaus2 the latter equivalent is used in the Septuagint 
Greek version. It is now seen, however, that the Hebrew 

1 This second syllable (ash) is usually rendered ‘‘ dingir’’ by Assyrio- 
logists Laving arbitrarily selected the latter equivalent out cf several 
different phonetic values for this sign. But this Sumerian syllabic word- 
sign for “god” lso possesses the value of “Ash” (see Briinnow’s 
“ Sumerian Classified List,” 419; Prince, of. cit, p. 41-—where 1 is noted 
that 4s% also means “grain, cereal,” as well as “god ”—and Howardy, 


op. cif, Mo. 13, p. 19). And I have observed that the Sumerians un- 
doubtedly used the 4s% value of his siga in spelling historical nemes. 
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“Kashdim” is manifestly an error of the later Hebrew 
copyist scribes cor “ Kashrim,” as the Hebrew letters 
d and y are so very similar in form that they are frequently 
mistaken by copyists, and in small writing and even in 
modern print a magnifying lens is almost necessary to 
distinguish the difference. The affix zw in the Hebrew 
is the sign of the plural; thus “ Kashr-im ” (or Kashd-im) 
means literally “The ashy (or Kashd) Lands,” or 
“ People of aser Lands ”—that is to say, “The Land of 
Ka-ash-va (or Babylon)” of the Sumerians. 

For the use of the word “Kashdim” (or properly 
“Kashr-im ”) in the Hebrew text of the Old Testament 
—rendered “Chaldea” in our English version—shows 
that it is repeatedly applied to designate “ The Land of 
Babylon,” and not merely Lower Babylonia bordering the 
Persian Gulf, to which Chaldea ts now generally believed to 
have been restricted. Thus Ezra (v. 12) says: “ Nebu- 
chadnezzar the King of Babel (Babylon), the Kashdia”’ 
(and similarly Jeremiah xxi. 4 and xxii. 5): And Daniel 
states (i. 1-4) that this Babylonian king taught in his 
palace “the leaming and tongue of the Kaskd-zm. Isaiah 
(xlvili. 20) says. “Go ye forth of Babylon: flee ye from 
the Kashdim.” Ezekiel (xxiii. 15) says, the sons of Babylon: 
Kashdim the lard of their nativity.” And Isaiah (xiii. 19} 
says, Babylon the glory of the kingdom, the beauty of the 
Kashdim. This ‘“‘ Kashd-im,” as we have seen, is clearly a ' 
copyist’s mistake for “ Kashr-im,” or “The Kashrs,” the 
plural of the Ac-ash-ra title of the Sumerians for Babylon, ` 
and therefore equivalent to “ Babylonia,” or “ The Lands 
of Babylon.” 

But side by side with “ Ka-ash-ra,” or “ Bab-il-lu” (or 
“ Babylon ”), or “ Place of the Gate of God,” the other old 
Sumerian title for that city of 7z-She-nzr (or “ Shinar”), or 
‘The Great Tower of Grain and Wine,” with its abbrevi- 
ated form of “ Nir,” continued to be used freely in official 
documents dewn to the very latest Babylonian period, as 
we have seen. 7 
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Thus we fird by this new evidence that: 

(1) the andent Sumerian name for Eabylon was 7% 
She-ney or “The great Tower of Grain and Wine,” 
designating i: as the site of a great Sumerian state- 
granary tower; l 

(2) an abbraviation of this name is the Sumerian source 
of the name “Shinar,” uniquely preserved in Hebrew 
tradition as a vitle for Babylon and The Land of Babylon ; 

ie a ‘still turther abbreviation of.. that Sumerian name 

“Nir,” and not Æ, as hitherto supposed ; 

E the Hebrew legend of, “ The Tower of Babel” rested 
on an historical basis, although the economic purpose of 
that tower was misrepreserted and embroidered with fiction 
in the Hebrew legend ; 

(5) another Sumerian religious title for this city was 
“ Ka-ash-ra” or “The Place of the Gate of God,” desig- 
nating it as che centre of the cult of the Father-god, 
Mar-duk : . 

(6) the Semitic Akkado-Assyrian translation of this name 
was “ Bab-il-lu,” the source of the ‘ Babel” .of the 
Hebrews, and latterly grecianized into “ Baby on.” 

(7) this Sumerian name of “ Ka-ash-ra” was the source 
of the Old Testament name of “Kashdim” for Babylon 
and The Lancs of Babylon, in which tha Samerian title 
was corrupted by later Hebrew copyist scribes mistaking 
y for the vere similar letter @ and adding the Hebrew 
plural affix zz to designate the “The Lands of Kashr,” 
properly “ Ka-sha-ra ”"—a name rendered in our English 
version of the Did Testament as “ Chaldea” ; 

(8) and “Chaldea” of that version is disclosed to embrace 
Babylonia, bota Lower and Upper. 
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ARCHAIOLOGICAL SECTION 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION SOCIETY’S 
EXCAVATIONS AT EL-AMARNA, 1921-1922 


By H. R. HALL, D.LITT., F.S.A. 


THE Egypt Exploration Society has continued its excava- 
tions at E]-Amarna this season with considerable success, 
and has made discoveries of great interest. The expedition 
wes under the direction of Mr. C. L. Woolley, assisted by 
Mr. F. G. Newton as architect, by Mr. Battiscombe Gunn, 
and by Mr. P. L. O. Guy. Mr. Woolley reports that his work 
has covered four distinct areas: (1) the ‘‘wallad village” 
site, discovered and partly excavated last year ty Professor 
Peet; (2) the sight of a pavilion or pleasure-garden of 
King Akkenaten; (3) that of a temple near the river, and 
(4) part cf the town site. Of these the most important 
is (2). ° Tae enclosure measured about 200 mecres by 100 
with an arnexe cf some 160 by 80 metres. The entrance 
was a columned hall with pylons and gatés built of stone, 
with rich decoration of which many remains were recovered. 
Oa the ncrth side stood a building of three main courts, in 
the first of which stands a raised throne approached by 
shallow steps and probably once covered by z baldachin. 
Tne central peristyle court curiously resembles a Roman 
atrium, with, in the centre, a small hypethral space like an 
' impluvium, in which were flower-beds, On tne walls of 
the back court were designs painted in ¢empera. This 
building seems to have been some sort of hall of audience. 
Ir: the north-west corner of the enclosure lies a “ water-court” 
with tanks, on the sidés of which, above water-level, are 
painted lotuses and other water-plants witk vines on 
trellises above them. All round this court runs a pavement 
of painted stucco, bearing the same designs as were found by 
Petrie in che Northern Palace. The pavements have been 
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lifted and set in plaster for the removal to England. One 
very interesting fact abou: this building is that in it the 
name of Neferti-it, Akhenaten’s sister-queen, has been 
erased and that of her daughter Meritaten substituted ; 
and even her portrait has be2n altered to that of the 
princess. This can hardly be cue, Mr. Woolley thinks, to 
anything other than a quarrel with the queen and her 
divorc2—a new fact in our knowledge of the reign. 

On (3), the temple site, M-. Woolley established the 
continuous occupation of the western part of the site after 
the desertion of the main town and‘up to the twenty-sixth 
dynasty. In (4), the town, the house of the Vizier 
Nekhtpaaten has been cleared with interesting results. 

In all, forty-six boxes of antiquities have been packed for 
transmission to England, and will be shown at the Society’s 
exhibition next July, after which they will, as usual, be 
distributed to museums in Britain, Europe, and America; 
the Cairo Museum having already taken tts guotemz. 

Owing to the great cost of <ravelling and transport at 
the present time, the Society does not propose to excavate 
next season, and has this year worked a double season 
insteac. Naturally, if increased subscriptions and donations 
justified it, this policy might be reconsidered. In any case, 
the exploration of Amarna will be pursued systematically, 
and if funds permit the excavation of the Osireion at 
Abydos will be resumed, This srospect depends, however, 
entirely on financial considerations, and those who have 
archeological work in Egypt at heart can help by forward- 
ing their subscriptions to the Secretary of the Society at 
13, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1, who will gladly afford all 
information with regard to cerms of full membership of the 
Society, its publications, and tha use of its fine library of 
Egyptological books, chiedy presented by Sir Herbert 
Thompson, which is now open to subscribers. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN PALESTINE 


The Annual Meeting of the British School of Archæology 
was held at King’s College on March 7; the chair was 
taken by Sir Frederick Kenyon, K.C.B. Professor Garstang, 
Director of the School, who is shortly returning to Palestine, 
gave a very interesting account of the work which is being 
done Mader the ausniges of the School. He stated that he 
“régarded archzology in Raleptine not only in the light of 

unearthing beautiful Works\off art, but also as a means of 
increasing our knowledge of the ancient peoples of Palestine. 
At present the great probl 3 of the identity of the 
Canaanites, Hittites, Amorites, garu’ Philistines, was con- 
fused. He hoped, however, that in ihe course of a 
very few years material would be available- which would 
enable them to have a clear idea of the nature and dis- 
tinguishing chardcteristics of each of these peoples. =. _ 

He stated that no less than eight expeditions were, or 
would shortly be, at work in the Holy Land. The French 
Archeological School was working at New Jericho, the 
Jewish Archeological Society at Tiberias, and the Fran- 
ciscan Monks at Capernaum. „Besides these there were 
the Palestine Exploration Fund excavating at Ascalon, and 
three American Universities—-Philadelphia at Basan, 
Harvard at Samaria, and Chicago at Megiddo. 

Referring to the British work the Director laid stress on 
the discoveries at Ascalon. There they had found columns 
of great beauty forming cloisters. These had been erected 
by Herod the Great, and were mentioned by the historian 
Josephus. It was regarded as highly probable that this 
edifice had been erected on the top of the Philistine 
sanctuary. 

After describing the organization of the Central Museum 
in Jerusalem he enunciated the policy of setting up local 
museums under local guardians for the conservation of 
objects of immediate local interest. Another important 
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task was that of protection—z.e., of defending the monu- 
ments from erosion. One example of this work was the 
safeguarding of the famous Crusade Castle of Athlet, which 
is situated on a spit of land just south of Mount Carmel. 
The Chairman made special reference to the continued 
generosity of the Hon. Treasurer of the School, Mr. Robert 
Mond, who had contributed a further 4395 towards the 
expenses of the year; without this contribution it would not 
have been possible to balance. the aacountsafter.making 
provision for the current a 
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subjects, because their policies were wedded with religion. Akbar read 
the inner spirit of India with the prophecic eye of a seer ; he alsc succeeded 
in cutting the Gordian knot; though a Mahammazdan, his rule was welcomed ; 
the Hindu community worshipped him as a lesser deity next to the 
Almighty only. The bigotry of Auranjfib sapped the foundation of Mogul 
rule, and the whole fabric collapsed like a pack of cards. 

With the introduction of the British rule in India, the horizen of India 
was broadened, her isolation was broken off, she came in contact with a 
mightier continent and with a rac2 known throughout the world on account 
of their enterprise. Railways an= sea-geing vessels shortened ths distance, 
quickened tommunications ; tracsport becam j 
provinc2 began to be met witk fi 
this time the Indians were enjoy 
abundance and superfluities; th2 


a new factor into their social life. 
afteryocds a mains m= 0 2 
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nafirally fell into the clutches of usurers, and to pay their exorbitant 
rat=s of interest, they had either to mortgage or, later on, to sell their 
hoalings. Thus, in Bengal, the peasants and those above them, whom 
we call Bhadralog, or middle class, were becoming desperate, when all 
pozsible avenues of earning money seemed barred to them. 

Then the war came with all the attendant evil effects; the economic 
diszress of the people was intensified, their miseries were multiplied. 
Dering the course of the war they gave all to assist the Government in a 
successful campaign against the perfidious enemy ; they clothed themselves 
in zags for the want of a piece of cloth, and had to remain satisfied even 
wi-h one meala dàypwith the hope that cessation of hostilities would not 
oniy bring back the olive branch with pre-war standards of comforts and 
luzuries, but the condition would be made somewhat more comfortable on 
account of some concessions from the Government. After the cessation 
they anxiously waited for the fulfilment of their expectations, with a 
trembling heart, for one year. But at, last, to their utter discomfort, they 
found that to return to the standard of pre-war days was an impossibility. 
Unrest, like in other countries, raised its head. The Indian professionl 
pcliticians, hitherto, failed to appeal to the mass; the economic distress 
mzde it possible for them to gain their ears, and hence the agitation 
toxk a different form. The Indian National Congress, instead of being a 
cc-erle of lawyers and educated men, enlisted a stubborn body of peasants 
ard labourers. Myr“ Gandhi, With his followers, welcomed the movement ; 
he made it a point of siding with the labourers. His successful handling 
of the agrarian question at Motihary and Gujarat made him an idol among 
the Indian labourers. The Khalifat question threw the religious Muham- 
madans into his arms ; the Hindu-Muslim entente, so artificially fostered at 
the Lucknow Congress, became cemented by his hangs, when he vowed to 
protect the interests of the Porte and appealed to the Hindus to take up 
th= cause of the brother Mussulmans. ‘This is one of the main causes: 
but it is rather the apparent than the real root of all these troubles. 
English capitalists, and, following their example, Indian capitalists, have 
exploited Indian resources and labour rather ruthlessly. The huge profits 
eaned were shipped to Europe or to other countries and spent there. 
Tne people were left to their miserable lot to eke out their existence as 
best they may. 

All these economic 
loving people of Indi: 
“ere is still time t 
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TWO SONGS FOR WIDOWS 


. Epirep BY CONFUCIUS = =.. 


mee, 


me 


(CONTRIBUTED BY D. A. WILSON, 1C.S., RETD.) 


In ar. American book, “A Yankee on the Yang-Tse,” 
by W. E. Giel (1904, there is an incident which astonished 
the writer, and which is the best commentary on two 
beautiful songs for widows edited by Confucius, and familiar 
psalms in China for twenty-four centuries. 

A young widow was recently pressed to wed the brother 
of her deceased hus>anc, and refused... In the end she 
took apium and died, Her husband’s family paid a hundred 
taels damages to hess, and the money was spent on a 
monument to her honour at her tomb. j 

The song for the Young W-dow is dated between 854 
and 8-3 B.C, (Odes I.. 4 end 1, and Chinese Classics, IV., 
73-74, and the other, fof the Old Widow, a masterpiece of 
poetry, is dated between 675 and 651 B.c. (Odes I., 10 and . 
11; Chinese Classics, IV., 186-187). 


THE YOUNG WIDOW 


Ain— The students song, “ Briag bonnie to me” 






My boat ts adrift on, 
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Consequently they attributed our policy entirely to weakness. As regards 
Iraq he was more optimistic. There a Government had been established and 
was working as well as circumstances permitted. In Palestine there were 
undoubtedly the seeds of serious trouble, caused largely by the influx of 
undesirable emigrants of Jewish race and with Bolshevik tendencies. The 
lecturer held that political conditions must needs effect the choice of 
means of communication. He could not say that he was in favour of 
counting on the Bagdad Railway as the means of communication between 
Europe and India. He preferred to rely on a railway line from Haifa to 
Basra, keeping as far south as possible in order to avoid the proximity of 
the Holy Cities. From Basra it had been proposed to buildea line via 
Teheran and Ispahan to Quetta,-thus joining up with the Indian system. 
The lecturer pointed, however, to the enormous technical difficulties and 
the political objections. He preferred to look forward to a railway follow- 
ing the Persian Gulf and passing through Baluchistan. Similarly with 
regard to air routes he advised a southern course. 

General Brancker (in the chair) described the great advances made with 
regard to the air routes, There was a fortnightly service from Cairo to 
Bagdad every two days, and a ’plane left almost daily from there to Basra. 
He thought that at an early date this route would be extended to reach 
Karachi in another two days. 


There was a Meeting of the Central Asian Society on March 9, when 
Air Commodore Brook-Popham, of the Royal Air Force, delivered a 
lecture on “Some Notes on Aeroplanes with Special Reference to the 
Cross Desert Route from Cairo to Bagdad,” illustrated by lantern slides. 
He described in detail the conditions in the desert between Ammam and 
Bagdad. Although this was described as the Arabian desert, it was in 
fact more like a Russian steppe with certain areas covered by lava. The 
aeroplanes always followed the track across the desert which enabled them 
to keep their bearings. The landing-grounds in the desert were chiefly 
mud flats, which, however, were hard enough to prevent the wheels from 
cutting into the soil. The landing-grounds were marked by circular 
furrows which were specially traced by causing a Rolls Royce armoured 
car to describe a circle around a man guiding the car with an outstretched 
rope. ‘Turning to equipment, the lecturer said that the most important 
. item was undoubtedly the wireless apparatus. This enabled rescue 
parties to be summoned in case of break-downs. The aviator could set 
his watch from the Eiffel Tower in Paris. He reminded us that the 
defence of Iraq had now been entrusted to the Royal Air Force, and from 
the information so far available it would appear that this has been a wise 
decision. It was not true to say that this form of defence was in any way 
more barbaric than others. As a matter of fact it saved many lives, both 
among the English and among the Arabs. Moreover, the flying-machine 
appealed to the romantic side of the nomad Arab’s character. Among the 
slides was one showing the remains of a Roman villa at Ammam, and of a 
Persian Castle at Azrak. 
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Mr. Sydney A. Armitage-Smith, C.B., late Financial Adviser to the 
Persian Government, lectured on March 13, before the Persia Society on 
“the Bakhtiari Khans and the Bakhtiar! Road.” He explained that a 
generation ago there were only two Bakhtiari chieftains; the present 
Khans were their sons, and consequently all were brothers or first cousins. 
Special reference was made to the happy life of Armenians in the Bakhtiari 
country. They were good cultivators, and absolutely no religious 
prejudice existed. The lecturers remarks were illustrated with an 
interesting series of slides showing the ‘“ Bakhtiari road,” and the 
“chateaux ” of the Khans, all built with due consideration for defence. 
The impofance of this stretch of country lay in the fact that it bordered 
on important oil-wells. The Khans shared in the profits of the yield and 
were on excellent terms with the officials of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company. j i 

Mr. E. H. Keeling has now been appointed Hon. Secretary of the 
Persia Society, and there will be a regular series of lectures during 
the season. The address of the Society is 74, Grosvenor Street, W. 1, 
where full particulars concerning the objects of the Society can be 
obtained. e eee 

Mr. Lee Shuttleworth, 1.c.s., delivered an interesting lecture on March 14, 
on the subject of “ Some Peoples and Religions of the Panjab Himalayas,” 
before the Royal static Soctety. His remarks were illustrated by a series 
of lantern slides which pave a very fair impression of the religious fairs 
which are a regular feature in Kulu from March to October. He said 
that these fairs were ostensibly for purposes of worship, but the underlying 
idea was that the local gods paid visits to each other and were accompanied 
by their adherents The greatest religious meeting of this kind was 
_ always the last in October, and was held at Sultan Pur, when all the gods, 
with the exception of Mount ‘Gepen (who was considered too lofty and 
remote) and another peak, Jamlu, paid their respects to Vishnu. The 
whole was an interesting example of how Hinduism has been superimposed 
on the local cults. 

On the same evening Colonel L. S. Amery, M.P., spoke at the Royal 
Colonial Institute on “ Migration within the Empire.” Of particular 
interest to those who study Asiatic affairs were his remarks regarding the 
strategic position in the Pacific. ~ He explained that the removal of the one 
serious foe on the Continent had changed the whole problem of naval 
defence. Owing to the progress of modern scientific inventions the out- 
lying parts of the Empire had become extremely vulnerable. The only 
solution to this state of affairs was that these outlying parts should obtain 
a large increase of population from the Mother country. That would 
enable them to look after their own defence by increasing the number of 
combatants and broadening the basis of taxation. Nothing was more 
ruinous than the present system of doles which provided no permanent 
cure. 
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“The Muliammadans of China” was the subject of an interesting 
lecture by Mr. Isaac Mason at the China Society on March 15. He 
explained that the white stripe in the Republican Flag of China represented 
the Muhammadan element, and added that though statistics were con- 
flicting there was probably about eight million. The date of their first 
arrival in China was wrapped in obscurity. Between the years 960-1018 
twenty Arab missions visited the country. Small communities were then 
beginning to form themselves, and consisted chiefly of traders. In 1262 
they had become sufficiently assimilated to be asked to undertake military 
service. Altogether the arts of war had a special attraction for them. 
Civil administration did not appeal to them, and brought oft the real 
differences between them and the other Chinese subjects. Although in 
the past there had been friction, recently there had been no trouble, 
particularly as they eschewed all religious propaganda. About fifty visited 
Mecca every year, and these pilgrims were always held in great honour by 
their co-religionists. 


The /zdia Society will hold a meeting early in May at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, when Dr. Vogel (late Indian Archæological Survey) will 
read a paper on the influence of Indian art on the Dutch East Indies, 
The Society is making a special study this year of the expansion of Indian 
culture to other Asiatic countries. Subsequent lectures in this curriculum 
will include one on Indo-China and one on the Far East. 


— 


The recently founded Azglo-Egyptian Union held its inaugural meeting 
on March 23. The Executive Committee consists of Sir Henry MacMahon, 
Sir Rennell Rodd, General Lord Edward Gleichen, Sir Valentine Chirol, 
and Mr. J. A. Spender. Headquarters are at 31, Lenrf$x Gardens, S.W. r. 
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On March 14 Prince M. Soumbatoff, the Georgian Minister, delivered a 
striking address to the Foreign Affairs Sub-Committee of the National 
Liberal Club on “ The Georgian Question.” 


NEAR EASTERN NOTES 


By F. R. SCATCHERD 


I. THE PARIS CONFERENCE 


As we go to press, the proposal for a three months’ armistice has been 
telegraphed’ to the Greek and Turkish Governments by the Foreign 
Ministers of Britain, France, and Italy, now in conference at Paris. The 
Allied High Commissioners at Constantinople have been asked to secure 
the earliest possible reply from the Turkish Government. Meanwhile the 
Ministers are proceeding with their task of the practical revision of the 
Sèvres Treaty. It is almost certain that the Greeks will accept the decision 
of the Powers. Any scheme which should provide for the administration 
of Asia Minor by the Turkish Nationalist Government, under the suzer- 
ainty of the Sultan, must safeguard the interests of the non-Muslim 
minorities. In the event of the transfer of Smyrna to its former rulers, the 
happiest solution of the question. would be to place the said minorities 
under the guardianship of the League of Nations. 

Greek administration replaced Turkish rule in Smyrna in August, 1920, 
In order to render the new régime acceptable, little change was made in 
the existing services, except that In educational and sanitary directions 
great ameliorations have been effected, and this notwithstanding the urgent 
military needs of the time. 


rd 
Il. THe GENOA CONFERENCE 


Fortunately for the nations of Europe, the British Premier insists upon 
going to Genoa, thereby manifesting that gift of vision for lack of which 
the peoples are perishing as surely, if more slowly, than during the war. 

The Genoa Conference promises to be the largest and most significant 
ever convened. Forty-five invitations have been issued, and every nation 
in Europe has been summoned save Turkey. Its originator, Mr. Lloyd 
George, although he terms it an Economic Conference, puts in the fore- 
front “a general European peace pact,” and is confident that he and his 
co-workers will succeed in “ bfinging back something substantial from 
Genoa.” In this he proves himself the statesman and seer as opposed to 
the mere politician and partisan, for in the words of Dr. Frank Crane, the 
prophet of American journalists :* 

“ All that the world needs is to get together. ... The deepest 
root-cause of war is unacquaintance. ... Germany would never 
have begun the last war if it had understood the rest of the world. It 


was so locked up in crazy nationalism that it bristled with hates, and 
hate is always blind... . ‘Internationalism’ is not a happy term. 


——— 


* Current Opinion, March, 1922. 
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World consciousness sounds better. The intelligent optimist, there- 
fore, has sufficient warrant for expecting the end of war in the not 
distant future by the only means which will ever end war—that is to 
say, by the development of a world consciousness, by ‘The Con- 
ference Habit.’ ” 


III. THe GREEKS AND THE MUSLIM CLAIMS 


Under the above heading, the Anglo-Hellenic League has issued a 
manifesto criticizing the effects the Indian Muslim claims would have 
on the future of the Near and Middle East were they recognized. It 
declares that the vast majority of the inhabitants of India have no interest 
in the matter, and that the attempt to dissociate the war between Greece 
and Turkey from the Great War of 1'914-18 is unjust. 

“ Greece went to war with Turkey and the Allies of Turkey. We 
accepted Greece as our ally . . . for her services in the war Greece 
-was granted the provinces of which the Indian Muslims now seek to 
deprive her. ... Greece does not deserve desertion or ruin, and 
the Christians of Thrace, Ionia, and Armenia do not deserve to be 
left to slavery, expulsion, and extirpation.” 

The manifesto concludes by stating that England cannot discharge her 
responsibilities to India by doing wrong in the Near East, and is signed on 
behalf of the Anglo-Hellenic League, by W. Pember Reeves, Chairman. 
A statement of the Indian Muslim point of view will be found on p. 204. 


IV. Tue Transfrion OF VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M., 1838-1922 


“Fulness of years was his, a stainless scroll 
Of high achievement: and men loved in him 
¢ That ardour of the indomitable soul 

That time could never dim. 

‘The vanished frontiers of a world obscure 
To him were as familiar walks of home 

And his swift spirit trod with footsteps sure | 
Byzantium and Rome.” -° i 

These lines from the “In Memoriam” verses by D.M.S,* express the 
thoughts of many who mourn the loss of Lord Bryce. It was in the 
cause of Armenia that I first met Mr. James Bryce. ‘The last time I saw 
him was at a joint meeting of London Associations working for Armenia. 
Lord Bryce was then so spent with overwork that it seemed too cruel to 
expect his aid, but when the discussion became vital he threw himself 
into it with all his accustomed vigour. 

The United States, as well as Great Britain and her Dominions, had 
come to regard Lord Bryce as a mutual friend and trusted leader, and by 
his death Armenia loses one of its most valiant champions, since he was 
for many years the counsellor of American teachers and missionaries 


throughout Turkey. 


“In Bryce lived a man who faced the worst in history——the wars, 
the atrocities, the secret treaties, the oppression, and yet dare still to 
believe, not in a dogma, merely, but in mankind. . . . 

“The earth might be without form and void, and darkness might 
be on the face of the deep, but to this apostle of the genuine the 





* Punch, February 1, 1922. 
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need was not for cynicism, not for pessimism, not even for sympathy. 
Over the chaos Bryce still flung the watchword by which he lived: 
‘Let there be Light.’” * 


V. GREECE'S INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Even Zhe Near East, so well-informed in Near Eastern politics, is 
puzzled by the internal condition of Greek politics, and regards the re- 
formation of a Gounaris Cabinet as a temporary arrangement pending the 
decision of the Near East Conference. 

Despite the disturbed conditions due to bitter ‘political strife, Dr. Platon 
Drakoules, is continuing his constructive social work, inspiring and 
informing the crusade on behalf of the Officers’ Widows League, organizing 
celebrations of the Centenary of the passing of the Richard Martin Act for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and investigating the deplorable 
housing conditions which afflict beautiful Athens no less than other cities 
less favoured by natural and historic associations. Greece was represented 
at the recent International Town Planning Association which held its 
Conference under the auspices of the Daily Mail Ideal Housing Exhibi- 
tion, but owing to postal irregularities, Dr. Drakoules’ report was not 
received in time to be presented to the Conference. 
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THE RESTORATION OF JERUSALEMt 


By H. V. LANCHESTER, F.R.I.B.A. 
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From the moment that General Allenby entered the Holy City steps 
were taken to improve its condition from the standpoint of health and 
amenity, and the zeal and intelligence of the military staff ensured that the 
more detrimental activities Were promptly checked. Of course it was 
clear that something more was needed if constructive effort was to carry 
further the work of re-organization merely foreshadowed by the preliminary 
regulations, and the formation of the Pro-Jerusalem Society in September, 
1918, with the sympathy and support of the Governor, Ronald Storrs, 
provided the motive force for these activities. As defined by him the 
Society became ‘‘the Military Governor civically and æsthetically in 
Council,” and its objects were “ the preservation and advancement of the 
interests of Jerusalem, its district and inhabitants,” 

The book before us is a simple and straightforward description of the 
Society’s operations during the military control of Jerusalem—z.e., for 
rather more than two years from the spring of 1918. On the Council of 
the Society all races and interests are represented, Arab, Jew, Armenian, 
and European—Muslim, Zionist, and Christian—with Sir Herbert Samuel 
as Hon. President and Ronald Storrs, the Governor, as President. 


* P. W, Wilson, Zhe American Review of Reviews, March, 1922. 


Tt “Jerusalem, 1918-20.” Edited by C. R. Ashbee. (London: 
Murray.) £2 2s. 
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At the commencement of its work it was so fortunate as to secure the 
services of C. R. Ashbee as Civic Advisor, who has been chiefly responsible 
for compiling and illustrating, in so vivid and graphic a fashion, this record of 
his activities, and those of his coadjutors, in cleansing, reconstructing, and 
embellishing the Holy City. Though, of course, in this short time only an 
instalment of what is needed has been carried out, yet, taking into 
consideration the difficulties to be surmounted and the fact that the 
limited funds at the disposal of the Society are mainly contributed by well 
disposed friends, the progress made is amazingly great, and what is even 
more satisfactory, it has been on lines so imaginative, and at the same 
time so sane and conservative, that even the hypercriticalecould find 
no grounds for objection. 

Mr. Ashbee has long been recognized as a craftsman of individuality 
and as a keen student of social life ; his previous writings display a penetrat- 
ing insight into the relations between the arts and social development ; 
he has not yet solved these problems—who has ?—but he has come as near 
to the goal as any one, and is indubitably the man among all others who 
is in exactly his right place in re-organizing Jerusalem. Ashbee is helping 
Jerusalem by means of his keen interest in the crait methods of all times ; 
it is not inconceivable that Jerusalem will help Ashbee by defining more 
clearly to him the relations between production, the arts, and the people, 
enabling him to find further guidance as to the co-ordination that makes 
fine the man as well as the product. 

This is not, however, our chief concern at the moment, but rather what 
is being done, and what is proposed, for Jerusalem. The work of the 
Pro-Jerusalem Society falls under two main heads—the restoration and 
embellishment of the city, and the re-organization of social life and 
productive crafts. Taking the first of these it is gecessary to form a 
general idea of the topography of the area being dealt with. Ancient 
Jerusalem stood on an irregular hill, mea8uring rather more than a mile 
from north to south, and over half a mile from east to west. The present 
walled city occupies the northern two-thirds of this area, the southern part, 
including Mount Zion, being mainly garden ground covering the ancient 
ruins. To the south-east lies the pool and village of Siloam, to the east 
the deep valley separating the city from the Mount of Olives and Mount 
Scopas, and to the north-west the modern suburb containing most of the 
large hostels for pilgrims. The railway coming from the south has its 
terminus outside the south-west angle of the existing city. 

The Military Government in 1918 called in Mr. McLean to suggest 
possible developments, and he advised that a broad zone should be 
reserved to the east and south in which very little building should be 
permitted, and that the city should be extended only to the north and 
‘west. Mr. McLean’s sketch plans for such extensions were not appropriate 
to the site or requirements, but the demarcation of the two areas has been 
more or less accepted by Professor Geddes and by Mr. Ashbee, though 
subject to the variations in detail that their successive studies on the 
ground have indicated as desirable. 

Not only are these large areas to the south and east to be kept open, 
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but a narrower strip right round the existing city wall is tobe treated as 
an encircling park, and as a commencement towards this, Mr. Ashbee is 
clearing the line of the rampart and opening a walk along it, with gardens 
at all vacant places. The portions near the citadel and from thence 
to Mount Zion have already been completed, and wheh the work has been 
carried right round the walis, these will be disengaged from many 
accretions and show themselves as one of the most perfect mediæval 
enceintes in existence. Itis not proposed that the open ground outside 
this enceinte shall be treated as a conventional park. The bulk of the 
land will, it is hoped, always remain under fellahin tillage, or even in its 
present wikiness, but a certain amount of terracing will be done, and 
fertilizing refuse deposited on the rock plateaux. A fair amount of tree 
planting is in hand, and this will be extended to the city development 
areas, where most of the streets will be fringed with trees. 

Another important undertaking is the clearing of the bazaars within 
the city, some of which had been allowed, under the Turkisk régime, to 
become choked with refuse to such an extent that they were inaccessible. 
The most important of these, the Sûq el Qattanin, in now being reoccupied, 
and others are in course’ of reorganization; beyond this a general restora- 
tion of the more interesting buildings is in hand, having careful regard to 
the traditional methods of construction and decoration. 

Mr. Ashbee’s second sphere of activity links up with this work in 
providing decorative tiles and other necessary embéllishments. Here the 
main effort is the re-establishment of various artistic industries. Two of 
these are already in operation, weaving and tile-making, and negotiations 
are on foot to revive glass work also. ` 

During the war the American Red Cross provided refugees with looms 
and started weaving, spinning, etc. The Pro-Jerusalem Society took over 
these looms, and has established the industry in the Sfq el Qattanin 
already referred to. ° 

The revival of tile-making stands on a different footing; here Muslim 
Wakf funds have been employed, and, after some unsuccessful experiments, 
tiles are now being produced that compare favourably with the early tile 
work on the Dome of the Rock. 

The Society hopes also to revive on a basis of good standard the 
industries of carpet-weaving, metal-work, and cabinet-making, believing 
that a re-establishment of the crafts is, from every point of view, the most 
vital need in Palestine at the present juncture. As Mr. Ashbee puts it: 
“Work with the hands, the creative work, the work of the imagination 
applied to a man’s personal labour, keeps men from empty political 
speculation. For every craftsman we create, we create also a potential 
citizen ; for every craftsman we waste, we fashion a discontented effendi.” 
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THE REFORM IN INDIA ° 


By Sir THOMAS BENNETT, M.P. 


I Have been asked to give the readers of the Astaric 
REVIEW -ome account of the impressions which I formed 
during a brief visit to India during the last cold weather. 
Five years had passed since I had been in the country— 
years of change and movement everywhere, and of serious 
social and political disturbance in many parts. It may be 
interesting to people in England, with whom it is an article 
of faith that all the trouble we have had in India has been 
generated by the declaration of August 23, 1917, and the 
constitutional changes which have been developed from it, 
to know that at the time of my previous yisit, the end of. 
1916, there was already widespread expectation of change in 
the legislative institutions of the country. And these ex- 
pectations were not by any means given expression to only 
by impatient demagogues. Men of eminence and influence 
in the governing hierarchy were by every mail urging upon 
the Government at home that the Morley-Minto consti- 
tutional system had served its purpose, that its defects were 
manifold and manifest, and that a new departure must be 
made in a direction to be frankly indicated. No one who 
was in India at the end of 1916, or at the: beginning of 
1917, could fail to hear on all hands a recognition of the 
need for a definition, wz e¢ orðt, of the goal towards which 
the constitutional expectations of the political classes might 
be turned. I had many opportunities of discussing the 
situation with all sorts and conditions of men, and in not a 
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single instance did I find a belief that a steady persistence 
in carrying on things as they were was all that was needed. 
The assumption to-day of English reactionaries that you 
had only, in Melbourne’s comfortable phrase, to “let it 
alone ”—even with the addition of gaol for everyone who 
did not keep quiet—must seem hopelessly erroneous to 
anyone who saw for himself what the conditions were in the 
early years of Lord Chelmsford’s viceroyalty. It is true 
that one heard louder complaints concerning the regulations 
by which practical application was given to the principles 
of the Morley-Minto reforms thancconcerning the reforms 
themselves. But those who looked for a system of legisla- 
tion and government which should open out the way to a 
real participation of competent Indians in the government 
of their country recognized the fundamental shortcomings 
of the scheme. Beyond the fact that it had for the first 
time introduced the principle of direct election of parlia- 
mentary representatives it was not really a progressive 
measure. For it in no sense provided for an advance on 
the way to responsible self-government. 

The differences between the system that was working in 
1916 and that which was set in operation at the beginning 
of last year are, of course, fundamental. But I am not 
sure that they are fully recognized by public opinion in 
India, even amongst men who value the Act of 1919, and 
are determined to work it loyally. The action of the 
Legislative Assembly last year in passing a resolution 
asking for the introduction of responsible government in 
the central administration ignored the frankly experimental 
spirit in which the Act was framed, and when the difficulties 
of the situation were aggravated early this year through 
the action of the non-co-operators, and the measures taken 
by the Government of India and some of the Provincial 
Governments in consequence, it was surely in forgetfulness 
of the measure of the advance provided for in the Act that 
a number of honest and sober-minded politicians urged that 
the best remedy for the troubles of the moment would be 
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to increase the number of subjects transferred from 
executive control to the control of ministers and the popular 
vote. The remedy was not suited to the ailment. Further, 
it took no account of the dimensions of the functions already 
transferred to the ministers and the legislative majorities 
whom they represent. The word “ concessions” almost fell 
to the rank of a “blessed word” of the Mesopotamian 
order. Everybody was ready to urge them, but no one 
was able to show that they could possibly have any curative 
reletion to the difficulty of the hour, which was to ensure 
the maintenance of interhal peace and order without having 
recourse to extra-judicial measures. I believe, notwith- 
standing, that outside the ranks of the frankly malevolent 
opponents of the Government there was a genuine appre- 
ciation of the immensity of the advance that has been 
secured under the Reforms Act. The success of Mr. 
Sasiri’s missions, the near approach that India has made to 
full Dominion status in the councils of the Empire, and, 
above all, the concession of fiscal autonomy, are in a daily 
increasing measure impressing Indians with the fact that 
she stands in the Empire for far more than she did in the 
days before she was initiated into the .ways of self- 
government. But there are clouds upon the prospect 
opeied out to India by the Act of 1919. Wherever I went 
the newly-awakened national self-consciousness of the 
Indians appeared to me to be hurt and irritated by recent 
exp=riences in other parts of the Empire. The name 
“Kenya” carries with it the exasperating implication that, 
whiie the Empire means everything that is inspiring to an 
Englishman, to an Indian it may mean a lower status than 
that of his fellow-subjects, disabilities in the acquisition and 
holding of property, inequality in franchises and civil rights. 
Men for whose loyalty I can vouch said to me, “ If Govern- 
mer.t let us down in Kenya we can no longer support them.” 
The widespread antagonism which I found in the Indian 
mercantile community to the contemplated transfer of Aden 
to tae Coloriial Office is derived from the same source. 
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The Colonial Office, beczuse o` the ‘Kenya trouble, is very 
much under a cloud in the view of Indians, and Mr. 
Churchill's strange indiscretion at the East African dinner 
has darkened and deepened the cloud. Those who cherish 
the ideal of India as an integra. part of the Empire, in duly 
co-ordinated partnership with zhe Dominions, will do well 
to recognize the dimensions o7 this problem of the status 
of Indians in the British Commonwealth. 

I Lave been asked many times since my return if I 
thought the reforms were working successfully. The 
quest.on is not easily answered—certainly not by an 
abrupt “yes” or “no.” They are now in their second year 
of operation, and we must wait until at least the next 
General Election before passing a comprehensive verdict 
upon them. If at many points the new legislative bodies 
are not doing as well as a good citizen would wish, let us 
at least remember not cnly th2 novelty of the enterprise, 
but the bitter hostility wita which they have been confronted. 
Apar: from what Ireland may have to show us, history 
supplies no parallel to the mal gnancy with which the non- 
co-operating faction worked to bring about their failure. 
(I wonder, by the way, Low tke enemies of the reforms in 
this country reconcile the Ghandyite boycott of these bodies, 
with their favourite delusion that the non-co-operation 
movement and all the violences associated with it were the 
result. of the Chelmsford-Montazu policy.) Notwithstanding 
the cerrorism to which the followers of the Mahatma 
resor-ed in order to prevent candidates from coming forward, - 
there were 1,957 candidztes for the 774 seats to be filled in 
the Council of State, the Legislative Assembly, and the 
eight Provincial Legislative Councils. There were contests 
for 535 of the 774 seats, and fo- these seats 1,718 candidates 
braved the hostility of the boycotting factions. In view of 
the persistent efforts that have been made in England to 
show that as an experiment in democracy the elections 
were a failure, it may be wel. to point out that the per- 
centege of votes polled in cortested elections was, on the 
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whole, remarkably high. A parliamentary paper issued 
last year shows that in Madras City and two Madras 
districts over 50 per cent. of voters went to the polls, 
the poor results in the southern districts of the Presidency 
being attributed mainly to severe floods at the time of the 
elections. In the United Provinces one “general” rural 
cor.stituency polled 66 per cent., eleven over 50 per cent., 
and eight between 40 and 50 per cent. In Behar and Orissa 
the general average in contested elections was 40*per cent. 
I cuote a passage from the same paper, which may well 
be set against recent attempts to show that the Councils 
have no democratic basis: 


‘The general average of rural voters (who form the 
great majority of the voting population) is considerably 
higher than was commonly anticipated, having regard to 
their previous almost total inexperience of elections in 
general, and to the not inconsiderable distances which had 
frequently to be traversed between the voter’s home and 
the polling station. In Behar and Orissa it was noticed 
particularly that rural voters displayed marked interest in 
cortests where the real interests of the cultivating classes 
were stirred and an appeal was made by a candidate of 
their own.’ 


I was lately confronted at a political meeting with Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer’s argument thaf the new Councils could 
not be considered to be democratic bodies since so few of 
the electorate had voted for them. I was not at the moment 
abie to produce figures on the other side, but I was able to 
supply a useful substitute by telling my critic that however 
reluctant Indian electors might be to exercise the franchise, 
it had not yet been deemed necessary in India to introduce 
a Bill like that which a respected “ Die-Hard” member of 
the House of Commons had recently brought in to make 
fai-ure to vote a punishable offence in England. 

There seemed to be a general belief in India the other 
dav that at the next General Election the polls would be 
larger than those in November and December, 1920. There 
wi.l be no repetition of the attempt to boycott the elections, 
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but there is the possibility of tte undesirable alternative of 
an attempt to swamp the Legislatures by extremists. The 
moderate parties are fully alive to this contingency. I 
should be glad to learn that they are everywhere taking 
the appropriate measures for préventing it. 

When the reforms were in preparation it was the fashion 
to condemn them in advance, cn the ground that no repre- 
sentative system could work fairly in India because caste 
predomirfance would sertainly vitiate the best scheme that 
the wit of man coulc devise. Errors in anticipation may 
be pardoned, and it is easy to eXcuse the non-Brahmins 
who pleaded so anxiously before the Joint Committee for 
protection against the Brahmins in Southern India. But 
there is no excuse fo: people who still try to “crab” the 
reforms by alleging .n Parliament and the Press that not 
only are the new Councils a sham, looked at from the 
democratic point of view, but taat they have handed India 
over to the tender mercies cf a Brahmin oligarchy. Had 
the enemies of the new constitution been less enamoured of 
a group of stereotyped fallacies they would have abandoned 
this long since disproved preteace. The Under-Secretary 
of State was asked in the House of Commons a few weeks 
ago if he would supply a statement showing how many 
Hindus had been elected to tae respective Councils, and 
what proportion were Brakm:ns. The information was 
not at once available. but it was promised in due course. 


” -In the meanwhile a partial answer has been provided, which 


I may commend to tke notice cf those who still think that 
representative institutions in India are bound to be Brahmin 
preserves. In the rezurn from which I have already quoted 
there is a reference to the remarkable success of the non- 
Brahmins in the Madras Presidency—the province in 
which the fear lest Brahmins should carry everything before 
them was loudly expressed amongst the other castes, and 
echoed by the enemies of the reforms in this country. 
“ Although,” we are told, ‘they constitute the great bulk of 
the population, the non-Brahm:ns expressed grave appre- 
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hension as to their position under the Reform Scheme, in 
the belief that they would fail to secure adequate representa- 
ticn on the Provincial Council, and that the twenty-eight 
seats reserved for them to safeguard their interests would 
prove wholly insufficient. On this Council seventy-four 
seats were open to all Hindus, of which non-Brahmins 
secured no less than fifty-four.” To complete the story it 
should be added that the whole of the Ministers in Madras 
are non-Brahmins, Lord Willingdon, in the true Spirit of a 
constitutional Governor, having chosen all his Ministers 
from the majority of thte elected Councillors. We may be 
sotry for the Brahmins of Madras, amongst whom there 
ars many men of character and capacity. But it ‘is 
encouraging to see a great constitutional enterprise set on 
its way, unhindered by those special influences which, we 
were told, must prove inimical to the working of represent 
tive institutions in India. 

It is too early to pronounce judgment upon the working 
of the scheme as a whole. Some of those who have been 
in most responsible contact with it would probably say that 
it has succeeded in proportion to the extent to which pure 
diarchy was departed from. Certainly the working of diarchy 
has not been hampered by attempts to attain mechanical 
uniformity. One hears in one province that the Executive 
(ouncillors are not as much given to ready co-operation 
with Ministers as they are in others. I shall refrain from 
indicating where greater harmony of action is to be found, 
amd where less. But there is nothing invidious in saying 
that in some provinces there had been no marked readiness 
to comply with the injunction of Lord Selborne’s Com- 
mittee that while Executive Councillors with their reserved 
subjects, and Ministers with their transferred subjects, should 
faithfully bear responsibility within their allotted domains, 
th2re should be free exchange of ideas between the two 
halves of the Provincial Governments. In others co- 
operation and joint consultation have been carried so 
far that the lines of demarcation between reserved and 
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transferred subjects have, in the field of deliberation, at all 
events, become faint. Th:s does not necessarily imply that 
the separate responsivility which rests upon the two parts 
of the administration has been obscured. Much, as was 
foreseen, depends ugon the way in which the Governor 
fills the part assigned to kim under the Act and the Regu- 
lations. He is empowerec to make rules for the conduct of 
business, and I was teld tkat if I were to ask for a copy of 
these rulés from eac prcvince to be laid before Parlia- - 
ment some marked civergences would Be revealed. The 
machinery of diarchy has not yet Been subjected to all the 
strain to which it is liable. The Governor's power of 
‘certifying ” votes rejected by the Legislature has still to 
be brought into operation. May it be long before any 
Governor has to resort to:t! The Viceroy prefers an open 
deficit of nine crores, or twelve crores, or whatever the 
disastrous figure may ultimately prove to be, to certifying 
the additional taxes vhich the Legislative Assembly have 
rejected. In this wav a constitutional crisis is staved off, 
and harmony-——of a scrt—is maintained between the Execu- 
tive and the Legislature. But the situation is painfully 
unreal, and it issmade non= the more tolerable by the wide- 
spread belief that tke biz military budget, which is the 
cause of the deficit, represents, not the deliberate view of 
the Government of India concerning the limits of necessary 
army expenditure, but an irreducible minimum forced upon 
India by military authority at home. If that belief should 
be warranted it is clear that no retrenchments in civil 
expenditure, or the o>derations of the “ Inchcape axe” next 
winter, will bring about financial equilibrium. It is the hard 
fate of the new Legislatures, Imperial and Provincial, that 
they should have had to start on their career burdened with 
deficits resulting from growing expenditure and diminishing 
revenues. When I was in Madras and Bombay I heard 
much of the grievances of those two Governments against 
the Government of ndia. and Mr. Patro, the Minister of 
Public Works and Education in Madras, has since, as a 
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counsel of despair, pleaded for the sympathy of Parliament in 
behalf of the Provincial Governments crippled by the claims 
of the Central Government on their diminishing revenues. 
But the whole of the contributions which they are called on 
to make does not exceed the nine crore deficit in the central 
budget, which probably represents half the real shortage 
wkich must be faced. The new Legislature have before 
them splendid opportunities of showing how far an Eastern 
democracy can be infused with the spirit of econémy. 

And there will be opportunities not less testing. From 
many quarters there cOme demands that India should at 
once march forward to the goal of full self-government. 
This demand was submitted to Parliament three years ago, 
anq was then deliberately rejected. I venture to put it to 
my friends in India who have so far dealt in the counsels of 
moderation that they will do well to take the Act of 1919 
as it stands, and to work loyally and patiently for the attain- 
ment of its declared purpose. .Dominion self-government 
is the ultimate goal, but it is fundamental to the policy em- 
bodied in the Act that the advance shall be made in stages, 
as it has been made in all the great self-governing com- 
munities in the world. The working of the Councils so far 
has not been so smooth and easy that new demands can be 
made upon the political capacity of the Indian democracy, 
and upon the not too abundant administrative resources 
which the country is able to supply. At the time the Act 
wes passed I wrote in the pages of this Revirw, “ India will 
have quite.enough to do in the next decade in developing 
and educating an electorate, and in learning how to choose 
the best men for the Legislative Councils, just as the 
Councils themselves will have enough to do in developing 
a parliamentary spirit and parliamentary aptitudes, and in 
learning how to get the best work out of the men selected 
to serve it in the ministries.” As one who ardently desires 
to see the Councils of to-day filling their destined place as 
training- -grounds for the self-governing institutions of the 
future, I venture to repeat the advice which I tendered to 
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my fel.ow-subjects in India three years ago. I shall certainly 
have with me some of the mos: distinguished of the pro- 
gressive politicians in India in zgain asserting the need for 
developing and educating an electorate. Bombay, as I 
learn from the report of the recent conference of Indian 
Liberals, has made a beginning. But there are provinces 
in which nothing has been done to supply this crying want, 
and it is little more than a year tz the next General Election. 
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GENOA AND THE WASHINGTON CONFER- 
ENCE WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
INTERESTS OF THE U.S.A. IN CHINA. 


By BriGADIER-GENERAL C. D. Bruce, CB.E. 


IT remains to be seen how much of the “ Special Corre- 
spondence” at the Washington Conference will be worth 
re-reading a year hence, or what value we can ascribe to 
opinions expressed as to a permanent settlement of the 
Pacific question. In these days the world moves like a 
kirema show. Events flash before the eyes. Hardly 
Fave three-quarters of an audience grasped the significance 
of a picture than it has vanished, to give place to a fresh 
incident. : 

Such a kaleidoscopic passing of events as we have 
been accustomed to may suit Europe and America, but it 
dozs not represent normal life, the life which the majority 
of human beings, especially Orientals, desje to live. 

In these ancient civilizations such methods have not 
worked. It is only necessary to note the „present state of 
events in China and India to realize this. True it is that 
the old order passeth, and how extraordinary the change 
that has come about in the East since pre-war days is, few 
people in Europe and America understand. But the East 
will not be hustled. If Western nations persist in enforcing 
on Asiatic races European and American methods of life, 
thought, and material conceptions, Europe and America 
wil have to answer for the cataclysm that may ensue. 

In the West we have arrived at what some are pleased 
to call the height of civilization. To many who know the 
Ezst, its past history, psychology, and codes of life, it 
remains to be proved, if, in so arriving, we have not dis- 
carded some of the most priceless possessions which life 
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has to offer. To mention on.y two: Leisure, with the 
Opportunity to unders:and what life really means; content- 
ment ‘with simple thirgs. Not that the leisure referred to 
is incompatible with a strenuous life. But it is not to ‘be 
found in conjunction with the endless, aimless, seeking 
after material success or pleasure characteristic of so much 
post-war social and business life. Nor is the East less 
happy than the Wes: because of its contentment with a 
simpler life. Who that knows would affirm that the poorer 
classes in Europe and America are one whit happier than 
the stil poorer millions of China or india—at least, as these 
latter were while stil’ left in peace to evolve their own 
destin: ? 

It may be of interest to turn for confirmation of the 
above reflections to a book just published. It is from the 
pen of an American writer. Dr. Paul Reinsch, late U.S.A. 
Minister in Peking, has collected the experiences of his six 
years of office under the title o? “ An American Diplomat 
in China.” Though unacquainted at first-hand with the 
Chinese, their age-Icng problems, political, ethical, and 
economic, Dr. Reinsch has thoughtful words to utter of 
both people and Government. In China the people are 
vastly more important than the Government. Asa student 
of wide culture, and zs an authenticated observer of men 
and things, Dr. Reinsch’s review of his life at the Chinese 
capital should be of velue to all thoughtful Americans. 

In the Introductior to his book Dr. Reinsch demands 
pertinently: “When vwe ask ourselves what are the elements 
. which may constitute China’s contribution to the future 
civilizetion of the wor.d, what are the characteristics which 
render her civilization significan: to all of us, we enter upon 
a subject that would in itself require a volume merely to 
present in outline. ... 

“The secular persistence o: Chinese civilization has 
given to the Chinese an inner strength and confidence 
which make them bear up even when the aggressiveness of 
nations more effectively orgarized for attack seems to 
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render their position wellnigh desperate. Can the world 
fail to realize that if this vast society can continue to live 
according to its traditions of peace and useful industry, 
instead of being made the battle-ground of contending 
Irr perial interests, the peace of the world will be more truly 
advanced than it may be by any covenants of formal con- 
trivance ? Declarations, treaties, and leagues are all useful 
instruments, but unless the nations agree without after- 
‘thought to respect the life and civilization of Chiffa, all pro- 
fessions of world betterment would be belied in fact. If 
China is to be looked upon as material for the Imperialistic 
policies of others, peace conferences will discuss and resolve 
in vain.” 

It is right that we should remind ourselves of the funda- 
mental differences between East and West before passing 
con to a consideration of America’s future interests and 
aczivities in China and the Pacific. 

Setting aside as beyond the scope of this article the 
resolution adopted by the Washington Conference on the 
lirnitation of armaments, let us briefly consider the treaties 
di-ectly concerned with the Pacific and Far Eastern 
questions which were definitely agreed to and signed. 

What are these treaties worth ? Have either the Four- 
Power or the Nine- Power treaties concluded at Washington 
dane more than reiterate catchwords current for the last 
twenty years in the Far East? The open door in China; 
the abolition of Zikin, the safeguarding of China’s 
sovereign rights; equality of opportunity ; no spheres of 
induence. To quote Dr..Reinsch once more: “ Inter- 
national action as seen from Peking during this period 
(1913-19) did not have many reassuring qualities. In 
most cases it was based upon a desire to lose no technical 
acvantage of position ; to.yield not a whit, no matter what 
general benefit might result through mutual concessions. 
Each one was jealously guarding his position in which he 
had advanced step by step. Some were willing to make 
common. cause. with others in things that would not always 
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commend themselves to a sense of equity, in order that 
they might take still another step forward.” 

Again, the honest enquirer alter results is bounce to ask: 
Have all or any of these international difficulties been 
definitely settled? It is only necessary to study carefully 
the final report upon the Washington Conference to realize 
how much care and discrimination has been given to the 
drafting of every wor of each individual article composing 
the treatłes. What, on paper, could be clearer or more’ 
definite than the intention expressed in Article 1 of the 
Nine-Power Treaty (vzde p. 44, British White Book 
Miscellaneous, No. 1, Washington, 1921-22)? But as Mr. 
Reinsch in his book (p. 335) declares with emphasis in 
discussing the actior. of Japanese militarism in China: 
“What is needed to cure such evils is not lip-service to 
political liberalism, but a change of heart.” And the same 
remark applies with equal force to most of the articles 
contained in the Four and Nine-Power treaties. - 

Observance of the spirit, not alone of the letter, of the 
various treaties can make them live. i 

But there is one achievement of great potential value. 
Allusion is made tc the institution of the “ Board of 
Reference,” to which any questions arising in connection 
with the general policy of the contracting parties concerned 
may be referred for :nvestigation or report. This Board 
is designed “to stabilize conditions in the Far East, to 
safeguard the rights and interests of China, and to promote 
intercourse between China and the other Powers upon the 
basis of equality of opportunity.” 

In this opportunity for frank and free discussion of 
opposing policies at any future period of international 
strain lies the hope of permanent settlement of Far Eastern 
problems. So far, the discussion of the value of the. 
treaties signed at Washington has been confined mainly to 
the allied Powers corcerned. Let us now glance briefly 
at their value to China. For, however it may have been 
camouflaged at the t:me, to save China from disruption, 
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also from herself, was the vazson d’être of the Washington 
Conference. 


' One of the extraordinary traits comprising the national 
cheracter is the Chinaman’s ineradicable habit of /disser 
Jerre. So long as an individual Chinaman is guaranteed 
peece and the opportunity to go about his own or his 
family business, he is utterly callous to the fate of fellow- 
prcvincials who inhabit other portions of the so-called 
Republic. That this national characteristic is slowly being 
eradicated, thanks to the pressure of outside forces, is true. 
Nct until this has happened can there be any hope of a 


un ted and self-reliant China—in other words, of peace in 
the Far East. 


A very shrewd observer of Chinese character has lately 
wr.tten as follows of this national failing." 


“ PEKING, March 8. 

‘The inter-provincial ad inter-factional feuds which 
have been raging‘in this country for ten years have made 
it apparent, after raising many high hopes and successively 
blasting them, that the unity of China cannot be achieved 
through an agreement among the factions upon a division 
of the spoils. All such agreements are made to be broken. 
AM such agreements are made within limited corporations 
and leave outside scores of disgruntled folk, whose only 
hove of sharing with the parties fo the agreement lies in 
rebellion. All such agreements are designed to perpetuate 
the traditional rights of officialdom to the exploitation of 
the people, and, though they include every recognized 
oficial clique in China, never fail to conjure up out of 

ckscurity champions to oppose them, champions of the 
people, real or bogus. 

“In the immediate present one can conceive of no more 
than two forces that could unite China with any degree of 
permanency. One might be a ‘cause,’ a /’2-m2 the Chinese 
cal it, so much bigger than the selfish interests of the 
factions that they would be lost in it, and the other might 
be the force of an overwhelmingly strong man, good or 
bed, who would give all the factions such a terrific drubbing 
that respect for authority would be newly engendered in 
the Chinese official bosom. The only ‘cause’ which 


* Rodney Gilbert, in the Worth China Herald, March, 1922. 
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could possibly be big enough to obliterate party causes 
throughout China would have to lie in aggression from 
without. Internal reform cannot be expected to appeal to 
the officials whom it would disarm. The cause of internal 
reform has never even made a sufficiently strong appeal to 
the demonstrative students to elicit a demonstration except 
when internal mismanagement could be traced to external 
aggressive influences. 

“Tf the reader will think back over the movements which 
the students have inspired since they first began to demon- 
strate he will realize this. It is particularly apparent in the 
present official and popular ettitude towards Shantung. 
While the Japanese were extending their influence in that 
province, and appeared to be there to stay, there was 
profound and sustained interest in China’s ‘holy land.’ 
The very moment that assurance was given that the 
Japanese were going to withd:aw, and that it was to be 
added to the field of native offcial exploitation, the whole 
interest lapsed absolutely. Official corporations, organized 
with the deliberate purpose of exploiting the restored 
railway, salt-fields, and other public properties, so that they 
will be rendered nearly or wholly useless to the people, 
attract not the slightest attention unless someone suggests 
that taese Chinese corporations for exploitation propose to 
sell their acquired rights to the , apanese—then some degree 
of interest is revived. 

“So long as the outsider is excluded from the game, 
official monopolies might tear up the Tsingtao-T'sinan 
Railway and sell the rails at auction (a good many patriots 
would be there buying them in); they might reduce 
Tsingtao to a fishing village zgain ; they might steal the 
marbles from Confucius’ tomb end incorporate them in their 
palaces of refuge in the foreign concessions, and you could 
not get three Chinese to meet together and cry out against 
it in any public highway in China. They might meet in 
the back room of a tea-house and whisper about it, and the 


upshot of their whispering would be a scheme for forcing 


their way into the privileged ccrporation.” 


What, then, is America’s particular task in China? 

Dr. Reinsch supplies one answer as to American policy. 
“ The difficulties I encountered,” he writes, “arose from 
the fact that a great deal was expected from a country so 
powerful, which had declared and always pursued a policy 
so just to China... . But America had no political aims, 
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anc desired to abstain particularly from anything verging 
on dolitical interference, even on behalf of those principles 
we 30 thoroughly believe in. I had learned to have great 
comidence in the ability of the Chinese to manage their 
owt affairs when let alone, particularly in commerce and 
indastry. That was the first desideratum, to secure for 
them immunity from the constant interference, open and 
sécret, on the part of foreign interests desirous of confusing 
Chinese affairs and of drawing advantage from such 
con-usion.” 

Here, in outline, was the aim of the Washington 
Corference. - 

Iz remains to enquire into the capacity of America to 
carry out such a policy. As has been well said, the Chinese 
are a nation of individualists among whom as yet there is 
no anifying national sense. Americans, on the other hand, 
are described by a keen observer™ as being ‘‘ very national 
in their sentiments and seeming to have no taste for inter- 
nat onalism as a form of government. In fact, they resent 
it strongly. They work for themselves first, and for 

T> ica next and all the rest of the time.” 

— as the Chinese as individualists cap be inoculated 
wita the virus of American nationalism, these contradictory 
chaæacteristics may eventually fuse and help China. But a 
naton like America, so strongly national in its bent to the 
exc.usion of more international views, may not be able to 
offer the kind of support best calculated to help China to 
threw off her individualism. 


—_ 


Os 


f.merican Republicanism in no sense represents Chinese 
dermocracy. Truly democratic, in the best sense of that 
mu-zh-abused word, China has been for centuries past; but 
virile American hustle, together with this particular brand 
of Republicanism—totally unlike that of France—is a 
dargerous foundation upon which to try and build an 
Crental Republic. It is unwise to forget that the new 
wire of Republicanism is a heady compound to be taken in 

* Colonel Repington in his new “ Diary.” 
VOL. XVIII. 2C 
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small quantities. As Dr. Reinsch found from his own 
experience, ‘‘one of China’s best assets is still the retention 
armnonz all classes of loyalty, piety, and that sense of the 
fitness of things which gives meaning to the otherwise out- 
of-date ceremonial of Chinese social life. This innate 
courtesy is more than etiquette, in that it embodies faith in 
visible form in everyday observances and the_relations and 
duties. upon which society rests.” 

To endeavour to do away with these inherent traits in 
the national character, or to supplement them by Western 
methods of thought and action such as universal franchise 
for both sexes, steel-trusts, etc... will not tend to help China. 
Festina lente is no bad motto for any country sudacaly 
endowed with a new form of government. Nowhere is such 
a motto more applicable than i2 China's case, where three 
thousand years of monarchical control preceded the meteoric 
fall cf an almost semi-divine ruler and the institution— 
on paper—of a full-blooded Republic. » 

There is a new factor which bears, indirectly in one 
sense, directly in another, upon the results of the Wash- 
ington Conference. It is the dramatic conclusion of the 
Russo-German, Treaty at Genoa, a treaty which, when its 
full terms see the light of day “at the time of writing, May, 
they are not yet given out), mzy be one of the most epoch- 
making the world has known. There are two methods of 
regarding the Rappalo Treaty. If we accept the view given 
expression to by a well-known weekly,* we may see in it 
‘the model on which the trade and comity of Europe will 
be built up”; also as an attempt on the part of the only ( 
two sensible nations left in Europe to wipe out irrevocable ~ 
debt and start again. 

Tte other view of the treaty may be briefly expressed as 
“hell let loose.” To any careful student of European 
politizs it has for long been evident that some such 
rapprochement was inevitable. For if both Russia and 
Germany are to be outlawed from the comity of nations, as 

* The Nation and the Atheneum. 
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so far has been the case, they must in self-defence combine 
to save their political and economic lives, And such com- 
bination was made all the more inevitable by the fact that 
Russia and Germany at present each lack just what the 
otber can give. Industrial support of every kind in all 
branches of her economic life is Russia's vital need, not 
to mention. the military assistance of an highly-trained 
personnel and modern war equipment. Germany lacks, 
firsz, economic markets for her manifold reviving industries. 
Secondly, and what is, perhaps, the chief temptation to 
Ge-many, cannon-fodder for the inevitable revanche. 
Where better can this be found to hand than in the millions 
of homeless, hungry, unemployed Bolshevist Russians, 
careless how they live if only they can live? 

If this “ outlaw policy ” is-pursued to the bitter end there 
can be small doubt that the Russo-German Treaty will form 
the jumping-off ground for another balance-of-power war 
in 2urope. Russia and Germany will sooner or later be 
joired by other States inimical to the Treaty of Versailles 
and tothe Allies, in all probability by Turkey. If this 
shoild happen the world’s Muhammadan population 
becomes ranged with Russia and Germany% and what this 
wotld mean to French and English interests in the East 
no serious follower of Asiatic politics will need to be 
reminded. The future action of the Russo-German Treaty 
canaot, therefore, be confined to Europe. ` It may be used 
eveatually to set the torch to the smouldering fires of 
Bolshevism already honeycombing the East and Far East. 
It may well form also the basis of an open split between 
Easc and West, already nearer than an overstrained and 
self-occupied Europe imagines. Russia, it should not be 
forgotten, is, and always has been, at bottom a semi-Oriental 
State ; and as such can easily assimilate Oriental ideals and 
adapt herself to Oriental ways. What a powerful Russo- 
German-Turkish league might mean to American interests 
in tre Far East it is hardly necessary to discuss. Any such 
combination must give Japan “furiously to think”; and 
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when Japan ts thinking cn such lines it behoves America 
to go warily. 

Though unrepresented at Genoa, America can help. 
Should anything unforeseen interfere to loosen the close 
ties between England amd America which bound them 
together at Washinzton, President Harding will have 
toiled in vain, The Russo-German pact will then supersede 
the Washington Conference as arbiter of the world’s 
destinies. 


THE SITUATION IN THE NEAR AND 
MIDDLE EAST 


By THE Hon. W. G. A. ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. 


Tue failure of the Treaty of Sèvres and abserfce of any 

alternative peace with Turkey constitute the chief cause of 
trouble to the world in*the Near-and Middle East. The 
present unsatisfactory position—unsatisfactory from every- 
on2’s point of view except that of the Khalifat extremists in 
India and of the Soviet Government of Moscow—is the 
ch ef underlying cause of difficulty throughout the Balkan 
Peninsula, in the Arab provinces, in Central Asia and India, 
in Egypt, and is proving a fruitful seed-bed for Allied 
dissensions. Thé-first question to be answered is whether 
Turkey—the Angora Government of course—wants peace 
wizh the West at all. There are good reasons for believing 
thet many of the most powerful people and forces behind 
the Angora Government would reject peage on any terms 
however favourable. We have to remember that the 
Argora Government relies for its very existence on the 
support of the very large number of Turkish officers, more 
particularly junior officers, who have everything to gain 
anc little to lose by the continuation of the present state of 
affeirs. With peace, any real peace, their occupation, hopes, 
anc prospects would be gone. Then there is Moscow. 
Mecscow uses Angora very cleverly as a useful pawn in its 
gane against Western civilization and against the Western 
Lezgue of Nations. Moscow is now the dominant military ` 
pover of a potential new league of Asiatic nations arrayed 
against the West. Communism is, after all, not the end of 
Russian policy, but merely a means to an end. Funda- 
meatally Bolshevism is a violent reaction against Western 
conceptions of religion, law, freedom, and social evolution. 
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In this it bears no little resemblance to Gandhi's view that all 
Western Governments are inherently satanic, that railways 
and machinery are evils that democratic ideas about 
political equality are all bunxum, and that the only hope 
for mankind is “back to the Vedas.” 

Similarly Mohammed Ali and Shaukat Ali wanted not 
Indian constitutional reforms oa a European model, but a 
restoration of Muhammadan rul2 in India something on the 
lines of Afungzeb. Mow Turkey, by reason of its historical 
and geographical situation. plays a very important part in 
this conscious or more ofter. sibconscious Asiatic revival 
against Europe. After the Acnsof Attila and the Golden ° 
Horde of Genghis Fihan came the Turk with his great 
military achievement in the sixteenth century, whereby 
from the leadership 0° a smal tribe of nomad warriors the 
Ottoman House became the head of a great European 
and Asiatic Empire, end by rigtt of conquest the temporal 
head of the Sunni faith, The Tark has therefore behind him 


` a proud military tradition and still possesses great religious 


prestige as the sword of Islam. He occupies in Asia Minor 
a unique and almost unassailable geographical position, and 
in Asia Minor haremzéins unconquered. Tae loss of his Arab 


provinces in the Greet War has, so far from weakening the 


Turk, been in many ways a source of strength to him. He 
has been able to cbtain a concentrated and intensified 
national spirit in lieu of a aot very successful imperialism. 
The Greek landing at Smyrna in 1919 made modern 
Turkey, and enabled her leaders to turn defeat by the 
Western Powers in =918 into something indistinguishable 
from victory in 1921. The return of Constantine to Greece, 
the divergence of view be:ween Great Britain and France 
in regard to all Near Eastern zuestions, the differences of 
view even in the Brit:sh Cabinet revealed by Mr. Montagu’s 
enforced resignation, all played Turkey’s game; but just as 
in the past Russia wes Turkey's most formidable opponent, 
so Bolshevik Russia has deen and still is her most useful 
friend. On March 1, 1922, Mustapna Kemal Pasha 
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announced to the Turkish National Assembly that the 
consolidation of their friendly relations with Soviet Russia 
was the first essential of Turkish foreign policy. Ruéssia is 
represented at Angora by one of the ablest of revolutionary 
Ressia’s very able and very realist agents, who can with 
the help of some of the old C.U.P. organization do much 
what he likes with the Turkish officers who rule at Angora. 
Nevertheless, the position is not hopeless. The older 
men in Turkey would like peace with the West, 4nd cannot 
bring themselves to face with much satisfaction the vista of 
years of travail througlf which the Bolshevik leaders would 
have them go. There are a good many Turkish officers 
even who are remembering that Constantinople is about 
the only Turkish city fit for an educated Turk to live in. 
The average Turk is beginning to doubt whether by back- 
ing the new Russian against the West, and more particularly 
against the Englishman, he is not backing the wrong 
_herse. Whatever Tchicherin may say to the contrary at 
Genoa, Russia still stands, like Gandhi, for non-co-operation 
with the West. For propaganda purposes, it is called non- 
cc-operation with “capitalist” states. The Turk is beginning 
to doubt whether he individually or his country is going to 
get as much as he thought out of this non-co-operation. 
Cuite a few Turks would like to see Turkey represented at 
the League of Nations at Geneva—the final anathema of 
every true Bolshevik. The older Turk wants peace, but 
hə is prepared to hang out for a stiff price unless the 
Western Allies are going to be strong and back their views 
~h force—a contingency which the Turk regards as 
da “a, After all the Allies had not the troops to send to 
“na themselves and sent the Greeks instead. Even 
french have to send black troops to Syria, and the 
sh have only Indian troops in Palestine. The spectacle 
_-rvéle played by England in Mesopotamia and Egypt 
and Ireland since the Armistice is not lost on the Turk. 
In Turkish eyes English liberalism has always stood for 
English weakness. 
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There are those—even of the Western Allies—who tell 
the Turk that he has only got to hang on and sit tight, and 
all, and more than all, the national gact of Angora will fall 
like a ripe apple into his mouth. France and England are 
now too divided ever to enforce anv peace treaty ‘like the 
Treaty of Sévres. Greece cannot go on much longer. 
Greece faces internal political stzife, a tired and dis- 
appointed army, financial difficulties, and has few (if any) 
friends antong other nations just ncw. Greece is paying 
dearly for preferring Constantire to Venezelos. 

The pious aspiratians of the Fore gn Ministers of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy have been-effectively rejected. 
For Near Eastern purposes the so-called ‘Supreme 
Council” has always been a failure. Nobody in the East 
ever thought it meant what it said or was prepared to back 
its “recommendations” by effective action. If peace by 
agreement between Turkey and the ‘West is to come about 
it can only come about through the League of Nations, or 
by a series of separate treati2s with individual nations. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s ‘ rich and renowned lands of Thrace” 
will be the great stumbling-b ock when the time really 
comes for settlement. Any lard frcntier between Greece 
and Turkey is likely to meam ancther war fairly soon. 
The best hope lies in a neutral zed separate state under a 
League High Commissioner between the Maritza and the 
Rodosto Midia frontier, whereir. Turk, Bulgar, and Greek 
are treated as equals, and no ome put over the other two. 
In the Thracian quest-on—Eastern or Western—the future 
of Bulgaria is more important from a world point of vi 
than that of either Greece or Turkey. | 

The recrudescence of ‘‘ massacre propaganda” on bot 
sides is one of the inevitable sinister f2atures of the existing 
situation, just as the massacres—on toth sides—will go on _ 
till there really is peac2. The massacres are ugly facts that 
cannot be condoned or excused. But their exploitation for 
purposes of propaganda has most siniszer results, particularly 
when religious and rot political motives are attributed. 
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War in the East among people of different races cherishing 
the memories of bitter feuds and hatreds is a very ugly 
business, especially for the non-combatant population. 
Western Europe and America are so self-conscious that 
they have given little thought to what is going on at the 
gates of Europe. The English voter thinks Turkey a long 
way off, and the American Senator is indifferent, but the 
world can ill afford to stand by much longer. Above all, 
does Britain want peace in the Near and Middle East? 
And if so, is she prepared to make some effort to get it? 
And if sheis prepared to make the necessary effort, will her 
present statesmen deliver the goods? Turkey is not an 
un-mportant country, and on which way she finally goes 
much history will depend. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


SOME ASPECTS OF INDIAN ARCHITECTURE, 
CHIEFLY HINDUISTIC 


By K. IN. SITARAM 


Inpian architecture, like Indian poetry and religious 
thought, is a product of the climate, the geographical 
conditions, and the genius of thetrace. For all practical 
purposes India is a continental unity by herself, bounded 
by the sea and moun:ains whicà shut her out more or less 
completely from the rest of the werld. Therefore her 
architecture, like her sculpture, mythology, and poetry, is 
very national, and possesses a splendid isolated unity of its 
own, which marks it cut from the achievements of the other 
branches of the human rece Foreigners might come, 
plunder her shrines, ruin he: temples, massacre whole 
populations of inoffensive folk, and compel the rest to 
embrace an alien feith; hordes after hordes might do 
this, some barbarously and some in a more civilized way, 
but still she remains as she ever was—a universal mother 
unto all, stretching out her kands of welcome, taming down 
their ferocity, and, finally, Indianizing them. The tendency 
to absorb an alien culture, and to so thoroughly Indianize 
it that the foreign element can scarcely even be suspected, 
is as true of her religious thought as of her achievements 
in architecture. 

No other man Icved his native land—her streams, 
mountains, plains, and skies—so passionately as the Indian, 
nor felt to such an extent tha: he was only a link in the 
grand necklace of Prakriti, or mother Nature, as the 
Indian. This love znd devotion to her is reflected, not 
only in the Suktas of the “ Rig-Veda,” but has been a con- 
tinuous tradition echoed down througn Valmiki, Kalidasa, 
and Bhavabhuti, dcwn to Bankim and Tagore. This 
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passionate love of the surroundings, this deep feeling of 
being one with all Nature, is again and again not only 
echoed in poetry and religion, but finds. its utterance in 
sculpture, architecture, and painting. Sita, when she is 
about to leave her hermitage on the banks of the Godavari, 
exclaims “ That where the very trees and the animals were 
like her own kith and kin,” and Sakuntala is moved to 
tears on taking leave of the trees and deer of Kanva’s 
hermitage. This inspires some of the sublimest* teachings 
of the Upanishads, and lies at the root of the Jain and 
Vaishnavite ideas of * Ahimsa,” as well of the Karmic 
theory of the Brahmin and the Buddhists, and can be traced 
as well not only in the sculptures of Amaravati, Sanchi, 
and Boro-Budur, in the frescoes of Ajanta and Sigiriya, 
but also to a limited extent in architecture as well. 
Architecture in India is only a prayer in stone, and a due 
appreciation of it is impossible without her poetry and 
sculpture. Though it may sound rather curious, it is none 
the less a fact that the Indian genius was more fond of 
sculpture than of architecture or painting, and that, even 
wken they execute to perfection, still the vision that guides 
and inspires is more that of sculptors than,of architects or 
painters. The process by which they reduced whole 
mcuntains into monolithic temples, like the Kailasa or the 
one at Kalugumali, and fashioned Viharas and Chaitya 


halls from the living rock of the Western or the Eastern — 


Ghats, or cells and caves like those of Ajanta, is the same 
which produced in a later age statues of the Thirthankaras 
at Sravana Belgola, Yenur, Karakala, as well as on the 
rocks of Gwalior. This tendency to reduce rocks to 
architectural constructions, as in the case of the Raths of 
Mahabalipura, is, like sculpture, producing forms through 
sudtraction, and not, like architecture, producing forms 
through addition. The Gopurams of the so-called Arya- 
varta style appear so kneaded as a whole out of clay, and 
the Sikharas and Vimanas of the Dravidian style appear 
lost in a forest of figures. 
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In the treatment of the sp2cimens that survive to-day 
greater attention will be bestowed on the Hinduistic types, 
Brahmin or Hindu, 3uddhist and Jain, than on the types 
which were erected in India after the advent of Islam, and 
labelled ‘‘Indo-Saracenic.” Hindu shrines generally are 
either Vaishnavite, Saivite, Saktic, or Saura; Buddhist 
ones belong either tc the Mahayana or the Hinayana, and 
the Jain ones were erected eitker by those belonging to the 
Swetamb&ra or the Digambare sect. For the purposes of 
this lecture, not only buildings that survive in India proper 
within the limits defined kefore, ‘but also those found in 
Greater India, as Ceylon, Jeva, Burma, and Cambodia, will 
be taxen into consideration. E 

Nc country in the world ras been so unfortunate as 
India in regard to her history and architecture, or suffered. 
so much at the hands of foreigners. . Foreign invasions and, 
: foreign vandalism perpetuazed from the sixth century t d 
recently, the climatic conditions of a scorching sun, hea/’y 
rainfall, and destructive thund=rstorms, and the encrog h- 

ments of a dense tropical vegetation, have all combined to 
destroy more than even the pathetic neglect of ser own 
children. n 

If the early Muhammadan invaders saw f it that no 
ancient Hindu buiiding of any architectural Yeauty was left 
stand:ng above the ground level, when eace it had met 
their sympathetic eye (north of the Vindhyas), the roots of 
the banyan tree and a dense vzgetation sufficed to reduce 
to ru:n temples at Somnathpir and Anuradhapura and 
Polonurawa. The representatives of an enlightened Govern- _ 
ment equally saw to :t that the sculptures of the Gangai- ` 
kondz-cholapuram found a place in the construction of the 
grand anicut of the Kaveri, tae marbles and remains of 
some at least of the Xrishne scupas found a due place in 
furnisning lime and road-paving, aided successfully else- 
where in road-makinz by the remains of Orissa temples, 
not to speak of covering up and building in to what extent 
they could, or restoring Vellore, Gwalior, and many a 
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similar fort or fortress. Indigenous greed had also its 
share of the spoils. The story of the achievements of the 
Andhra zamindars in utilizing the Krishna stupas as 
building material, of the use which the site of the ancient 
Ayodhya served in the erection of Fyzzbad, the use which 
Gaur and many a similar capital served, even in modern 
times, need not be told. 

~ Of those buildings that remain, or have been uncovered 
by excavation, none go back beyond the Mauryan period, 
excepting the walls and dwellings of old Rajagriha, “all 
built of rough cyclopean masonry.” ‘This old city, celebrated 
as the capital of Jarasandha, played a part in the Maha- 
bharata, and contained a rocky fortress whose cells served to 
imprison captive princes until Krishra and Bhima set them 
at liberty. King Bimbisara, acontempcrary of the Buddha, 
is said to have removed the Magadhan capital to the new 
or Nava Rajagriha, and to have thus indirectly caused its 
desertion and consequent ruin. 

Of the buildings of this. pre-Maurvan period, though as 
yet few have survived or been excavated properly, enough 
can be gathered from literature to give us a fairly good 
notion of what they must have looked ‘ike, in spite of the 
descriptions being more poetical than architectural. So 
much is clear, that cement, bricks, and wood played a greater 
part in construction than stone, and the first fine stone 
building that was erected was probably the audience hall 
of the Pandava princes designed or them by the half- 
mythical Maya. However, allusions are to be found in 
plenty throughout the Vedic literatur2, as well as in the 
Ramayana, to the existence of stone buildings, and to the 
use of stone as a building material. 

The early schools of architecture probably originated in 
India because of the Sattras, or sacrifices. The exigencies 
of erecting the Vedic altars of the various kinds and dimen- 
sions, of providing huge covered plazes where the spectators 
could be fed and discussions held, mav have furnished the 
models for many an old royal palace, as that of King Sudas, 
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Janaka Trasadasyu, Mandhata, and others. Here, at these 
sacrifices, were witn2ssed the recital of the Puranas, the 
redaction of many an old text, and here probably criginated 
the Silpa Sutras, which later cn developed and became a 
part of the still wider science of Vastu-Vidya. In these 
constructions wood must have played the chief part, and 
the huge halls with rows of columns must evidently have 
been imitated from Devadaru forests which clothed the 
Himalayasand the waite colour which seems to have been 
the favourite for spires must have been suggested by the. 
snow-capped peaks of the same. ° “A building white as 
Mount Kailas and as lofty” accurs again and again in 
Sanskrit literature. ‘So Chunam or Sudha must have been 
employed to a very large extent, and even the audience 
hall of the Pandava princes, with its crystal floors and 
beautiful gardens, is said to have been of the colour of a 
new-born cloud, or white. Early Buddhist literature alludes 
to palaces with many floors, to ‘ Upari, Prasada Tela,” etc., 
and contains plenty of allusions zo the architectural creations 
of the period. The white colour stood out far better 
against the sapphire blue background of an Indian un- 
clouded sky, or ggainst the jet-black of a thunder-clouded 
monsoon sky, than any other colour, and hence no wonder 
that most of Kalidasa’s palaces are of this colour; so also 
the inimitable Taj, to admire which fully one should see it 
in the beautiful flush of an Indian dawn, in the burning 
midday sun, as well as when the whole sky is flooded by an 
autumnal moon, with the lilies ia the tank Opposite in full 
bloom. | 

From this very early period books were written on archi- 
tecture, which continued to develop as a Silpa-Sastra, a 
branch of the larger Vastu-Vidya, and formed the criginal 
from which the latter books on the same as the 
Kamikagama, Yantrasara, Mayamata, Manasara, tne scat- 
tered fragments of the Puraaas and of the Niti and Artha 
Sastras treating about architecture, were developed. 

If one really cares to work at tke subject, not only does the 
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Sanskrit literature furnish us with valuable data, but also 
Tamil and other vernaculars of India. 

Buildings were erected with more than ten floors, and the 
various kinds of temples were classified as Vimana, Meru, 
Kailasa, Mandara, etc. Mandapas were erected with vary- 
irg number of pillars in various shapes and styles, so as to 
ressmble the lotus closed and open, the water-lily, the 
cresper gourd, palm-leaf, water-pot, and various other 
designs, surrounded or set in the midst of gardens and 
parks with aviaries, fish and lotus tanks, fountains, artificial 
hillocks, summer and winter pavilions, and picture galleries 
(chetra-salas). 

With the advent of the Mauryas to sovereignty, and 
especially with the accession of Asoka, we find a gldrious 
period of architectural activity, when more use is made of 
stone as a building material than at any previous: period. 
Even the fortifications of Pataliputra, as described by 
Megasthenes, wese of wood (z.¢., during the days of his 
grandfather, the first founder of the dynasty). The build- 
ings in stone of this period (besides the few brick ones) and 
other monuments in stone comprise ‘‘a series of isolated 
columns erected by the Emperor (Asoka) at various places . 
in North India—the remains of a pillared hall at Patna, 
which probably formed part of a royal palace designed 
apparently on the model of the Achzmenidean palaces 
of Persepolis (according to Dr. Spooner and Sir John 
Marshall) ; a group of rock-cut shrines in the Barabar Hills 
in Behar; a small monolithic rail at Sarnath; a throne in 
the interior of the temple at Bodh-Gaya; some portions of 
the stone umbrellas at Sanchi and Sarnath ; three structures 
in the round—two in the Indian museum at Calcutta and 
the third at Mathura.” | | 

The technique of these monoliths and of the huge faces 
of rock polished to receive the inscriptions, the interior of 
the dedicatory caves polished almost like glass, the carting 
of the pillars to long distances and their erection sur- 
mcunted by capitals and animal figures, betoken a very high 
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degree of architectural and engineering skill. The animal 
sculpture of this period is perfect, and the art is indicated by 
a spirit of frark naturalism as fresh as that which inspired 
the Dawn hymns of the Rig-Veda, an art thoroughly human, 
a perfect mirror of the social and the religious life of con- 
temporary Incia, full sf gaiety and a real pleasure in life, a 
period as yet unspoiled by foreign invasions. To take only 
one instance, the Sernath lions form the finest animal 
sculpture if the ancient world. The combination of vivid 
and realistic modelling, ideal, dignity, and the flawless 
accuracy of every detail, would do credit even to a Landseer. 
The architectural fecandity of that period is well repre- 
sented by the traditioa which attributes to him (Asoka) the 
erection of 84,000 studas, and may not bea mere exaggera- 
tion, but may have included small and even insignificant 
structures in wood and brick erected to commemorate holy 
events. The ruins o? his palace, still standing during the 
visit of one of the Chmese pilgrims, was eonsidered to be a’ 
marvel of art and to Lave been built by genii. Of another 
type of building, the stupa, which the Emperor Asoka is said 
to have favour2d cons.derably, several examples have come 
down to us, differing in dates from the third century B.C. 
to the third century A.D., scattered over such places as the 
banks of the Krishna, Bhilsa, Barhut, Sarnath, and the 
frontier, the seat of zhe ancient Gandhara kingdom, and 
even across the frontier in Afghanistan and Central Asia. 
Probably those at the frontiers and beyond India were a 
little later thar the third century A.D. But anyhow, all the 
stupas conform. to a general rule of architectural construction, 
and are semisherical sr dome-shaped mounds, surmounted 
by umbrellas, generally of stone, enclosed by railings or 
Pradakshina paths, and entered by gateways, one at each of 
the fcur directions. The circular dome or mound was 
probably covered with fine plaster or chunam, and decorated 
with frescoes depicting the life of the Master and the history 
of the local stupa ; the stone umbrellas were full of the most 
beautiful chise_ling, overhung with banners and garlands; 
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and the toranas, or gateways, and the railings as well con- 
taiced the best specimens of the art of the sculptor depicting 
Buddhistic stories and the ordinary life of the people. 
Later on Ceylon, Burma, and other countries which 
borrowed the religion of the “ enlightened one ” from India, 
borrowed his relics as well as those of the other holy per- 
sonages of. the Doctrine and enshrined them in stupas, 
otherwise called Dagobas (from the Sanskrit Dhatugarba), 
in similar circular mounds evidently following the models 
of the Mother Country. Of the stupa railings those of 
Araravati, Buddha Gaya, and Bharhut serve as good 
exemples, and of the toranas, those of Sanchi, the most 
bezutiful being the northern (though the eastern has 
rec2tved so much admiration from Europeans as to find a 
place in the museums at London, Paris, and Berlin), afford 
a good illustration. Most of these stupas were evidently 
buLt to enshrine a relic of the Master or of his disciples, as 
is avident from the discoveries already made, or to com- 
memorate a sacred occurrence. It is a fact familiar to 
every student of Pali and Buddhism that after the 
Parinirvana of the Master even the higher powers fought 
to obtain his relics so as to enshrine them in suitable stupas. 
The origin of the stupa has been a matter of controversy, 
some deriving it from the earthen tumulus or burial mound, 
and others from a bamboo structure, or aboriginal hut, 
like that of the Todas. Certain it is that, as they are now 
focnd in a perfect form of development, the link massing 
and probably the stone structures were modelled after or 
replaced earlier prototypes in wood. In Vedic literature 
the word stupa means “ the crown of the head,” and in the 
South Indian architectural parlance,.the topmost part of the 
building, generally dome-shaped. The sculpture that adorns 
sone of these early works, especially those of the Gandhara 
country, Amaravati, Bharhut, and Sanchi, is of a very high 
orcer, and the same must have been the case in Ceylon, as 
evidenced by the existing remains. Among these Sanchi 
occupies the first place and Amaravati the second. At 
VOL, XVIII. | 2D 
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Sanchi we find the Indian animals, and especially the. 
wisest among them, the elephant, chiselled to perfection, 
and Indian men and women in their overflowing gaiety and 
vigour move in-typical Indian surroundings, in spite of the 
large amount of supposed Persian influence. They have 
nevez a look of detachment, as in a Western sculpture, but 
form part or are only a page in the grand story-book of 
surrounding nature, a unity with the bud, the animal, and 
the creeptr, feeling like a Sita or a Sakuntala an innate 
and close relationship; of the Amaravati stupa the site is 
now empty, and the fragments are’either in the British or 
the Madras Museum, and from these remains of white 
marble and from the stupas chiselled on them it is quite 
possible to say how the Amaravati structure must have 
looked before the hands of the British and the Andhra 
zamindars began to meddle with it. The area is just like 
the Bhilsa district, and must have consisted of a whole ` 
wilderness of stupas, as the many at Ghantasaila, Bhatti- 
prolu, and Gudivada testify. In the Gandhara country and 
Ceylon also their number must originally have been legion, 
and since they generally conform to a general architectural 
pattern, need po further mention. , Mention was made 
earlier in the paper of the pillars erected by Asoka, 
their exquisite finish and technique. Followers of Hindu- 
istic faiths other than the Buddhistic did the same, and 
erected pillars, either dedicatory or votive, to mark im- 
portaat events, or as dipadanes or lamp-posts, or as flag- 
staffs or dhwajastambhas. Among these the Garuda pillar 
at Besnagar and the iron pillar near Delhi are the earliest, 
while the dhwajastambhas at Ellora and Badami are 
medieval, and the graceful columns and dipadanas which 
adorn South Canara, as at Mudebidri, Yenur, etc., the work 
of the Digambara Jains, still later. From this time the 
practice of erecting flagstaffs or dhwajastambhas became an 
integral part of Hindu temple architecture, though the 
material in which they were built differed. That of the 
“Kailasa is in stone, while the later South Indian temples 
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began to substitute wood for stone, and as a compensation 
to cover it with gilded copper plates, so as to look 
like gold. 

Eesides the stupas the early Buddhists excavated caves, 
cha tyas, and viharas, hewn out of living rock. Of the 
cha tya halls the largest number are found along the 
western coast of India in- and about Poona, as here 
the mountains furnished the most favourable ‘material. 
Among these may be mentioned as the most important 
those at Bedsa, Bhaja, Kanheri, Nasik, Kondane, Pitalkora, 
and Karli. f 

The chaitya hall of Karli is the largest in size, and has 
exquisite pillar capitals. - Caves are found in the hills of 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri, rendered doubly important by 
ther inscriptions. The caves of Ajanta—at least the earlier 
of tie twenty-nine—fall within this period. Not only from 
the point of view of painting do these (of Ajanta) occupy a 
prominent place, bat architecturally also they mark an im- 
portant epoch, and the chaitya hall stands next only to that 
of Karl in grandeur. Of the frescoes it may be said that 
they are not only interesting as a mirror of the social and 
the contemporary life of the time, as a picture story-book 
of the Jatakas, as a central point influencing the art of 
late- India, of the Gandhara country, of Turkestan, China, 
Japen, Burma, Ceylon, and Java, but are of the greatest 
valve to a botanist, zoologist, and ethnologist; for here not 
only every tree, shrub, and animal found in the valley is 
depxcted in its natural surroundings, but the different races 
who followed and revered the tenets of the “Sacred Master” 
find a place. 

If the sculptures of the gateways of Sanchi prove that 
they are more the work of ivory carvers or embossers than 
of sconemasons or sculptors, these early caves, such as 
thos2 of Lomasa Rishi, Ajanta, Nasik, and others, prove 
that they are only literal imitations of wooden prototypes, 
and the earlier the caves are, the more they are enslaved to 
their traditions of wood. It is curious that in some places 
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stone has been cut away and actual beams of wood inserted. 
Here, at the end of the seventh century after Christ, one 
may say that for all practical purposes Buddhistic archi- 
tecture ends, and the Brehmaazic and the Jain begin their 
heyday of glory, which they have maintained until to-day. 
For about this period, cr shortly after, Buddhism, which 
had become diluted into Mahayanism already by many a 
Brahmin, though Buddh st born, teacher like Nagarjuna 
and Xunfarajiva, was absorbed by Puranic Hinduism, and 
ceased to exist as a separate faith. The buildings of the 
Gupta and Harsha periods of Hinduistic revival, which 
witnessed the birth of a Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, Varahami- 
hira, Samudragupta, Harsha, and Bana, the period so very 
enthusiastically described by the Chinese pilgrims, the 
pericd which produced a sculpture such as that of the 
Buddhas of Sarnath, did not achieve great gems of archi- 
tecture. To surmise from a few isolated examples what old 
schools of style might have been is too.daring, and so, till 
better and more material is available, it is wise to confine 
our remarks to discovered specimens. 

Tae caves of Elepharta, tae Kailasa Temple, and the 


Sabhas at Ellera, the ear-ier temples of Badami, Pattadakal, - 


and Aihole, may have keen ‘inished before the eighth or 
ninth century. Elepharta, within an hours reach from 
Bombay, though it has saffered much at the hands of the 
foreizners, especially the Portuguese, and from the climatic 
conditions, still contains some splendid sculptures, of which 
the so-called Trimurti is familiar to many. 

Tae Kailasa Temple is a masterpiece of architectural 
. skill, a hill being chiselled way to make a temple, and 
contains some very fine sculptires. Besides this Brahmanic 
creaztion the Buddhists and Jains executed beautiful shrines 
and halls out of living rock the chief of which may be 
mentioned: the Indra-Sabhe. Badami Temple contains 
some of the most spirited ever executed by the Hindus, 
and at Aihole one can see an unbroken sequence of styles 
from. the fifth century to the fourteenth, from the earliest 
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Braliminical cave to the latest medieval temple. The 
- rathzs of Mahabalipuram, thirty-five miles south of Madras, 
mus: have been erected during this period; for inscriptions 
record therein the Pallava kings under whose patronage 
they were executed. Here one can see all the stages from 
the -ime that the chisel was first applied to the rock, to the 
mos: perfectly finished ratha—the Dharmaraja ratha. 

Bes de the rathas (Sanskrit, “ ratha ” a chariot), dedicated to 
the ive Pandavas, there are other rathas, like the Ganesa. 
ratha, which might have served as a model or at least a 
source of inspiration for the gigantic creations of the Chola 
Emperors. Besides these architectural triumphs Maha- 
balicuram contains some very fine sculptures, among 
which may be mentioned the penance of Arjuna, the descent 
of tne Ganges, its Naga, bull, and monkey sculptures. 
Other Pallava buildings of this period erected at Kan- 
chi, the Pallava capital (mentioned in the conquests of 
Samudra-Gupta arid by Hiuen Thsang), are the temples 
ded.cated to Kailasanatha, Muktesvara, and Vaikuntha 
Peramal. The earlier temple of Sangameswar, and the 
sligatly later one, the Virupaksha at Pattadakal, clearly 
show the South Indian influence, although to designate 
the temples of Dharwar and Mysore, the name Hoysala, or 
the still more incorrect description ‘“‘ Chalukya,” has been 
invented. Sangameswar is now partly in ruins, while 
Virapaksha, like most of the temples of Mysore and 
Dharwar, is still dedicated to divine worship. 

From the tenth century onwards building activity ceased 
definitely in Upper India, though it still continued unabated 
in Central and South and in Greater India. 

The medieval temples which have come down to us can 
be divided locally as Orissan, Hoysala, Dravidian, and 
Jain, though the classification regarding Dravidian and 
Jain is far from being correct, as some at least of the 
temples in South India were originally Jain and became 
corverted thereafter into Hindu uses. The Jain. archi- 
teciure of the northern branch, the Swetambaras, differs 
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considerably from that of -heir southern brothers, the 
Digambaras, and in its latter phases has borrowed much 
from the building canons of the so-called Indo-Mughal and 
Rajput schools. Further, some of their structures have a 
very close resemblance to those of the Orissan or the so- 
called Aryavarta school, so that it is absolutely impossible 
to say which is which from architecture alone without the 
aid of iconography. The Hoysala is only another variety of 
the Dravfdian, and the Dravidian has not only influenced 
temple building throughout Mysore and Dharwar, but has 
located some of its temples even at Brindavan. Its 
influence, not only in sculpture, but also in architecture, 
can be traced even in Ceylon, Java, Bali, and Cambodia ; 
for of all the Indian races the Tamils are the greatest 
colonizers, and they are found to-day not only-in Africa, 
the islands of the Pacific and India Oceans, but also in 
Central America anc the West Indies. 

Of the temples of Orissa, the best representatives of the 
so-called Aryavarta or the Indo-Aryan style, those that 
stand to-day, in spite even cf the kind attentions, of the 
Public Works Department, the English Army officers, and 
tourists, were erected between the ninth and the fourteenth 
centuries. The Navagraha Temple, the Bhuvaneswara 
Linga Raya, the Rayarani, the Konarka, the Mukteswara, 
and the white pagoda of Puri, are the best representatives 
of this school. Many have expatiated on the merits of the 
Mukteswara and the Linga Reya. Rajaram contains some 
very fine sculptures, and possesses with the Konarka the 
special merit of offending, if not shocking, European taste. 
Konarka, or the black pagoda, is a vimana constructed to 
represent a chariot—the chariot of the sun—and was 
dedicated to that deity and might have drawn its inspiration 
from a similar and-earlier one at Tanjore. The temple of 
Chidambaram contains a vimana shrine, and Vijayanagar 
possessed one till recently, a stone car, till the attention of 
the local collector was drawn to it. To the white pagoda 
additions have been in progress, and, though the site of 
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Jagannath is very ancient, it is difficult to say whether 
originally it was Hindu at all. 

The earlier of the Jain temples at Parswanath, Satrun- 
jaya, Ranpur, and Mount Abu belong to this period. On 
the Mount Abu Temples a special monograph might be 
written. The Vimala Saha and the Tejpal temples are 
real gems of Upper Indian and Jain art, in spite of their 
stiff and conventional sculpture, unnecessarily stereotyped 
by strict religious canons. The interior of these temples is 
a perpetual feast and a delight to the eye, in spite of their 
sometimes cloying richness, and reminds one rather of the 
highest accomplishments of a jeweller or of a filigree-maker 
than of a sculptor or architect. Not only is the inside of 
these Jain temples, their arches being some of the most 
graceful and exquisite in the world, such as to charm an on- 
looker, but their exterior appearance also leaves a delightful 
impression. Another beauty of Jain architecture is their 
artistic grouping .of temples on holy hills and the perfect 
place they assume in the lap of Mother Nature—a true 
monument and architectural symbolism of the silent, deep, 
meditative spirit of the Tirthamkars—‘‘ Ahimsa.” No one 
can easily forget the impression that Satrunjaya makes on 
him. The holy hill is ascended in the morning with a 
pure body and a pure mind. No food is permitted to be 
cooked on the hill, no noise, no turmoil, and one should not 
sleep on the holy hill, nor take a horse or a pony. There 
amidst its forest of. temples a calm prevails and a peace 
which one can experience in no other place. of worship. 
The temples of Ranpur also form a striking group, and 
the same may be said to a limited extent of other holy, 
hills of the Jainas. One wonders whether the Hindus 
borrowed this beautiful grouping of their temples with 
such exquisite effect amid the cocoa-nut palms and other 
trees,—_as so successfully achieved at Madura, Chidam- 
baram, Conjeveram, Srirangam, and many another temple 
city of South India, as well as at Benares, Mathura, and 
Bhuvaneswar,—from the Jains or the Jains from them. 
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Their co-religionists of the South produced some of their 
finest buildings in Mysore and South Canara, and chiselled 
out tae huge Tirthamkara statues, as those of Sravana 
Belgcla, Karikala, Yenur, and many another place, which, 
even .to-day, strike one with awe and wonder at the deep, 
imperturbable calm majesty of these figures, the loftiest of 
which, the Gomateswara statua, stands to a sheer height 
of 58 feet—a greater proclamation of the Jain faith than 
anything etse. Their dipadars, or light-carrying pillars, 
among which may be mention2d those at Mudabidri and 
Yenur, are graceful and lovely in the extreme, and form an 
ornament to the skies of South Canara. | 
The Hindus of Mysore, not to be outdone by this neigh- 
bouring Jain activity; produced some of the gems which are 
even to-day the pride of Mysore—the temples of Halebid, 
Belur, Somnathpur, Sringiri, Nuggehalli, and Devanhalli— 
and adorned them with sculptures which excite the admira- 
tion of architects. These triple or double temples, and the 
sculptures that adorn their -pinths, are masterpieces of 
human ingenuity and patience. Few there are who, have 
not praised the friezes of Haleb:d and Belur—friezes larger 
and more ornate, than anything else of their kind in the 
world. 
Turning now to greater India, Ceylon, Java, Bali, and 
Cambcdia, we find that their greatest period of building 
activity, though begun a century or two earlier than the 
tenth, practically ends with the tairteenth or the fourteenth. 
The Indian colonists, first Brehmin and then Buddhist, 
carried with them the South Ind:an, building traditions, and, 
-drawin2 nurture and inspiration from the same source which 
had erected a Brihadiswara, “ Minakshi” and Nataraja 
temple, did the same to enrich Polanurawa, Angkor Thom, 
Angkor Vat, Bayon, and the inmumerable temples of Java, 
Buddhist and Hindu. Inscripczions record that a Chola 
king of this period gave land to a Buddhist temple, and the 
connection of Buddhism with South India is too well known 
to need mention. The Buddhis- influence is clearly trace- 
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able even in some of the ancient Tamil classics like the 
Manimekhalai (mentioned often in the Jatakas as the 
goddess of the ocean) and the Silappadikaram. From 
South India hailed many a Buddhist teacher, adventurous 
enough to leave a mark even on China and Burma. 

The pagodas of Angkor Thom, Angkor Vat, Bayon, and 
others in Cambodia, are purely Brahmanic, and have not yet 
been fuliy investigated ; still, enough has been done to give 
us an idea of what they look like. The wallssof some of 
these are the story-books of Hinduism, and depict the chief 
episodes of the Ramayana and other Hindu works be- 
lenging to the Itihasa-Purana group; though many of the 
sculptures have, as usual, become the prey of European 
rapacity and enrich the various Continental collections, still 
we think enough may still be left for a proper study. The 
peculiarity of these sculptures is that they are the only 
specimens of Hindu achievement in sunk relief sculpture— 
an art which was rarely practised in the Mother Country. 
In Java Buddhist architecture claims our attention equally 
with the Brahmanic, and the temples of Boro Budur, 
Parambanam, as well as the numerous fanes of the Durig 
Plateau, were finished before the fourteenth century. Not 
only is this island rich in architecture, but some of its sculp- 
tures are exquisite. From here, as well as from Ceylon, 
building traditions were carried out to Burma and Pagan, 
and gave rise to some of the splendid pagodas theré, as that 
of Shwe-dagon. In this, as in everything else, the Tamils 
played a considerable part. In the early centuries of the 
Christian era their ships reached ‘‘ Chavakkam ” (the name 
for Java in Tamil) and many another island in the Pacific, 
and Tamil literature ‘is replete with allusions to distant sea 
voyages. The ships of Rajaraja the Great threatened 
Burma, Pegu, Ceylon, and most of the islands of the Indian 
Ocean, and planted pillars of victory in these foreign lands. 
Kashmir escaped the violence of the Islamic cyclone till 
the fifteenth century, and developed an architecture of its 
own and began to erect buildings in an indigenous style, 
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which was a product o: the Greco-Roman and Perso- 
Indian influence of the frontier. The best example of this 
style, to which the name of Indo-Doric has been given by 
some scholars, is the ruins o? the temple of Martanda. 
Nepal, however, continued to escape the storm till the last, 
and consequently developed an architecture mostly of wood, 
the most important examples being scattered throughout 
the valley, as at Khat-mandt, Bhatgaon, Pasupati, etc. 
It has been remarked by many an observer that Nepal 
contains more shrines than houses, and that the valley is the 
only place in India, except Malabar and some portions of 
Travancore, where the Hinda culture is found without 
admiration of Islam, and aence no wonder that the building 
material of the extreme Soutk as well as of the extreme 
North should be chiefly of wood and their architectural 
styles have so much in commor. 

Buddhism, banished fram the rest of India, finds here its 
last resting-place, and has a bitzer struggle to maintain itself 
from being swallowed by egpressive Hinduism in its Tantric 
Shakti form, and mirrors to one the days before Sankara 
begar his religious campaigns. The religion of the 
enlightened one, though row it has only a few followers in 
the land of its birth, stil is the religion of most of the 
Singalese in the neighbouring island of Ceylon, of the 
Burmese, Cambodians, Cinese, Mongolians, and Japanese, 
` and Tibetans, and, in fact, of more than two-thirds of the 
population of Asia, to wkom it brought not only the forms 
of this Hinduistic faith, but alsa Indian cultivation, culture, 
and traditions. Jainism, which was once supreme in the 
South of India, and produced the earliest works of the Tamil 
- and Canarese literatures, and was enthroned at Madura, 
Tinnevelli, and Kanchi, was forced to retreat to Mysore 
and Canara, permitting xs temples to be converted into 
Saiva shrines. Even here it is fast losing ground, through 
the aggressive onslaughts of the militant faiths. However, 
in Guzerat and Rajputana it continues a very glorious and 
useful period of building and charitable activities. Thus we 
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see that of all the forms of Hinduistic faith Brahmanism or 
Hinduism, especially in its Puranic form, became the 
dominant religion of India—a faith which through the 
vigorous onslaughts of a Kumarila and a Sankara, 
not only established its Sannyasis and Maths at Kumba- 
conum, Madura, Dvaraka, and Brindavan, but also perched 
them on the heights of the Himalayas at Badarinath and 
Kedaranath and influenced the thought of | Benares, 
Mathura, and Kashmir. In the South Tirwjnana Sam- 
bandar expelled the Jains from Madura, and the religious 
Chola rulers, following the cue, dedicated villages in 
Ceylon and in Burma to maintain the Saiva temple at 
Tanjore, not disdaining even to extend their spite to 
Vaishnavism, many of whose temples they converted into 
Saiva shrines, the character which they still retain to-day, 
and consigning the idols found there to the sea, sarcastically 
remarking that, since the birthplace of Vishnu was the sea, 
he would be far happier there than on land. 

While such was the state of things in the North, in the 
South one Hindu power had risen and been shattered on 
the banks of the Tungabhadra, and another was rearing its 
head, like a forest conflagration, on the Sahyadri hills. 
The Empire of Vijayanar, during its brief period of power, » 
took up the building traditions of the Chola period, and its 
viceroys in the different provinces worthily added to ‘the 
already existing fanes at Tanjore, Chidanbaram, Madura, 
Tinnevelly, Kanchi, and many another South Indian 
temple city. They endowed afresh the revenues of the 
already existing temples, as the Brihadiswara at Tanjore, 
Minakshi at Madura, and Nataraja at Chidambaram ; Sri+ 
rangam and Kumbhakonam owed some of their additions to 
the patronage of these monarchs or their viceroys, and so 
did Jambukeswaram, Rameswaram, and others. But the 
chief buildtng activity centred in Madura, the capital of the. 
Pandyan kingdom, and here Tirumal Nayak erected his 
palace and choultry, and probably added a Mandapam or 
two to the temple. At Rameswaram their work was 
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seconded and continu2d by the Setupati rajas, and later on 
by the Nettukottai Chettis, who are still the greatest patrons 
of building in South India. Every South Indian shrine 
grew up by degrees, and even to-day additions are being 
made, or old parts replaced or built over; so much so that 
it is not possible to give defiaite dates without running 
great risks. They all grew up from a central shrine, now 
generally the Garbha-griha of the chief idol, and received 
additions gfadually. The majcr ones contain, besides the 
principal shrine, several other less important ones, each 
with a small Gopuram or Vimar. of its own, and contain at 
least two Prakaras, or proc2ssion paths, lotus tanks, 
mandapas for the housing of temple paraphernalia, as well 
as for dancing or recitals, or special autumnal or spring 
festivals, a Mulasthara where che original deity stays, an 
outer shrine where the Utsava Vigraha or the processional 
deity scays, two or three more outer enclosures, and at the end 
the dhvajastambha, or flagstaff, and beyorrd it the entrance 
gateways surmounted by huge Gopurams. Beyond the 
Gopuram there are what are called Asthana Mandapas, and 
generally the smaller temples have their lotus tanks. 
Inside the outer wall several have Mandapas, covered and 
running through at least a part of the way where pilgrims 
may rest or be fed during the temple feasts. Such is, in 
short, the description cf a Southern temple, of which there 
are three kinds—major, middle, and minor. 

If the temples of Madura and Jambukeswaram contain 
the most graceful lotus tanks, the temple city of Srirangam 
has the biggest and the largest number of Prakaras. 
*Rameswaram and Chicambaram have the most graceful and 
the largest halls. In particular that at Rameswaram is the 
largest hall in the workd, and strikes one with awe at the 
amount of human labour and lov2 expended upon it. The 
temples of Tinnevelly, Tadpatri, Vellore, Tenkasi, and 
Burmadesam belong to the midd.e class, and most of these 
are complete without the tank, which is a feature only of 
the Tinnevelly temple. This form of temple construction 
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did not stop with South India alone, but was carried also 
to Northern India, where one finds the best effects produced 
by a combination of the North Indian and South Indian 
style, as at Brindavan, whose present Swami hails from 
Srirangam. Tirupati and Vijayanagaram also borrowed 
this style, and the miscalled Chalukyan was only a modifi- 
_ cation of it. At the remains of Hampi or Vijayanagaram 
only a cursory glance is possible, as it deserves in itself a 
monograph. The descriptions of Nuniz and Paes tell us 
it must have been one of the grandest and richest cities 
of the East; but of this the chief remains now are only the 
Vitthalaswami’s temple, the Garden Pavilion Council Hall, 
and the elephant stables. It only remains now to add that 
besides these temples the Rajputs and the Marathas built 
many beautiful palaces, as well as some graceful bridges, 
embankments, and lakes. Especially the Rajputs had a 
most artistic eye, not only for architecture, but also for 
Nature, and erected their palaces either in the midst of an 
artificial lake or other sheet of water, or at least with a 
water front. In this respect Udaipur, the last stronghold of 
Hinduism—a house which boasts of never having given its 
daughters to the Mughals—the house which has made the 
name of Indian womanhood live for all time—the place 
adorned by a Padmini and other great daughters of India, 
justly boasts of having the most beautiful buildings. The 
Jagan Mandir, in the midst of the lake, the palace of 
Udaipur, the temple of Ekalingi, the Chattris, the Maha- 
satis, the tower of victory at Chitor, and other buildings, 
were due to this royal house. Besides Udaipur Jodhpur, 
Dig, Datia, Gwalior, and Mysore, have their palaces as 
well as their private buildings of extraordinary beauty, 
several of them erected quite recently. So we find that 
sculpture and architecture is still a living, though fast dying, 
art in India, and seems to survive in the South at least, in 
spite of the Public Works Department. The recent 
additions to the Rameswaram, Chidambaram, and Tiruchun- 
door temples, and the erection of new temples, as at Kaladi 
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and Sringeri, show that the master architects of the South, 
like their brothers of the North, know their business and the 
requirements of their country and climate far better than 
the architect who refuses to understand the needs of a tropi- 
cal climate, or of a conservative people, but goes on build- 
ing triumphantly practically flat structures, or monstrosities. 
Instances can be picked out, province by province, though 
one is sufficient to throw light on the matter. Let us take 
the High Court of Judicature at Madras and the Presidency 
College. The former owed ics inspiration chiefly to an 
Indian master-builder, and the latter, the Presidency College, 
to the zesthetics of the Public Works Department. What 
a contrast! The High Court is an ornament as viewed 
from the beach, and a thing of beauty, with its light rotating 
and flashing, and its domes scintillating against a glorious 
tropical sky, and the Presider:cy College—the less said 
about it the better. 
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CISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the Association was held on Monday, April 24, 1922, at 
the Caxton Hall, Westminster, when a paper was read by K. N. 
Sitaram, Esq., entitled “ Some Aspects of Indian Architecture, chiefly 
Hirduistic.’’ F. W. Thomas, Esq., M.A., PH.D. (Librarian of the 
Inca Office) was in the chair. The following ladies and gentlemen, 
among others, were present: General Sir Edmund Barrow, G.c.B., 
c.c s., and Lady Barrow, Sir Lionel Jacob, x.c.s.1., and Lady Jacob, 
Sir Krishna G. Gupta, k.c.s.1., Sir Herbert Holmwood, Sir William 
Ovens Clark, Mr. F. H. Brown, c.1.£., Mr. J. B. Pennington, Colonel 
Werden, Colonel Dantra, 1.m.R. (retired), Mr. F. C. Channing, Mr. 
R. Sewell, Colonel Lowry, Mr. and Mrs. G. D. Robertson, Miss F. R. 
Scetcherd, Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Mr. C. P. Caspersz, Mr. J. S. 
Dhuinjibhoy, Rev. W. Stanton, D.D., Mrs. Drury, Mr. Walmsley, 
Caztain Skeeles, Mr V. R. Ranganathan, Mr. Salmon, Miss Bate, 
Mr. W. G. Mantler, Miss Wiseman, Miss R. Powell, Miss Nina 
Comer, Mr. I. N. Thakore, Mr. Mubarik Ali, Miss Chomley, Mr. 
F. W- Westbrook, Major Gibbertson, Mrs. Meyer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gils, Mrs. Rowley, Mrs. Drakoules, and Mr. Stanley P. Rice, Hon. 
Secretary. a 

The CHAIRMAN : Ladies and gentlemen, it is my. privilege to intro- 
duce to you the lecturer, Mr. K. N. Sitaram. Perhaps Mr. Sitaram 
hardly needs an introduction, since he has already introduced himself 
to zhis Association in an interesting speech which he delivered on 
the occasion of Mr. Cotton’s lecture. However, I may go so far as to 
mention that Mr. Sitaram is a Tamil Brahmin; and I venture to say 
thet, if he were to give us an account of the manner of his -educa- 
tioa and bringing-up in all the strictness of the Brahmin doctrine and 
traning, he would be able to provide us with a lecture not less in- 
teresting than that which we are hoping to hear this afternoon. Mr. | 
Si‘ aram’s preparation has not been in any respect a narrow one. He 
has travelled, I believe, practically all over India, and has visited 
mest of the temples and the edifices which he is going to describe 
and illustrate to us. He has been in England and Europe for a time 
limited to a comparatively few months, and the manner in which he 
haz absorbed European ways of life and European languages has 
bezn rather an eye-opener to those who have witnessed the process. 
He is the first of his countrymen, I think, who has taken up the sub- 
jecz of Indian architecture in general, and he has many European pre- 
dezessors in the study of it. But I am sure that he will shed new light 
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upon it. Without further preface I will call upon him to deliver his 
lecture, entitled “Some Aspects of Indian Architecture, chiefly 
Hinduistic.’’ (Applause.) 

The paper was then read. ; 

The CHarrmMaN : Ladies and gentlemen, in his paper Mr. Sitaram 
necessarily covered a very wide area in space and time; in space 
especially, because we have always to remember that the civilization 
of India was not confined to India, but, just as there was a Greek 
sphere which dominated the eestern Mediterranean, just as there was 
- a Roman sphere which dominated th2 whole of the Mediterranean and 
the surrounding lands, so there was an Indian sphere of civilization, 
the influence of which extended far beyond the limits of India. Mr. 
Sitaram has illustrated this from tae architecture of Java, Burma, 
Siam and Cambodia. He might have given illustrations from a still 
wider field. He might have shown how the architecture of India 
influenced in early days the countries of Central Asia, and -how it was 
felt in China, and to a certain extent, perhaps, in Japan and the Malay 
countries. This is a point which I think we should never lose sight 
of, that the civilization of Indic was an extensive thing, the particular 
effects of which we always mar expect to find very widely spread. It 
is also a very ample extent of time which Mr. Sitaram’s paper covers. 
He telis us that there is evidence o° buildings and of skill in archi- 
tecture going back beyond tae Mauryan period. Of this earlier 
architecture, he informs us, very little remains. Indeed, he mentioned 
only tke rough Cyclopean masonry of the old city of Rajagriha ; and, 
of course, the question to what ext2nt architecture in stone existed 
in ancient India prior to Ascka hes always been a puzzling one. 
Perhaps some contribution to the solution of this question will be 
afforded by the continuation cf Sir John Marshalls excavations at 
Taxila, which have disclosed a settlement which is probably pre- 
Asokar. The excavations have shown the foundations of buildings 
of rough-hewn stone. Of coirse we have always to reckon with 
various possibilities. No doubt it was often the case in the oldest 
architecture of India that just the foundations were of stone and the 
actual upper structure wés of wood and plaster only. If the extent 
to which architecture in stone existed in early times in India is thus 
a matter not absolutely free from obscurity, there is no question of 
the perfection of workmanship with which the surviving remains of 
the Mauryan period and the architecture associated with the name of 
Asoka 3sresents us. The polisk anc finish of the stonework are really 
marvellous. Itis, no doubt, the fact that in all the earliest architec- 
ture of India we can trace a strong in‘dluence from Persia and Assyria; 
but, all the same, the perfectior whica Hindu architecture bears at its 
very commencement is somethmg ex-:remely striking. It is not pos- 
sible te follow Mr. Sitaram through che whole of his disquisition and 
to note points of interest or points of agreement or disagreement. I 
observe that he demurs strongly to the recognition of a Chalukyan 
style of architecture, and he is determined, like a patriotic Dravidian, 
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to claim that it is merely an offshoot of the Dravidian school. How 
that may be, no doubt, experts will discuss; but all of those who have 
had opportunities of seeing the architecture of Western India, more 
especially in Mysore, will agree that the prize is worth contending 
for, since of all the works of Hindu architecture this is the triumph 
and the greatest achievement. I shall leave Mr. Sitaram to settle the 
question with the experts. I am somewhat interested in Mr. Sitaram’s 
attitide to his subject, and I should like to obtain a little further 
illumination on that point. To most of us nowadays art is a matter 
of irtellectual interest, and esthetic is identical more or less with the 
study of the beautiful; but at the same time there is a not universal 
limitation. It is quite possible zesthetically to deal also with the ugly, 
with the curious, with the artificial, with the interesting, and a great 
number of other ideas belonging to the same domain. I should like 
to ask Mr. Sitaram whether the question which he asks himself in 
the presence of a Hindu temple is, Is it beautiful or not? and I should 
like to hear the opinions of speakers on this occasion as to whether 
Hindu architecture presents itself to them as beautiful, or whether 
some other attribute would more aptly express their sentiments 
towards it. Of course there are differences of opinion. On my way 
to India in the course of a recent visit I met an enthusiast 
for Muhammadan architecture, who was quite firm in the view that 
Hindu architecture did not exist. He said the Hindus are quite 
skilled in putting stones on stones, but there is no construction in it, 
there is no idea. This gentleman was engaged in the profession of 
architecture, and he was quite firm in his opinion. At the same time 
I did not assent to that myself, and I have subsequently met people 
who hold that the Muhammadan architecture of India, with the excep- 
tior: of certain pieces which cannot be denied, is not in the front rank 
of the representation of Islamic architecture in the world, and that in 
Indi2z, if you wish to be in contact with real architecture and the real 
spirit of architecture, you must devote your attention in the first place 
to the Hindu art. I should like to ask Mr. Sitaram what is his atti- 
tude to the great temples, let us say, of his own Tamil country. Does 
he regard them from the esthetic point of view? Does he ask him- 
self whether they are objects of successful artistic creation, or has 
he a different feeling towards them? I myself will confess that I 
could not help but be impressed by the spectacle of those aspiring 
gopurams rising into the blue skies of south India amidst the palm 
groves and so on; all that I found extremely impressive. Then, of 
course, when we turn to the architecture in detail, when we turn to 
the marvels of sculpture and decoration, we cannot withhold: our 
unqualified astonishment and admiration for the achievements of the 
Hindus. There is something in the saying that the Hindus approach 
the subject of architecture and work in stone partly in the spirit of 
jewellers. However, one feels that that cannot be the real explana- 
tion, and one asks oneself whether at all times we sufficiently realize 
-what the purposes are that are served by a temple in India, just as by 
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the t2mples ir ancient Greece and Rome. We should always re- 
memlser that tae temple plays a great part in the life of the people. 
It is not coldly shut off from their daily existence. It performs the 
duty not only bf a place of worship, but also of a place of meeting 
and ¢ museum, a place where the people go to become acquainted 
with the legends and the history of their country. I feel that in view 
of this fact we can realize more completely what is meant by this 
magn_-ficent variety and complicatian of sculpture and carved scenery 
in the temples; and I shall be grateful to Mr. Sitaram if he can 
convey to us a sense of the feeling which is entertained in regard, let 
us sar, to the great temples of Chidambaram and Tanjore by those 
who live in the immediate shadow of them. There is one other point 
where I should like to raise some little demur to what was said by 
Mr. S-taram, and which I daresay has betn in the minds cf more than 
one o` you. Mr. Sitaram appears to have his knife into the Public 
Works Department. No dcubt the Public Works Department has 
not been impeccable in either the destructive part of its operations 
.in cornection with the Indian temples or in the constructive part. 
But, although J had no brief for that department, I cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Sitaram ascribes far too much to the influence of 
the department when he compares it with the depredations of the 
Indian sun and rain, or when he puts it on a level with those inroads 
of the Muhammadans which, for instance, turned the town and fort 
of Decgiri into the Muhammedan stronghold of Daulatabud, in which 
every -emple hed been demoushed to provide materials for mosques 
and other edifices. I cannot think that the Public Works Depart- 
ment can ever nave done anything compared to what was done in 
the fifth century by the Hun invaders, whose brief activity is attested 
by great areas of ruins, where immense quantities of broken statues 
and otier débris are revealed by a sight disturbance of the soil; and 
I think he will admit that -n some places the major part of the 
devastations effected was due, not to any department of the Govern- 
ment, but to the volunteer efforts of the people in connection with 
the cor struction of new temples, houses, and buildings of every kind. 
I am sire we skall be grateful if thcse persons who are interested in 
the sudject, or have experience of India and are acquainted with 
Indian architectire will give us the benefit of their impressions. I 
myself shall especially welcome impressions relating to the esthetic 
aspect of Indiar art and to the emctional attitude which the people 
bear tcwards th> monuments of their religion. (Applause.) 

Mr. R. SEWEzL said that :t-was a pity that accusations of van- 
dalism should be launched agzinst British administrators without due 
proof m support. He was personally in a position to contradict 
several of the assertions and innuendoes made by the lecturer; but as 
time was limited he would oalv at present refer to one. of these— 
namely. the charge that the Collector of the Bellary District had 
destroy2d the stone car at Vijayanagar. He himself (the speaker) 
was the Collector in question, and so far from destroying the car he 
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had done his utmost, with the assistance of the District Engineer, to 
save it. When visiting Vijayanagar about thirty years ago, in com- 
pany with that officer, he noticed that the stone framework of the car 
was disintegrating and cracking in all directions, partly owing to 
centuries of weathering and the neglect of the local Brahmins and 
Hindu authorities to attend to it, and partly because it seemed that 
the recent addition of a brick superstructure, carried out by way of 
restoration by the Archeological Department, was more than the 
enfeebled framework could hold up. Permission being obtained from 
Government, the engineer, a highly experienced officer of long stand- 
ing removed the newly-added superstructure, and by caseful under- 
pinning and the use of metal ties saved, for a time at least, the body 
of the car from destruction. If the car had since fallen to pieces, the 
misfortune was due simply ‘to natural decay. -Mr. Sewell asked 
whether any sensible person could call him a vandal for his action 
in the matter. 

Ia answer to Mr. Sewell, the lecturer said that the car at Vijayana- 
gar was not now in existence. 

Mr. Rice did not think Mr. Sewell could have been Collector at 
Vijayanagar when the.stone car was removed, because he (Mr. Rice) 
was Collector there in 1903, at which time it was in perfect order. 
Referring to the Chairman’s question as to whether the temples of 
India struck one as being interesting or beautiful, one had to remem- 
ber, in dealing with an oriental nation like India, their esthetic ideas 
were totally different from those of Englishmen, and one must first 
of all try to put oneself in the place of the Indian. The same thing 
was true with regard to music; to him Western music was entrancing, 
anc to a certain extent he was able to appreciate Indian music. The 
same thing was true of the Indians. Indian music was entrancing to 
then, and when they took the trouble they were able to appreciate 
European music to a certain extent. In like manner the European 
hac to educate himself into an atmosphere of Indian architecture. 
Referring to the difference between Muhammadan and Hindu archi- 
tecture, he thought the reason why the chairman’s friend was so 
much impressed with the Muhammadan architecture as compared 
with the Hindu was because he was more familiar with the Muham- 
majan style of architecture. For instance, he might have travelled 
in Europe and seen the Moorish architecture in the Alhambra near 
Granada, or in the cathedral of Cordova and in similar structures 
wh ch were to be found in Spain. There was nothing that he knew 
of n Europe like the Hindu architecture, but with the Taj one was 
more or less familiar, in the same-way that one was familiar with the 
Gothic style in England. It was difficult for an Englishman to 
approach the subject from an entirely impartial point of view. 

. (Applause.) 
‘Mr. G. D. Roserrson thought the domestic architecture was as 
inportant as temple architecture. They admired temples and 
churches, but desired a comfortable fireside. The lectufer had said 
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nothing about domestr architecture. He (the speaker) had travelled 
in India for thirty-five years, most of his experience being in the 
Punjab and on the western frontier. There were some excellent 
buildings there. The lecturer had said that the buildings of India 
had been spoiled by “oreigners, but the buildings in the north of 
India which <ttractec the admiretion of all had been put up by 
foreigners. When travelling in the Punjab he had seen houses, 
particularly in the vilages, in waich the people spent their lives, 
which were not fit to Cve in. 

Mr. THAKOEE said zhat in conrection with vandalism the use of 
ancient builgirgs for eourts, etc., turning them into a hideous mix- 
ture of old and new, hd ceased after 1900. He also said that it was 
no compliment to the Britisk to compare favourably with the Muham- 
madan vandalism abort 1100 A.D. g 

Regarding domestic. arch: tecture, he said that the houses, eben! 
where poverty preven ed, were essentially hygienically constructed. 
Hindu architecture was beautiful also. . 

The LECTURER, referring to the cuestion of the beauty or otherwise 
of Indian buildings, pe-inted out that. Indian architecture appealed to 
an Indian just as Western architecture appealed to an Englishman; 
it was the product of the country, and it reflected the spirit and 
genius of the race. Ejindu and Mussulman architecture must neces- 
sarily ‘be different from Western architecture. . In Western architec- 
ture the idea was to baing in light and exclude cold, whereas Eastern 
architecture was designed to shut Dut light and bring in coolness, so 
that the principles gcverning the two kinds of architecture were 
different. Wich regari to the Puslic Works Department, they had. \ 
not created a single beautiful building in the view not only of himself, _-~ 
but some Englishmen as well. He had not dealt with the question 
of domestic architecture in his paper owing to the length of time it 
would have occupied. 

Mr. Rice proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman and 
lecturer, which was carried by acclamation. 

The Cuarrman haviag thanked the meeting on behalf of the lec- 
turer and himself, the-proceedings terminated. 
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INDIA IN THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: 
WHAT SHE GAINS 


By Sır VALENTINE CHIROL œ» 


Ir asked what is the conspicuous event which has made the 
year 1919 a great landmark in the constitutional history of 
India, most péople will naturally reply that it was the 
passing of the Government of India Act, which laid the 
foundations of responsible government in India, and sub- 
stituted for an essentially autocratic, if paternal, system of 
government the beginnings of a democratic system based, 
though still only partly and subject to many restrictions 
anc. safeguards, om the responsibility of Indian ministers to 
elective legislatures consisting mainly of Indians. On the 
merits. or demerits. of that momentous statute I do not 
propose to dwell. I only wish to point out that, whether 
wise or unwise, it merely gave effect in the sphere of Indian 


governance and administration to the profound change- 


which had been introduced earlier in the same year into 


the constitutional relationship of India to the rest of the . 


Empire, when she was admitted to sign on her own behalf 
the Peace Treaty of Versailles, and became an original 
member of the League of Nations under the Covenant 
embodied in that Treaty. The status of India until then 
had been merely one of dependency—a great dependency, 
no doubt, but still only a dependency of the Empire. At 
Versailles she was formally lifted out of that status into a 
new status of partnership, which placed her on the same 
level as all the other nations of the British Empire who 
affixed their signatures to the Peace Treaty, and became 
original members of the League of Nations. This change 
had been already foreshadowed during the war when in 
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recognition of her great war services India had been for 
the first tims drawa into the inner councils of the Empire, 
and represented nct only by the Secretary of State, but by 
distinguished Indians who took their seats at both the 
Imperial War Conferences held in London side by side 
with British minist2rs and wizh the prime ministers of the 
self-zovernirg Dominions. It had beer. foreshadowed also 
in the famous declaration of August 20, 1917, in which it 
was laid @own on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, 
that the purpose of British policy in India is “the 
progressive realizatton of responsible Government in India 
‘aS an integral part of the British Empire.” But it was at 
Versailles—not merely in a British Act of Parliament 
which after all only has force of law within the Empire, 
but in an international treaty no less binding on all the 
othe: signatory Powers than on the British signatories— 
that the recognitioa of Indias new status in the Empire 
was placed for the first time on record «råt et ordi, and in — 
no way more forma ly and solemnly than by her enrolment 
as an original member of the League of Nations. , 

From this point of view alcne the position of india as a | 
member of the Lezgue deserves, I think, more attention 
than it has generaly receivec. But equally deserving of 

attention seem to me to be the part which India has 
actually played in the activities of the League and the 
reaction of those aczivities upcn India herself. Both have 
been far more important and beneficial than the general 
public, either at home or in India, has probably hitherto 
realized, and it seemed to me zhat at a time when a certain 
sense of disappointment has for various reasons succeeded 
to the perhaps over-sanguine hopes originally based all 
over the workd on tke creation of the League, and also in a 
narrower field, on tne enactment of India’s new constitu- 
tiona. charter, it mizht be useful to show that, in connec- 
tion at least with the subject I am putting before you thls 
afterr.oon, there is no reason whatever for discouragement. 

The League of Nations, as you know, created during the - 
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Paris Peace Conference, was composed originally of all the 
povers allied or associated in the Great War, the United 
States alone having ultimately held aloof from it, as the 
American Congress declined to ratify the Treaty of 
Versailles in which its convenant was enshrined. Many of 
the Powers that remained neutral during the war have since 
then joined it, as well as two of the ex-enemy Powers, 
Austria and Bulgaria, and the admission of the other ex- 
enemy Powers, and even of Soviet Russia, is psobably only 
a question of time and expediency. As at present con- 
stiuted, the League consists of a Council and an Assembly, 
and it has a permanent Secretariat. Its seat is at Geneva. 
TEe constitution of the League has no analogy in ordinary 
constitutional law. It is equally impossible to consider the 
Ccuncil as an upper and the Assembly as a lower chamber, 
or the former as invested with the executive power and the 
latter with the legislative. Under its covenant the League 
exerts its action.through the instrumentality of both the 
Council and the Assembly, though their respective rights 
ard duties were on some points left vague, and still are. 
On the Council, which is the smaller body, Great Britain 
represents the British Empire. India and the self- 
governing Dominions have their separate representation in 
tre Assembly which for the time being meets yearly. Two 
sessions have been hitherto held, in the autumn of 1920 and 
19321 respectively, and I hope you will agree with me that 
the share taken by the representatives of India on both. 
occasions in the proceedings of the Assembly, and the 
impression which they have produced upon their colleagues 
cf other countries, have fully vindicated India’s title to 
membership of the League. 

Our Indian Empire, I need hardly remind you, is com- 
posed of two very distinct parts, the larger part under 
cirect British administration, the lesser, but still very 
considerable, part with nearly one-third of the whole area, 
end more than one-quarter of the whole population, con- 
cisting of native States enjoying, in varying degrees, an 
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always large measur2 of autonomy under their own heredi- 
tary rulers, who are feudatories of the British Crown, and: 
whose relations of rights and duties with the Supreme 
Government of Indiz are based upon treaties and engage- 
ments in many cases: more than a century old. In the two 
sessions of the Assembly of the League the Government 
of India was on both occasions represented by Sir William 
Meyer, its High Commissioner in London; the native 
States on the first occasion by the Maharajah of Nawanagar, 
probably best known to the British public as. the great 
cricketer, their beloved Ranji, and ôn the second occasion 
by the Maharao of Kutch; and British India on the first 
occasion by Sir Ali Imam, at one time a member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, and on the second occasion 
by Mr. Srinivasa Saszri, probably one of the most remark- 
able, and certainly on2 of ihe most respected, of Hindus, 
now a member of the Council of State at Delhi, and a 
,fepresentative of India last summer at the Imperial Con- 
` ference in London and, last winter, at the great Washing- 
ton Conference. Mr Srinivasa Sastri, I may add, has. 
succeeded the late Mr. Gokhale, for many years the leader 
of Indian sober and progressive opinion, as the head of 
the Society of “Servants of India ”—a society founded. 
about twenty years ag> by Mr. Gokhale for the promotion 
of the social and mora, as well as political, advancement of 
the peoples of India, whose members are pledged to devote 
to that cause not only all tkeir energies, but the whole of . 
their private income, and ell the public emoluments they 
may receive, beyond a modest allowance for their own 
subsistence and for the maintenance of their families. - In 
London and in Washington, as well as in Geneva, Mr. 
Srinivasa Sastri's dignity of bearing, his thorough mastery of 
our language, his rare eloqience and elevation of thought, 
combined with modesty end self-restraint, showed to. 
Englishmen and to foreigners what India at her best is 
capable of producing. He had unique opportunities, and 
he rose to them. | 
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The great work of the first Assembly of the League was 
the final establishment of the permanent Court of Inter- 
nat:onal Justice at the Hague. It had also to fix its own 
rules of procedure, and to define the relations between 
itself and the Council. It set on foot machinery for obtain- 
ing amendments to the Covenant of the League, where 
these might be found necessary ; it expressed weighty views 
as to the limitation of expenditure on armaments, and it 
pomted the way to the restoration of real peace in the 
world by the admission to the League, with the general 
assent of the British Empire delegations, of two ex-enemies, 
Avstria and Bulgaria; lastly, but not least, it took some 
measures for the introduction of economy and method in 
the expenses of the League itself. In all these important 
questions the Indian Delegation took a worthy and, in 
some cases, as, for instance, in advocating economy, a 
leeding part. The Indian representatives have borne 
wicness to the ecordial relations and, indeed, complete 
unanimity of views which prevailed amongst them, and 
though they failed to obtain an immediate assent to their 
appeal for India’s representation as a great industrial Power 
on the governing body of the Labour organization, they 
attracted universal attention to the danger of an undue 
predominance of European representation in a body which 
deals with matters affecting the world at large, and not 
least the Eastern world, at a time when it is being rapidly 
drawn into the great world stream of industrial competition. 
In 1921 the League rendered to the cause of peace an 
invaluable service which has not, I think, yet received 
atrything like the recognition it deserves. I allude to the. 
settlement of the Silesian Question, which the Governments 
of the Allied Powers, confronted with the menace of the 
gravest disturbances, and even of armed conflicts in Silesia, 
owing to their own failure to arrive at an agreement, were 
finally driven to refer, however reluctantly, to the Council 
of the League of Nations. The solution at which the 
Council arrived was bitterly and most unfairly criticized at 
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the time, even in this country, but it has been fully justified 
by the event. The sovernments of the Allied Powers had 
agreed in advance to accept the recommendations of the 
League. They were carred out on the spot with little real 
difficulty, end the serlement has worked satisfactorily and 
established peace where there was no peace before until the 
League was called =n aid. The Assembly, working on 
parallel lines with the Coxference at Washington, renewed 
its plea for the reduccion cf armaments, placing itself thus 
in line with the great American people, whose refusal so far 
to join the League hs, unfortunately, so seriously curtailed 
the prestige and atthorizy of the Society of Nations. 
Whilst it was unable zo folow up Dr. Nansen’s request for 
Government credits fr the alleviation of famine in Russia, 
it gave its fullest suport and sympathy to his appeal to 
philanthropic genercity. The Indian Delegation con- 
tinued its crusade in avour of economy, and obtained the 
adoption of a proposz] which it had made unsuccessfully in 
the preceding year fo- an cutside committee of control over 
the estimates and accourts o: the Secretariat and the 
International Labour Bureau. 

But it was on a question closely affecting the interests and 
sentiment of India—+iz., the treatment of Indians outside 
India, and especially in other parts of the Empire—that 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastris intervention produced the deepest 
impression. His opcortutiity came with a discussion in 
regard to tne adminiztration of the mandatory territories. 
The Powers that had receivec mandates and had been 
charged with their execution on behalf of the League were, 

ehe said, qucting the lenguaze used in ancther part of the 
Covenant, © duly instructed to regard the liberties of their 
subjects as a sacred crust of civilization.” But he was 
alarmed at certain incecations of a tendency, already made 
manifest in some of their Dominions, to introduce a colour- 
bar, to make’ invidicas distinctions between white and 
coloured races, and even to subject coloured populations 
within their areas tf deplorable hardships and even 
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indignities. He was anxious, therefore, to take time by the 
forelock, and to request these mandatory Powers to dis- 
charge the trust committed to them with discretion, and 
wizh a due regard to its sacred character. He appealed in’ 
particular to his friend, Lord Robert Cecil, and his distin- 
oi-shed colleagues in the representation of South Africa on 
th= League, so to use their undoubted moral authority and 
induence that neither he nor his successor in the represen- 
taion of India, nor Japan, the Asiatic Powerepermanently 
represented in the Council of the League, should ever find 
it necessary to come*on to that platform and tell the 
Assembly that Asiatics were worse off under the trustees of 
the League than under the Germans themselves, who had, 
at least, never proclaimed a colour-bar, or imported invidious 
recial distinctions into their colonial laws and regulations. 
Tais was a courageous and dignified appeal to which the 
m embers of an assembly recruited from nearly all parts of 
the world could not remain indifferent. It was at the same 
tame a reminder to ourselves, and to all other parts of the 
Fritish Empire, that, if we should ever be faithless to 
aur duties in this respect towards India, she is now, as a 
member of the League of Nations, in a position to lay her 
case before a great tribunal whose moral authority neither 
tie Imperial Government nor the Governments of the self- 
governing Dominions can afford to disregard. 

I have dealt so far with the great and dignified part that 
India has played within the League of Nations. I will 
tow say a few words about the reaction of the League of 
“lations upon India herself. This has made itself felt most 
conspicuously and usefully in the sphere of Labour, and ag 
+ particularly important juncture for India. Labour, in the 
Lense in which we generally use the word in this country, 
*s a force that has only come into existence in relatively 
cuite recent times, for only in quite recent times has the 
ntroduction of great modern industries, and especially the 
-apid development of a great cotton industry, led to the 
zoncentration in the principal centres of large bodies of 
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industrial population. -Uatil then agriculture was practic- 
ally the oaly great Indien industry, and it is upon the 
abundance of agricu.cural labour that the modern manu- 
facturing irdustries kave drawn for the labour that they in 
turn require. To the present day the industrial workers in 
the cities are for t-e most part primarily agricultural 
labourers, attracted by the prospect cf more lucrative 
employment from ther ovm mere or less distant country- 
side, whereeat certa 1 seasons of the year there is little 
work to be done on me lend. It became the custom for 
rural districts to send their men into’ the towns, where they 
‘work for a few months, ging away again after they had 
put by a little money, and returaing once more after they 
had exhausted their hoard. These migrations became 
more and more regule-, and took place on a larger scale as 
the demand for labeur increased. This is the feature 
which has hitherto m=rkedly differentiated the problem of 
Indian labour from th=t of British labour. There has not 
yet grown tp in India an industrial population permanently 
rooted in ths towns, but Labour has begun to be conscious 
of its power, and witz the: consciousness labour troubles 
in the form with which we are ramiliar at home—namely, 
disputes bezween employers and employed, strikes and 
lock-outs—-Lave grown ominously frequent. There have 
been strikes, not only in the big cotton mills and jute mills 
and other large manu actur-ng industries, but also amongst 
postmen, and amongst railwaymen on, State, as well as on 
private owned, lines, amcngst tramcar drivers and con- 
ductors, and, even amongst city scavengers. Lightning 
strikes withcut any notice are of growing frequency. Some 
„are short-lived, others very obstinate, dragging on for 
weeks and months. Some are grotesquely frivolous, others - 
by no mears lack jietificstion or excuse. Intimidation, 
often not unaccompanied by violeat assaults on non-sirikers, 
is an ugly feature common <> most of them. They some- 
times lead to very serious riots and bloodshed. They have 
played a prominent part in the worst disorders of the last 
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few years. Nowhere have they assumed at times a more 
threatening shape than in the. Bombay Presidency, for in 
the cotton mills of Bombay itself and of the Ahmedabad 
district, which employ over 200,000 hands, are collected the 
largest agglomerations of factory workers in India. 

These new labour troubles may have been caused in 
part by legitimate discontent with the conditions under 
which the Indian factory operative has to work and, 
perhaps, even more to live during his non-werking hours, 
in congested Indian cities. In Bombay, for instance, he 
lives for the most part in huge overcrowded blocks known 
as “ chawls ”—ill-lighted, ill-ventilated, in a foul atmosphere 
and unspeakable dirt. Vast city improvement schemes are 
being carried out now by Government, and with the steady 
increase of wages the amelioration of the conditions in 
which the working classes will be able to live may be 
expected to produce greater general contentment. Un- 
fortunately, it isan ominous symptom that labour troubles 
have so far been scarcely less rife in the best than in the 
worst conducted factories, and whereas, on the whole, 
European employers have been more prompt than native 
employers to recognize their duties in promoting the 
material welfare of those whom they employ, labour troubles © 
have tended to assume on many occasions a distinctly 
racial character. In Calcutta, the British jute-mill owners 
have set a splendid example to Indian employers of labour, 
and the mill-hands, now largely imported from other 
provinces, not only work under the best possible conditions 
of light and air, but are housed in spacious quarters specially 
built for them, well ventilated and scientifically drained, 
with playing-fields and elementary schools for the swarms 
of children, who certainly look healthy and well fed and 
happy. The Buckingham Mills in Madras are recognized 
to be, from the same point of view, second to none in the 
world. In the Taba Steel and Iron Works, at Jamshidpur, 
and in Mr. Bezonji Dadubhoy’s great cotton mills at 
Nagpur, enlightened Indian captains of industry have not 
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lagged one whit bek'nd the best European employers of 
labour. But the mos: humane and generous employers— 
whether European c7 Indian—are as liable as the most 
grasping and callous to see their workers suddenly carried 
away by a great wave of unreasoning discontent and 
passion. Political ag¢-tatioa has undoubtedly found in the 
discontent of Indian EBbour a fertile field of exploitation— 
all the more fertile m that for a long time scarcely any 
attempts were made to promote any sound organization of 
labour, which was lef at the mercy of astute wire-pullers, 
who stepped into tLe br2zach for’their own purposes. 
Factory legislation, tzo, iz must be admitted, had failed 
to keep reasonable pac2 wit the growth of industrial labour. 
Nor was this surprisizg, for, to quote an extremely inter- 
esting article by Sir Ernest Low, formerly a member.of the 
Indian Board of Indus-ries, *‘on a rural economy resembling 
that of a medieval courcry has been superimposed a 
modern, highly develzped system of transport and com- 
merce, together with larg2 organized industries, which, 
though much more extensive than in some European 
countries, are yet relat-vely of small importance compared 
to the scores of millons employed in agriculture. The 
administrative respons-ility for all this lay with a Govern- 
ment, still mainly foreizn in personnel and principle, which, 
however profoundly it rad affected the ideals and culture 
of the country, was yet not tself deeply rooted in popular 
sentiment. The factor, legislation in force had been passed 
in the year 1911, and a tha: time represented the utmost 
that pubic opinion, so ar as it was effective, would accept, 
and perhaps a little more. It did not protect labour | 
engaged in the smalles: and. therefore, the least efficient, 
industries ; nor did it aoply to mining and transport. The 
law affecting these said very litle about the hours and 
conditions of labour.” 

The Government of Indiz ied the Provincial Govern- 
ments have now taken :ñese matters seriously in hand, and 
official action has unquestionably received a very powerful 
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impetus from the proceedings of the Labour Congresses 
anc. Conferences already held under the auspices of the 
Lezgue of Nacions, and from the admirable work done 
there by the Indian delegations. At the Washington 
Labour Conference’ of 1920 the Government of India was 
represented by Sir Louis Kershaw, of the India Office, 
and by Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, now Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Industries in India; the employers by Sir Alexander 
Murray, Chairman of the Indian Jute Association, and one 
of the most liberal and progressive employers of labour in 
India; and Latour itself by Mr. N. M. Joshi, of the Servants 
of India Society, to which I have already referred in con- 
nection with Mr. Srinivasa Sastri. This Conference 
covered an immense field, a far larger one than the time 
at my disposal allows me to explore, and the Indian 
representatives applied themselves throughout to placing 
before their cclleagues, unfamiliar with Indian conditions, 
the special bearing of those conditions on the varied 
problems brought up for discussion. | 

Before I proceed to explain briefly some of the chief 
points which affected India in particular, and the difficulties 
with which the Government of India was confronted in 
bringing Indian legislation into harmony with them, I may 
mention that India was represented also at the International 
Seamen’s Con“erence held. in July, 1920, at Genoa, but the 
proceedings at that Conference need not detain us, as it was 
fully recognized that the conditions affecting the employ- 
ment and recruitment of sailors in India were altogether 
different from those obtaining in other countries. 

The recommendations of the Washington Labour Con-e 
ference were ultimately embodied in Draft Conventions to 
be submitted by the different delegations to their respective 
Governments. To bring national legislation as far as 
pessible into harmony with those recommendations was 
nct an easy task for any government, and least of all for 
tke Government of India, confronted with it at the very 
beginning of the great constitutional change effected by the 
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Statute of r919. I: was decided in accordance with the 
democratic principles which formed that Statute to 
obtain, in the first plac2, the general approval of the 
Legislative Assembly, in the form of Parliamentary 
resolutions, The most important of the Washington 
recommendations was that which limited the hours of work, 
in industrial undertakings in India, to sixty in a week. 
The definition of an industrial undertaking, and an agree- 
ment as to he age of chi-dren to be lawfully employed in 
factories, involved also a great extension of Indian factory 
legislation, The Government of *India recognized, too, 
the desirakility of including the smaller factories, in which 
abuses are most aft to arise, though little information 
existed as to ther number, nature, and situation. 
Analogous difficulties presented themselves in regard tc — 
the Draft Convention dealing with unemployment in a 
country were labour has constantly to be sought far, and 
often very far, afield by employers who have even in many 
cases to provide for its transportation to the factory. Nor 
has Labour itself, owing to its lack of organization, any 
machinery for the collection of statistics required by the 
Convention which in other countries are mainly collected 
by the Trades Unions. So long as Indian industries draw 
on the surplus of agriculture for their workers some special 
form of statistics diffring essentially from those obtained 
in more highly organized countries would therefore be 
required. In ordinery seasoms, moreover, there is no 
unemployment in India, where- the demand in most 
factories as a rule cutruns the supply, whilst in famine 
e years Government Fas itself to provide employment for 
numbers which often run into millions, and does provide 
it under the existing Indian famine codes, economically, 
efficiently, without pauperization, and, as a matter of course, 
whenever the need arises. In {spite of all these difficulties 
the Legislative Assembly, on zhe advice of Government, 
decided to ratify this Convention as well as the Conventions 
regarding the emplozment cf women and young persons 
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during the night, which involved no change in Indian law 
or practice. With regard to the employment of women 
before and after childbirth, Government had merely to 
‘carry out a resolution of the Conference requesting them 
to study the questions and to report in the following year. 
A similar request had been made by the Conference in 
regard to the minimum age for the employment of children, 
as to which one great difficulty arises in India out of the 
imperfect and often deliberately misleading deglarations of 
birth, so that the age of the child desiring employment in 
a factory can often be determined, and only approximately, 
by separate medical inspection. Nevertheless, though 
this Convention was the only one to which any serious 
objection was taken in the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
the Government was able to offer ratification with only two 
very reasonable reservations, and it proposed on its own 
initiative a very desirable extension of the maximum age 
fcr the special protection of children, which had found no 
mention in the Washington Conventions. 

The official report of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, held last autumn at Geneva, is not yet available, but 
the proceedings again redounded to the credit of the Indian 
Delegation, which consisted on this occasion of two Indians, 
Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, who had been one of the delegates 
in the preceding year at Washington, and Mr. J. N. Gupta, 
with British advisers, one of them a lady, Miss G. M. 
Broughton of the Labour Bureau of the Indian Depart- 
ment of Industries. They were able to show that India, 
conscious of the leeway she had to make up, was prepared 
tc respond to the demands made upon her by the Wash- 
ington Conventions with a sincerity which has, in fact, put 
many European countries in the shade. Within the past 
fev; weeks both Houses of the Indian Legislature have 
passed a new- Act, which will be known as the Indian 
Factories Amendment Act, 1922, and marks an immense 
stride forward in Indian legislation for the protection of 
latour. India has not even sought to shelter herself behind 


the flexibility allowed to Eastern countries by the Wash- 
YOT. KVIT. = 
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ington Conference on account of their peculiar local 
conditions. `t appies to all factories using mechanical 
power and employimg twenty persons or more, and con- 
tains authority for its extension to still smaller factories and 
even to those which do not use mechanical power. Hours 
of labour for adult workers ar2 reduced from seventy-two 
to sixty a week, with a maximum of twelve hours in anv 
one day, while for children the maximum is fixed at six 
hours per day. Tre lezal minimum period of rest for 
refreshment is increased from half an hour to an hour. 
Subject to special exemptions (if which cases compen- 
satory rest time must be <llowed), Sunday work in factories 
is forbidden. The ninimum ege for juvenile employment 
is raised from nine to twelve zs from next July, subject to 
exception in zhe cas2s of children legally employed before 
the Act comes into frce. 

Legislation is also impending for the registration and 
organization of Indian Trades Unions on scund and 
practical lines. Trades Uniors of a sort have grown up. 
rapidly within the las: few years, and early in 1921 a Con- 
gress, which called irself tne first “ All-India Trades Unions. 
Congress,” met,in Bombay, aad claimed to represent no 
less than ninety-two Tradzs Unions. Most of these unions 
are, however, at present little more than embryonic. Their 
spokesmen have not risen to the leadership of labour out of 
its own ranks by superior industry and knowledge. Their 
organization has net bean a spontaneous growth from 
within, but a-tificial y promoted from without. The vast 
majority of unskilled workers are illiterate, and even 
amongst ordinary sxilled labour the level of education is 
still extremely low. Th actual workers are, therefore, 
quite unable to organize, or even to think out, the simplest 
labour problems for themselves, and they easily become 
the dupes ard tools of outsiders—frequently lawyers or 
professional politiciens—who are not always disinterested 
sympathizers, but more often stimulate and exploit 
grievances which may in themselves be legitimate for 
purposes which hav2 little to do with the real interests of . 
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labour. When a deputation from the Bombay Congress 
wated on the Governor, Sir George Lloyd, and in 
reclying to their address he expressed a legitimate desire 
for fuller information as to the status of these unions, their 
mezhod of. formation, their constitution, their system of 
bal ot and election, and. the actual experience in the several 
trales of those who ciaim to represent them, that informa- 
tioa was not and could not be furnished to him. Impending 
legislation will, it is hoped, rescue the organization of labour 
fron such unsatisfactory conditions, and place it on a solid 
bazis in order that both employers and employed shall 
attiin to a clear conception of their responsibilities and of 
their respective rights and duties. It is of special interest: 
to :hose who believe in the League of Nations to note that - 
the initiative for such legislation was taken by Mr. N. M. 
Joshi, the member of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
wo had represented India at Washington, in a resolution 
mcved by him on March 1, 1921, of which the substance 
was cordially accepted by the Government of India and 
adepted by the Assembly without a division. 

Legislative provision is also to be made for compensation 
to workmen for injuries received by them in the course of 
their employment. Such provision is deemed especially 
necessary ‘in India, where the great majority of working 
men are still illiterate, and where few of them have the 
means necessary to institute and carry on suits for damages 
agzinst their employers for physical injuries sustained in the 
course of their employment. The best employers, and 
these include the railway administrations, largely under 
Gcvernment control, have already adopted the practice of 
pa~ing compensation on such occasions. The definition of 
the categories of workmen to whom compensatory benefits 
shell enure, and the scale on which compensation shall be 
paid, naturally present special difficulties in a country like 
India, where industrial development is of recent growth, 
anel conditions vary enormously from province to province 
—many Indian provinces, it must be remembered, having 
each a population larger than the whole of Great Britain— 
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but the Governmen: of India, with the full support of the 
Legislature, is determined to face them courageously and 
in a spirit of genuine fairness towards Labour. It is 
proposed, for instanze, to throw, for the present at least, the 
whole cost of compe isation upon the employers.’ Obviously 
if Labour is to derive the fullest advantage from such legis- 
lation, it must hav= organizetions of its own sufficiently 
powerful on the one hand to secure its benefits for individual 
workers who might >e unable io do so for themselves, and 
sufficiently responsible to afford a reasonable guarantee to 
the employers that m shall not be unfairly exploited against 
them. Thus, fror the economic as well as from the 
political poin- of view, the encouragement and recognition 
of strong anc efficient Trades ‘Jnions is eminently desirable, 
and it is a scriking instance of the spirit of co-operation 
between Governmeit and Legislature that this problem, 
too, is being facec with courageous and statesmanlike 
sympathy for the needs of Latour. 

In all these developments, cf such vital interest for the 
material. and moral prosper:ty and for the internal tran- 
quility of India, the influence, direct and indirect, ‘of the 
League of Nations may, I contend, be clearly traced, and it 
is satisfactory to note that when, during the recent session 
of the Legislative Assembly at Delhi, Mr. Seshagiri Ayar 
moved a reduction sf the grant towards the expenses ot 
the Secretariat of the League on the ground that the 
provision of f.ve anc a half lakas of rupees (about 440,000) 
out of the Indian Exchequer, at a time of great financial 
stringency, was largely in excess of India’s proper share in 
the edministrative expenses of the League, the motion, 
though not in itself unreasonable, was withdrawn as soon 
as the Legislature realized that its acceptance would 
involve India's secession from he League, since the League 
itself is alone compezent to alter the assessments originally 
made. Ever grantng that the amount contributed by 
India is unreasonab y high, no Indian will deny that she 
has had good value for her money. Not only has her 
membership of the League affrmed and fortified her new 
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statts in the Empire, but her association with its activities 
has borne valuable proofs in the domain of Indian legisla- 
tion, and just in those fields in which success could hardly 
have been achieved without the closer co-operation between 
Government and Indian public opinion which the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1919 was intended to secure. There 
are undeniably many unhealthy features in the present 
state of India. Let us not, at any rate, give way to undue 
pessimism, and close our eyes to the more hopeful features. 
For my own part, I remain what I have been all my life— 
a confirmed optimist as regards both the future of the 
world in general and the future of India in particular. 
Periods of excessive exaltation, such as we not unnaturally 
passed through immediately after the victorious ending of 
the Great War, are apt to be followed by periods of undue 
depression. People rushed at first to the conclusion that 
the creation of the League of Nations would at once bring 
the millennium within sight, and in the same way in regard 
to India it was assumed that so generous a gift as the 
Corstitutional Charter of 1919 would at once allay all her. 
discontents and set her feet on a smooth road towards the 
appointed goal of responsible Government within the 
Empire. We were apt to forget the imperfections of 
human nature which moves only slowly and with many 
regrettable relapses on the long and often difficult path of 
predestined progress. Well, if we were too quick to forget 
then three years ago, we have had plenty to remind us of 
then since then. But, if our optimism has been chastened, 
that is no reason for us to plunge into the opposite extreme 
of cespondency. I hope I may have succeeded in con- 
vincing you that India, at any rate, has been a distinct 
gairer by her membership of the League of Nations, and 
that the influence of the League has contributed largely to 
some of the best and most progressive legislation which 
"stands to the joint credit of the Government of India and 
the Indian Legislature under the new dispensation. These 
may seem to be but small straws, but they point in the 
right direction. 
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DISCUSS-ON ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


AT a meeting of the East India Association, held at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, S.W., on Moncay, May 22, 1922, a paper was read by Sir 
Valentine Cnirol, entitlec, “India in the League of Nations: What She 
Gains.” Sir Thomas J. Bennett, C.I.E., M.P., was in the chair, and the 
following ladies znd gentl=men, amongst others, were present: The Right 
Hon. Lord Lamington, € C.M.G GC.LE, Sir Krishna G. Gupta, K.c.s.1, 
Sir John G. Cumming, .c.1.2,, .8.1., Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, 
K.C.LE., Sir Duncan J. Macpherson, C 1.8., Sir William Ovens and Lady 

, Clark, Mr. F. H. Brown c.1.5., Mr. N. C. Sen, 0.B.z., General Chamier, 
C.I.E., Mr. A. Porteous, 21.8., Mr. W. Coldstream, K.-i-H., Lady Barrow, 
Miss F. R. Scatcherd, Mr K. N. Sitaram, Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Mrs. Drury, 
Miss Macnazhtea, Mr. E C. Channing, Mr. M. Maqbool Mahmood, Mr. 
S. S. Gnana Viran, Miss Thomas, Mr. K. P. Kotval, Mr. G. œ, . Hope, 
Mr. Ali Mahomed, Mr. E. C. Vaidya, Mr. and Mrs. Khan, Mr. ı “tbarik 
Ali, Mr. B. J. Dalal, Miss Fleming, Mr. W. C. Dible, Mr. ʻi. S. 
Dhunjibhoy, Colonel F. 5. Terry, Mr. G. Inglis, Mr. J. S. Singh, Mr. 
B. K. Bhagat, M-:. S. B. &-ngh, Dr. Nendy, Lieut.-Colonel Dantra, LM.s. 
(retd.), Miss Nina Corne, Mr. Robinson, Mr. A. G. Taylor, Miss Martley, 
Rev. Dr. W. Starton, Mis Price Simpson, Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Westbrook, 
Miss M. Sorabji, Rev. H. Halliwell, Dr. Laurence Fink, Dr. H. `J, 
Augustine, Mr. aad, Mrs. G. D. Robertson, Mrs. H. Ha Roberts, and 
Mr. Stanley ? . Rice, Hor. Secretary. 

The CuHairman: Lades and gentlemen, it would be a uote 
formality for me to intrciuce Sir Valentine Chirol to this or any other 
audience in Enzland, acd I will therefore content myself by asking 
him to kindly read his zaper on “India in the League of Nations.” 
(Applause.) 

The paper was then read. 

The Cuarnman: My Erd, Sir Valentine Chirol, ladies and gentlemen, 
I think we shall not misconceive Sir Valentine’s purpose in reading to us 
the most infcrming paper to which we save just listened in thinking that 
his object was to interest not only this audience, but in a larger degree to 
interest India in the Leazue of Nations. There is a need for that, for 
though India has played Ler part in the League of Nations, there has not 
yet been revealed in India that cordial interest in the work of the League 
that I think we have a rignt to look for. Sir Valentine has thought that it 
might be a m~e conveniet and perhaps a more telling way of dealing with 
that subjec., if hə presenzed it to you not by way of a broad view of the 
aims and operations of te League, but by confining himself to certain 
concrete matters in which India has keen directly interested and helped by 
it. First of all he reminded us of Mr. Sastri’s protest at the Geneva 
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Assəmbly of the League of Nations against a tendency to put Indians in 
mandated territories in an inferior position to other people. We must feel 
sure that that protest, well warranted as it was, made an impression on the 
Assembly, and has done a service to India which in due time she will 
reaEze. Then, further, and in a larger degree, Sir Valentine has pointed 
out to us how the League of Nations, acting through the Labour Congress 
at Washington, has brought about a very notable advance in labour and 
factory legislation in India. I was wondering in my own mind whether it 
would be wise to institute comparisons—perhaps it would not—but 
it did occur to me that through the indirect action of the League of 
Nacions upon Indian factory legislation, Indian industrialism had made a 
stride almost equal to that which was made in Engfand under the 
insdiration of Shaftesbury and those who worked with him. You have 
got industrialism in India; it is of comparatively recent origin. Now 
that industrialism will benefit from an early stage through the operation 
of the legislation which has followed the action of the Labour Con- 
fercnce under the League of Nations. Now India, with facts like 
these before her, cannot long be indifferent to the League and to 
its operations. It has already profited by them, and the time has 
come when I think it should show a fuller and more real interest 
in the League than it has done hitherto. I know that an answer is 
always ready when we ask: “Why does not India show more interest in 
the League of Nations?’ I have heard the answer and it is something 
liks this: “We admit that the ideal of the League of Nations is a 
megnificent ideal”—and I think we must all of us feel how fully this 
benefieent and peace-making and peace-conserving institution is in 
harmony with the spirit of the Indian peoples at large. They are not a 
walike people as a whole; their tendencies are towards peace and good- 
wil amongst nations. The ideals of the League of Nations are essentially 
the ideals of the people of India. It has been said ‘though the ideal is 
in consonance with our ideas, the time has not yet come for India to make 
a definite stand at the side of the League of Nations, because India is not 
ye: a self-governing country.” Now that argument is founded upon the 
assumption that during all these years the status of India has not advanced. 
A greater mistake could not be made. Well, the briefest reference was 
made by Sir Valentine Chirol to the great constitutional changes which 
have taken place in India recently. But I wish to point out that in her 
ex:ernal relations also the status of India has been raised in a wonderful 
degree. For instance in the fact that India now enjoys fiscal autonomy—as 
pc.icy which, in his presence, I should like to say that Sir Valentine Chirol 
wes one of the first men of standing to put prominently forward—in the 
grant to her of fiscal autonomy her international status has enormously 
advanced. That has made a change in her status which a few years ago 
we should never have dreamed of. Now let me quote to you a letter 
recently published in India by a member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, which was written to the present Finance Member: 


‘‘ There seems to be some uncertainty in this country about Mr. Dadiba 
Dalal’s exact position at the Genoa Conference, and I should be much 
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obliged if you could giv: me any in‘ormation on the subject. Is his 
status roerely that of an adviser, or is he a full representative with same 
powers as those of other -2presentatives?” And the answer comes: ‘‘In 
reply to your note of to-cay I write tc say that Mr. Dalal’s position at 
Genoa is the same as that <f the Domirion representatives in all respects.” 


Now we can gacher fron. that what the status of India is, and you must 
be satisfied and p-oud to mow-——you gentlemen especially who represent 
India—that that status is going forward in an even greater degree. Now 
just let me quote further £ statement made by Mr. Sastri a few days ago, 
after he had landed in Bombay, when he spoke of his position at the, 
Washington Conference. -Ie said this: 

© 


“You will be irterested to know that so far as I could observe, and I 
observed it with che supe~-sensitiveness of an Indian, no discrimination 
was made at any time in any circumstarce a$ between the delegates of the 
Empire. I was a represeréative of Ind:a in just the same capacity as Sir 

Robert Borden wes of Carada.” 


Just think of that, ladies and gentlem2n from India. Your representative 
had precisely the same stais as the Canadian Prime Minister had. 


“India did not suffer ore whit amongst the Dominions in the treatment 
accorded to her. I was xresent at the confidential discussions of the 
British Empire Dslegation, and I had -he same access to all the cables 
that passed between Washington and London that the Dominion delegates 
had. In talking to friends like you I run norisk whatever of a vainglorious 
boast. It could be said, ‘nerefore, at the Washington Conference India 
took her place perfectly on a level with che self-governing Dominions.” 


Now, it is not there aloe that we have evidence of the great change 
and the great acvancement that has taken place in India. One after 
another of the great Dominion Prime Ministers has said the same thing. 
If the only objectronethat cur friends in India have to taking up boldly the 
work of the League of Nadons is that India has not the status that the 
other Dominions have, and therefore she cannot work with them, well, 
that objection vanishes, ani I think we may appeal to you with confidence 
to-day tə do what you can—and I am sure many cpportunities will present 
themselves to you—to arouse the interests cf your fellow-countrymen in 
the work of the League. | was in Indie recently, and I made enquiries in 
various directions as to wh:cher men of influence in India would make a 
spontaneous start in popularizing the idea of the League of Nations. As 
you all know, in this country we have got a League of Nations Union, the 

, object of which is to familiszize the people of England with the aims and 
purposes of the League, ard we have got some hundreds of branches in 
this country, and in that wiy we are putting at the back of the League of 
Nations a strong body of public opinion, rousing the interest of the people, 
because after all the League of Nations is to be a people’s league, and if 
the people of India could nterest themselves and associate themselves in 
this matter they would be =oing more for their country’s status, and more 
to raise the characcer and cignity and position of India in the world, than 
all the movements of which we have beard so much in India in recent 
years have done. I do hove that this meeting, and all who speak here 
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will have this message carried to India, and that we may in that way 
arouse a new interest in the League of Nations. I know from enquiries I 
have made in India that there are in all parts men of influence and 
character, and men who command the respect of their people, who value 
the League and its work, and recognize what it is capable of doing for the 
world. But I found wherever I went that the political discussions of the 
time fully occupied the field of public interest, and that for the moment it 
was hopeless to try to start a movement in India. But the situation, I 
hope, is changing for the better, and I feel sure that the time is approaching 
when there will be nothing to stand in the way of that attention being 
centred upon the League of Nations to which it is entitled. If there are 
any Indians here who can do anything to forward that work, it would be 
for their own country’s sake—not for ours—that I would urge them to do 
it. The League of Nations ‘is not merely an English institution and we 
are not going to send missionaries to India to start a propaganda in the 
interests of: the League. It must be spontaneous ‘and self-generated in 
India, and I believe that there is latent in that country a feeling of deep 
interest and sympathy with the aims of the League which will soon 
show itself. 

Ladies and gentlemen, that is all I have to say with regard to the 
lecture, and I now call upon those who would like to contribute to the 
discussion to-day to do so, and we should be glad if some Indian gentle- 
men would take part in the proceedings. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Lamincron said that after the lecture, as the Chairman had 
remarked, they had all a better realization of the part played by India in 
the various Conferences which had been held, and also how much she 
owed to the League of Nations for her new status. That appealed to him 
as much more important than the great administrative changes which were 
taking place at the moment in India, that she should have won for herself 
such a recognition. That point had been fully brought out in the paper, 
as well as by the Chairman. — 

Ii seemed to be the common custom to decry the League of Nations as 
being something which would never serve a useful purpose in bringing the 
affairs of the world more into harmony, but he personally had never taken 
that view ; it seemed to him to be a wonderful opportunity for the nations 
to come together. It was not only ia regard to Silesia, but there were 
. other instances, such as the Aaland Islands, where matters at one time 
appeared to present serious difficulties, which had been successfully and 
harmoniously settled by the League. With. regard to the remark that 
Indians who came under a mandatory system should not be placed in a 
worse position than when they were under the German Government, he 
was not sure to what that could refer, except to Tanganyika. He would 
be sorry to think anything would be done to put them in a worse position 
than under the German Government. In South-West Africa he had 
always understood they suffered cruel injustice at the hands of the 
Germans, although there may have been no colour bar established between 
them and the white settlers. 

The great feature of the paper was that India had definitely established 
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for herself a recognized status ir the eyes of the world, and he hoped the 
League of Nations would jevelcp so as to justify its existence. He would 
much rather see the Leagae of Nations as the constituted body to try and 
establish a workir.g settleraent of the world than these many conferences 
we were constantly having. It was a great pity that, at such a critical 
time as this, such a repres2ntatire body as the League of Nations should 
not have been given a greater field of activity; but, at all events, India 
would be wise if they we»e to throw their weight into the question, and 
see that the matter was dealt with in a >roper’spirit. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. S. S. G. Viran said he wished first of all to thank Sir Valentine 
Chirol, who had played a very distingtished part in helping to establish 
the policy of India for the beneat of Indians, and in that way they owed 
him a great debt of gratitude for the work he had done. 

He thought they would like to hear a word or two from him, as he came 
from Scuth Indie, and kaew a good deal about factory life in Burmah, 
Rangoon was the largest mice-producing district in the world, and round 
about Rangoon large numoers af natives were crowded together in factories 
built by European enterp-ise and capital upon mud-banks of the rivers 
which ‘rere subject to the tides, It was the white people who had taken 
the lead in estaklishing the industries of the country—although in that 
district, at any rate, the natives had never felt the want of food; yet, 
nevertheless, Indians, whe were chiefly agriculturists, were largely employed 
in the factories, and had to live crowded together in settlements. To the 
native Indian, who had alvvays lived a free life, with plenty of room for his 
cattle tə graze, ncwadays with English laws as to sanitation, and so on, it 
had done great harm. . . ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN pointed out that the question was the League of 
Nations, and requested the speaker to confine himself to that subject. 

Mr. VIRAN, ccntinuing said the matter was very important, as the 
people were being crowded into towns, and everywhere the conditions of 
life were becomimg very difficult. He hoped that capitalists, both in 
England and in India, vould see that the factory laws were worked 
humanely, and that the natives should be made as happy as possible 
under the circumstances. 

With regard tc the Lezgue of Nations, there was at the back of the 
Indian’s mind always the “urking fear that he would not be treated as an 
equal in the working out >f the conditions and ideas. When they con- 
sidered the great areas, when they considered that each province had 
* more people than the Brit sh Isles—and they had many honest and pains- 
taking patriots who were villing to do all they could for the benefit of 
India, and who would do the work ani shoulder the respons:bilities—it 
would be seen they had pEnty cf material. Some people in this country 
though: the scheme would not work. They must not go away with the 
idea that it was die to wamt of character or capacity. It was not. They 
had abundant material in India, and the scheme could be worked. All 
that wes needed at the romert, in his opinion, was patience. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. M. Maumcop said t was always difficult to speak when the main 
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spezker of the evening happened to be such a charming speaker, and when 
he zombined with a charming delivery such wealth of thought. It was 
paricularly so when an Indian had to offer criticisms on the views—not of 
the author of the “ Indian Unrest ”—but of the new Sir Valentine who 
recently contributed those sympathetic letters on India to Zhe Zimes. 
Fir t of all he wanted to make his own position quite clear with regard to 
the League of Nations. He did not regard the League as perfect; he 
fully realized its difficulties and limitations, but, in his opinion, with the 
present world and its national animosities and self-interests, they could not 
have anything much better, and he gladly supported the League for what 
it ras, but he enthused over it for what it could and wquid be. As an 
Incian he found himself in complete accord with the main thesis of the 
paper. . 

The guarantee for disarmament for which the League stood was a god- 
serd for India. As they all knew, one of the greatest problems that con- 
froated India was the question of economizing in public finance. Politics, 
of zourse, were useful, but politics alone could not do everything ; it could 
on y relieve them from the barriers which stood in the way of development. 
Tke real improvement must come from the dévelopment of the country. 
That required money, but it was notorious that in the India of to-day there 
wa no margin of taxation. They had, therefore, to tap those items of 
public expenditure which may least impair the efficiency of administration, 
Ore of their greatest* misfortunes, in his opinion, had been that 57 per 
cet. of Indian public money was given over to military finances. It 
caild be cautiously retrenched. But, he submitted, India could not very 
well dfsarm while her neighbours around were loaded. The League, how- 
€vsr, stood for disarmament, and therefore as such, for the development 
of India. | 

He was grateful to the lecturer for the prominent place he had given to 
the question of the improvement of the Indian labour conditions, Dis- 
arnament alone was not sufficient; they.must not only attack the instru- 
ments of war, but also the causes of war. 

He feared that one of the greatest incentives to internal disorder in the 
next few years was likely to be the trouble between Capital and Labour. 
Taat problem was a legacy of industrial revolution, but in the field of 
idsas there were neither frontiers nor customs houses; what had been the 
state of Europe yesterday was the state of India to-day, and but for the 
Lague of Nations the Indian labourers would have had to fight the old 
b.ttle over which it had taken generations for English labourers to fight 
fcr themselves.’ Legislation carried to bring the Indian factory laws in 
cenformity with the Washington, Genoa, and Geneva recommendations 
sp oke for itself. 

There was one important point which the’ League. had achieved. As 
tLe speaker had pointed ‘out, the delegation to the International Labour 
Conference was a wonderful’ composition. Every nation sent three 
d=legates—one from Labour, one from the Employers, and one from the 
Government. Solidarity of Labour was no doubt a great thing, but this 
selidarity of Labour, Capital, and Government was something much 
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greater and finer still, ard it was that which India was beginning to 
achieve. He regerded the: as the greatest contribution of the League of 
Nations. Indians to-day fully realized that India was not the whole 
world, but was on_y part oz the world, and that Indian struggle for liberty 
was not an end in itself. “They were learning something to-day, and they 
knew they had something uo offer in the future, and it was as members of 
this great world Commonwealth they sought to equip themselves for what 
they had to offer. India has had a grand past, but she had a grander 
future before her. 

In conclusion, the lecturer asked why it was there was no great enthu- 
siasm on the pag of Indiens for the League. As he happened to know 
Indians, and also knew something of the League, he could only come to 
the one conclusior, that it was a contempt bred, not of familiarity, but of 
ignorance. The people di not know enough of the League, and he 
hoped most of those Indizas who had heard the paper read would not 
be found lacking, when ther returned to India, in offering as -heir con- 
tribution all they could do :> make known the real objects of the League. 
But the League had also o move in the matter. It could and should 
address itself to tae solution of the immigration problem. India was a 
mother country, and the meatment of her children abroad touched her ` 
immensely. They must ncd only think internationally, but they must act 
internationally as well. (Hear, hear.) 

Miss SCATCHERD said sas would lize to say that*it had been a great 
privilege for her tc hear Sir Valentine Chirol, and she had always taken a 
great interest in what he had written. Wi-h regard to the League of Nations, 
when she first hearc of it she made a pract:ce of dividing her friends into two 
classes: (1) Those belongirg to the past. who disapproved of the League, 
and (2) those beloaging to zhe present, who were in favour of the League. 
(Hear, hear.) a 

The text of a letter receixsd from Dr. Pollen is given below: 


i May 27, 1922. 

My Dear Miss SCATCHERD, ' 

I feel very sad at rot having sent you notes on the two previous 
papers, but, as you see, I an still unable to write myself. I have just now 
received Sir Valentine’s very able paper, and I feel I must send youa line. 
It is one of the best and most thoughtful papers ever received by the 
Association. You know I em one of those who believe that, in spite of 
Gandhi and his wild, Tolstoan thecries, and mad revival of the Aug and 
pindari, India is moving or the right lines to redemption, and though 
there are many unhzalthy features in the dresent state of the land, I am a 
confirmed optimist, and hav=2 not fallen into the slough of despond. 

You remember that, with :ìe Aga Khan, I have always advocated the 
revival of native princes Æ constitutional sovereigns (on the limited 
monarchy principles) as bang the charge the bulk of Indians chiefly 
desired, and I daresay you remember how I, with an analogous knowledge 
of Irelanc, implored Lloyd G2orge and Mr. Shortt and Mr. Macpherson to 
save my native land by res-zring the five old Irish kingdoms, as Irish 
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statzs, on the American plan, instead of dividing the country into zwo 
religious parts. I pointed out that it was my old friend Sir John Jenkins 
whe first suggested to Lord Hardinge the removal of the capital from 
Cal-utta to Delhi; and how the King subsequently made peace in Bengal 
by dividing it into three, instead of the Curzonian two. I therefore urged 
that the proper course in Ireland was to divide it into five (if it was to be 
divided at all). Had they followed my advice, we might have had peace 
the:e now. In India the proper course is to apply Sir Valentine’s sound 
adv.ce to Indian xatioualities. He is profoundly right in maintaining that 
the United States of India should be entitled to take their place, as a 
member of the League of Nations, in the councils of the world. India, at 
any rate, has been a distinct gainer by her membership of the League of 
Na-ions, and I have always maintained that the proper way of dealing with 
Incians is to treat them as gentlemen and citizens of thé world, unless they 
have shown themselves unworthy. 
With kindest regards, 
J. POLLEN. 


Mr. Rick expressed the great pleasure of the company present at the 
tre.t they had had that afternoon in hearing Sir Valentine’s paper, and 
their gratitude to Sir Thomas Bennett for consenting to preside, and also 
for supplementing the paper with such an interesting address. (Hear, hear, 
and applause.) 

The resolution was*put to the meeting by the Chairman and carried with 
acclamation. 

The LECTURER said he was extremely grateful at the way in which they 
hai received his paper, and he was also grateful to all the speakers for the 
interesting remarks they had made. His one great idea was to help for- 
ward the valuable work of the League and to make it better known 
amongst Indians. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


i 


4.38 


JAPAN AND THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT 
By a JAPANESE 


ALTEOUGH tke statcs of Japan as a nation has become so 
familiar of laze owimg to her participation in a series of 
conferences cf world-wide importance as to evoke no com- 
ment, her true sigrificance as a nation still appears to 
remain an unsolved enigma to the average Occidental mind. 
The foreign observer perceives little more in the Island 
Empire than a shadowy and picturesque land, both remote 
and solitary, his imegination failing to pierce through the ~ 
veil which okscures her intrinsic reality. It is true that 
there have been exceptions: one must rot forget the con- 
siderable number of distinguisaed writers, who, finding in 
the intimate znd personal study of the arts and crafts of 
ancient Japar. a fidd worthy of their endeavour, have 
sought to interpret modern Japan to the world through 
these media. Nevertheless, the appreeiative efforts on 
behalf of their Eastern friends of these trained observers 
have had no far-reaching effect; the general public has 
gained only a rudim=ntary acquaintance with the Japan of _ 
to-day. | 
Modern Japan may be said to have become conscious of 
herself and to have set her foot for the first time on the 
path cf national self-realization, by means of two wars, both 
waged in defence of Fer national interests—the first against 
China, and the second against the mighty Russian Empire. 
Particularly the latter event was followed by the growth of 
a feeling which, in an individual, one would describe as the 
tendency towards seltassertion. A sensibility that national 
‘thought and feeling were strengthening the bonds which 
united a people that Fad always been patriotic was a natural 
outcome of those conficts, and all Japan was later conscious 
that the part she pleyed in the Great War had conferred 
upon her the right to claim that foreign recognition of her 
national prestize which had not hitherto been universally 
conceded. As a polizical force Japan’s place in the comity 
of nations has been recognized; but political Japan is not 
by any means.the whele of Japan. | 
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Why is it that Japan can be said to speak with two 
voices? Why is it that the more emphatic political voice 
has sometimes awakened antagonism abroad, and the quieter 
national voice, asking for sympathy and understanding, has 
failed even to make itself heard? The answer is that 
political Japan has out-distanced her slower-moving national 
counterpart in the rush and hurry to assimilate Western 
political doctrine, while the national expression of Japan, 
nurtured on centuries of contact with philosophic doctrine 
and introspection, has been left gasping and inarticulate. 
She is conscious that she is misunderstood and resents, 
without being able to explain, the misconceptions and pre- 
judices which still exist, and are openly expressed, in 
various quarters. Japan is both young and old: young in 
the participation in the intricacies of international inter- 
course, but old in her age-long experience of the philosophies 
of life. 

Japan is, however, animated by an ardent desire to 
acquire knowledge of Occidental conditions. Every year an 
increasingly large number of her sons are sent forth, both 
officially and by private enterprise, to study in Western 
countries such new methods in science, economics, and 
sociology as may be adapted for the advantage of their 
country when they return once more. ‘Thus, Japan has 
been quick to recognize the benefit she has derived, both 
directly and indirectly, from the European tour undertaken 
by the Crown Prince Regent last year. The influence of 
the experiences which the heir to the Throne was able to 
assimilate in the countries whose lavish hospitality he 
enjoyed has made itself felt. The Japanese realized that, 
through him, they had been brought appreciably closer to 
the Western peoples and they build high hopes on this for 
the future. | 

Under these circumstances, nothing more opportune 
could have been desired by the whole Japanese nation than — 
tke recent visit of the Prince of Wales to Japan. From 
tte moment when the rumour of the projected visit was 
confirmed by the official announcement, Japan was on the 
tiptoe of expectation. That the visit was timed to coincide 
with that period of the year when Japan is at her best, 
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clothed in the vernal splendour’ of her myriad blossoms, 
was -egardec by all as a happy augury- The cherished 
hope of the people was that the advent of their Royal 
visitcr, the Crown Prince of that other land which had long 
stood in such close relations to Japan, would not only 
strengthen arew the ties of friendship, but would ensure an 
understanding of the West for the East by the sure process 
of personal intercourse. 

A significant note was struck in the Japanese Press from 
the outset. “A Toki> newspaper, in alluding to the forth- 
comir.g visit, zoncluced its editorial by urging the citizens 
to depart from the precedent, hitherto strictly observed, of 
receiving Royalty in respectfal silence, and to let their 
feelings find vent- by acclaimiag the Prince of Wales in 
Western fashion. The waving flags, the fluttering hand- 
kerch_efs, and the vccal expressions of joy which greeted 
the P-ince, nct only 3n his arrival, but throughout his tour 
in Japan, were prooi that the people eagerly followed the 
newspapers lead. s 

Immediately upon his arrival in Yokohama, on April 12, 
it was the youth of Japan, as the English newspapers did 
not fal to remark at the time, which stood in the forefront 
of the crowds who wre waiting to extend an open-armed 
welcome to the most popular Prince of the Western world. 
For young Japan it was an epoch-making event: they had 
heard and read much of the Prince, and regarded him as 
the embodiment of centuries-olc British tradition, and also | 
as a typical modern young man. His magnetic personality 
did not fail to impress itself immediately. upon the receptive 
minds and the imagimation of the youthful beholders, and 
the psychology of tha rising generation in Japan may be 
»greatly affected by th-s inspiration. School children in the 
towns, villages, and out-of-the-way corners of Japan who 
could seé him, anc who invariably received his gay 
acknowledgment of teir greetings of welcome, will always 
treasure their memory of the smiling Prince. 

As a tribute to the well-known virile and sport-loving 
tastes of the royal visitor, no opportunity was lost during 
the tovr of arranging :nat he should participate himself in 
athletic pastimes, and also witness those particular national 
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efforts of skill which the Japanese practise. He was an 
interested spectator at bouts of Ju-jitsu, of wrestling and of 
fenc:ng, and also watched gymnastic displays by youthful 
students. It may be that the Prince contrasted in his own 
mind the Eastern spirit of “ Bushido” with the Western 
prowess of chivalry, and that his thoughts turned to the 
jous: and to the tournament at which his own ancestors 
excelled. We Japanese hope that he caught glimpses of 
som2thing of that inner invigorating spirit of emulation 
which inspired the rivalry of ancient times,*and to-day 
inspires the athletic youth of both East and West. 

Is it a vain hope to suggest that the Prince of Wales 
indeed found during his visit many points of contact 
between the two Island Empires of East and West? I 
hope not, because the appreciation which our Royal guest 
expressed so often surely shows that his first, and for us 
al. too brief, visit to our shores was a source of enjoyment 
ard pleasure to him. He admitted ‘that our ancient 
capital, the hill-locked and fantastic Kioto, had captured 
his romantic fancy; and so much so, that his sojourn there 
was extended beyond the precise limits of the official 
itinerary. Among other recollections which the Prince 
may retain are surely those of Mount Fuji of the eternal 
scows; unforgettable Nikko, with its treasures of Nature 
and Japanese art ; Nara, the last link between old and new 
Japan; the placid and miniature-like Inland Sea strewn 
with romantic islets; the weird fantasy of the moonlight 
fishing with cormorants—all these are Japan, and the Japan 
we Japanese desire that the Prince may feel that he knows. 
Japan, on her part, has learnt much from the Prince: she 
has been able to appreciate at first hand the frank and 
democratic bearing, the courtesy and charm which the 
Prince of Wales unconsciously exhibits. The influence of 
these characteristics has spread like a flash of light, and 
has awakened a response in Japan’s very heart. The 
Prince has brought the personal touch of the West to the 
Fast; he has made her conscious that she has found in 
him her desire for a symbol. to express her national yearn- 
ings for understanding and sympathy. 
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THE WORLD CAMPAIGN AGAINST OPIUM 


By Cuao-Hsin CHU 
(Chines: Chargé d’Affaires in London) 


Tue Advisery Committee on Trade in Opium, which I 
attended as represertative of the Chinese Government, has 
just met at Geneva, and, to be quite candid, I think the 
time has arrived when the <itle of this body should be 
altered so as to brirg it into accord with actuality and the 
real aim and objec” of its deliberations. We have long 
passed the time when opium is the sole or even the chief 
pre-occupation of tke nations of the world. It was so, no 
doubt, when modern chemistry had not disccvered synthetic 
drugs; but now the Western world is being invaded by 
products with which the Far East has nothing to do, never 
had anything to do nor is likely to have anything to do, 
unless, like so many other evil things, such as morphia, 
they are forced on har from the outside. f 
Now, I am far from deprecating the vital importancı of 
controlling opium production. The world knows, or oug at 
to know, that China has made unpara_leled sacrifices to 
suppress a traffic against which all that is best and wisest 
in the country has protested with energy, and acted, when 
opportunity offered, with determination. But I do suggest 
that inanufacture far more than poppy culture is now the 
peril, Furnished indeed with the reports supplied to me 
from Peking, I could without difficulty show that much of 


, the criticism of my country’s tong fides comes from those 


who are themselves openly concerned in the task of cultiva- 
tion, but who claim the attribute of moral rectitude because 
they assert their ability to regulate the uses of what they 
create while denouncing us for temporary inability to give 
effect in its er.tirety -o our higher moral code in respect of 
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aksclute suppression. I have, though, no intention to 
embark on such polemics except to assert that at Geneva 
I :aid it down with what emphasis I possessed that the 
Chinese Government will not permit interference from 
wichout, either in the direction of investigation or sup- 
pression, except on lines which are common in potential 
application to all the nations of the world. In other words, 
nc discrimination must be shown against China, which, let 
me repeat, has repeatedly shown her dona fides. 

Attending a conference of this nature would, I fear, soon 
make one a professed cynic. It is the custom to proclaim 
that action is above all vital against poppy cultivation 
because it is so observable, and that in the later stages 
of the employment of derivatives detection is most difficult. 
Yet everyone knows that in the West as well as in the Far 
East the deleterious use of more or less crude opium is 
becoming ‘rare. People do not bother about it. The 
derivatives, such as morphia, are easier to handle, easier to 
take, and far more potent in their effects. Yet it is far less 
duficult to control the supply of morphia and to check 
pestal smuggling than it is to spy out scattered fields of the 
peppy. In this matter there is an indulgence in much 
unctuous humbug, and it would almost seem as if those 
countries where the denunciation of China for a few 
possible fields of ‘poppy is the strongest, can, with justice, 
claim that the morphia industry is most flourishing in their 
midst. Only of course they do not claim it. They realize 
it is not “quite the thing” to pose as universal and un- 
restrained poisoners, yet this they are, because although 
they may argue the highest motives are behind their 
output, they know none the less it is employed, in utterly 
demoralizing fashion, in countries which, do not want, but 
wnich are lamentably unable to avoid, its exploitation for 
tke vast profits it yields. Hence, the Committee made 
same little progress in the direction of taking seriously 
in hand the drug requirements of each country, the system ` 
of exportation and international transit, the control of 
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manufacture, and ‘he possibility of joint action. Nothing 
can be done until the groundwork of facts wherzon we all 
have to work is deanitely asc2rtained. And far less infor- 
mation will be expected or obtainable from China in most 
of these respects ‘han from the highly-civilizec Western 
nations. We have, indeed, -eached the stage where we 
are the most unfortunate victims of modern science and 
commercial greed combined. We are still taxed with 
having occasional cultivation in our midst, yet all around 
us opium is produced with official sanction, and smuggling 
cannot be Aidequacely suppressed. This would be bad 
enough, and is, but simultaneously our country is swamped 
with derivatives f-om opium. and synthetic drugs, intro- 
duced from abroac, in every case, since we do not manu- 
facture one single ounce. 

At Geneva I endeavoured to call attention to the disas- 
trous results of the wholesale importation of marphia into 
my own country. Years ago I should probably have 
appealed to deaf ears, but now the Far-Easterner can, 
without being a cynic, notice that the Western countries" 
are themselves thoroughly alarmed at the spread of the 
drug evil in their midst. I dọ not wish to suggest that in 
the Far East our serious plight has been treated in the 
past with scant ccurtesy, but hope for China is far less 
to be expected from any measures she may take herself, 
though these are, Cespite all criticism, very largely effective, 
than from world action to control the use of drugs which 
are affecting the West quite as much as the East. 

The Geneva Ccmmittee, which has just finished, pos- 
sessed, I am glad t say, a much less academic value than 
most gather_ngs of the sort in the past. Those gatherings 
generally did poss2ss a largely academic value. Nations 
met, discussed the moral obliquity of China, and seemed 
disposed, without much consideration for Chinese efforts in 
the matter, to critiize her methods as incomplete, inade- 
quate, and half-hearted. There is far less of this tendency 
now. There is no: a single Western nation at the present 
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tme whose police authorities know whence comes the vast 
amount of drugs thet is now surreptitiously sold, or even 
tne organizations which are putting it on the market. 
here is, therefore, a far greater disposition to be 
Fonest, fair, and impartial in recognizing China’s difficult 
position.’ I endeavoured at Geneva to lay stress, as every 
Chinese delegate in time gone by has done, on the 
cona fides of the Chinese Government in suppressing the 
opium traffic, It is not helpful for critics toeturn round 
end say that everything is not done which ought to be 
done. I dare say this is’the case in China, but what other 
country in the world can say that it is doing all it ought to 
do to suppress the drug evil ? 

Since the Committee met, I have forwarded my report 
:0 Peking, and therein I have urged that the Government 
should do its best to comply with the resolution, proposed 
2y me and adopted by the delegates, to the effect that the 
vestigations into the alleged cultivation of the poppy 
should be made by officials together with representatives of 
the popular organizations, such as the various Chambers of 
Commerce, the educational authorities, and the inter- 
national anti-opium associations, all working in close co- 
operation to achieve the desired results. In addition, | 
have appealed, through the Press, to the people, with the 
object of rousing public opinion against the use of opium, 
just as was the case in 1917 at the end of the period of the 
Anglo-Chinese Agreement on the subject. Then poppy 
cultivation was entirely stamped out, a result attested and 
set on record by the British authorities, who affirmed 
that the Chinese Government had carried out the Agree- 
ment to the fullest possible extent. It was this Agreement 
the execution of which Sir John Jordan, the then Minister 
to (China, supervised with such conspicuous success, and | 
verture to think that it will rank as one of the greatest 
achievements of his career, since by his action he saved 
four hundred millions of people in China from being 
poisoned. The debt which, in consequence, the Chinese 
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naticn owes to him is one which it can never repay, though 
its gratitude will alvays be shared by posterity, which will 
cherish the memor~ of the deed. Sir John Jordan was 
Assessor to the Committee at Geneva, where his views 
were just, impartial. and brozdminded. Especially was I 
pleased to fird myself in agreement with him with respect 
to opium smugglirg from neighbouring territories into 
China ; also with regard to the poisoning of the Chinese 
people by nforphia similarly brought in from outside. He 
employed very jus- and powerful arguments against this 
nefarious traffic. Sach help will enable China to rid her- 
self of all the dangerous drugs by which she is invaded 
from the outside. Sir John Jordan’s great aim and task 
will be, however, cowned with success only by showing 
China that not merely will the production of opium be done 
away with, bat that the importation of morphia or cocaine 
or foreign drugs wil be absolutely stopped. 

Prince Cheroon o7 Siam was responsible for putting for- 
ward the very important proposal that the amount of poppy 
and derivatives of odium needed for legitimate medical use 
ought to be reportec to the League of Nations, who would 
then prescribe the world’s requirements of production. 
The League could ensure that only the production of such 
an authorized amount would be allowed, in order that 
people shoulc not b2 poisonec by dangerous drugs. Mr. 
de Kat Angelino, the Dutch representative, inspired a very . 
generous and just decision, applicable to all nations, that if 
any investigations were to be made by the League, they 
should be equally applied to those countries which manu- 
factured mordhia aid other dangerous drugs as to all 
countries which were opium producers. By this solution 
alone could the nations hope ta deal with the drug traffic. 
The Dutch Government should be very proud of its 
delegate, to whose initiative so much of cur progress is 
due. It must, too, encourage Holland, since it can look 
back to its first successful convention against opium at the 
Hagve in 1912 with the feeling that this gathering sowed 
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the seed of the harvest we shall assuredly reap in the near 
future. 

I take this welcome opportunity to express on behalf of 
my country our heartfelt gratitude for the co-operation 
shown at the Committee Meetings from all the delegates 
and assessors. Throughout the proceedings there was 
sacwn a spirit of mutual interest and common accord to 
‘fight the drug evil. And efforts at its suppression can only 
ke effective if the campaign is made world-wide. 

We in China have great confidence in the League; we 
appeal to it to do what it can to save the world, and we 
assure it, in advance, of our heartiest co-operation. We in 
China are even more ccncerned than are Western peoples. 
We have suffered more than they have from the de- 
moralization caused by the drug evil. We have, though, 
asked for fair play and a proper recognition of our moment- 
arv difficulties. I am glad to think our appeal is falling 
upon ears which are far more friendly and far more justly 
disposed than used to be the case. The world is beginning 
to grasp that this problem is a world problem—not a 
‘Chinese problem, not a Far-Eastern problem—and with 
zhis fact driven home, we may reach some practical result 
in the direction of suppression, which can only be obtained 
by common action and a recognition of our mutual re- 
sponsibilities. I am glad, as I say, to think that opinion is 
setting steadily in this direction. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS OF JOURNALISM IN 
INDIA.—III ° 


By J. A. SANDBROOK 
(Editor of The Lngdshman, Calcutta) 


(Centenued from p. 316) 


Bur no survey of the past hurdred years, however super- 
ficial, can orfit ref=rence to the “Saunders family, who, 
coming into possession of The Englishman soon after the 
Mutiny, have held the controlling interest ever since, 
maintaining and inzreasing the prestige taat Stocqueler 
and men like Hurrz had already brought to the paper. 
The first J. O’B. Sennders, whose father was on=2 of the 
proprietors of the Dandee Advertiser, came to Ind:a as an 
‘indigo plantes. While his friends indulged in polo and 
pig-sticking, he spenz his leisure moments in contributing 
to the papers, and wien the mutineers wrecked his indigo 
_ factory he bought Tze Euglishiman, and soon made of it a 
great and prosperous property. He became himself, as 
Sir Richard Temple, one time Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, records, “ th2 most inflvential and popular character 
_of his time in Calcutta.” Tall of stature and broad, witha 
wealth of white bearc and hair surrounding his genial face, 
he carried with dignity the title of the Nestor of Anglo- 
Indian journalsm, anc if his style in writing was ponderous 
and his taste ia literature somewhat too refined and heavy 
efor tke light-neartec elements of Anglo-India, his wise, 
genial wit endeared Him to the community: He ccntinued 
the pclitics thet Hurry had so well expressed—the critical 
side, or opposition to the Gove-nment, as he put it. But 
there was a marked change in one respect. .It had been 
the custom of the Press, probably remembering the official 
restraints of the early days, to treat officials with contempt. 
“We no longer,” wroce Seunders, “ treated a civilizn as a 
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tyrant or a fool because he was a C.S.... Our policy 
has been to treat all’ questions on their merits to the best 
of cur ability, with a natural tendency to opposition politics. 
We have always acted free from all money or sinister 
influence. Whatever the value of our opinions may be, or 
of our advocacy, it has been our pride to trust for our 
reward to the public alone. The proprietary has an 
independent capital, and is at the beck cf no man, and no 
one has power or influence in the editor’s room from 
outside.” This, in general terms, has been the policy of Ze 
Englishman ever since,’and its reputation for fair dealing 
and for the straightforward expression of opinions honestly 
held was enhanced under the second J. O’B. Saunders, 
wao is still remembered with affection and admiration by 
many hundreds of Anglo-Indians and by men, scattered 
now far and wide over the world, who had met him in 
fug:tive visits to India, or in London, or on his travels abroad. 

ihe Englishman, contributed to by men in the highest 
places, by soldiers and civilians, served by the best corre- 
spondents available in India and in England, came to be 
regarded as par excellence the exponent of the views of the 
European community in India, which, with the rise to 
prosperity of indigo, the increase in tea plantations, and 
the development of shipping and mining and engineering 
activities, had now grown large in numbers and great in 
wealth. New journals had sprung into existence, but 74e 
Englishman remained, and still remains, the characteristic 
mouthpiece of the British race in the East. If it were 
necessary to seek proofs, one need only refer to the 
messages of congratulation and goodwill that were sent to 
it by many eminent men when, on July 2, 1921, it reached 
its hundredth birthday. When I wrote reminding these 
men—some of whom, as a paper, we had strongly opposed 
and severely criticized—of the event, the response was 
astonishing in its promptness and generosity. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Llovd George, in the midst of great and 
harassing affairs of State, found time to write : 


Fi 
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India has just entered upon a new era which is fraught with :he greatest 
possibilities for -he happiness and progress of its peoples. It is of the 
greatest importance that in facing the problems of the future sh2 should be 
fortified by sornd and well-informed public opinion. Tae Press can 
render inestimable service in spreading accurate knowledge atout current 
affairs, and in dealing with problems as they arise in a fearless spirit of 
honesty, tolerance, and fair play, as between all races and classes. I am 
confident that 7%e Englishman will maintain the highest principles of 
journalism, and continue <o merit in the future the high reputation which 
it has enjoved ir the past. 


Lord Curzon, who, as a former Viceroy, remembered 
Lhe Englishman and the support it gave him, wrcte : 


I am very glad to send a message of egasan and good wishes to 
The Englishman on the celebration of its centenary. As the recognized 
and authoritative exponen: of British opinion, not only in Bergal, but far « 
beyond, The Englishman has wielded a great and powerful influence in the 
East, stimulating and inspiring its friends, respected by, and itself respeci- 
ing, its opponerts. Long may it uphold these traditions, and work for 
the combined welfare and glory cf the British and Indian peoples. 


Lord Reading, but newly arrived in India as Viceroy, 
was equally generous : | : 


The pages of Zhe Englishman during the last hundred vears are a 
mirror of the thcughts and events of that important period in the history 
of India. It is a strikirg circumstance that you attain your centenary 
when India has >assed through the open gates and is travelling along the 
road to full parcnership within the Empire. Never was there a period 
when India stood more in need of a powerful and independent Press, 
prepared to criticize fearlessly when there is occasion, yet equally ready to 
lend influential support when there is justification. Zhe Hnglishman has 
the courage of :ts convictions, and therefore carries authority even with 
those who differ from its conclusions and yet appreciate honesty of purpose 
and calmness of judgment. 

I trust that the traditions of the hundred-year-old Englishrian will be 
maintained throughout its existence with all their accustomed vigour, and 
that it will continue its efforts to promote true and hearty co-operation 
between British and Indian in pursuit of their common object—the wel-` 
fare and happiness of India. 


Mr. Montagu, the then Secretary of State, who has 
had no severer opponent and critic than The Englishman, 
put aside personal feelings’ that were natural, and wrote : 

I reflect that since the cevelopment of free institutions in India owes so 


immeasurable a debt to the newspaper Press, the centenary of the oldest 
existing daily paper in that country is an event of profound irterest, call- 
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ing on general grounds for congratulation. In the hope that a word from 
m2-.n such circumstances may help to promote the union and goodwill 
for which H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught pleaded in India, and so soften 
polisical acerbities, I write these lines. I can hope that now the reforms 
are in being it will be recognized to be the duty of European and Indian 
alikz to promote their success. I earnestly trust that in the second 
century on which it is entering Zhe Englishman will use its enterprise and 
influence with increasing determination to promote in every possible way 
the co-operation between the Indian and European communities on which 
tke future of the country so largely depends. 


There were many other messages. Evefy living ex- 
Viceroy and every living ex-Secretary of State ‘with the 
exception of Lord Morley) sent cordial and generous 
congratulations. But I cannot trespass upon the space of ~ 
this Review to quote them here. Pe 

Coming, as The Englishman's centenary did, at a time 
wken India is entering upon a new era of political develop- 
ment, it is only natural that the thoughts of statesmen 
charged with her destinies should dwell upon the influence 
cf the Press and its attitude towards these vast political 
changes. India, from being a dependency ruled by a 
highly efficient bureaucracy, has broken with a century of 
tradition and embarked upon the high road that will lead 
her sooner or later, if it be trodden with care and loyalty, 
to be a self-governing dominion of the Empire. No 
greater ambition could be set before a people to be ac- 
cepted or refused. And no more difficult a course could 
be set before a people whose faiths and ideals are so alien 
from our own, and whose standards of civilization and 
culture and freedom are so different. But if the conception © 
of loyalty and freedom that informs the greatest of India’s 
scns—men like the late Mr. Goakhale and like Mr- 
Szinivasa Shastri, who now wears his mantle, and like Lord 
Sinha, and many others that come to mind—be true of the 
seople collectively, the task will nct be impossible of 
tulilment. It is because the people of India are as yet an 
unknown quantity in politics, as, indeed, in other things, 
that most of the important Anglo-Indian journals have 
opposed Lord Chelmsford’s and Mr. Montagu’s scheme of 
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reforms as premature, dangerous, and unwise. Events that 
have dccurred since its inception can scarcely be expected 
to remove those doubts. But the reforms are now an 
accomplished fact, ard nothing has so clearly demonstrated 
the loyalty of the Aaglo-Indian Press to their principles 
and ideals as the careful anc earnest way in which 
practically all the imaortant newspapers are trying to help 
the new governments towards success. Whether they will 
achieve it is for tiem to show, not only now, when 
moderates are in possession of the power, but later when, 
maybe, the turn of tae extremists will come. But of one 
thing all may be sure—namely, the hearty and steady 
endeavour of the Aaglo-Indian Press to promote and to 
keep that atmosphere of cordial co-operation between the 
British and the Incian peoples without which progress, 
political, commercial, or social, is impossible. No one can 
have been in India long without realizing her vast possi- 
bilities. Her mineral wealth has scarcely yet been 
scratched. Within ner own irontiers she can grow or 
mine, and some day manufacture, all that man may, want 
in peace or in war. The goldea keys of educaticn have as 
yet opened the minds of only an infinitesimal proportion of 
her hundreds of millions of people. Let us hope that 
when education has done its work and the sun shines-on 
the fuil noon of Indie’s mighty possibilities, they will not be 
frittered away by the fruitless wrangling that has made a 
tragedy of the untctored democracy of China and has 
turned the institutions of democracy planted in the unsuit- 
- able and unprepared soil of Persia into a pathetic farce. 
> So appalling a tragecy in India can only be averted if her 

resporsible citizens make sure <o-day that the foundations 

of democracy are solidly and truly built. And in that task 

the Press of India, English as well as vernacular, must play 

a great part. Splendid as ere the prospects of other 

indust-ies and professions, the prospects of the Press are 

no less alluring. Thə great Anglo-Indian journals of to- 

day are well equipped with mocern plant for the future. 
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The old hand-presses and flat-bed machines, with their 
limated output, have given way to rotary presses more able 
to meet the large circulations that the growth of education 
anc the increase of commerce and industry are ringing. 
The hunger for news of the outer world is more fully 
sat.shed, A dozen years ago a column, or very little more, 
would contain the whole of Reuter’s foreign cables. To- 
daz a whole page barely suffices, and, in addition, Zhe 
Lr glishman has acquired the rights for India pf 7 4e Temes 
cable service, supplied by brilliant correspondents in every 
pa't of the world. This is one of the many effective 
agencies at work to-day in the political education of India, 
br nging to her people and to the thousands of B-.tons who 
are helping them to work out their destiny a fuller know- 
lecge of the outside world, and especially of shat great 
Empire to whose free citizenship they aspire. 

A hundred years of alternating peace and strif2, famine 
and prosperity, have passed away. It is too muca to hope 
fo- the years of the new dispensation nothing but peace 
ard prosperity. Already it is too clear that tne future 
nclds for Englishmen and Indians alike difficult problems. 
Bat the more we try—and the Press is the greatest agency 
fo- trying—to understand one another’s point 0: view, the 
more easy we shall find the solution. And if a: times we 
mast differ, let it be in.the spirit of true journalism, “as 
gentlemen, with tolerance and charity.” 
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EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


EDUCATIONAL PRCBLEMS IN INDIA 
(Specerlly contribured from India) 


Tue educational proslems of Irdia are manifold, and extend 
from the instruction of infants to pcst-graduate teaching 
and research. . Since the begirning of the current year it 
may be said that these problems have assumed magnified 
proportions owing to the advent of the Reforms. India is 
no longer to be bureaucratically governed. The millions of 
her populaczion are henceforward to >articipate in a form of 
constitutional goverrment. Under this form of govern- 
ment the e-ectoral basis is greatly broadened; a dyarchical 
system entrusts certa n branches of administration to Minis- 
ters responsible to popular assemblies; and, even in those 
branches which still remain the care of the bureaucracy, 
money-votes are largely deper.dent on the will of those 
assemblies, while the highest posts in the official hierarchy 
have been thrown more widely opea than formerly to 
Indians. , 

This being so, the intelligence of the masses and an 
ordered ard well-balanced system of public instruction 
become of vital importance. Before a special enquiry is 
made into the circumstances which characterize any particu- 
lar section of the educational organization, it is necessary 
to grasp four facts which condition the examination of 
every part of the problem and which will at once throw 

*detailed criticism inta proper perspective. 

First, according td the census cf i911, no less than 
94 per cent of the papulation is illiterate; and, according to 
the latest figures, oniy 3°36 pe: cent. of the population is 
under any form of instruction. 

Second, such education as exists is mainly among the 
male sex ; an insignificant fraction of the female population 
is literate, and only 1°15 per cent. of it is under instruction. 
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Third, the proportion of males undergoing higher educa- 
tion in English high schools and colleges equals, or even 
exceeds, what is to be found in most civilized countries. 
This is remarkable in a- country where the educational 
figures alone point to a backward state of development ; 
the contrast between the numbers in higher and those in 
elementary education gives food for most serious reflection. 

fourth, the higher education imparted is in the main 
literary. There are 66,000 students in colleggs ; 57,500 of 
these are in arts or law colleges; medicine claims nearly 
3,500, teaching 1,000;*the small remainder are divided 
between engineering, agricultural, veterinary, commercial, 
and forestry colleges. Again, those studying in vocational 
schools (including schools for training teachers, schools of 
art and law and medical schools) are to those in ordinary 
literary secondary schools as one to ten. 

The condition of things thus created was tersely described 
in the last. ‘‘ Quinquennial Review on the Progress of Edu- 
cation in India”: “A middle class widely instructed in 
those arts which qualify for the learned professions ; a pro- 
letariat of which only a fraction is literate; a whole sex 
almost totally devoid of any education whatever.” 

When we turn to elementary education, we find that there 
are over 155,000 schools. But these contain only slightly 
over six million pupils. The comparatively small enrolment 
is due toa variety of causes—the scattered distribution of 
the 536,000 villages contained in British India, sometimes 
the poor qualifications of teachers, sometimes the lukewarm- 
ness, not yet wholly disappeared, of the parents. Ina few. 
of the Indian States, notably Baroda, there is compulsion., 
In 1911 the late Mr. Gokhale introduced a private Bill for 
compulsion in British India. The view taken by Govern- 
ment was that there had been no popular demand for such 
a measure, and that, on the other hand, there was much 
official and non-official opposition to it. The Bill was 
rejected by a large majority in the Legislative Council. 
But Government declared its readiness to consider local 
Bills. Such local Bills have now been passed in most 
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provinces. But they leave the adoption of compulsion to 
local option ; in mcst cases they apply only te municipal 
areas; and they heve hitherto had only an infinitesimal 
effect. The dead weight of illiteracy needs other levers, 
besides legiskation, zo move it. There is need of money 
and of trained teachers. The caste system in some localities 
still retards progress. Above all, between 7o and 80 
per cent. of the population live by agriculture; the want of 
educétion is pot obv.ous to the smaller ryo¢ or day labourer ; 
while the want of youthful labour in the busy seasons for 
the tending of cattle etc. is insistent. 
It is somet:mes asserted that the effect produced on indi- 
vidual pupils by tke system of elementary education is 
evanescent. Other critics assert that even the simple ver- 
nacular instrtction given in primary schools unfits the boy 
for pursuing his hereditary profession of agriculture, weakens 
his physique, and sets him longing for a sedentary tife. It 
is tru that the length of schcol life for the ordinary pupil 
is probably less than four years; and it has been calculated 
that z9 per cent. of :he ex-purils slide back into illiteracy 
within five years of their leaving the elementary. school. 
But either view, in its extreme form, is erroneous—the 
latter especially so. The serious question, however, arises, 
whether a vccationel turn could be given to elementary 
educazion which would reconcile the parent to a continuance 
of his children’s scaooling beyond the age when they 
become usefu. in th= fields. The possibility of this was 
recently explored by a Ccmmission sent by certain Mission 
bodies in connection with the education of the Indian ` 
_ Christian communitr. Central vocational schools were 
advocated. Here azain the problem is largely one of 
funds. i | 
Secondary education suffers from a plethora of cheap 
private schools, lack >f trained teachers, cramming, an over- 
literary curricalum, and a soul-destroying examination at 
the close. These infuences, of course, operate with varying 
force in different parts of the country. They are most in 
evidence in Bengal. The effect of the decision made during 
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the first half of the nineteenth century, that efforts should 
be concentrated on Western learning, has, on the whole, 
beer: beneficial. But some troublesome problems have 
been raised.. Naturally, the staff employed has more and 
more come to be Indian. Many of the teachers find 
difficulty in entering into tne spirit of the subjects they are 
expected to teach. In the high schools, less than 10,000 
teachers are trained out of a total of over 30,000. The 
examinations are held on a gigantic scale, which enforces 
mechanical methods on the examiner, and encourages 
defective methods of teaching and learning: The lower 
classes of the colleges become thronged with unfit students 
whe drop off before the degree-stage is reached, but not 
befere their presence has resulted in sensible lowering of 
standards and embarrassment to conscientious teachers. 

Sir Michael Sadler's Commission has dealt exhaustively | 
with the defects of secondary and University education in 
Bengal. Those defects probably appear in the most aggra- 
vated form in that Presidency. But they are more or less 
reflected elsewhere; and the Government of the United 
Provinces, under the enlightened guidance of Sir Harcourt 
Buter, is adopting the main recommendations of the Com- 
mission’s Report with erthusiasm. The first problem is 
the reduction of the size of the existing Universities by the 
creation cf new centres of more manageable dimensions, 
where local interest can be aroused. The second is the 
rearrangement of the governing bodies of the University 
in such a manner as to give freer play to the academic 
element. The third, and perhaps the most important, is the 
relegation of the lower collegiate classes to their proper 
place—the secondary schcol. Then follow numerous other 
problems connected with tuition, examinations, residence, etc. 

Then again comes the important question of giving a 
more practical turn to secondary studies, in order to divest 
some of the students from the purely literary course (for 
which they are often ill-fitted) to more congenial and 
lucrative employment following on instruction given in the 
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technical and professiona. colleges and institutions. Medical 
and engineer:ng colkeges indeed are full; ard there is need 
for an extension of the facilities for medical training. But 
industrial training somewhat legs; the chances of profitable 
work are precarious in a country where industrial develop- 
ment is still imperfect. 

If education is recarded according to the classes who are 
undergoing it, or should be undergoing it, the most pressing 
matter is clearly the education of girls, which, as has some- 
times been  ointec out, is still a social rather than an 
educational poblem Irterest, tog, is being evinced in the 
education of zhe ad.lt—a question which gains greatly in 
importance bv the acvent of retorms. The education of the 
Indian army is being vigorously organized. The education 
of the European anc Anglo-Indian population has its own 
difficulties. 

The complex nature of the questions which await solution 
by the Ministers (to whom education is,now ertrusted) is 
apparent. The difficulties are accentuated by various 
circumstances. Inda spends no inconsiderable portion of 
her revenue cn Education. Bat the whole budget is small 
for the size of the country ; and finance forms the greatest 
stumbling-blozk. Ir a land of various races and creeds 
the straightforward problems are complicated by important 
issues arising out of zhe language (or the medium of instruc- 
tion) to be used in schools, out of the thorny subject of 
religious instruction, out of the conflicting interests of 
different sections of the population. Educational questions 
are often treated from a politizal point of view; and the 
non-co-operat.on mcvement hes just shown how ready is 
the politician xo dive-t (though on this occasion he has been 
in the main unsuccessful) the energies of boys from study to 
the excitements of public meetings, processions and picket- 
ing. Solid progress has been made. Fifty years ago, the 
number of thase under instruction in India was less than 
two millions. To-day it exceeds eight millions. But new 
problems are emerging, and a general quickening is 
demanded by the corstituzional. changes. 
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COMMERCIAL SECTION 


THE COMMERCIAL FUTURE OF CHINA 


A New Power ror Goon at WorK—BANKERS AND MERCHANTS 
By T. Bowen PARTINGTON 


CHINA to-day is attracting more attention than any other 
country in the world. {n political circles she has recently 
been the subject of discussions in Washington between 
Cabinet officers of World Power governments. 

In commercial circles she is also under consideration, 
and is regarded to-day as one of the great industrial nations 
of the future. Nature has endowed her with almost incon- 
ceivable riches in minerals and metals. Her coal and iron 
supplies exceed those of any other part of the world, and 
her deposits of antimony, copper, and tin are prodigious. 
Within the past ten years the development of her steel 
industry has been remarkable. Great textile mills, flour 
mills, and other varied industries, have been developed, 
anc her transportation systems, woefully lacking in extent 
anc. effectiveness, are being improved. 

More and more the masses of the people are being 
brought into contact with the current of progress, and they 
are being educated to need things from the West. Out 
of the old China there has come a new China, and the 
differentiation between the new and the old is in the 
receptivity of the new as contrasted with the self-sufficiency 
of the old. All of China to-day is receptive, with its face 
to zhe future and away from the past, ready to take advan- 
tage of all that the West and modern civilization has to 
offer. And the thing to be noted is that China has no old 
machinery or ideas in a modern industrial and commercial 
sense to scrap. It starts in to-day where we are, and is in 
a position to take the best we have. And, it may be noted, 
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that what China takes to-day will in a measure determine 
what she will want #o-morrow. 

But it is not my intention in this article to deal with 
China as a great commercial fizld. It is to be hoped that 
the rzader will adm:t this. The thing which is occupying 
the minds of commercial men to-day, men who have this 
great faith ir the enormous possibilities of China, is as to 
-whether there is amy powerful influence at work in China 
to-day, as opposed -o the mercenary war lords, which will 
be able materially so assist ir -he bringing about of the 
realization o™ the developmen: of China's possibilities 
referred tc above. | 

Even as I write these lines China is in the throes of civil 
war, and the stage is all set ~o- the play which will show 
once again the rival military factions in collision . . . with 
the object, not of bringing atout any further good in the 
country, but rather satisfying thar own greed. There was 
a time, not long azo in Chinese histgry, when such a 
collision would have had far-reaching effects. Eut to-day, 
even when it comes, it first Jeaves the commercial and 
agricultural classes untouched. If anything they resent it 
- all, and because of tnis resentment the commercial class in 
Chine has now banded itself together to oppose the military 
party in every possible way, ard it is in this party, consist- 
ing o> bankers and merchants, that one sees the new power 
for good. They redresent to-day all that is good—nay, 
even the best—in China. They are well educated, high 
principled, and ther are coming to the fore. What is 
more, and . . . whai is the all-important thing in China, 
is that they have the money. This money they are deter- 
mined to witithold rom the militarists, who will thus be 
helpless, inasmuch as they will. have neither the money 
with which to pay tleir riff-raff cf a soldiery, nor will they 
have the wherewitLal with which to procure arms. and 
ammunition. 

This new power was eviderily recognized and believed 
in by Sir Charles Addis, K.c.m.c-, Chairman of the Hong 
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Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation when he was in 
China just a few weeks ago. He was summoned to Genoa 
directly he returned from China, and referring to the 
threatened civil war there stated : 


“The gravity of the political situaticn was is exaggerated. 
No ground for quarrel between North and South China 
existed.... China always emerged from such vicissitudes 
as a homogeneous nation, and would doubtless do so again. 
The only obstacle to union was the military governors, who 
usurped the power of the Government, diverted the State 
revenues to their own use, and otherwise oppressed the 
people, BUT THERE WERE SIGNS THAT THE PEOPLE WERE 
GROWING RESTIVE AND COMBINING AGA:NST THIS MILITARY 
DESPOTISM. © 


This is the new power which will prove China’s salvation 
and bring about that great development which will place 
China at the head of the commercial countries of the world. 


For the development of any country money is a necessity, 
and China is no exception. Again and again enormous 
loans have been made, the money for which should have 
gone to developing the country. Iastead of that, the 
military politicians of China have plaved the lowest type 
of political game with public finance, and have consequently 
robbed the Chinese of the respect they rightfully deserve 
from their contemporaries. The financial maladministration 
of the country has been repeatedly aad rightly described 
as China’s most serious Government allment. It has been 
considered by many to be the least susceptible to treatment. 
[t is an ague which has’ penetrated the Chinese body politic 
and has brought on a palsy more dangerous either than the. 
canker of the Tuchunate (the corrupt governors) or the 
elephantiasis of inflated militarism. But it has been learned 
by this time that China’s healing must come from within— 
which is true of any nation—althougk the process may be 
greatly stimulated by sympathetic circumstances. And it 
is the bankers and merchants who have set about this work 
of healing. 
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China’s ancient dynasties achered firmly to the principle 
of paying as chey went, knowing no other. Money for any 
scheme of statecraft, ‘military campaign, imperial luxury, or 
work of construction, was levied and got in hand .. . then 
spent. Only in the degenera:e days of the Manchus did 
rulers and chamberlains of the 2xchequer learn the Western 
convenience of governmental loans and bond issues. This 
modern convenience became, as many others to the un- 
sophisticated Orienta’, a vice. 

Like an opiate prcviding the delusion of strength without 
nourishment, it came to be the reliance of the Manchu 
house, and when withheld at the critical moment, became 
one of the fac:ors in the Imper.al downfall. 

Thus we find to-day, in the eleventh year of the Repub- 
lic, that China is mortgaged to foreign interests to the sum 
of approximately 60c,900,000 dollars, and to its own people, 
through domestic bcnd issues, to the sum of 300,000,090 
Mexican dollars. ) e 

The blame is with the Government. Not only have no 
reserves beer laid ip to meet this immense burden of 
liabilities, but the various departments have been spending 
more than their incone. The Government has only four 
ways of securing fuads—taxat on and revenues ; currency 
inflation throuzh witLdrawal of specie deposited as security 
for bank notes of tke banks which the Government may 
control, or the unsecured issve of such notes; and loan 

be rdand Treasury fromissory-note issues. 

As to the first, tax2s of every possible form have already 
been imposed to the limit of -he Government’s deficient 
eability of enforcement. The Chinese people, in spite of 
their docility, will orly endure a certain amount of taxa- 
tion, and it is exceecingly difficult to subject them to any 
levy which has: no precedent. Further, things have been 
made more difficult for the Peking Government by the 
actions of the many military leaders scattered about who 
have, in recent years, acquired the habit of retaining for 
their own purposes sich portioas of the tax levies as they 
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consider they require, and remitting the balance, if any, to 
the hungry Treasury in Peking. This is the true source of 
China’s weakness, and this removed, then there is nothing 
but prosperity, commercial and otherwise, for the country 
and the people, fọr the tens of thousands of dollars which 
yearly have been wasted in futile military expeditions and 
the like, to satisfy simply the greed of some particular mili- 
tary clique, will then be spent not only in assisting China to 
discharge her financial obligations to other countries, but 
will also be used to the building up of the commercial life 
of the country and the development of the resources of 
China, which, when properly developed, will make her the 
greatest industrial country in the world and, incidentally, 
one of the wealthiest. 

The Consortium has done good. By the Consortium 
embargo the Chinese Government is cut off from its profli- 
gaze diet of foreign gold. Immediately the question arises 
as to where China is to turn. There are, of course, outside 
tae Consortium, banks and co-operations which might loan 
money. But these latter ones are wary . . . they fear to 
tread the paths that even the great London-Paris-New 
York-Tokyo financial pool will not walk. Thus the mili- 
tarists, the party which has been checking the commercial 
progress of the country, finds itself blocked. For without 
money they are unable to get the hired mercenaries to fight 
for them. With the average Chinese soldier of to-day 
loyalty is a thing unknown. He fights for the one who will 
pay him the most. I have seen myself in China, two con- 
flicting armies meet on the field of battle, and after a 
leagthy conversation one army has stepped over to the side 
of the other on the promise of better pay ! ° 

And at this critical time there has stepped into the arena 
the very party which is going to effect the salvation of the 
country. This consists of the bankers and merchants. 
They have money .. . lots of it, too... and they are 
willing to loan it to the Government, but they are going to 
have the supervision of its expenditure. For they all of 
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‘them believe that tte Chinese nation is fully able to support 
itself ; that its financial difficulties are due to the maladminis- 
: tration and not to poverty. They believe that they can 
place the finances sf China on so sound a basis that not 
even a certain amount of unavoidable political unrest will 
greatly impam the Treasury’s credit. 

For what China is able to do, when there is proper 
supervision, is seer in the latest return for the Chinese 
Maritime Customs end the Salt Gabelle. The yield of the 
former for 1921 is a record, and there is an enormous 
surplus even when all obligation secured on the customs 
have been met, and there is a tremendous yield also from 
the Salt Gabelle. It is as Sir Charles Addis stated the 
other day, that given stable Government “ the trade possi- 
bilities would be infir:te.” Eves the railways show a surplus 
again. ae 

The doctrine of this grouo is that the Chinese are fully 
able to finance their Government, provided that the reforms 
are carried out and guarantees given which are necessary 
to create public confalence. They are determined that no 
great quantity of soreign gold shall come into China 
immediately. And :ìey have organized for an active and 
leading part in the: Governmental finance. They are 
confident of the abiity of the Chinese to finance China, 
and even provide for its macerial progress when the confi- 
dence of the investizg public has been gained, and this 
confidence they are out to get. At the same time they 
realize that this progress can be very much more rapid if 
assisted by foreign money, lent in the spizit of friendly 
commercialism and sntrammelled by political influences. 
| "They desire friendly relations with the foreign bankers, 
and kope for their co-operation in developing China's 
resources. 

The spirit of these men, newly class-conscious and 
awakened to their responsibility toward the salvation of 
the nation as well as zhe profection of their own interests, 
inspires admiration. If it be true and continue true, that 
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the people are with them, they are bound to win—not 
perhaps entirely according to programme—but none the 
less certainly. There is one thing against which they have 
to guard and that is the poison of success, which has thus 
far made every reform movement in China wellnigh as 
arrogant and intolerant as the rotten officialdom which it 
has sought to purify. 

If the bankers wish to build upon the sound basis of 
popular support a permanent institution for the encourage- 
ment of progress they must avoid every semblance of 
plutocracy, which, although it might be” more mathe- 
matically honest, would be as detestable to the Chinese 
masses as is the present corrupt mandarinocracy. 

In conclusion it would be good to quote the closing 
words of the Shanghai memorandum, which will itself go 
down in the documentary history of the nation, but the last 
paragraphs of which deserve to be taught to every class in 
civil government.as an example of the taking to task of a 
degenerate administration by a group of indignant and 
determined citizens: 


“The above-mentioned plans, although common and 
simple, are the only means of saving the situation. If the 
Government treats these suggestions as a scrap of paper, 
the people will refuse to allow the drainage of their limited 
sources of capital to pay meaningless expenses. If the 
Government tries to raise domestic loans to relieve itself, 
failure will be certain. The banks, to protect their business, 
cannot but make known to the public the kinds of loans 
they will float or refuse to float. If the banks decline to 
taze up a loan proposition, merchants will not dare to do 
so. The confusion of the currency system seriously 
concerns the financial class. The banks, for the sake of» 
protection, may be forced to resort to yet further means 
to wake up the Government. In such case it will be 
impossible for the Government to secure money for them.” 


The bankers further add: 


‘That foreign loans have a tremendous effect upon the 
finances of the country. Though it is recognized that in 
the building up of industries and carrying out of reforms 
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foreign loans are ind_spensable, the Government shall not in 
the least disregard the financial interests of the nation, and 
shall not get foreigr loans as give the nation temporary 
relief, but lead it to cestruction. We, the Chinese bankers, 
demand that we be ellowed to take part in the discussion of 
the advantages and disadvartages of any proposed financial 
move which concerms the nation before the Government 
comes to decision.” 


China is a country of unlimited possibilities and is on the 
way to the realizatioa of these at a great pace. And if the 
reader is somewhat sceptical of this and points to the dis- 
order being, and likey to be, a great bar to commercial pro- 
gress, let him be warned against falling into that very 
common error so mzy critics of China commit. That is 
the Westerner’s “ingrained habit” of envisaging the facts 
and phenomena of Chinese development, since the revolu- 
tionary transaction of 1911-12, in terms of purely European 
thought and achievement. 

An historical chanze, as pregnant in its ultimate signif- 
cance as the French Revolution, takes place in China, and, 

‘because it goes to- the roots of national life, disarrays 
necessarily and profozndly the work of government for less 
than a decade ; and tze impatient European fastens on the 
facts of disord2r—the mark anc proof of the reality of the 
change—and forthwch attempts what a great political 
thinker has declared to ke an impossibility: he indicts a 
nation for its alleged incapacity and convicts the Chinese of 
racial unfitness to govern themselves and make any material 
progress. The vice of muca of the current foreign 
criticism and meditations on China to-day is that they are 

ejJudged from the standpoin: af developed institutions in 
Europe and America with their growth of centuries. 

Considering the basic soundness of her social and eco- 
nomic structure, the czaracter of her great population, her 
varied climate and przducss, and the almost fabulous riches 
of her mines, there is no more alluring field in the world 
than China. What s wanted, however, is a more wide- 
spread interes: in fcreign affairs and foreign countries, 
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especially China, and a generally more sympathetic attitude 
on the part of British capitalists, merchants, and manu- 
facturers, both individual and corporate, toward the world 
lying outside the confines of our Empire. If Great Britain 
world but capitalize the good-will that China bears for it 
and all things British it would find in the Far Eastern 
Republic the greatest opportunities in the history of com- 
merce between nations. 


March, 1922. 


4€8 
ARTS AND CRAFTS SECTION 


THE BURMESE CRaFTSMAN AND HIS WORK 
By H. B. HOLME 


(Director cf Industries, Burma) 


Ever since the British cccupation spasmodic efforts have 
been made tp assis and keep alive Burman art, but the 
efforts have been fitul and have depended to a great extent 
on the indiv:dual eforts of certain officers. When these 
officers have been on leave or have retired the efforts 
ceased. It must be remembered that the homes of many 
of these arts are far away in the interior, and even the resi- 
dents of the coastwise towns and certainly the casual 
tourists had no opportun ty o? obtaining craft-ware except 
through friends and after long delays. The craft workers 
were poor and required advances or Joans to purchase 
material before they could commence work, and even the 
more affluent needed to sel one piece before they could 
commence a second. A necessary consequence of this was 
that with many workers tLe craft is a secondary occupation, 
subsidiary to agricu ture or petty trading, and the workers 
are not infrequently whoľy in the hands of financiers. In 
just a few cases the dest workers came under the protection 
of patrons, mostly 2uropeans, who purchased the whole 
output or found a market for it among their friends. The 
transfer or retiremeat of such a patron might leave the 
craftsman to fall back inzo his old position, though fre- 
quently he would make a morth’s journey to find his old 
patron when he hed articles to dispose of or was in 
difficulty. | 

It is worth while remem berirg that in many parts of the 
remoter confines of Burma the followers of some crafts are 
still a living part of the naciana. economy. That is to say, 
they supply the neigabouraood with necessary utensils and 
they are thus an incispersadle cog in the machine. We 
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are so accustomed to go to the nearest shop to buy a cup 
and saucer, a water-jug, a glass, a broom, or a garden 
space, that we never stop to think of the elaborate system 
of manufacturers, travellers, wholesalers and distributors 
necessary in order to put down in one small village shop 
things manufactured in the farthest towns of the United 
Kingdom, or in America or other foreign countries. We 
have to envisage a very much more primitive state of affairs 
in order to realize a craftsman in his real element. Such 
primitive conditions still exist in many parts of the East. 
The rice for daily food is husked in a home-made mill ; the 
shozs are made by a local cobbler ; the women of the village 
spin and weave, and in some places grow the silk for the 
skirts of men and women. Sufficient cotton is saved to 
provide seed and to furnish yarn and cloth to clothe the 
household. Food is cooked and water carried in pots made 
locally all over the province. Drinking-cups are provided 
by the lacquer workers, if something more elaborate than a 
half cocoanut shell is required. Almost every man, woman, 
and child can weave mats and baskets, and there is in most 
neighbourhoods a blacksmith who can make agricultural 
implements, including “ Dahs,” the indispensable knife- 
hatchet of the jungle-dweller. Here, therefore, the metier 
of the craftsman is to supply himself or his neighbours with 
something vitally necessary in their every-day life. For 
the most part they are not the leisurely followers of a 
hobby or the difficult devotees of an art. 

And even in the more sophisticated parts of Burma the 
advent of the enamel tin cup and the galvanized bucket, 
the kerosene oil tin, Manchester cottons and Japanese silks, 
is sufficiently recent for the older makers of the supplanted 
indigenous article to remember the time when the bulk of 
their market was purely local for utility articles. Even in 
the more purely artistic and luxury occupations, such as 
si ver-work, ivory-carving and wood-carving, the native 
craftsman has suffered from’ the competition of cheaper 
machine-made stuff from Europe and Japan. Nowadays 
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electro-plate and eluminium-ware is frequently used in 
remote parts for religious dedicatiors where formerly 
lacquer-ware baske:-ware, or silver-ware alone could have 
been procured. Tte goldsmizh, too, in a primitive state 
of society is sometiing of a banker. Surplus revenue is 
mostly turned into articles of jewellery, which again, in 
times of stress, are fawned to the goldsmith or sold outright . 
to him. Such crude jewellery mostly changes hands by 
weight, little, being allowed for workmanship. It is fre- 
quently brok2n up and made again into new ornaments, 
thus ensuring“ fairly regular employment for the gold and 
silversmiths, With the advent of banks and the spread 


-of commerce this part of the goldsmiths work dwindles, 


but he finds compe sation in the demand for higher-class 
ornaments and jewelery calling for more skill—a demand 
which follows on the raising of the standard of living. 
Conditions, theresore, have been operating against the 
hand workers of Burna for at least two generations. Many 
of them besides the goldsmitks have met the altered state 
of affairs, perhaps unconsciously, by substituting higher- 
class luxury articles for the cheaper and cruder utility 
articles previously made. Ths market for much of this 
has been among Evropeans, or among the Burman and 
Indian population wLo have attained a higher standard of 
living and whose tastes hav2 become to some extent 
Europeanized. Ths is, perkaps, most marked in the 
matter of furniture and house furnishings. In the older 
Burman house furniture in our sense hardly existed. At 
the present time tasles and chairs, and bedsteads and 
bookcases, are almost universal. It speaks very highly 
for the craft-worker of Burma, firstly, that his original 
“utility ” articles wer2 so artistic as to attract buyers who 
used them only as œnaments, and, secondly, that he has 
so readily adapted Hs craft tc the production of articles 
not only artistic but aseful in a civilization so different to 


- that in which he was trained. 


To help him in ths transition, no instizution has played 
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so important'a part as the Art and Craft Exhibitions held 
annually. in Rangoon for upwards of twenty years. For 
sone years, also, competitions have been organized in. 
connection with this exhibition, and small mọney prizes 
and medals and diplomas have been awarded by Govern- 
ment. The exhibition, like Topsy, ‘just growed.” It 
kas no charter nor legal origin, but the privilege of dis- 
playing a medal won at the Exhibition, or the right to put 
cver the small jungle workshop “Firšt Grade Craftsman 
at the Government Exhibition,” has probably done more 
tœ keep alive and improve the indigenous arts of Burma 
than anything else. Another important function of the 
Exhibition was that it became really a Trade Fair, and 
ths was the only time in the year when a large part of 
the buying public could come in direct contact with the 
acrual makers of the articles. But the Exhibition only 
lasted a week, and at other times of the year would-be 
purchasers could only get things through friends up-country. 
A: the end of the week, toc, the workers would often sell 
cfi the rest of their stock at a loss to dealers or others 
ra her than cart it back up-country, and their net advantage 
wes thus minimized. 

But gradually the individuality and charm of Burmese 
wcrk was becoming known outside Burma, and at the 
British Industries Fair of 1920 an attempt was made to 
find a wider outlet. The few articles sent attracted. very 
favourable attention, but unfortunately it was atime of 
ve-y high rupee exchange which had fallen before the 
goods could be delivered, and the sterling prices quoted 
proved too low. There was also difficulty in getting the 
mzkers to fill the contracts within the stipulated time. 
Hence no appearance was made at the Fair of 1921, 
theugh several of those who had been attracted in 1920 
mede enquiries. 

In the spring of 1921 the new Department of Industries 
was started, and as regards Arts and Crafts its first 
activities were directed to establishing a Depot in Rangoon 
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for the sale of Arts and Craft war2. The Depot was opened 
in the beginning of May in a large room adjoining the 
office of the Director of Industries which is in the heart ot 
the businegs part o: the town. From the start it was 
realized that to treat # as a samole-room or museum simply 
for the booking of orders would render the whole scheme 
nugatory, for the baying public are largely tourists or 
casual visitors to Rangoon who simply do not buy unless 
they can get the thiħgs at once. They have no opportunity 
themselves to go to tie makers, nor are they as a rule long 
enough in Rangoon te wait while the.things are ordered from 
up-country. There 5 also a considerable number of cases 
where people will bry on the spur of the moment but will 
not be bothered to order and wait. Lastly, with craft- 
workers repetitions are not always successful or exact 
replicas, and people will buy an actual article which they 
like, but will not order one like it for fear of getting some- 
thing not so pleasing 

Equally, it was imoracticable to ask the workers to put 
their goods on comm ssion sale. Most of them are exceed- 
ingly poor and cannct afford tc lay out their little money. 
Often they have to borrow to buy raw materials and to live 
while articles are beimg made. If not sold at once, they are 
required to deposit the made ariicles with the money-lender 
or to sell them to Hm at a reduced price in order to get 
further advances, and this they cannot do if the articles are 
sent to Rangoon fcr sale on commission. The Burma _ 
Government therefor2 generously agreed to advance a sum 
of Rs. 20,000 (£1,333) to enable the Depot to purchase 
goods outright from the makers. The cost of packing, 
“freight, etc., to Ranzoon, if any, was added, and then a 
further 1 anna in th rupee (€4+ per cent.) was added to 
cover the cost of running the Depot. 

The success of this experimeat was most striking. Sales 
in June amounted to Rs. 2,000, and they increased roughly 
by Rs. 1,000 a morth up to the end of the year. The 
whole capital was turned over in about six months, and at 
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the end of the year Government increased the advance to 
Rs. 50,000 (£3,333). It took some time for the workers 
to realize the advantages of the Depot, and as no advertis- 
ing was done the general public did not immediately 
become aware of the existeace of the Depot. Gradually, 
however, these initial difficulties were overcome, and it is 
already possible to appreciate the many ways in which such 
a Depot can be of use. s 

The first of these in importance consists În improving 
the standard of work. Some of the best craftsmen had 
taken entirely to other occuations. One reason was that 
during the war no tourists came and the residents were not 
spending money, either because money was tight or because 
they were not going on leave to Europe, or because trans- 
port on the high seas was difficult. But a more cogent 
reason was that the dealers would not pay for good work. 
They seemed to prefer a quantity of cheap stuff of Burmese 
character, but poor workmanship on which they could 
make high profits. The cost of living had gone up enor- 
mously, and a rate of remuneration which formerly kept 
a worker in comfort no Ionger sufficed to keep him 
alive. He found that he must increase his output or 
charge more for his work. ‘When the latter was impossible, 
he either skimped his work so as to increase his output or 
simply took up another occupation. This in Burma is 
easy and is frequently done. The real artist who took 
a pride in his work would not produce the inferior stuff, 
and so the ranks were thinned by the loss largely of the 
more conscientious artists. Several of these have now 
gladly taken up the work again because the Depot has not 
been afraid to let it be known that a better price will be 
paid for better work. In this respect the Depot has 
attempted to get the workers to price their own articles. 
It does not bargain with them. It says, “ We want you to 
get a fair remuneration. You,know best what that is, but 
you should remember that if you ask too much no one will 
buy your things, and you will not get any more orders.” 
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On the whole this hes worked extremely well. There i: 


competition among workers, and if a man has placed toi 
high a price om an ar-icle, he hes.been told when he came 
again that nothing mare could be bought as his prices wert 
so high or the work so indifferent that no one had beer 
found to buy the things bought from him before. Advice 
is given to then not :> ask too much, and of ‘course in the 
last resort the Depo: can and simply does refuse to buy 
things because it feels that they cannot be disposed of. 
The second great use of such a Depot is to provide’ 
continuing merket taroughout the year. It has alre 
been noticed that tke annual exhibition was of us 
bringing the up-counzry maker into direct contact witt 
larger buying public =f Rangooa, and this Depot has m: 
this market ccntinuoms throughout the year. Many of t 
Burmese cottage-crais are seasonal occupations. This ; 
either because one-Falf of the year is. very wet and the 
other very dry, and some trades can only be plied either ir 
the wet or tke dry season, or because the worker is n 
agriculturist frst anj a craftsman second. In the le 
case he goes to his nelds as soon as the rain breaks 
will not follow his craft again till the crop is reaped 


following col€ weatker. Such a worker will often s 


whole output to a d2aler as scon as the season end 
equally the dealer must lay in his year’s stock in th 
months when the mekers are az work. Demand, ho” 
is mostly even throuzhout the vear, but without a Depe 
the central market, which can act as a reservoir for 
makers, would-be purchasers can get their wants sup} 
only during a few m=nths of the year and by casual / 
ings with the local dealers. Much potential dem 
this way never maverialized ander the old syste, 
many people who have been long resident in the “ 
never knew cf the existence o? some crafts in Burs. 
they saw the producs in the Rangoon Depot. 7 
For the nakers who work throughout the T 
Depot has teen a zodsend. If they live near tl” 
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encouraged to bring in their wares personally at short 
intervals, and the purchase of them enables them to com- 
mer.ce other work at once without waiting for a sale and 
without the waste of time involved in hawking the stuff 
round. Workers who live farther up country are advised 
to Ering their work down monthly or quarterly. Personal 
visits are recommended, because it enables the workers 
to study the work of other craftsmen, and gives. the officials 
of tae Depot an opportunity to recommend alterations and 
improvements and to suggest new patterns. 

This latter activity constitutes another important use of 
the Depot. Gradually the Depot acquires a very valuable 
kncwledge of the wants of the public, and by personal con- 
tact with the makers can help them to make their articles 
more in accordance with public taste and requirements. 
New designs and patterns are much more necessary than is 
rea.ized by the makers of “fancy” goods. And this applies 
very particularly to the export market. When they were 
making “utility” articles for use in Burmese households 
there was little or no need to change patterns. The same 
thing perhaps sold better for being the same year by year. 
Hcusewives do not follow changing fashions in frying-pans, 
but when the things are put on the stalls at the White City 
the position is quite different. An article which will sell 
readily as a “novelty” in the fancy goods line one year 
may not find a single buyer next year when the novelty 
has worn off. To keep a place in the export market 
therefore it is necessary to have a constant change of 
pattern and design. Only experience can tell what lines 
are likely to go well, and the Depot in Rangoon is ae 
necessity as a disseminator of new ideas. | 

Closely connected with this function is that of establish- 
ing standards of work. In connection with the exhibition 
competitions for different grades of workers were organized, 
and, as already mentioned, the privilege of calling oneself 
a “ First-Grade Craftsman” is highly prized. But, unfor- 
tunately, possession of a first-grade certificate does not 
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always mean first-grade wo-k when there is no competition 
The Depot aas already been able to Go a good deal in 
classifying work as it comes in, and by refusing to take 
over indifferent or slipshod work has been able already to 
produce a noticeable improverr-ent in many classes of craft- 
ware. It is 10ped in time <o organize juries of craftsmen, 
who will themselves classify all work sent in for purchase 
by the Depo:. f 

The work»has only just begun, but it may justly be 
claimed that a good deal has been done in one year. In 
conciusion, iz may be said that the Burmese are a race 
of artists, and that it has been a continuing delight to work 
with them aad a source of pride if one has been able to 
help them. 
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THE SUITABILITY OF THE PRINCIPLES AND 

METHODS OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 

MENT TO THE POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF 
EASTERN PEOPLES 


By WILLIAM SAUNDERS 
Í 


Tue nature of the principles of Representative Government 
is largely, if not entirely, em.bodied in John Stuart Mills 
famous definition, “ that the whole people exercise, through 
deputies periodically elected by themselves, the ultimate 
controlling power, which, in =very constitution, must reside 
somewhere. This ultimate ower they must possess in all 
its completeness. They must be masters, whenever they 
please, of all the operations of government.” This is the 
general political aspect of the idea, but Representative 
Government implies more than a merely political proposi- 
tion. There are vast underlying philosophical considera- 
tions which, in an investigazion of such a character as the 
subject of this essay necessitates, cannot be ignored. And, 
again, Mill is found to have forestalled, to a large extent, 
modern reasoning upon the subject, and has provided us 
with a statement of the case, which, so far as the philo- 
sophical content of Representative Government is con- 
cerned, could scarcely be bettered. “All government,” he 
writes, “which aims at being good is an organization of 
some part of the good qualities existing in the individua] 
members of the community, for the conduct of its collective 
affairs. A representative constitution is a means of bring- 
ing the general standard of intelligence and honesty existing 
in the community, and the individual intellect and virtue of 
its wisest members, more directly to bear upon the govern- 
ment, and investing them with greater influence in it than 
they would in general have under any other mode of 
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organization ; thougn, under ary, such influence as they do 
have is the source of all good that there is in the govern- 
ment and the hindrance of every evil that there is not. 
The greater the amount of these good qualities which the 
institutions of a country succeed in organizing, the better | 
the mode cf organiza-ion, the better will be the government.” 
As will be seen, when the political and economic condi- 
tions of Eastern peoples come to be considered, there are > 
external facters which have a distinct and important bear- 
ing upon che question, that are not covered by Mr. Mill’s 
metaphysical description, yet, in dealing with any Eastern 
question, the psychclogical aspect is always the phase upon 
which an ult!mate enswer depends, and it is to that con- 
sideration that primary and chi2f attention must be directed. 
The great barriers tc any sort of reform in Oriental countries 
are the ingrained d-vergences of ideals end aspirations be- 
tweer. the peoples cf the East and those of the West; the 
great prevalence ol caste, and the extreme racial and 
religious antagonisms, all of them psychological in character, 
and consequently al the more dangerous to combat and 
difficult to rezoncile with tke at-itudes and beliefs of alien 
communities. -The caste system, so. characteristic of our 
Indian Empire, is the rock upon which all schemes for the 
introcucticn of ideas of political equality there must even- 
tually be wrecked. It is th2 framework of nearly all 
Eastern civilizations, and its orizin and still widely extended 
prevalerice lies deeply rooted in the Eastern mind. So, 
likew:se, aze the relizions of the East, with all the fatalistic 
influence they exert, argely meatal attitudes. The Muham- 
emadan, Budchist, and Confucian points of view are 
different from even when not positively opposed to, those 
of the Christien. It ts, on the other hand, chiefly upon the 
ethical structure of Crristianity that the principles of Repre- 
sentative Governmert are built and to educate Orientals in 
the doctrines necessary for their reception and application 
would require not only the greatest possible tact, but an 
ability on the part cof the instructor of effecting a mental 
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chenge in his pupils, such as few, if any, Western political 
thiikers possess. 

John Stuart Mill lays down three conditions which 
are necessary for the perfect working of the political 
mechine, viz. : 

1. “The people for whom the form of government’ is 
intended must be willing to accept it; or at least not so 
urrwilling as to oppose an insurmountable obstacle to its 
establishment. i : 

2. “They must be willing and able to do what is neces- 
sa-y to keep it standings i 

3. “ They must be willing and able to do what it requires 
of them to enable it to fulfil its purposes.” 

He then goes on to explain that the word “do” must 
include forbearances as well as actual deeds. ‘“ They must 
be capable of fulfilling the conditions of action, and the 
conditions of self-restraint, which are necessary either for 
keeping the established polity in existence, or for enabling 
it to achieve the ends, its conduciveness to which forms its 
recommendation.” All three conditions are essential, and 
the failure of any one of them renders the form of govern- 
ment, ‘* whatever favourable promise it may otherwise hold 
ot, unsuitable zo the particular case.” 

50 far as Representative Government is concerned, it is 
stil highly problematical to what extent the first condition 
may be held to apply to Eastern peoples. There have 
recently been indications that seemed to point to a political 
awakening in Turkey, Egypt, Persia, and China, but in- 
vestigators have since thrown considerable doubt upon the 
fast of these so-called revolutions having amounted to more 
than what may be the equivalent of a mere change of 
Government in this country. About the unsuitability and 
utpreparedness of Eastern peoples for the acceptance of 
the other two conditions in their relation to Representative 
Government, however, there can be no manner of doubt 
watever. Jokn Stuart Mill himself, to some extent, 
ar.ticipates the argument of such a case: “A rude people, 
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though in scme degree alive to the benefits of civilized 
society, may be unable to practise the forbearances which 
it demands: their passions may be too violent, or their 
personal prid2 too exacting, to forgo private conflict, and 
leave to the aws tLe avenging of their real or supposed 
wrongs. In such a case, a civilized government, tọ be 
really advantageous <o them, w:ll require fo be zn a consider- 
able degree dzspotic, to be ore over which they do not 
themselves exercise control, and which imposes a great 
amount of forcible restraint upon their actions.” 

There we Fave an all but complete picture of the present- 
day political condit ons of Eastern. peoples, and as he 
proceeds, it is found that the great thinker actually had the 
peoples of the Orient in his mind when the paragraph was 
written ; he is indeed, rightly cr wrongly, quite definite on 
the point : 

“A people who ave more disposed to shelter a criminal 
than to apprehend htm; who, like the Hirdoos, will perjure 
themselves to screen the man who has robbed them, rather 
than take troable or expose themselves to vindictiveness 
by giving evicence aainst him.” 

The true function: of government are the attainment of 
order, the administracion of justice, and the furtherance of 
the highest we fare of those under its jurisdiction. Although 
open to criticism, there is yet mich truth in the Benthamite 
definition of a perfect government, ‘“‘ The attainment of the 
greatest good of the greatest mumber,” and there are still 
many estimałle pecple who regard Pope’s oft-quoted 
dictum that ‘“‘whate’er is best administered is best” as 
more in accordance with the orinciples of sane political 
philosophy than the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
“good government can never De a substitute for govern- 
ment by the people tremselves.’ Whether such is actually 
the case in the East is a matter upon which there may be 
differences of opinion. Individuels of the Campbell-Banner- 
man school, so imbued with the Anglo-Saxon point of view, 
are.toc apt to overestimate the political capacities of other 
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races whose standpoint may, without being actually antago- 
n.stic, be different, a fact which renders them quite in- 
capable, under existing circumstances, of working in a 
manner likely to prové to be to their highest advantage a 
s~stem of government which no one disputes is ideally the 
bast, but which, good as it is, may, in certain circumstances, 
p-ove decidediy the worst. Mill, in the very opening 
chapter of his treatise on “ Representative Government,” 
lzys it down as an axiom that “no one believes that every 
people is capable of working every sort of institutions.” A 
cereful examination of*the existing political and economic 
conditions of Eastern peoples should, however, further 
demonstrate whether, quite apart from the question of 
mere capability, they are yet ready to receive the advantages 
of this ideally best form of government, and whether, even 
if they are ready, it is the best form just yet for their 
immediate political requirements. 


j II 

The late Professor Butcher, in one of his brilliantly 
illuminating works, very truly remarks that “from the dawn 
of history Eastern politics have been stricken with a fatal 
stnplicety.” Needless to say, this unflattering description 
is particularly applicable to the fundamental principle upon 
wnich the political and economic fabric common to Eastern 
ccmmunities is built. Commenting upon the assertion 
made by Professor Butcher, the Earl of Cromer writes : 

‘Do not let us for one moment imagine that the fatally 
sinple idea of despotic rule will readily give way to the far 
more complex conception of ordered liberty. The trans- 
formation, if it ever takes place at all, will probatly be the 
work, not of generations, but of centuries.” Ye: there is 
nc lack of intellectuality and potential educative energy 
ariong the peoples of the East, while as an aid towards the 
complete fruition of their native intelligence, all the civilizing 
induences of Western Europe lie ready to ther hands. 
Nay, further, it is not only in Eastern countries themselves, 
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where replicas of our institutions for the primzry, secondary 
and higher education =f the natives have teen founded and 
endowed, that enlightenment may be acqaired by the 
natives, but practical all the schools and universities of 
‘Western Eurcpe have thrown open their doors to them, 
and nct only welcome hem tc attend upon an equal footing 
with Europears, but in many cases they have gone out of 
their way to accord them special privileges and facilities for 
the better acq iremert of a liberal education. This should 
have a vastly broacening influence upon the minds of 
those to whom’such cpportunities afe open, and they, being 
largely drawn from the goverring, journalistic, and pro- 
fessional classas, thaz influeace ought to te continually 
filtering downwards, zradually leavening the masses and 
tending to fit them tor the reception of such liberal prin- 
ciples as are embcdied in the term ‘ epresentative 
Government.” And, in point of fact, recent years have 
actually showr a distinct tendency in the.Eastern world in 
the direction cf so-ce-led Republicanism. Turkey, Persia, 
and China has eack in turn had its “Revolution,” its 
“Young Liberal” enthusiasm, and its paper. Constitution. 
But, alas! to she student of Oriental politics it is already 
too well knowa that She net result of them all has in each 
case been simply tk= substitution of one despotism for 
another. The past Jistory of the East is full of such up- 
heavals, but i: is ony with the advent of the twentieth 
century that m has zecome the fashion to call the new 
régime by the name cz “ Republic.” 

With regard to China, which at present is fairly typical 
of a liberalizing Eastern community, the opinion of Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole, who hes said that “the East has an 
extracrdinary faculty of assimilating all the worst features 
of any new civilization with which it is brought in contact,” 
while ignoring its ~irtues, is amoly confirmed by Mr. 
J. O. P. Blanc, whos= book entitled, “ Recent Events and 
Present Policies in China,” published in 1912, brings the 
subject practically up to date. “ Where Young China,” he 
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says, “has cast off the ethical restraints and patriotic 
morality of Confucianism, it has failed to assimilate, or 
even to understand, the moral foundations of Europe’s 
civi ization. It has exchanged its old lamp for a new, but 
it bas not found the oil which the new vessel needs to 
lighten the darkness withal.” 

find we have it on the high authority of no less a 
personage than Prince Ito, that “the sentiments of foreign 
edu ene Young China are hopelessly out of touch with the 
masses.” Yet, while they have utterly failed to acquire 
fron our civilization anything at all likely to enhance the 
prcspects of the political and economic regeneration of the 
Enpire, they have been ever too ready to adopt much of the 
evil. “The inauguration of the Republican idea of consti- 
tutional government in China,” writes Mr. Bland, ‘‘can only 
mean, in the present state of the people, continual trans- 
ference of an illegal despotism from one group of political 
adventurers to ancther, the pretence of popular representa- 
tian serving merely to increase and perpetuate instability.” 

Another, and not the least important, factor which must 
be taken into acccunt in an investigation of this character 
is the difference of ideals common to the peoples of Eastern 
and Western nations. No amount of intercourse with 
European peoples, or study in our educational institutions, 
with their consequent tendency to the growth of Western 
culture amongst such as have thus been privileged,: has 
ever succeeded in eliminating from the minds of even the 
most adaptive Orientals the ideals and points of view of 
their race, religion, and caste. 

And when one considers the fact that popular represen- 
tation, even in England, probably on the whole the most 
Gemocratically governed of any nation in the world, is 
a thing not of to-day or of yesterday, but the material 
result and survival of centuries of internecine strife, and 
cf long political and economic evolution, and that it is even 
here still a very imperfect “and incomplete philosophical 
idea, one may be permitted to doubt whether even the 
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most intellectually advanced portions, not of China alone, 
but of any other pert of the Oriert whatever, may be con- 
sidered as yet beirzzy even approximately ready to receive 
the most modified system o7 that mode of government. 
The principles and methods of Rep-esenzat_ve Government, 
as we know it to-day, embody the accumulated habits and 
traditions of numzerless generacions of individuals in 
whom the genius for political taought and legislative 
activity has Jong tzen inherant. The Oriental, on the 
other hand, has neser known any other form of govern- 
ment than thal of the strong kand of despotism and abso- 
lutism, and under # he has developed habits of political 
indifference and mer-al passivicy, acded to which is a spirit. 
of indolence and fataltism, dcubly intensified by the peculiar 
tenets of his religicus beliefs. Tkus it is, as Mr. Bland 
so aptly concludes, that with the problematical exception 
of Canton and the Kuang Frovirces, “ China, as every 
educated Chinese knows (unless, lik= Sun Yat-Sen, he has © 
been drought up abroad), the idea of rapidly transforming 
the masses of the pooulation into an intelligent electorate, 
and cf making a Cnainese Parliament the expression of 
their collective politcal vitality, is a vain dream, possible 
only for those who ‘znore zhe inh@rent character of the 
Chinese people.” | 

With the simple alteration of the names of the country 
and people, this passeze migat well De taker. as a descrip- 
tion of any Oriental race, the Japanese perhaps alone. 


excepted. 
(To be cmiinued.) 


“LORD READING'S TASK IN INDIA": A 
CRITICISM 


SIR, 

In the April issue appeared, in answer to Mr Rice, the most 
powerful, because the most reasonable, actack on Westera civilization as it 
affects India that I have ye seen, and would almost justify Mr. Gandhi's 
ideas, though not his metkods of carrying tkem ort. Mr. Lalitmohan 
‘Singh’s account of the inevitable resul: of trade with Europe and the 
equalization of prices all over the world is a terrible :ragedy. I have 
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' always argued that a good steady market, like London, must be a good 
thirg for the ryot wko has a real surplus to dispose of; but for the rest— 
that is, the great bulk—the enormous rise in prices which he describes is 
a celamity, and apparently the only remedy is a corresponding rise in the 
wages of labour, as zo which he gives us no information. He says that up 
to the time of our arrival “the Indians were enjoying a sound sleep in their 
comparative abundance and superfluities.” He does not mention the fact 
tka; owing to constant internal strife after the collapse of the Mogul 
Empire (only two hundred years ago), and the ravages of Mahrattas, 
Pirdaries, and even Thugs, land in the extreme south, at any rate, had 
ceased to have any saleable value, because no oné could be sure of reaping 
his crop. It is true that the opening up of India created a world demand 
for her produce; but the same thing happened to America and Japan, and 
they are supposed to have benefited enormously by the change, though in 
Japan, at least, the sudden rise in prices must have been equally disastrous 
to :he poorer classes. 

Je says nothing of famine in the olden time, when people often died of 
starvation within ore hundred miles of ‘‘superfluities” simply for want of 
an? means of communication. He calls the trade which has sprung up 
te-ween such villages and provinces the “ exploitation” of one by the 
cther; but that is an unfair way of stating the case, and “development” is 
a cruer word than “exploitation ” even in international commerce. At 
th: same time it is impossible to deny that for the poor such trade 
produces hardship =o begin with till wages rise to suit; and even then it is 
quite arguable that Mr. Gandhi was right in thinking that it was better for 
the country when everyone ploughed his own land and made his own 
clethes. However that may be, it is pretty certain the world will never 
gc back to that Go-den Age—if it was so golden—and we must do the best 
we can with things as they are. I cannot help thinking that his own critic 
exaggerated the superiority of the English over the Indian merchant. 
It is some years since I was in Bombay, but I was told that all the best 
hcuses on Malabar Hill are occupied by Indian, not English, merchants, 
mich less, too, English officials. I agree with him that it would be better’ 
:f more of the produce of India were consumed by its own people; but it is 
umfortunately true that in no country can the poor afford the better sort of 
food, or even as much as they would like of any food. Its usurers have 
always been a feature of Indian (and agricultural) life everywhere, and 
ca-operative banks, of which there is no mention in this paper, seem to be 
tre only feasible remedy. j 

It is not true, cf course, that aZ the profits of trade go to Europe or 
o her foreign countries, or that Indians are only employed as * clerks or 
coolies.” Such exaggerations spoil an otherwise thought-provoking paper; 
aad we ought to have been told something as to the actual rise in wages in 
tLe last fifty years. 

J. B. PENNINGTON, 1c.s. (retd.) 


[N.B.—For previous contributions on this subject see July, 192f, 
p 386, and January, 1922.] 


Rar LALITMOHAN SINGH Roy BaHaDuR. 
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“SHINAR OF THE OLD TESTAMENT” 


THE DEPAFTNENT OF EGYPTIAN AND ASSYRIAN 
ANTIQUITIES, British MUSEUM. 
April 5, i922. 


To the Exttor of THE Asiatic Review 
SIR, 
The statements of tze writer of che article entitled ‘ Shinar of the 
Old Testament” in the Azil number cf your review, that “ most modern 
Assyriologists with unwarrented licence transcribe these signs of TIN. TIR. 
as Bab-ii or Babylon,” ane that the late Professor L W. King “arbitrarily 
transcribes these | signs “ szstematically ” _ (sie), deserve some attention: 
Your coatributor states outight that these signs “possess no such values.” 
The Babylonian scribes, vhose authority Professor King was content to 
accept, ‘vere quite ‘certain that they did. since they used the “ arbitrary ” 
transcription (see Briinnow, “ List of Cuneiform Ideograplis,” No. 9,858 ; 
and compare Meissner, ‘‘ Seltene assyrische Ideogramme,” No. 7,484). 
The competence of your contributor to pass criticism on scholars like 
Professcr King and M. T-sureau-Dangin, whom he also includes in his 
censure, may be judged fram the following facts. Tae Babylonian scribes 
themselves believed the signs to be TIN and TIR (see Meissner, No. 7,485). 
They ccnsidered the signs to be an iceogram, meaning “the abode of 
life.” “The great tower zf Grain and Wine” is a pure effort of the 
creative imagination. Babylonian temple towers were solid constructions 
of brickwork, which coulc not possibly be used as storehouses. The 
Hebrews were not the peop-e who first misrepresented and embroidered 
with fiction ” the origin of -<ne Tower of Babel. The miraculous circum- 
stances which led to the muilding of Esagila and E-temen-an-ki by the 
divine Anunnaki are described at length in the Sixth Tablet of the 
Creation Epic (see Budge, ‘Babylonian Legend of the Creation,” pp. 57- 
62). A more mischievou: and equallr groundless assertion is that the 
city name “ She-nir ” for Febylon is found in early Sumerian documents 
of about 2950 Bc. “Shenir” (proper:y TIR) does not mean Babylon ; 
TIN. TIR. KI is used in doct ments of the new Babylonian period only, and 
does not occur in early Sumerian documents. The excellent illustrations 
which accompany the article have no effect on the argument whatever ; 
the sign TIR alone of cou‘se occurs in all periods. The discovery that 
the sign TIR is a compourd of se and NIR is no discovery; it has long 
been common property (see Delitzsch, © Entstehung des ältesten Schrift- 
systems,’ 136), and is indeed obvious. That it is to be read She-nir is 
demonstzably false. Tin iz the practice of Babylonian scribes is always 
to be rezd zz or diz if used with a phor.etic value. The peculiarities of 
usage by certain local scrites at Cæsarea (Mazaca) about 2250 B.C. have ` 
nothing to do with the idzogram TIN. TIR. KI used by new Babylonian 
scribes f-om 6o00 B.C. onwards, Whatever be the origin of Shin‘ar, which 
your cortributor quaintly tmenscribes 5/-2-ar, it is not to be found in the 
non-existent Z7t-S/e-Vir whch he has erolved ; and to connect the latter 
with the Hittite god Teskub (not Tishe) is even more fanciful. The 
Accadiar name of Babylon was Bab-ili, *the gate of God” (not “ place of 
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the gate of God”). It was not normally spelt Bab-il-lu, as he supposes ; 
if such a spelling does occur, it is merely a scribal vagary. 

Vere it necessary to say more, we might explain the excellent and 
nunerous grounds Assyriologists can adduce for being quite certain that 
KA. DINGIR. RA is to be so read, and for holding to the perfectly satisfactory 
identification of Heb. Kasdim with Assyrian Kaidu; but we cannot 
suppose that any of your readers will be misled by a writer capable of the 
errers already exposed, and of making such errors the basis for censure 
upc acknowledged experts. 

We have the honour to be, sir, 
Your ‘obedient servants, 
SIDNEY SMITH, 
C. J. GADD. 


MR. SITARAM’S PAPER ON INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 
. (See pp. 386-406) 

SIR, 

The author of this paper has made some strong accusations of 

var dalism against British officers in India in the matter of their treatment 

of Hindu architectural remains—accusations which cannot be allowed to. 

pass without comment. He bases his complaint, apparently, on some 
special instances which have come to his notice, 

Tn certainly three of his specific instances, as I proceed to show, his 
asertions are totally inaccurate : 

z. He writes: “ The representatives of an enlightened Government” 
[that is to say, the British Government] “. .. saw to it that... the 
merbles and remains of some at least of the Krishna stupas found a due 
plece in furnishing lime and road-paving.” Jam personally acquainted 
wih one instance of the sort of thing he refers to, since I was at the time 
of its occurrence, thirty-six years ago, acting as Collector of the Krishna 
District. I never heard of any other, and I believe there never was another. 

At Bhattiprolu, a village not far from the Krishna River, stood at that 
time a mass of heavy brickwork, almost shapeless, though roughly circular, 
near to which, lying about uncared for, were a few sculptured marble slabs. 
Am English engineer officer, finding it necessary to repair the sluice of a 
canal (which was of great value to the agriculturists of the neighbourhood 
and was in serious danger), and, being in want of material, made careful 
inquiry amongst the Hindu residents, village officers, Brahmans and elders, 
aml ascertained that, whatever the original structure might have been, śt 
beionged to an age and faith now quite forgotten ; that it was looked upon 
as a rubbish-heap, from which anybody always took what he wanted, and 
that no one living had any interest in it. The officer therefore thought no 
herm in taking some of the bricks and some of the stones for the required 
repairs. No stone was burnt for lime, nor was any used for road-making. 

The incident coming to my notice not long afterwards, I at once 
reported it to Government with séme strong remarks, begging that all 
officers should be warned against acting in similar manner. The necessary 
oxders were accordingly issued, and the disapproval of the Government 
unmistakably expressed. 
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2. Another instance of Britisı vandalism referred to by Mr. Sitaram is 
the alleged destraction of the stone car in a temple at Vijayanagar. His 
assertion is that € Vijayanagar possessed . . . till recently a stone car till 
the attention of tle local Collector was drawn to it.” 

Here, again, I am in a position to give a full explanation, since I am 
evidently the ‘‘ Collector * whose conduct is found so reprehensible. 

This car, whick stands i2 the open, exposed to all weathers, is structural, 
not monolithic. It origixally supported a sfkhara, or tall superstructure 
of bricx and plas er, resermoling the tower of a tempie or a pinnacle in 
stages. This Stara hating by the year 1883 almost disappeared owing 
to centuries of ‘yeatherig, an engineer officer in the employ of the 
Archzeological Departmen sought for, end obtained, permission to restore 
it. A subordinats of that depar-ment carried out the work in brick and 
plaster. Several years laer—I think in 1891—being then Collector of | 
the District, I visited Vijiyanagar company with Mr. C. J. Peters, of 
the Public Works Departm ent—an officer of great ability, long experience, 
and one who toox the kesnest interest in the antiquities of India. We 
were greatly concsrned to And that the antire body of the car was disinte- 
grating, and that the stores of whch it was built were cracking in all 
directions. Gaps were wilsning, ard it was evident that this interesting 
monument was in dange’ of ccllasse. After careful examination Mr. 
Peters decided that it cocld only be saved by first removing the newly 
added superincurabent weight cf brick, and, secondly, by pinning the 
slabs of stone together, st pporting the heavy toonng stone, and shoring 
up the whole. 

Permission beimg obtaized from the ‘Government, this work was carried 
out, the supportirg metal-work being as far as possible concealed from 
view; and when 1 left Ind a in 1394 I had the satisfaction of feeling that 
I had saved the car from otherwise inevitable destruction. Mr. Sitaram 
considers me guity of vandalism for my action in the matter. He is 
welcome to his opinion, brt Iam happy to think that not many reasonable 
people will agree ‘vith him. 

3. Mr. Sitaram contrasts favourably the buildings of the High Court 
of Judicature at Madras wth those cf the Presidency College. He states 
that the latter are charac eristic of the ‘‘zsthetics of the Public Works 
Department. “ Vhat a contrast!” he writes. “The High Court is an 
ornament as viewed from he bezch ani a thing of beauty, with its light 
rotating and flasaing,* aud its dcmes scintillating against a glorious 
topical sky.” This magrmficent edifice, he tells us, “owed its inspiration 
chiefly to an Jnazen mas*er-builler” Hence his rhapsody. This is, 
indeed, news to me. I hzppen to know that the designer and architect 
.was an Englishmaa, an old friend of mine, who had deeply studied Hindu 
and Mutammadar architeccure, especially the style called “‘ Indo-Saracenic.” 
His name was RcsertT FELLOWES CHISHOLM, for many years Government 
architect, Madras, and laty deceased. His designs had been on exhibi- 
tion in the Royal Academy in Loncon. Iam glad that the lecturer so 
greatly a‘lmires th.s proof cf Mr. ‘Chishalm’s genius. 

R. SEWELL, LC.S. (RETD.). 
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LEADING ARTICLE 


THE “SIBYLLINE BOOKS” OF INDIA* 
By STANLEY RICE. 


[np1a is the land of mystery. Out of the darkness of 
cen:uries sae looms, a veiled, indistinct figure, holding out 
to us Sibyline scrolls for us to make of them what we can. 
The riddle indeed, seemed insoluble. Dark, mystic sayings 
of ancient sages, interwoven with the sagas of bygone kings 
and the mythological lore of the gods—all put together 
with no regard to the orderly sequence of time or even to 
the insistent demands of probability—-presented such a 
tangled skein of narrative as defied the very Muse of 
History to unravel. And now at last the patient labours 
of her sworn servants have to some extent sorted the 
ravelled threads, ‘and have lifted a corner of the veil 
beneath which the mystic form of ancient India was 
hidden. Now at last, with some semblance of probability, 
we catch glimpses of those ancient States that flourished 
witk a pol:ty all their own; of those ancient sages who 
war.dered through the forests in search of truth, or stood 
at the king’s right hand to advise; of that toiling, patient 
folk who <hrough the centuries have come down to us 
almost unchanged, to show us in their lives of every day 
whet were the lives of the dead past; even of those noble 
women upon whom the shadow of seclusion had not yet 
fallen in a vain attempt to keep them untouched by the 
follies and the frailties of mankind; and, finally, of a vast land, 
with its changing rivers and its unchanging hills, with its 
widespreac plains and its impenetrable jungles. z 

So hope-ess seemed the quest, so inextricable the tangle, 
that for a long time scholars despaired of obtaining any- 
thirg so coherent as to deserve the name of “history.” 
Pale shadows of kings that were no more than a name 
flitted across the page, yet soon so shrouded in the mists 
of mythology and extravagance that their forms could 
scarcely be discerned. Foresuch obscurity we have to 

* “The Cambridge Indian History.” Edited by Professor Rapson. 
Cambridge University Press. 42s. 

VOL. XVII. 2K 
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thank the ch-oniclers of thcse ancient times. The history 
of India, as of so many other countries, began with the 
sagas of court poets, whose business it was to praise their 
patrons, and often tz attribute to them, with the exuberance 
of Oriental fancy, d vine and even miraculous origins and 
deeds of prowess thet belonged of right to their ancestors 
or their successors. And when the records fell into the 
hands of Brahmins the confusion became worse confounded. 
We need not blame them over muck. The world and its 
doings were of small accourt in ther eyes; if the doctrine 
of Maya haq not as yet keen formulated, at least these 
ancient sages acted upon its implicazions, and to them the 
vast questiorings o: the Unseen, the instinctive desire of ` 
man to investigate both the origin of natural phenomena 
and the unkrown destinies of the future, counted far more 
than the mere narrative of the doings of ephemeral princes 
and the structure of the temporary kingdoms over which 
they ruled. “Literatures controlled by Brahmans or by 
Jain or Buddhist monks must naturally represent systems 
of feith rather tham natioralities. They must deal with 
thought ratker than with action, with ideas rather than 
with events.” Hemze, “as records of political progress, 
they are deficient. By their aid aione it would be im- 
possible to sketch ths outline of the political history of any 
of the nations of India before the Muhammadan conquest.” 

That is the verdict of Professor: Repson, and if history 
had been cortent to rely upon these records alone and had 
continued to hold tkat her only function was to investigate 
political systems amd to record tne battles of warring 
peoples or of ambitizus princes, we snou.d have had to rest 
content with that verdict. Fortunete!y we have travelled 
beyond this conception. It is a commonplace of to-day, 
yet the disccvery o! yesterday, that the record of ancient 
documents may be checked and supplemented by the 
evidence from other sources, chief among them being coins, 
monuments, and inscriptions. And it is to-day recognized 
that history is not solely concerned with the military 
‘expeditions of concuerors, with the rise and downfall of 
States, or even with the political problems of their con- 
stitutions, buz with ine structure of society, with the lives, 
the occupations, tke custams, and the pleasures of the 
people, with the derzlopmea: of th2ir literature and their 
art, and witi the progress cf their legal and religious 
systems. . 

For some obscure reason the ancient history of India 
has attracted the ordinary man less than that of the bygone 
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empires of Egypt and Assyria. One would have supposed 
tha: the early development of a people with whose fate our 
own has been so intimately bound up for 150 years would 
have been of special interest to the Englishman. For the 
Enzlish have had unrivalled opportunities for such a study. 
No nation has had such easy access to the records; no 
nat.on has lived in such close intimacy with one of the 
most conservative peoples on the earth—a people whose 
haktits closely correspond to-day with what we know of 
those habits 3,000 years ago. Yet interest in India, 
except in times of stirring excitement, has, always been 
weak in England. That which Mr. Surendranath Banner- 
jee sadly admitted the other day was proclaimed by 
Mecaulay in the House of Commons in 1833. “The 
Hcuse,” he declared, “. . . is as far as ever from being a 
representative of the Indian people. A broken head in 
Cod Bath Fields produces a greater sensation among us 
than three pitched battles in India.” 

“et perhaps Macaulay was himself to inet this 
apzthy and this ignorance of the English people. In 1835 
in his famous Education Minute, he poured scorn upon a 
entire content of Sanskrit and Arabic literature, and by his 
fiery eloquence he’ won the victory for the cause of English 
education in India. Many results have flowed from that 
viczory ; many have been beneficial, some have doubtless 
been harmful. The controversy has not yet ceased, but it 
has not generally been reckoned amongst the adverse 
infuences that the scorn of such a man as Macaulay, 
refecting surely what others felt who were without his gift 
of =xpression, must have gone far to discourage the study 
of Sanskrit and Arabic. ‘To encourage the study,” he 
exclaimed, “of a literature admitted to be of small intrinsic 
value, only because that literature inculcatés the most 
serious errors on the most important subjects, is a course 
hardly reconcilable with reason, with morality, or even 
with that very neutrality which ought, as we all agree, to 
be sacredly preserved.” To Macaulay the sacred literature 
of the Hindus taught men merely “how-to purify them- 
selves after touching an ass, or what text of the Vedas they 
are to repeat to expiate the crime of killing a goat.” The 
on y History to be extracted was monstrous tales of “ kings 
30 feet high and reigns 30,000 years long”; the only 
Geography fairy tales of “i seas of treacle and seas of 
butter.” 

Can it then be wondered at that the study of Sanskrit 
has been regarded as the province of the learned who, 
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if they chose to was-e their time over such extravagances, 

were welcome to do so? Obsessed with the zlories of Greek 
literature, as the musical world was cbszssed with the 
superiority of the German School, cultivated men, to whom 
Achilles and Agamemnon, (Edipus and Medea were almost 
household wo-ds, wene ignorant that embecded in theclassical 
Sanskrit werz conceptions of women such as Sita and 
Draupadi, Vasantasena, and Sakuntala, to whom Antigone 
and Penelope alone among Greek heroines can compare 
for tehder grece and passionate devotion. Or if they had 
at least hear] the mames they were none the wiser and 
did not care to pursue the subject. Nor was this all. By 

educating the pative of India in English an< by relegating 
Sanskrit knowledge to the pundits, we cid away with any 

incentive to learn the language, and so, except the few who 
have made it a pleasant recreation, there are now none who 
know or care to stady the classical Sanskrit. Had the 
Orientalists had ther way, had the teaching of Sanskrit 
prevailed ove: that of English, who can doubt that professors 
would have arisen in England eager to preach in Indian 
schools, and tiereby perhaps have created a renaissance in 
England comparable to the Renaissance of Greek and Latin 
in the fifteenth centu-y? This is not to gay that Macaulay 
was not right in his ultimate judgment, that the benefits 
which have flowed td India from the teaching of English 
have not far outweizhed its disadvantages; but it was a 
shallow judgment, only excised by the igrorance of the 
time that saw iothing of social and political life to be gleaned 
by scholarship from the mass of writings kanded down to- 
us by Brahman, Jain and Bucdhist, and that contemptuously 
relegated the whole library to ae mythology and 
incredible fair 7 tale. 

Yet if modern scholarship has accomplished much, much 
still remains to be done. The framework of all history, as 
Dr. Vincent Smith has pointed out, is chronology ; without 
dates, the bugbear of schcolboys and of loose or lazy 
thinkers, we are as a ship without a compass. Owen 
Wister, in a recent book, has put the point fantastically. 
t Suppose,” h2 says n effect, “someone were to make the 
assertion tha: Magna Charta was signed in 1066 by 
Edward III. on the Field of the Cloth cf Gold in the 
presence of Sir Walter Raleigh, what shouid we think of 
it?” Yet tha: is the kind of confusion that arises and has 
actually ariser. in Indian History in the absence of dates. 
Brahman historians have confused kings of the same 
name, living at periods far apart, they have confounded 
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historical with mythological persons; they have transferred 
historical events from one locality to another; and they have 
freely turned history into fable to point some edifying 
moral. 

Lastly, the very dates of the records themselves are still 
uncecided, and with them the historical value of such 
records. There was a time when the Puranas were held 
tc belong to so late an era as the eleventh century A.D., 
but Dr. Vincent Smith tells us that they were authoritative, 
even in the fourth century B.C, and Mr. Pargiter suggests 
that some of them may be placed anywhere between the 
filth and seventh centuries B.c. It is obvious that a differ- 
ence in date amounting to a period nearly as long as the 
Christian era must leave considerable doubt as to the value 
of zhe record: a contemporary account of the destruction 
o? Pompeii has a very different value from that of one 
written yesterday and based upon oral tradition. 

The single clear date that stands out in ancient Indian 
history is that of the rise of the Mauryan Empire under 
Chandragupta. The happy discovery by Sir William Jones 
thet this emperor was identical with the Sandracottus of 
Greek historians, has enabled scholars confidently to ascribe 
to him a date corresponding within a year or two to 320 B.C., 
and we are fortunate in that “the establishment of a single 
paramount power in Hindustan, embracing a part even of 
the country south of the Vindhya mountains . . . supplies 
a unity which previously was lacking,” and with the foun- 
dazion of this dynasty “begins the period of continuous 
history in India.” We have, of course, in the episode of 
Alexander the Great—for although the intrusion of the 
Greeks into the extreme north-west and the border lands of 
India continued for some centuries, it has had but little 
effect on the manners, customs, and institutions of India— 
we have in this episode a far more coherent narrative, 
coipled with more definite dates, than can be found in 
anything preceding it. But this episode only takes us back 
aiew years, and we must be content at present to admit 
that everything prior to 300 B.c. is only in the conjectural 
stage, 

This it is which to some extent detracts from the volume 
which the savants have just given to the world under the 
ægis of Cambridge University. So much of the earlier 
part of the book is taken up with critical dissertations on 
the value of the evidence, with argumentative discussions 
of old theories and the enunciation of new ones, and even 
with lives of saints like Mahavira, that the reader is obliged 
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to grope for any coherent rarrative such es we expect in 
history. Th2 plan. too. which Lerd Acton favoured of 
writing history in chapters allotted to specialists in par- 
ticular subjeccs is nct without its disadvantages, for though 
the interrelat:on of the chapters is, or. the whole, admirably 
sustained, are] there are no violent contrasts of style, yet 
each is perhads inclized to Cwell overmuch on the detail of 
his subject, to the injury of che whole perspective. It may 
be added that, few as are the pages allotted to Ceylon, no 
Indiah would really, aclude thet island at all in his national 
history, while,the re-erenzes to India in Gre2k and Roman 
writers, interesting a: they are in themselves, do not very 
materially assist us t3 a knowledge of ancient Indian history. 

What, thea, has historical science to tell us of this 
ancient people ?> Amd what are the lessons we may draw 
from this ercyclopedic work? Te great central fact 
which emerges is thet India was divided into two great 
parts, roughly separated by tre line of tre Vindhyas— 
roughly, becaise in that part of Incia dealt with by the 
early records certain westerr states south o? that line are 
mentioned, ard the narrow coast strip called Kalinga on 
the east stretches we] into what is ncw the Madras Presi- 
dency. So little do ve know of the earliest kingdoms of 
the far south that the whole stock of scienzific knowledge 
is compressed into scme ten pazes. Over che north, then 
stretching from Gancnara on tke borders of Afghanistan to 
Kalinga on the Bay of Bengal, there were rumerous tribal 
kingdoms, warring wh one another as the eterna] custom 
of man has been, and cominz into, prominence in turn as 
the wheel of Fortune slowly -evolved, and brought. upper- 
most now Avodhya now ‘Viceha, now Magadha. We 
grope in vain ‘or any clear picture of the political relations 
of these early States, buz emerge into comparative light 
when we turn :o sociél organization. We are able to trace 
the gradual development cf cast2 from the war of the fair 
against the backs azd the early signs of division into 
priests, princes, and cammons, to the addition of the Sudras 
and the subdivision oï the two lower castes into “an ever- 
increasing numer of endogamous hereditary groups practis- 
ing one occupation, or at leas: restricted to a small number 
of occupations. ` 

It was an amazing society for those early times. At the 
head stood the king amd rule-, f not of an empire as we 
know ic, often of a considerable. and well-organized kingdom, 
with a modified form of primitive village self-government, 
to which uncrit cal enthusizsts have scmetimes applied the 
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magniloquent word, “ democracy.” The principal officers 
of the household commanded the troops and superintended 
the treasury; there was also one particular functionary 
whose duties seem to have combined judicial and executive 
functions. Agriculture was then, as now, the main pursuit, 
and irrigation and the use of manure were not unknown. 
The people lived in houses of wood, and dressed, it seems, 
chiefly in woollen garments. For the science of medicine, 
however, they showed little aptitude, and soon sank to the 
stage of mere superstition and magic. ; i 

And apart from, and yet interwoven wish, this daily life 
of the people, with the quarrels and the justice of princes, 
with the chariot-racing „and dice games of the Court, with 
the ploughing of the peasant andthe industries of weavers, 
potters, and smiths, was the religious life of the ascetics 
and of the great philosophical ‘thinkers. Life was not all 
Elysian. The world was seen to be but temporary, super- 
ficial, and a great longing arose to know the Unknowable 
and to find eternal rest from present existence. But it was 
only to the pure that this was vouchsafed, and. for the 
attainment of purity men must pass through many trans- 
mizrations. Hence arose the doctrine of Karma, which 
de-ermines at death the nature of the new birth. 

Later on there are distinct traces of the influence of 
aboriginal cult. Elaborate rules are framed to appease the 
goblins of disease and disaster, rules the observance of 
which at the present day are the marvel of the foreigner. 
The ancient ceremony of marriage is still performed, and 
the defilement of caste by eating and touching the unclean, 
still one of the prominent features of caste, is indicated. In 
these minute formularies for the orderly conduct of indi- 
vidual life these Grihya Sutras are reminiscent of Leviticus, 
though they go far beyond it, not only in scope but in 
respect of magical rites and incantations. The astonishing 
thing is that much of the ritual and many of the super- 
stitions have persisted to this day. The Sutras, we are 
told, inculcate the use of amulets; to-day you may see a 
man who has been bitten by a snake with a bracelet of 
straw or grass on his wrist, firmly persuaded that this alone 
has preserved his life at least until he can reach a more 
substantial remedy. 

Truly a wonderful civilization, were we not accustomed 
to look to Asia for all the best examples of these early 
civilizations, Yet how far has it progressed? Here is an 
account of England in the thirteenth century, which might 
have been written of India to-day or perhaps any time 
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during the lest 3,0co years, with the alteration of one or 
two words peculiar to the Eagiish social system : 

“ Picking cur way slowly along the road which, if it be 
not one of the great trunk routes maintained Zor the passage 
of the royal armies, is probebl a mere track in the forest. 
we arrive at hst at che village of which we are in search. 
The cottages of the peasants are huddled together in the 
centre, and ve notize at once how roughly they are built 
and how they all apsear of much the same size. Perhaps 
a larger house built cf brick aná timber instead of wattle and 
clay, and roof2d witt shingles instead of thatch, marks the 
dwelling of th2 bailif; possibly another substantial house is 
the rectory. ... Mayhap zhe “chyrch . . . stands in the 
, centre of the village... . 

“The first thing that strikes us is the absence of . . . 
hedges. In teir pleces we see only great balks or strips 
of unploughec turf, ander which shezp are lazily feeding 

. the fields are leit entirely open, being merely inter- 
sected by wandering footpaths .. . and all the winter the 
fields of the village ere as oven as a chessbcard. Beyond 
the arable . . . there is fairly sure to be a wide éxpanse of 
scrub and woodland, which shuts the village off from the 
outer world, aad which provides rough foéd for its humbler 
inmates... . | 

“Oxen are cheaper to work than horses.... Each 
villagér of the better sort has his yoke of oxen.... As 
to the ploughs . . . there have been ploughs in the village 
from time immemoria’, and whea they need repair they are 
mended by the villag= carpenter or tke village smith, who 
in turr receives a certein amcunt of cc-n from each of the 
husbandmen. ... The oxen and skeep of the villagers 
feed together on the sommon wastes; and are looked after 
not by their raspectime owners, but ky officials acting on 
behalf of the v llage as a whoe. ... In the rare event of 
any new departure from the traditional arrangements the 
matter is discussed by the villagers gathered around the 
moot-tree. | 

e Yet, perhaps, if we smile at zhis urprogressive picture, 
we shall finc that we ourselves aave not travelled 
so verv far on the rcad to civilization except in material- 
things. “ What dota the Lord require of thee,” said 
Micah, ‘‘ but tc do justly and to love mercy?” and that has 
been tke ideal of all nztions at al! times. | 

When we reach th2 invasions of Alexandar the Great 
we seem to have emerged from the rocks and shoals and 
fogs into a clear anc open sea. With the compass of 
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chronolcgy and the chart of ascertained històry to guide 
him Mr. Bevan had a congenial task in describing that 
wonderful adventure. Like a meteor Alexander rushed 
across the Indian sky and like a meteor has left no traces 
behind him. The phrase is used in its broadest sense. 
For a while no doubt his great Hellenic Empire did 
remain on the extreme north-west and even extended 
for some distance into India proper, but so sublimely un- 
conscious were the great Indian kingdoms of the interior 
tha: the great Greek conqueror is not even mentiorfed in 
the records of the time. Archzeologists have shown the 
traces af Hellenic influence upon architecture and sculp- 
ture; critics, especially. German critics, have endeavoured 
to prove, not without indignant opposition, that Hindu : 
drama is indebted to Greece for its form and its conceptions; 
and the likeness of the ancient Hindu modes to what we 
know of the Greek has suggested at least a suspicion that 
there was some affinity in music also, due to the inter- 
communication of the peoples. But these things are con- 
jectural. Like the Romans in Britain, the Greeks left little 
impress upon the ccuntry, except in the architecture, though 
to us they have bequeathed in their coins and in their 
records priceless material for the reconstruction of history. 

And so we come to the great Maurya Empire of the 
north, with the two outstanding figures of Chandragupta, 
the founder of the dynasty, and of Asoka, the warrior saint, 
converted, it is said, to justice and mercy by the horrors of 
the slaughter he himself had caused. Here we have reached 
a stage where we have the invaluable testimony of Megas- 
thenes to guide us, to be used discriminatingly by the 
critical historian. Civilization had advanced, towns had 
sprung up; the country consisted of a regular series of 
human aggregations, from the primitive and everlasting 
village through country towns, provincial capitals, and 
great cities, to the climax in the seat of the royal govern- 
ment. Roads there were and even drains, strictly guarded 
against contamination: even municipal regulations which 
betoken the complexity of society. Trade was active and 
merchandize came in from beyond the sea, pearls from 
South India and Ceylon, muslin, cotton, and silk from 
China and Further India. We begin to see more clearly 
the evolution of modern caste with its infinite ramifications 
deierm:néd by occupation; we begin to see the life of the 
people, much as it is to-day, sober and frugal at most times, 
extravagant, and even mildly licentious at the time of 
festivals. 
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Here we must leave ancient India in the glory of her 
first political unity. For if the Maurya Empire, including: 
the outlying provinces, could not be called more than a 
federation of States, attached to the royal nucleus by ties 
of varying strength at least it shows us that India was, 
and therefore still is, capable of political unity. We have 
said “and therefore still is,” well knowing that critics may 
advance arguments based upon the mighty changes of 
centuries, the influx >f Islam, the extension of the Empire 
to the south, and tue tendency of race and language to 
split into well definec branches. And we have not forgotten 
that undiscerning erthusiasts may fasten upon the phrase 
with the triunphant assertion of nationality. We cannot 
ignore these might changes which have so deeply in- 
fluenced the continent of India, but we believe that her 
institutions are so deeply rooted, end he: character so 
unchanging, that thre is no reason to despair that what 
was possible then is possible now. For amid all the 
irruptions from the north-west, amid the strife of kings 
and the speculations of sages, amid the changes of con- 
stitutions and of ecomomic conditions, the life of the people 
has persisted as, peraps, nowhere else in the world except 
China. When the famous New Zealendér is sketching the 
ruins of St. Paul’s, the Indian ryot will be found placidly 
tilling his fieH, perhaps even in the sight of armies as in 
the time of Megasthe ies. 

We take leave of ancient India. We have laboriously 
pushed our craft through the shoals and the currents, and 
the thickets which abound at the source, and we have 
emerged upon the broad stream of autkentic history. 
When next w2 take up the theme, that stream will grow 


ever broader until it merges az baat with the ocean of a 
World Empire. 
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THE East Inpia Company IN THE Days oF CHARLES II. A Calendar 
of the Court Minutes of the East India Company. Vol. VI. 1660 
to 1663. By Ethel Bruce Sainsbury. With Introduction and Notes 
by William Foster, c.1.e. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 12s. 6d. net. 


(Reviewed by H. E. A. COTTON, CLE.) P 


The five previous volumes of this invaluable’ Calendar of the Court 
Minutes of the East India Company covered the perfdd from 1635 to 
1659. At the commencement of the triennium from 1660 to 1663, 
which is here dealt with, we’find the entire managemént of the trade in 
the hands of ‘the ‘‘ New General Stock,” which had been started in 1657, 
upoa the grant of a new charter from Cromwell. Things were in a bad 
way both politically and commercially, and it must have been with deep 
sincerity that in-the Court Minutes of May 17, 1660, a reference is made 
to the fact that “these are now times of healing.” The allusion is, of 
course, to the Restoration of Charles IJ., to whom an address of con- 
gratulation was presented, together with a gift of silver plate to the value 
of :43,000. The question of obtaining a new charter was next taken up, 
and this was granted on April 3, 1661. It was largely a repetition of the 
patent issued by James I. in 1609; but an interesting new fact emerges 
in taat the Committee resolved, on May 15, 1661, to obtain Parliamentary 
confirmation of their privileges. It would seem that doubts were felt as 
to zhe King’s power to act by royal charter; but however this may be, 
notaing appears to have been done beyond the submission of a draft 
Bill to the King. The Commons fournals contain no-record of the 
introduction of the Bill. The next item of importance relates to the part 
played by the Company in the disputes with the Dutch, which led up to 
the second war of 1665-1667. Some of the documents are now printed 
for the first time. We see how the Netherlands had largely taken the 
place of Spain as the national enemy, and how every proposal for 
di inishing the Dutch power was eagerly welcomed. The controversy in 
which the Company was principally concerned centred in the island of 
Pulo Run, in the Banda Archipelago. This island had been restored to 
the English by the Treaty of Westminster in 1654; but financial stringency 
hac prevented any attempt to take possession of it. No eagerness was 
shown by the Dutch to hand it over; and the island had not been 
surrendered when the volume closes, much to the indignation of the 
Company. Had they realized it, however, a far richer prize was coming 
to them. The year 1661 brought Bombay by dowry to the British Crown ; 
and it is curious to note that when the Company were approached in 
October of that year with a suggestion that men and shipping should be 
senz out at their own charge, and thaf, at any rate, a portion of the expense 
should be borne by them, an unfavourable reply was given. Their re- 
luctance was not overcome until they discovered that their trade mono- 
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poly was likely to be endangered if they stood aloof; and eventually terms 
were arranged vith the Commissioners of the Navy. But the initiative 
remained with the Government ; and it was uader their directions that a 
squadron of five ships set sail for Bom ay in the autumn of 1662. James 
Ley, third Earl cf Marlbarough, was placed in command, and Sir Abraham 
Shipman was sert out on board with a force of 500 men to take possession 
and to remain ac Governor on behalf cf the Crown. A dispute, however, 
arose with the Portuguese as to whether the word “ Bombay,” as men- 
tioned in the trezty, signifed the island only, or included the dependencies 
of Bassein, Salsette, and Thana in addition. The result was that the 
Portuguese Governor refused to hand over the island urtil he had received 
further instructichs from Lisbon ; ané Marlborough was obliged to land 
Shipman and his soldiers on the island of Anjediva, neer Goa, where they 
speedily began tc sicken. The later Listory lies beyond the scope of the 
volume, but it may be br efly told. In 1664 the force was transferred to 
Fort St. George, in view ef the war with Holland; but by the end of tha: 
year Shipman ard a large proportion of his men were dead. When at 
last a landing vas effected in Bombay, in March, 1665, only 1 officer 
and 113 men hac survive]. By 1668 the Company had awakened to the 
importance of ovning a fortified strcnghold on the West Coast, and 
Bombay, with th= whole bf its military stores, was made over to them in 
return for a yearl? rent of £10. The work of strengthening the defences 
was proceeded with, and in 1683-84 Bombay becgme the headquarters 
of the Company in India. In 166x, however, the Presidency was at 
Surat, Sir George Oxendea being appointed to that offic2 in October. 

An entry of December r8 of that year furnish2s particulars of the various 
factories. Sir Edward Winter had already been selected as chief on the 
Coromandel Coast at Madras. William Blake is now ‘ entertained as 
chief for the Baz” of Bengal; Philip Gifford, at Rajepur (on. the West 
Coast) who was ater on -aken prisoner by Sivaji, receives an increase in 
salary from £10 :0 £20 z year; and “Streynsham Maisters ” and Gerald 
Aungier are “entertained for Suratt,” at £30 a year each. In an earlier 
entry of October 1r, 1661, mention occurs of the name of Job Charnock, 
“factor in the Bay,” and xf factories at Bantam, Masulipatam, Petapoli, 
and Viravasaram The asadquarters in the Bay were, of course, at 
Hooghly. As regards the Malabar coast, we read how in November, 
1661, the Dutch captured Quilon, and so embarked upon their scheme 
for ousting the Portuguese from the pepper ports. Cranganore was 
stormed early in january, : 662; Cochin capitulated at the end of Decem- 
ber; and by Febriary, 16€3, the Portuguese had lost Caananore, their last 
foothold on the coast. These operations adversely affected the English 
company, which kad estabished factories at Ka:war, Porakad (about forty 
miles south of Cecchin), acd Old Kayal (near Tuticorin); and the climax 
was reached whem the Dttch, in March, 1662, compelled the Rajas of 
Cochin and Porakad to sign treaties which gave them complete control of 
the pepper produed in those districts. Matters of historical value such 
as these are sandviched between a multitude of topics o? commercial and 
minor interest; snd Mr. Foster, in his admirably lucid introduction, 
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afforels ample assistance in their discovery. The task of calendaring has 
been discharged by Miss Sainsbury with that care and thoroughness to 
whic3 students of the former volumes are already accustomed. 


TRE Drink anD Druc Evin in Inpia. By Badrul Hassan. With Fore- 
word by Mahatma Gandhi. (Madras: Ganesh and Co.) 1922. 


(Reviewed by JOHN POLLEN, C.LE., LL.D.) 


Not for nothing does Mr. Gandhi support Mr. Badrul’s book on the 
drinx and drug rule in India. s 

Mr. Gandhi believes shat British rule in India*is a bad rule, and that 
the English system of Government is a curse, and Mr.*Badrul has done 
his best to prove this. In his preface Mr. Gandhi contends that, though 
the vice of drinking and drug-taking is an old one in Ihdia, Government 
has ‘trafficked in these :wo vices” of thé people. 

Bat an attentive perusal of Mr. Badrul’s book shows that Government 
has only done this by abolishing the out-still system, and by putting 
a stop to smuggling and unlicensed trading. 

This is a strange wey of trafficking in the vices and organizing the 
ccrsuption of the people! Mr. Badrul shows (erroneously, we think) that 
in encient and Muslim India drugging and drinking constituted the order 
of -he day. From all we can learn, even in those times, excess was 
exceptional. But there can be no doubt that drinking and drug-taking 
prevailed throughout Índia, and jt is quite false to maintain that these 
habats were introduced and organized by the British. It is also doubly 
fais: to assert that the people’s weaknesses have been exploited for the 
sak2 of revenue, and taat the Government’s policy is mainly responsible 
for the increase of corsumption. The labouring classes being what they 
are, “higher wages,” *‘the rising standard of prosperity,” and “fine 
harvests,” have been mvariably followed by an expansion of revenue. 
Bu: there is not a word of truth in the assertion that Government officials 
foster the increase of dunking habits to secure the expansion of revenue, 
This is mere assertion on the part of the enemy. Now what was the 
out still system which Sir Charles Pritchard’s policy superseded? The 
Hon. W. Adaiji Dalal tells us this succinctly in his answers to the 
questions of the Bombay Excise Commission. 

Liquor used to be manufactured in nearly every town and village (and, 
inged, he might have said in many lots) in any quantity, and without any 
cortrol of any kind or check of strength. Under this system huge quantis 
ties of liquor were sold or bartered for country produce at all the fairs and 
throughout all the rural areas, and no checks or controls, beneficial or 
ozherwise, were though: of. People could do pretty much as they liked. 
Th.s is the system M-. Gandhi and Mr. Badrul would apparently like to 
see revived. 

Through Sir Charles Pritchard thousands and thousands of petty stills 
in rural and urban ani other areas*were abolished, and armies of illicit 
manufacturers who ficoded the district were superseded by able and 
bonest Indian contractors selected to co-operate with the Indian Govern- 
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ment. Smugglixg, excep on the borcers of Native States (where control 
of liquor has always beer. loose), ceased, as it were, by magic. Illicit 
distillation from Mhowrz was also stcpped in the jungle tracts, and the 
services of the wild tribes secured for the cause of temperance. The 
Mhowra Bill -was passed, and gradually order and organization were 
evolved from primitive chaos. 

This is the reform Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Badrul have most mendaciously 
attacked, and it zs desirable that all the falsehoods tolc about the British 
excise shou:d be refuted with all the audacity and effrontery of truth. As 
Mr. Dalal show, in forner times, when there was no policy and no 
organization, drunkenness and intemperance prevailed, to the detriment of 
public morals ana health, without any advantage in the shape of increased 
revenue. 

The rules adcated by the Bengal sovesnment regarding shops have 
been excellent ; znd it is not true tha: Government officials have looked 
on the humane e-forts of seformers with cold disapproval, or arrested them 
on sorry and flimsy pretexis. 

Finally, it is setisfactor to find that the four remedies for any mistakes 
in the present excise poly advocatecé by Mr. Badrul have already been 
strongly recommended to -he Indian Government by former administrators 
of excise. l 


SHAH ABDUL Latir. By M. M. Gidvani, with a Foreword by Sir Thomas 
Arnold, cuz. Pp. -7. (London: Published by the India Society.) 
1922. 78. 64. net. 


(Reziswed by HARIHAR Das) 


This is an attractive volame—somewhat small in size, but well printed 
on excellent pape. On teking up the book one has the feeling that there 
is something realy good inside. This impression is confirmed by the 
frontispiece, whica depicts a typical Indian sufi in sitting posture. Sir 
Thomas Arnold sets forth briefly the purpose of the took, which is to 
bring about a better under tanding of tke faith of those who stand midway 
betweer: the loftie:t heights of religion and the devotion of the aboriginal 
to his gods of wocd and stone. We carnot say that the book has in any 
ways answered the purpcse. Mr. Gidvani’s Jutroduction following the 
foreword is spoiEd by tke hackneyec quotation of a greater poet in 
another clime:- 


“Fell many a flower is bern to blush unseen, 


j Ard waste its sweetness in the desert air. ’ 


We should have supposed itat Mr. Gidvani would have re-read Shelley's ` 
“ Ode to a Skylark,” if he desired to quote it accurately. 

The ife of Shh Abdu Latif is a wonderful example of tolerance 
towards Hinduism His arecdotes are a great lesson for all seekers after 
truth; and perhaps the bes of them is the dialogue of the two milkmaids. 
The tales on which the poems are baszd could. have teen much better 
told. The refererce to Frar Lawrence in the story of the lovers Suhni 
and Izzat Beg jars on the senses and is altogether out of place: These 
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tale: are all the same in substance, and are only variations of the one 
there of Union with the Infinite. 

The poems are better, and there is a certain atmosphere of mysticism 
about them, The savour of the old familiar doctrine, “to leave and 
sacr fice all and follow the Christ,” is innate in them. There are some 
pretzy passages in the selections of Latif’s poems ; for instance, the poem 
enti-led “ Realization—the Lord is within You,” is a good example of the 
mys-ic teaching, “I am God.” 

We cannot close this.short notice without paying a tribute to the India 
Society, whose activities in publishing Indian art and literature*are so 
con-picuous. : 


FAR EAST : 


CHINESE GRAMMAR SgLF-Taucur. By John Darroch, LITT.D., 0.B.£. 
(Marlborough and Co.). 


(Reviewed by PRorEssoR E. H. PARKER) 


Sauce the writer studied in Lombard Street under the Rev. James Sum- 
mers in 1867, making use of that gentleman’s ‘‘ Handbook of the Chinese 
Larguage,” published in 1863, he has never found any Grammar to beat it, 
and in his old age has become ever more and more convinced that the only 
sati.factory way of learning Chinese, written or spoken, is to mix freely 
amcngst all classes of natives. If that cannot be done, then the only 
thirg is to amuse oneself perfunctorily with any Grammar or Handbook 
that may turn up. Even Sir Thomas Wade's famous " Tzit-Erh-chi ” (“ Pro- 
ceeling from the Easy”) which has been the main stand-by of consular 
and customs students since 1868, and the spelling system of which is 
practically adopted by most writers on China, is of little use without a 
natwe to hum the tune—so to speak—as an accompaniment to the 
stucent’s grinding of the organ. The spelling adopted by Mr. Darroch 
seems to be much the same as that favoured by the China Inland Mission— 
thal is, the speaker, instead of using aspirates, is supposed to turn un- 
asptated surds into sonants; thus Wade’s ch‘ten becomes chren, and 
Wade’s chien becomes gren. The soft Peking initial 7, which is exactly 
the French (only very gentle), is turned into x (of course not the Scotch 7) ; 
anc Wade's vowel é, which is used by Wade himself—not to say by the 
Pel ingese themselves—rather irregularly, becomes ¢ pure ’and simple, or 
eh zs a final. However, it is heart-breaking to attempt the dezence or the 
recommendation of this or that system: the character, gén “a root,” 
becomes dex for Mr. Darroch ; in other words, “to make a puz” becomes 
‘* Een Nevis”; and the character jêz, “a man,” pronounced exactly like 
lesion (minus the /e) becomes the first half of Render. All this is quite 
apart from the question which ‘‘ Mandarin” or “Pekingese” is in the 
speaker’s use—z.¢., whether he is in West China, Central China, North- 
West China, or Manchuria. Mr. Darroch, apart from numbering each 
charagter with one of the four “ mandarin ” tones (there are five in most 
“mandarin ” dialects), does not seem to attempt any explanation of what 
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the tomes are, aml this de.cate sub:ect is perhaps only thoroug‘ly (or half- 
thoroughly) understood by “ persors” who may be ccunted—ahem !—-on 
“the thumbs” of one hanc : certain_y, no Chinese can explain it. Justas in 
‘our English scaools we pronounce Latin in the vilest way, but pay 
meticclous thouzh blind attention to ‘‘ quantity” and “ scanning,” so the 
Chinese of all provinces © blaze away ” instinctively wizh their local tones, 
paying, at the :ame tince, meticulous attenticn’ to what are called the 
rhymes.” 


ASIAN _ CRISTOLCGY AND THE MAHAYANA. Fy E. A. Gordon. With 
Sketch, Map, and fllustratiors. (Maruzen and Co., Lid., Tokyo, 
Kyoto, etc.-eJapan.) Published price, rc yen. 


(Reiewed by C. M. SALweEY) 


This volume :s the wak of twc authors, supplemented with extensive 
Appendix and namerous zotes, Part I. (which dates 1818), a reprint of 
the century-old “Indiar Church History,” by Thomas Yeates, and 
“ Further Invest gations of the Religions of the Oriert, as Influenced by 
the Apostle of the Hindu: and Chinese.” Part II., the Editor’s Supple- 
ment, readed ‘f-yriac Christianity ” and “ Daijo Bukkyo.” . 

These togethe: form a :omewhat remarkable monograph on the growth, 
activity, and exension 2 Christianity in the £as? during the early 
centuries and on-vard—-dezling witk the fluctuation of Faith, now glowing 
with ardent profession on the part of the converted, now waning for want 
of sustained belef and rore untiring zeal on the part of disciples who 
were daputed to Dreach tte Gospel and proclaim “ tidings of great joy.” 

In the “Indiaa Churck History” many references zre chronicled con- 
cerning the fervour of St. Thomas—of the extensive work that was carried 
into those regions round =>out Central Asia from the commencement of 
the Apostolic Period. Iz this period the firs: planting of churches in 
Syria, Mesopotaraia, and her portions of the East caused Gospel Truths 
to find an entrance into Persia, Arabia, Armenia, India, Tartary, and China. 

So taorough ete the iavestigaticns made by both authors who have 
undertaken this zask of wacing events that occurred centuries ago, it is 
quite cbvious that conceatrated eforts of maay years must have been 
devoted to reseacch in oder to make valuable their labour spent on a 
theme of such kistoric importance. Following one another in unity of 
purpose every available item was eagerly utilized. Eastern scrips, sutra, 
missal “etters, nows, and preserved MSS, have been consulted. Informa- 
fion obtained frem many sources and languages, corresponding symbols 
found sxisting ic Early Coristian churches and ancient temples, pointed 
to the possibility that Bud<hism absorbed into its theology many tenets of 
Christianity. So much sc that these remarkable words found on the front 
page of the Foreword of this volume, dedicated “ To the Children of the 
East” (and reitereted on p 28 5) make up the sum total of the investigation 
since AD. I818-I921 : 


‘¢ Budha anid Christ are One; 
Orm7 One Great Way.” 
Mahayana. 
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Mrs. E. A. Gordon has all her life been greatly impressed with the idea. 
Her convictions have left her no peace until she cculd proclaim them to 
the world and instil them into the minds of others bent on enquiry. The 
findirg of the “Syro-Chinese Tablet” at Sianfeu, af:er its long disappear- 
ance, was the fact upon which this belief was built up (see p. 220). 

It is impossible to review a work of this magnituce in the ordinary way. 
It would take a small volume in itself. The reader must study the subject 
for h:mself. He cannot fail to grow keenly absorsed. There is ample 
food ior reflection. He will soon be led to accompany St. Thomas and his 
followers through all the stages of the triumphs, failares, and difficulties in 
the vast tracts of the Asian continent, but it will take up considerable 
time and demand concentrated mental effort. It remaias to be seen if 
comparative symbols, analogous sacraments, and c.osely embraced tenets 
will te accepted as final proofseof the proclaimed -elationship of the two 
greatest religions of the world, verified and accep ed by a consensus of 
opinion. If this‘comes to pass, and Mrs. E. A. Gordon’s convictions find 
universal favour, they will turn the scale in the direction of Christianity in 
a manner that no other research has ever before ashieved. The authors 
tells us that the Indian Church has already been the means of greatly 
augmenting these suppositions; if so, what great results will follow when 
more souls are drawn into the True Fold. 

It was Buddha’s life of Wisdom and Supreme Self-sacrifice that caused 
him to be accepted as the Beloved Example of che East. The earthly 
sojourn and sayings of ‘their “ Divine Teacher” deeply impressed the 
minds of his followers. 

Sir Edwin Arnold, in his book ‘‘ East and West,’ expressed his convic- 
tion that if the Bodhi Tree standing in the Bodhimandi, which is the most 
sacred spot on earth to all devotees of the Buddhist religion in many 
counzries of the Orient, could be placed under the care of the Buddhist 
Indians we should earn their everlasting gratitude. This concession would 
carry great weight at a critical epoch of the world’s history. Steadfast, un- 
flinching devotion is sorely needed at the present moment, and this act, if 
delicately carried out, would earn the blessing >f so many people of 
our great Continental possession. The danger of a waning belief in our- 
selves and our brotherhood, after such magnificent sacrifice readily given, 
is great by reason of the unrest that is detoriating the stability of many 
nations. 

The illustrations distributed through the pages of “Ctistology and 
Mahayana” are varied and helpful, particularly where symbolic repre-, 
sentations aid the reader to verify the similarity of one religion to the 
other. One thing is a decided drawback to the study of this work. Often 
on one page of printing different. types are introduced, and the reader is 
constantly interrupted by reference to endless notes and confirmations to 
be looked up in the Appendix. A work of this description should lead the 
mind gently on into its labyrinth of discussion, unchecked until the goal is 
reacned. s 

j abe 
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NEAR EAST 


Essays cn THE Lara Orient. By William Miller. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 408. net. i 


Reuvtewea by S. Casson) 


This large volume of 580 pages will provide tne student of mediæval 
history with an immerse amount or material for the illustration of the 
more obscure course of ~istory in the eastern Mediterranean area. 

Taxing Greece as the pivot, the author shows kow Venetians, Genoese, 
Catafans, Saracens, and —urks intrigued and conquered, rose to fame, and 
were forgotten in the Ends which the ordinary student knows chiefly 
for the part they played n the history of a more cultured people. Two 
essays, one on “The Romans in Greeçe,” the other on “ Byzantine 
Greece,” provide the lin= between the two phases. 

Th2 essay on “Florer-ine Athens” and the “ Duchy of Naxos” are a 
valiart attempt to revivi™ dying embers and to suggest that the torch was 
still being handed on. Fat the reader will be stirred ta but little enthusiasm 
for tha rather tawdry life «hat still lingered, or which was at times renewed, 
amidst the ruins of greater things. But Mr. Miller kas the enthusiasm of 
a political historian, and is more interested in the intrigues of prince and 
poten-ate than in their contribution to civilization. Except for a few 
gaunt castles, there is litte to tell zhe modern traveller in Greece-that the 
chivalry anc splendour Æ the Middle Ages once held sway there. The 
vestiges of Neolithic mæn are more evident than those of the Frank. 
The Ciligent search that is evidert on every page of this vclume is thus 
the more praiseworthy. 

The essay on “Salonta” summarizes the whole of the history of the 
“Coveted City,” except its history in Hellenic times. Salonika of the 
Macedonians is the true heir of arcient Therma, and Therma was the key 
to early Macedonia. “he city Aas an older lineage than Mr. Miller 
indicates ; a settlement =? the sixth century B.C. kas recently been found 
just outside the present city walls, near enough to show that the head 
of the gulf was of imporf=nce even in the days of Peisistratus. So to say 
that “Salonika did not exist before Alexander the Great” is incorrect. 

The chapter on the “ Gattilusj* records a phase of history almost for- 
gotter had it not been fw: the researcnes of Hasluck and others in recent 
years. But Mr. Miller =oes not maze his history live. He is too en- 
grossed in the intrigues wo give us their setting. In the place of this he 
"seeks zo brighten the mcaotony of political move and counter-move with 
an occasional illuminating phrase. It is the more tc be regretted, then, 
that these occasional phmses are all in the worst tradition of journalistic 
clichés. When we read that Naxos was the ‘‘ Eldorado of the Ægean,”- 
Zante the “Flower of tae Levant,” Salonika the ‘‘ Athens of Mediæval ` 
Heller.ism,” Ragusa the “South Slavonic Athens,” Gyaros a “ Botany 
Bay,” and the Isthmus o Corinth -he “ Port Said of tae Roman Empire,” 
we must confess to a certain exhaustion which we only feel when we read 
in newspapers that Black zool is the “ Naples of the North.” 
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But it would be unfair to let such criticisms as these detract from the 
worth of what is by far the most important contribution made in recent 
years to the study of the mediaval history of the Near East. The 
material which can be extracted is of the utmost value, and the research 
ir.volved in the compilation of the work shows that the methods are those 
o* a most experienced scholar. 


‘Two YEARS IN KURDISTAN: EXPERIENCES OF A POLITICAL OFFICER. By 
W. R. Hay, Captain, attached to the 24th Punjabis, Political Depart- 
ment, Government of India. (London: Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd.) 


(Reviewed by Madame F. TCHERKESOFF) 


The author of the book was one of the “First Hundred Thousand ” who, 
at the outbreak of the war, threw up their work—in his case that of an 
tnde-graduate at Oxford—to put themselves at the disposal of their 
country. His lot was cast in more interesting places than that of many 
cthers, as his services, first as a fighting man, were required in India and 
tien in Mesopotamia, where after the armistice he was a political officer, 
taat is to say a civil administrator. ‘The author fully appreciated the 
‘ glorious opportunity of treading the untrod, seeing the unseen,” and 
tries to make his readers “share his delight in having lived on terms of 
intimacy with strange and unrecorded tribes,” in a straightforward narra- 
tive of his experiencesein Kurdistan. His mental attitude towards the 
Kurds is pleasantly free from the European snobbishness so common when 
% savages” are described. He may have approached the Kurds in the 
enticipation of finding the wildest of brigands and cut-throats of Christians, 
but he did not refuse to change his preconceived idea for others based on 
experience, and when he finally had to turn his back on his beloved 
‘<urdistan, as he called it, after two years of hard and perilous work, he 
had learnt to appreciate it as “an unspoilt country inhabited by an un- 
spoilt race ; hilly recesses never penetrated by the European traveller, a 
primitive people still in its golden age-adhering to simple purity and naive 
savagery of primeval mankind.” Following the author in his duties of 
civil administrator, we see the Kurds as diligent agriculturists, working 
mucn better and harder than the Arabs, who are not at their best where 
chey are found in Kurdistan; in the hills cattle, especially pony, breeding 
is the chief occupation. e 

Tae Kurd considers himself before all a member of his tribe, he 
recoznizes before all tribal laws and customs ; and it is through the aghas, 
chiefs of these tribes, that the Turks and later the British governed the 
country. If Mr. Hay found the people the finest type he has met in the 
East, industrious, steady, thrifty, clean, and moral, the aghas, though 
mentally higher, are usually avaricious and often give rein to this vice 
and become real oppressors. As regards the Christians, long subjection 
has made them mean and cringing, but with an underlying honesty which | 
is recognized by their Muhammedan neighbours, who do not support 
aggression against them ; towards the end of the war the Turkish Govern- 
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men: issued ocders for a massacre in Ainkawa, but the people refused 
to obey. However, le it not be thought that the Kurds are peaceful 
little lambs. We learn that their favourite pastime is highway robbery ; in 
Turkish times every yc.mg agha had a body of armed retainers, and when 
they were not fighting with their neighbours they would pounce on cara- 
vans and rob chem, bri part of the spoil would be given up if the owner 
found out the Hentity c= his assai.ants. Individual quarrels growing into 
triba: fights ar: often caused by questions about women, whose honour is 
very strictly guarded. “Thieves ere dealt with by tribal law; but “ really 
bad characters will be sooner or later ejected from the village, or join the 
local police or zendarmecs, the asylum of ali scoundrels.” 

These are th2epeople who, when the war broke out, saw the Russian and 
Turkish armies in turn cevastate their country, especially along the Persian 
frontier ; they kad subraitted, mcre or less unwillingly, to Turkish rule, 
but when the Eritish apzeared they were welcomed most heartily, and sup- 
ported by the most cl:ar-sighted and public-spirited among the Kurds, 
who jad seen that in ihe abserce or any regtlar reigning power the 
incessant warfase of the <ribes hac brought ruin and misery, especially to 
the weak and poor. Tk= chiefs counted on high posts and salaries from 
the British Government when the new administration insisted on main- 
taining law anc order, >n regular payment of taxes, there was a certain 
disappointment after the anticipation of a golden era, The spreading of 
the Pan-Islamic propagenda carried on by the Turkish emissaries did the 
rest; uprisings ef the tribes resulted, several British officers lost their lives, 
and their small forces had to retire. But as soon as troops arrived, the 
‘prestige of the Eritish Gevernment recovered. | 

The author was stationed in the northern part of Mesopotamia, in the 
Arbil district o` the Mcsul divisicn, but his activities later included the 
Koi and the wilc Rawanc.uz districts. Leaving politics severely alone, and 
not questioning whethe Great Eritain has the right to stay in Meso- 
potamia, he has come tc the conclusion that a withdrawal without sub- 
stituting anothe- Government would plunge the country into wild disorder 
and enonomic rtin. 

Anyone who 5 interested in a just treatment, not only of the Christians 
of the former Turkish Empire, but ‘also of the Muhammadans, should read 
this book, as without kncwledg2 nc justice can be expected. 

But those who do not care for this aspect of the book will read it as 
a fresk narrative of a muan who lived the life of the Kurds, sat in the 
eguest-house of his Kurlish kost, ate their long dinners, noticed such 
details as that cats were rather wild and dogs were not to be petted, 
leading up throuzh many perils anc hardships to the climax when the few 
Britishers in Arbil expected to be attacked and killed at any moment. 
The book is right throuzh written in a plain, straightforward style, and 
imbued with the motto: ‘I have always made a rule of conforming to the 
native customs zs far as my conscience and the honour of my country 
would permit.” ° 

` 
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THE IsLAND OF Roses anb Her Freven Sisters. By Michael D. 
Volonakis, LITT.D., PY P~- __.-ntroduction by T. L. Myres, M.A., 
and maps and illt’"_.uons. (Macmillan.) Price 4os. 


(Reviewed by LYsIMAQUE CECONOMOS, LITT.D., Paris) 


Under the poetical title ‘‘ The Island of Roses and her Eleven Sisters,” 
Dr. Volonakis has just published a general history of that cluster of islands 
of the Ægean Sea known as “the Dodecanese ”—namely, Astypalza, 
Calyranos, Carpathos, Casos, Chalki, Cos, Neros, Nisgros, Patmos, Rhodes, 
Symi, and Telos—which figure in the programme of the just claims of 
Greece, and where the Italian yoke replaces for the last ten years that of 
the Turks, without the least advantage to the inhabitants and notwith- 
stand.ng their wishes, loudly and frequently expressed, to, be united to the 
Hellenic kingdom. 

A native of one of these islands, Symi, it has always been the author's 
desire to raise sometime to his fatherland’s glory a monument of its 
activities through the ages, and for that purpose he has patiently been 
collecting materials for many years past. A protracted stay in London as 
a representative of the twelve islands afforded him the opportunity of 
utiliz ng the treasures of the wonderful library of the British Museum to 
com zlete his researches. 

Acistically bound, agreeably printed, richly illustrated with general and 
particular maps and vatious beautiful views, his volume is divided into 
three parts. 

In the first, the author successively studies the geography of the islands, 
the aistory of the term “ Dodecanese,” the geological formation of this 
cluster, the atmospheric conditions, and the climate, the products, fiora, 
faunz, and minerals. 

The second is entirely devoted to the history of the political and military 
evens which took place in these islands, and particularly in Rhodes, from 
the zarliest time down to the present day. The author reviews the 
mythical age, the pre-archaic and archaic ages, the classical period, the 
attack of Rhodes by Antigonus and Demetrius,.the Hellenistic, the Greco- 
Roran and Byzantine periods, the epoch of the Knights, the Turkish 
rule, and the Italian occupation. 

Ir the third, he deals with the Dodecanesian civilization: religion, 
culture, commerce, athletic games, characteristics, and habits of the 
inhabitants. | ; 

A preface, statistics of the population as at present, an abundant 
bibl ography, a detailed index, complete this work, which Professor T. L. 
Myres of Oxford has kindly honoured with an introduction. 

Dr. Volonakis is the first to have attempted to write an extensive and 
continuous history of the Dodecanese, and though the subject, in its 
various periods and for each of the. principal islands separately, has 
alre:dy been studied in detail long Defore him, in a great many com- 
pilaiogs and monographs, as mentioned in the author’s bibliography, still 
it is certainly not of small merit to have been able out of them, as well as 
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out cf the original sources, to sum up, in a clear, general view, the fortunes 
of th2 islands tarough tas ages. 

No doubt Dz. Volonedis would have added to the interest of his book 
had he had tke opporzinity to carry on personal research for such an 
impo-tant pericd as tha: of the Turkish rule. Had he gone through the 
records of the Trench Consulate at Rhodes, kept at the Quai d’Orsay in 
Paris he might have beza enabled to bring forward fresh information on 
the e ghteenth century end the first part of the nineteenth. On the other 
hand, had he consulted zhe newspapers of the early part of last century, he 
mighs have come across interesting details respecting some events of the 
War of Indepeadence.* For instance, as regards the reduction of Cassos 
by the Egyptiam8 in 1824, Dr. Volonakis would have found an interesting 
accotnt in the Moniteur Universel, sc easy to handle, thanks to its fairly 
complete indic: s' (Augu t 11 and 20, 1824, pp. III5A, 1149A) as well as 
in a despatch from th British Consul in Egypt, Henry Salt, dated 
“ Alexandria, June 24, 24," and kept in the Record Office in London 
(F.O. 78/126). s 

No doubt also the int:rest of the work would have been enhanced were 
it moze speculazive and less of a narrative. We could but regret that 
Dr. Volonakis Las not gren more space to the philosophy of history ; ‘that 
he skould welcome every’ legend, not only in his text, but even in his 
illustrations ; that he shcnuid delight in minute descriptions of sieges ; and, 
when he deals with such an important question as that of the Dode 
canes an civilization, in the third part of his book, that he should be too 
short and rathe: superfical. We would have liked to see him discussing 
with Nomikos :he queson of the so-called “‘ Ehodian” pottery. We 
would have like-l to see = son of the islands draw a live portrait of his 
fellow-countrymin. We--vould have liked to become, through him, more 
intimetely acquiinted wth the religious, honest, iatelligent, hard-working 
island=rs, who nay prove zne day a reservoir of energy and talent for Greece. 

The: authors erudition is undoubtedly great, though not beyond 
criticism. To take only 3 few examples, we are astonished that he should 
not quote Noraikos’ work in reference to the Rhodian pottery, and 
Sakkelion’s pubjications nd our own thesis on the religious life in the 
Byzantine Empi of the :welfth century, in reference to Aristodoulos of 
Patmcs. ,; 

And yet, in spite of the gaps and omissions, Dr. Volonakis’ book is 
undoubtedly a ine piece of work. It may be that it is not an ære 
eperennsus one; still it will prove useful in many respects, not only to 
studerts of histery—who may welcome in it a convenient encyclopedia of 
the Dodecanesian affairs—but also to research students, who may take it 
as a  Dasis and proceec further. Above all, by spreading abroad an 
accurace and sci2ntific knowledge of the Twelve Islands, Dr. Volonakis 
has done on behalf of his country muci more than any propaganda could 
etfect. | 

In reference o the pzetical titlê, “The Island of Roses, etc.” is 
Dr. Vclonakis sure of the meaning of kodes? Does it not mean Sather 
. the island of serbents (gestrath rod in Phoenician), as is suggested in 
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Dapper’s work, an etymology which at least would explain why the island 
should have been known in the earliest time as “ full of serpents ” as “ the 
pernicious one”? ‘The process would have been this: In the course of- 
time, the first Phoenician word, gesira¢h (island), would have dropped, and 
the second one would have remained alone to name the island. Later on 
the Greeks, for whom the real Phcenician etymology was by them lost in 
the darkness of ages, would have compared it with their own word, 
rhodcr (a rose), and would have derived the island’s name from the 
flower’s name. | 


+ 


FRENCH BOOK j 


LETTRES DU TONKIN ET DE MADAGASCAR (1894-99). By.Marshal Lyautey. 
(Librairie Colin, 103, Boul. St. Michel, Paris.) 40 f. 

At a time when British and French methods of colonization are being 
frequently compared, the above volume of letters by one of the greatest of 
living French Colonials calls for special notice. It will be recalled that 
in 1314 General Lyautey was in Morocco, and in response to feverish 
appeals from Paris, sent back nearly all the French garrisons, but refused 
to leave himself. His fate was then forgotten until the end of the Great 
War, when it was found that with the remnants, and the co-operation of 
the Moroccans themselves, he had completed the work of subjugation. 
What were the thought? and aspirations of this great personality when he 
was still a captain? These letters provide the answer. Addressed to his 
sister, to friends in France, occasionally to his military chiefs, they reveal 
é. burning patriotism, a hatred for bureaucracy, boundless love for adventure. 
In Tonkin he had caught the eye of the great Gallieni, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that he devoted his whole Colonial life to the exacting 
task of obeying his chief’s orders. The most interesting portions of his 
boox are those in which he expresses his boundless admiration for this 
. “ Saviour of Paris,” who, his friends claim, disobeyed the order to evacuate 
the city, and decided, on his own responsibility, to move north to the 
Mame. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Inra: “Journal of the Department of Letters,” Vol. V. (University of 
Calzutta); “Prince Edward’s Speeches in India” (Natesan); “The 
‘Mineral Resources of Burma,” by N..M. Penzer (Routledge); “ Reminis- 
cences of an Indian Cavalry Officer,” by Colonel J. S. E. Western (Allen 
anc Unwin); “ India in the Balance,” by Khwaya Kamalud-Din (Zs/amic 
Rettew). 

Far East: ‘Russia in the Far East,” by Leo Pasvolsky (Macmillan) ; 
‘The Early Ceramic Wares of China,” by R. L. Hobson (Benn) ; “ Ching’s 
Place in the Sun,” by Stanley High (Macmillan). 

Nege East: *‘The Mercy of Allah,” by Hilaire Belloc (Chatto and 
Windus). 
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FOETHCOMING BOOKS 


WE understanc that Dr J. Polen has now revised end has ready for the 
Press his litera. translat-ons frcm the Russian poet Krilof. He has ‘trans- 
lated all the known Fates of the great Russian fabulist. The translations 
are in no sens3 of the word paraphrases; but, while preserving the exact 
rhyme and rhy hm of tne Russian, they give as closely as possible the 
meaning of the Russiaa text, line for line, and almost word for word. 
The book ought thus to prov? of use to Englishmen studying Russian, 
and f Russian: studying Englcsh, besices being of interest to the general 
reader. 

The advice f the M arquess Curzon has been carefully followed, and 
the translator seems to aave subordinated, himself, as far as possible, to 
the conception and thcught, and even to the technique of the original 
writer. The result is not displeasing, and there is much in the Fables of 
Krilof to intere:t not ony the people of England, bret the peoples of all 
Europe at the present jme. In this edition of the Fables, the work of 
Krilof has been divided into eight parts, and the Fables grouped under 
eight headings. 

The firs: part deals wh Krilof’s at-itide to literary work and criticisra, 
and the second to his views on upbringing and education. 

In the third are collected all the Fables dealing with the life of Russian 
Society, followed in the fourta by those treating of the faults of that 
Society. In the fifth part are collected together all the Fables of a philo- 
sophic vein; ard the conditicns of Government service in Russia are 
considered in the sixth pact. 

The seventh part is devoted <o the praise of modest work; and in the 
eighth are set ‘orth the Fables dealing with historical events, mainly 
connected with Napoleor’s invasion of Russia. 

We believe this is the first time that all the Fables of Krilof have been 
translated into English. 
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CHINESE LOVE SONGS 


PD LIKE TO BE YOUR LOOKING- GLASS * 
Arir—* The Girl I left Behind Me” 


(CONTRIBUTED BY D. A. WILSON, L.C.S., RETD.) 


J 


Pd like to be your looking-glass, 
For then my only duty 

Would be to watch you when you pass, 
Andsshow you all your beauty. 

Fd like to be your girdle placed ; 
For after you did buy me, 

And once had put me round your waist, 
The world could not untie me ! 


Il 


Pd like to be the rosy flute 
You're kissing and caressing. 
Pd gladly be your pillow mute— 
Your cheek would be my blessing. 
But most Ild like to be your cat, 
And mew, and run about you : 
To touch you’s all I would be at, 
And never be without you ! 
* This may be called modern, as it is not s.c. The date is doubtful. 
See “La Chine Familière ” of Jules Arène, p. 55. 


g 
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ITS UP OF THE MOUNTAIN THE MULBERRIES 
GROW * 


I 


It’s up on the mountain the mu-berries grow ; 
The lotuses lie in the lake; 

1 won't look at Chay-too, wherever h2 go— 
I’m Lere, ypu mad boy, for your sake! 


a 


IJ 
-ts up >n the mountain they seek for the pine ; 
The lily they find in the lake ; 
: won't look at Chay-chung, a‘though he is fine— 
I’m ere, clever boy, for your sake! 


“ A lady mccking her lover,” says Legge of this song; 
and many old commentators agree with him. No doubt 
they would be right i: the song werz sung to the like of 
them. 


* Ths isa woman’s song, and edited by Coaficius (Odes, I. 7 and 10; 
Legge’s ‘‘ Chinese Classics,” IV., 137, 138). 


WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


Cowrents: The East India Association—The Royal Society of Arts—The Royal Cclonial 
Institute—The Palestine Exploration Fund—The Royal Asiatic Society—The Japan 
Society—The Lyceum Ciub—Central Asian Society—India Society—Indian Gymkhana 
Club. 


TE® Proceedings of the Zast India Association will be found on pP 386 
to 437. The annual meeting this year was followed by a conversazione 
at zhe Caxton Hall. és 


The Sir George Birdwood Memorial Lecture was delivered before the 
Indian Section of the Royal Society of Arts on May 26,1 q22. Sir Thomas 
Amold, c.1.£., Professor of Arabic at the School of Oriental Studies, read 
a paper on “Indian Painting and Muhammadan Culture.” He confined 
himself to the later period of the Muhammadan history of India in the 
se~enteenth and eighteenth centuries. He emphasized that one important 
aspect that had not yet received adequate treatment was the religious life 
of Islam in its various phases and developments. He mentioned in 
particular the reverence for saints and ascetics, the submission by the 
fathful of their spiritual life to the direction of religious guides and 
teachers. One outcome of this submission to religious authority was the 
erormous expansion of the Islamic religious orders in India, and portraits 
of the more famous saints belonging to the various orders were common. 
Tae slides in illustration of the lecture were also greatly appreciated by 
th2 audience. 


Empire Day was celebrated at the Royal Colonial Institute by the 
hclding of the annual dinner. India loomed large in the after-dinner 
speeches, Sir William Meyer emphasized that we had not merely achieved 
political unity and given India peace and law and order, such as India 
never knew In past centuries, but we had brought the peoples of India in 
many ways into a homogeneous whole. We had passed laws which apply 
tc India as a whole. We had given her a system of railway and road 
ccnnection which has brought various parts of India in contact in a way 
never achieved before. We had introduced new industries. If we were 
tc disappear to-morrow, the work we have done already would stand as an 
in perishable memento of Great Britain, and would be acknowledged by 
the whole world. Lord Meston, who was in the chair, paid a tribute to 
the work of Sir William Meyer, who, he said, had devoted his life to the 
people of India, and showed unexampled zeal and affection for their 
interests ; but among his many duties there was none which compared in 
importance with the work he did for so many years in building up the 
cirrency and finance system of India, and bringing them to such a state 
as had enabled India to pass throfigh these troubled years with its credit 
urinfpeached and unimperilled. 
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The annual general mzeting of the Palestine Exploration Fund was 
held on May 30 at Burington House. The Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Samuel was in the chair. In his address he said: ‘‘The new administra- 
tion of Palestine is, of ccurse, sympathetic to the work of archzological 
research. The administracion of Palestine has establisted a Government 
museum, in which the frużs of research can be exhibited ; and it already 
reflects a considerable amount of credit on the archeological department 
and on the keeper of the museum, Mr. Phythian Adams, who is working 
under the direction of Pro essor Garstarg.” 

i Se ee 

-There was a meeting » the Royal Asiatic Society on June 13. The 
Right Hon. Lord Chalmes, c.c.z., took the chair. Brigadier-General Sir 
Percy Sykes gave a highl- interesting lecture with lante:n illustrations on 
“The Achemeniart Dynasy.” This subject’ enabled him to give a sug- 
gestive account of the Per-ian expeditions against Greece from the Asiatic 
point of view. He pointed out that the disasters which the Persian arms 
underwent at Marathon acd Salamis, though of the greatest importance for 
Greece, were for the Government at Susa only a transitory event. More- 
over, the Ionian Greeks vere ever susceptible to the blandishments of 
Persian bribes. It was ordv at the time of Alexander the Grezt that the 
Persians learned the true meaning of the Greek menace. The lecturer 
insisted that Herodotus ard the “ Persæ” of Atschylus gave a most one- 
sided account. The other soint of view had not yet penetrated into the 
textbooks. 


His Excellency Baron Hayashi presided at the annual dinner of the 
Japan Society on June 7. Thedominant note of the speeches was “ Peace 
in the Pacific.” 

The President, in propcs:ng the toast of the King, alluded to the visit 
of the Prince of Wales to japan, and remarked that His Royal Highness, 
who was now speeding h=mewards, had been received with tae utmost 
kindness by the Imperial Family. The relations between Great Britain 
and Japan were of the mos intimate character, and the visit of the Prince 
of Wales to Japan would cement the good feelings between the two 
countries, which were of a most friendly character. 

In submitting the toast c the Emperor of Japan, the President irae 
the hope that His Imperial Majesty would soon be restored to good health. 

_ Sir Charles Addis, in the absence through indisposition of Professor 
Longford, proposed the heath of the President of the Society, the Japanese 
Ambassador. In the couse of his speech he said: “ Between the two. 
Powers of England and Japan there was a binding link, founded on a 
community of interests anc cemented by comradeship in the Great War. 
It was idle to pretend that during His Excellency’s tenure of office 
questions had not cropped 1p which had been viewed by his country and 
by ourselves from differert standpoints; and it was a tribute to his 
tenacity, and to his candou and tact, that they could say not one of those 
questions had proved irr-sistible to adjustment or accommodaf¥n.” 
(Hear, Fear.) 
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The Japanese Ambassador, in responding, paid a tribute to the members 
ard the enthusiasm of the members of the Japan Society, and mentioned 
the work of Mr. Arthur Didsy, extending over a great number of years. 


The Oriental Circle of the Lyceum Club held a reception on June 16, 
under the presidency of Mrs. Shrimpton Giles. Mrs. Tata rendered an 
Uzdu song, and Mr. Fujiwara, the Japanese tenor, interpreted Nippon 
foiksongs. Among the guests of honour were: H.H. the Maharaja 
Jemsaheb of Nawanagar, H.H. the Mahraj Rana of Jhalawar, Sir Jamset- 
je2 Jejeebhoy, Lady Ratan Tata, Sir Mancherjee Bhownagree, Sir"Krishna 
Gapta, Lord and Lady Clwyd, H.E. Baron Hayashi (Japanese Ambas- 
saior), Prince and Princess Shimadzu, Mme. Okamoto, the Chinese 
Crargé d'Affaires, and Mada me Chu. 


Lord Carnock took the chair at Sir Valentine Chirol’s lecture at the 
Central Asian Society on June 1s. In reviewing the Near Eastern situation, 
tke lecturer remarked that the muster of retrograde forces under Turkish 
Nationalism at Angora and of the Khalifate movement in India was cause 
fcr some apprehension, but we could discriminate between them and the 
more progressive forces which, over a much wider area extending from 
Northern Africa to the shores of the Pacific, were working towards a 
synthesis which might bring East and West together in the interests of 
recial and religious peace, in spite of the differences which still divided 
trem, 


On May 19 the J/xzdia Society held the first of a series of lectures 
d2signed to show the spread of Indian ideals of art across the seas and 
beyond the Himalayas. On this occasion Professor Vogel of Leyden 
University, late of the Indian Archeological Survey, delivered a lecture in 
which he traced Indian influences in Javanese art. It might be assumed, 
he said, that Indian masters first taught the Javanese the arts of stone 
“awchitecture and stone sculpture. The great Buddhist shrine of Borobudur, 
. tke Brahmanical temples on the Dieng plateau, the wonderful reliefs at 
P-ambanan, were the masterpieces of the classical period of Hindu- 
Jivanese art. 

The ndia Society is holding a soiree on July 4 at 21, Cromwell Road 
(¿£ p.m.). After the reception, Professor Rothenstein will speak on “ Indian 
Szulpture.” Later in the month, and in continuation of the above-mentioned 
scheme, M. Goloubeff of Paris will deliver a lecture before the Society on 
‘Indian Influences on the Art of Indo-China.” 


Mr. T. W. B. Ramsay has kindly sent us the fixture-card of the /udian 
Gymkhana Club. The opening of the new ground took place on Empire 
Lay. It is situated in a convenient position at Osterley. In all twenty- 
fcur cricket matches have been arranged for the season.: The side is being 
cupMined this season by Colonel K. M. Mistri, C.B.E. 
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MEAR EASTERN NOTES 
By F. R. SCATCHERD 


I. PEUESTINE ANC AVIATION 


In view of the revived interzst in avētion, attention may be directed to the 
valuable work of Major Lzng,* who, efter the conclusion of his active 
service in Palestine in the Royal Air Force, was entrusted with surveying 
a considerable porton of tk2 Cape tz Cairo Air Route and making aero- 
dromes from Cairo to Nydnaa. á 

Section XV. of the repor- throws a side-light on the “glorious achieve- 
ment of General Allenby,~ resultieg in “the complete defeat of the 
Turkish army, witk the lose of the wnole of their’supplies and transport 
and som 90,900 prisoners. 7 

Major Long rela es how i three deys -he whole Turkish army, so far as 
its fighting eficienzy was Concernec, wes completely annihilated ‘by the 
bombs and the machine-guzs of the Air Force. He telis us: 

“The Palestine campaign is probably the most wonderful instance 
of military strategy in zhe history of war. The plan of attack was 
kepz an absoLlitely deæ secret unti. the last minute, and was there- 
fore unlike otker attach s, the main ideas of which have, in some way, 
become more Dr less generally known.” 

These and simiar facts :uggest hat an international or rather world 
police force alone should be permitted to possess an effective ey. air 
force, to be used only when ac other means have failed. 

Readers of the static F view w I be interested to learn that after years 
of ceaseless expermenting a Britisa engineer, Mr. Henry Leitner, has 
succeeded in perfecting an < l-metal gir-fropeller, which has triumphantly 
passed the severest: test applied by tte British and French Governments 
The American and Japanese authoritizs gre also evincing practical interest 
in its possibilities. 

Mr. Leitner is the gifted rabie scholar, and son of the first Rector of 
Lahore University. 

Few realize that zhe avereze life in the air of the wooden propeller is less 
than twenty-four Lours, an that a bird or other small object striking 
against it may redtre it to fagments. The life-saving value of the metal 
propeller should speedily =nsure i:s eaforced adoption, as the public 
coyscience will insSt upon the risks xf tke intrepid airman’s life, so lightly 
alluded to in Majo Long’s modest kut important record, being reduced to 
the absolute minimum. Iaceresting details have been published in the 
Daily Mail of June 16 and elsewher=. 


II. THE RUTEN3ERG CONCESSION 


Much heartburnmg has tzen occas-oned by the Rrtenberg Concession. 
As usual, Zhe Necr Hast June 1, 1922) takes a balanced view of the 
situation. If the Eutenbery scheme z0es through it explains— ~ 


* «In the Blue,” by Maja S. H. Long, D.S.0., McC. London and New 
York: John Lane. 5s. net 
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“Tt will be because it is supported by official Jewry, to whom 
Great Britain as Mandatory Power must look for the economic 
development of Palestine. If the Jewish bodies interested in the 
future of Palestine . . . announce that the scheme will be carried 
forward with their support there will doubtless be a tendency to over- 
look the antecedents of Mr, Rutenberg, and to give him the credit 
that he deserves for his enterprise in making an exhaustive study 
of Palestine’s water-power.’ 


Mr. Rutenberg is a Jewish engineer from Russia, who has been given a 
cencession securing the exclusive monopoly of the development of water- 
power and electric.energy in Palestine. P” 

On June 21 in the House of Lords the Government was defeated on the 
motion, moved by Lord Islington, declaring that in iss present form the 
Palestine Mandate was not acceptable to the House. The Mandate was 
v-gorously defended by the Earl of Balfour, and the Rutenberg Concession 
was alluded to several times in the debate. 

Said Lord Balfour: 


‘ I no not deny that this is an adventure; but are we never to 
have adventures, are we never to try new experiments? I hope your 
lordships will never sink to that unimaginative depth. If experiment 
and adventure be justified in any cause surely it is in order that 
we may send a message to every land where the Jewish race has been 
scattered—-a message which will tell them that Christendom is not 
oblivious to their fate and is not unmindful of the services they have 
rendered to the great religions of the world, most of all to the religion 
the majority of your lordships’ House profess, and that we desire to 
the best of our ability to give them every opportunity to develop 
in peace and quietness, under British rule, those great gifts which 
hitherto they have been compelled from the nature of the case only 
to bring to fruition in countries which know not their language and 
belong not to their race... . That is the ideal which lies at the 
root of the policy I am trying to defend.” 


ILI. THE PRESENT ‘‘ Impasse” IN THE NEAR EAST 


Mr. Cecil Harmsworth’s careful statement in the House of Commons on 
May 30 embodies the salient facts, which are as follows : 


“On March 22 the Conference of Allied Foreign Ministers at Paris 
proposed an immediate Armistice to the Governments of Athens, 
Constantinople, and Angora. 

“The Greek Government accepted. No reply was received from 
Turkey. 

“On March 27 the Conference communicated to Athens, Con- 
stantinople, and Angora the proposals for a general settlement, which 
included evacuation under Allied, supervision. At the same téme 
it invited those three Governments to send delegates to meet the three 
Ailled High Commissioners at a place to be agreed upon, in order to 
examine their proposals, it being understood, of course, that the 
Armistice at that time was in force. On April 5 the Angora Govern- 
ment replied, accepting the Armistice, but it qualified its acceptance 
by the condition that the evacuation of Asia Minor should begin 
at once. | 

“ Subject to this conditiqn (that is, that the evacuation shouid 

w begin at once, thus exposing an unarmed population), the Angora 
Government was also prepared to send delegates in three weeks to 
examine the general proposals. On April 8 the Constantinople 
Government expressed itself as willing to send delegates in three weeks 
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for peace negotiations It appeared not to be concerned with the 
Armistice, but urged erly evacuation of Asia Minor. Constantinople 
and Angora n-sither ace epted nor rejected the general proposals. 

“The Greek Govemmment, having accepted the Armistice, con- 
sidered that i need return no answer about tke general proposals 
until Turkey Lad defintely accepted the Armistice. 

On April 15 the Adlies replied tp Angora: 

. * (1) That che Allies could not agree to the immediate evacuation 
of sia Minor. 

“(2) That -hey migat, however, agree to evacuation beginning as 

as soon as ‘the body’ of the general proposals had been 

& accepted, ary ‘special points ’ being reserved for discussion. 

“On April z9 the *\Ies replied tc the Constantinople Government 
in much the same sense. 

“ Angora replied on April 22, referring at length to alleged Greek 
atrocities and insisting on immediate evacuation. It suggested a 
Conference at Ismid ‘t open preliminary negotiations,’ and indicated 
that some of tae peace proposals were unacceptable. The Constanti- 
nople Government replied on Apri! 29, ostensibly accepting all the 
principles of the prop=sed settlement, but virtually challenging the 
whole settlement propcsed.” 

Mr. Cnamberlair on the ame day alluded to further excesses committed 
in Asia Minor reported from American sources, notably those from Dr. 
Gibbons (publishec in the Christian Science Monitor, June 5) which reveal 
how impossible is seace without a definite assurance of the safety of the 
minority populatior s. 

The Literary Dest, perLaps the most able of American weeklies, pub- 
lishes in its issue of May+ some interesting comments on the views of 
Mr. Ahmed Emin, 2ditor of the Constantinople Va&it, who complains— 

“ That while the fate cf the Christian minorities in Turkey is discust 
with fanaticism, the actual sufferings of the Turkish minorities in 
Macedonia ani the extermination of the Turkish majorities in Thrace 
and Smyrna ‘1ardly draw the slightest attention.’ Addressing him- 
self to the editor of the London New Statesman, ne declares that such 
a condition means that human life ts differently valued according to 
whether it is a Christian or a Muhammadan who is concerned.” 

“ And who suffe’s most xom this lamentable situation ?” asks a writer 
in ZL’ Atse Française for May, 1922. “The Greeks and the Turks? The 
English or the Italians? Net at all; it is the French, as we shall be able 
to show later on.” 

Mr. H. Charles "Voods, in the Fortnigntly Review for May, contributes, 
under the heading of ‘Paris and the Near East,” one of his carefully 
refsoned articles ic. which, hile approving of the Paris Conference as a 
. whole, he points ow certain defects, the gravest in his estimation being the 
total neglect of the interess of Armenia, to whom promises were made 
no less binding thar those made to Turkey. ‘‘ No stcne, therefore, should 
be left unturned to try to sefeguard the lives and properties of a people 
entirely dependent apon the Powers,” is Mr. Woods’ ‘ust verdict. 


TV.—GreecE: THE OFFigErs’ Wipows. LEAGUE 


At an all-night sating on May 30 the Bill providing adequate penons 
for the widows and orphans of Greek officers was passed, and the cause of 
the widows wes wor. Parli: ment settled the affair most generously, in full 
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accordance with the demands formulated. Not only were the pensions 
increased by 400 per cent., but the pensioners will be entitled to receive 
the difference of which they have been deprived since 1916 through the 
Act of that date, which was unjust so far as it excluded officers retired 
before 1912. Now the new Act ensures equal treatment for all officers ° 
irrespective of the date of retirement. 

Taus have the strenuous labours of the Officers’ Widows League and 
its promoter, Dr. Platon Drakoules, been crowned with success. They and 
the >arliament alike must be congratulated on the passing of so humani- 
tarien a measure, likewise the energetic President of the League, Madame 
Zorkas, one of my earliest and firmest Greek friends, with regard to whom 
an amusing incident occurred. I had been in Athens about three weeks 
when one of the leading editors called to see me, and put the following 
amcng other questions: : i 

“ Mademoiselle, you who know so many of the leading men in Europe, 
tell me what you think of our great men. Who among them has impressed 
you as ‘l'esprit le plus fort °?” 

I replied that among the few I had met I had not found one of out- 
standing personality. 

Fe, however, persisted in his idea that I must have been struck by 
sore one person as transcending all the others. At last I exclaimed.: 

‘Yes, you are right, ‘l’esprit le plus fort parmi vous c'est Madame Zorbas.” 
(“The most outstanding personality among you is Madame Zorbas ”’). 

Three months later, one afternoon, several excited, even angry, visitors 
called—-deputies, lawyers, and other personages—and asked me to explain 
myrelf. I then discovered that, to punish me for refusing him an interview, 
scme editor had that morning published my remark as if just made after 
a three months’ visit, during which I had met many of the leading men of 
Greece. My first visit was at the end‘of rgog. 

For the second time Madame Zorbas is making history. This victory 
of the women’s efforts will affect the status of womanhood throughout the 
Near East. The Greeks are the brains of the Balkans. Where Greece 
leads others will soon follow, and it is well for the feminist cause in the 
Near East that it had so experienced and ardent an advocate as Dr. 
Crakoules, and so efficient a guide as Madame Zorbas, to whom I would 
-ccorvey the felicitations of the British Vice-Presidents of the League, 
inc uding Viscountess Molesworth, Lady Muir Mackenzie, Lady de Brath, 
anc my humble self. j 

On the very day of the passing of the Act Dr. Drakoules was knocked 
down by a passing tram. By some unaccountable means the front of the 
tran, which came in contact with his back, pushed him sideways, so that 
he fell on the pavement instead of straight forward. With marvellous 
čexterity the conductor stopped the tram instantly, and the spectators 
were amazed to find that the victim had not sustained even a bruise, and 
had, moreover, felt nothing from the violent contact with the front of the 
tram. ‘The accident happened butsa few hours before the passing of the 
Act, 4nd grateful women kept torches burning all day as a thanksgiving 
for their benefactor’s miraculous escape. 
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A NOTE ON RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


. By Orca Novikorr 


Manv books have beeh written Cealing with Russia’s Foreign Policy, but 
I feel that this ne des2rves particular attention.* The author draws in 
brief, but vivid, sketches the main phases of this tangled question, and has 
made it a cohereñt whole. There is no doubt that the eighties and nineties 
of the last century presented many critical moments, not only for Russia, 
but also for Ergland, France, and Germany. That was the time when 
Russia was ruled by Alexander IM., who was visibly hostile to England, 
and clashed wich her in Turkey, Persia, and the Far East. And these 
collisions reacted on har pride, and created indignation and enmity. 
Baron, Korf wri-es: ‘“‘Ergland had an absolute lack of knowledge about 
Russia and Russians: the Russicn nation remained to her a constant 
riddle, unsolved up to tae end of the century; she knew no more about 
it than the ancient historz of Aztecs or Peruvians.’ 

England did mot undesstand the yearning of Russia for Constantinople, 
which is for ali true Russians the symbol and birth-place of the Orthodox 
Church. She saw in tHs yearning only a menace to her interests in 
Turkey, and the extensioa of the threat of Muscovy. 

Yet some Englishmer. could be found, even then, who desired to 
co-operate with Russia, und scouted the idea of a “Russian danger in 
Asia.” I need only mertion Mr, Gladstone. But such people were few, 
and their voice was like ‘ the voice crying in the wilderness.” 

It was only in 1908 thet the political horizon became clearer, and the 
relations betwee1 Russia and Englend then gradually improved. After 
the Russo-Japanase War, when Russia’s influence in the Balkans became 
weaker, then England drew closer tae old bonds of friendship between the 
two countries. 3ut even then ‘the secretive methods of Downing Street 
hid away from,tke British people the real motives of that new and strange 
alliance of Liberal Englard with reactionary Russia. The English nation 
did not understand the full meaning of this rapprochement, nor did it 
realize at large the growmg German danger, and that an understanding 
with Russia beceme imperative; the alliance with Russia from the point 
of view of an uniaformed Liberal was preposterous. As Professor Browne 
exclaimed, ‘It was a mcnstrous conception of a peaceful Russia and a 
belligerent Germany! T> him, as to many Englishmen, Russia was still 
the old enemy ard constaat aggressor.” 

+ 


* «Russia's Foreign Belations during the Last Half-Century-” By 
Baron 5, A. Korf, p.c.L. (Macmil-an.) xes. 6d. net. 
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But you must not think that the book of Baron Korff treated only of 
the Anglo-Russian relations. The author endeavours to show the foreign 
policy of Russia, and it can be justly said that he has accomplished his 
task splendidly. ‘ Russia’s Foreign Relations ” will be still more interest- 
ing after Russia has outlived a very distressing situation, but her future 
is ar enigma. Yet in searching for the solution of that enigma the words 
of tke great historian Plutarch must not be forgotten, who said that “the 
past and the future of a nation are close bound together.” 

I hope that the book of Baron Korff will be read with great interest, 
and the author will receive the reward that he merits for his sflendid 


work. 
+ 


EXHIBITION SECTION 


I. INDO-CHINA AT MARSEILLES 


Fy ROGER DE BELLEVAL 
(Translated by HENRI PEYRE) 


THE Colonial Exhibition at Marseilles wastinaugurated on April 16, in 
accordance with the offirial announcement, but at that time the greater 
part of the colections nad not yet arrived and the decorations were 
unfinished. When I visited the Exhib:tion all the arrangements had been 
completed, and — can thts give to reacers of the Asiaric REvIEw a full 
description of its splendoars. 

Algeria and Tunis have built artistic palaces, the style of which is well 
known. The esbah of Morocco is 2legant; the house of Madagascar 
represents the palace oz: Queen Raravalc, the curious front of which 
attracts the eye cf the vistor. Western Africa is represented by a zata, a 
kind of home-made forress in red clay with embattled walls. Un- 
fortunately, this waza has = square tower, which is supposed to recall that 
of the Djeune Mosque, bat it is too high and out of all proportion to the 
modest appearance of the rest of tte building. However, I soon under- 
stood the reasom for thé exaggeraticn when I espied quite near it the 
Indo-China building, which raises its central cower to a height of more 
than 130 feet. Western Africa was afraid of looking crushed down by the 
proportion of the neighbooring palace, and, excited by a feeling of emula- 
tion, however misplaced, aad decided at all costs to be in the picture! 

It has been sari that t= Colonia. Exhibition is in reality that of Indo- 
China, and I must own that this is crue. 

Instead of presenting, = she has dore before at other exhibitions, little 
buildirgs of the Annamitc, Cambocian, and Laotian arts, Indo-Caina has 
had the happy idea of reproducing the central group of the Angkar Wab 
Palace, a marvel of Khmer art, which symbolizes in its wonderful harmony 
the reality of Indo-Chine-e union. ‘This palace is square in shape, and 
has only one stozy, built apon a strong foundation 30 feet high. Along 
the four sides rurs a graceful colonnace with four pavilions, each entered 
by a portico. Ad the comers stand tewers looking like tiaras, which are 
thoroughly charecteristic of Cambodian art and rise up to a height of 
120 feet. From che cente of the bailcing the central dome looks down 
upon us. It is reached b- imposing flizhts of stairs, intercepted by many 
wide landings. ‘imilarly sight stairways lead from the basements to the 
porticos. ` 

In front of the building two delicate colonnades lezd to light, graceful 
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pavilions, which are crowned by two towers identical with those of the 
temple and reflected in its sacred waters. Five buildings surround the 
main edifice ; three are placed arounc the palace, and are used for local 
exhibitions of the countries of the Union. The two others recall the 
Angkor libraries, and are graceful and very light pavilions, occupied 
respectively by the offices of Indo-Chinese “tourism ” and the Press: 

Along the walls of the galleries we see the devatas and afsaras, which 
are the houris of the Khmer legends. The porches are guarded by giants 
leaning on their clubs; sacred lions crouch on the landings of the stairs. 
Last_y, the great Naga displays around the palace square its winding body, 
and opens before the stairs its seven yawning mouths. But let us ascend the 
giant stairway and enter this palace, which recalls to ofr mind the power 
of the Khmer kings of the twelfth century. In the wide hall, adorned with 
all the ornaments of Indo-Chinese art, we find pictures to represent the 
varicus stages in the story of Indo-China’s incorporation with France: the 
merchants of Rouen on the banks of the Mi Kong, the negotiations with 
the Court of Annam, and the setting up of the Cambodia Protectorate. 
Then there are the statistics describing the effects of French administra- 
tion ; the budget and fiscal history of the colony; the great share she took 
in the war loans. These details are supplied by the Director of the 
Treasury. Further, the Sanitary Service shows what has been done 
against tropical diseases and epidemics, the medical assistance given in 
clinical ard lying-in hospitals, as well as for the protection of children. 
The Educational Service has accomplished an especially important work 
in connection with the University College of Hanoi, the secondary schools 
there and at Saigon, the colleges for French and native boys, and the 
small village schools. The numerous professional schools exhibit the work 
of their pupils, some of which, particularly vases and wooden sculpture, 
are really remarkable. 

A special reference must be made to the exhibition of the French Far 
Ezstern School; besides the rich library of periodicals, it exhibits 
reproductions of the most beautiful specimens from its famous museum, 
the results obtained by the Archzeological Survey, the Iconographical 
Mission, and one of its most distinguished members, M. Goloubev, who is 
its representative at the Marseilles Exhibition. Moreover, I must not 
pass over the work of the Geographical Service, the Society of Ancient 
Hue, of Indo-Chinese Studies, of the Friends of Hanoi, etc. These allow 
us to form an idea of the intellectual activity of the colony and the zeal 
with which Frenchmen study Indo-China. ° 

The Economic Exhibition is on the ground floor in the wide area 
bcuaded by the palace buildings. The sections of Fishery and of 
Hunting are especially remarkable, the former with its aquarium, the 
latter with its zoological park. 

Behind the central palace runs the Annam street, populated by crafts- 
mer, workmen, and merchants, who, under the eye of the spectator, ply 
their trades anc sell the objects of tlteir industry. There are some “silent 
houses,” belonging to notable personages, the rich furniture of which is 
worthy of admiration. Further on we see the schools in which Annam 
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children pursue their regelar studies and their French lessons, althouga 
their attention is somewkat diverted by the visitors. 

Around a smali lake Cambodian and Laotian hemlets are grouped. 
They are built oa piles. They are real villages, transported to Marseilles. 
Women are weaving anc working in the silkworm nursery, men driving 
peaceful buffaloes, or hug= elephants hzavily plodding -heir way. 

Then you can sit dowr at one of the red lacquered tables of the Annam 
restaurant under veranda adorned wita many-colourec lanterns and while 
away an hour arrid the sreet melodies of the Laotian orchestra. 

The Marseille: Exhibiton will be open until next November, and I can 
commend it very warmly‘o all those who are fond of the East and realize 
its mystic charm. *Morecver, they can see with their own eyes the results 
of the colonizing genius Œ Frenchmen. 


> ° 
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I], AN ARTIST OF OLD JAPAN 


By W. GILES 


A unique opportunity aas just been afforded us to study the spirit of 
ancient Japan by a series of paintings exhibited by Shunko Sugiura at the 
Japanese Embasry. The artist was present at the opening ceremony—a 
venerable man cf sevent?-nine years :n the full vigour of life, his face 
reminiscent of cacved ivory, yet beamirg with delight whenever addressed. 
in his native language. 

To those who cnly knor Japanese art through the medium of her colour 
prints, his exhibtion must have been somewhat perplexing. Further, in 
this exhibition cciour did not play a dominant rôle, but rather the black- 
and-white. This manner of expression in art was unheard of in the West 
until the printing press m: de the literal imitation of the beautifully illumi- 
nated manuscript.an impossibility. It developed out of a material neces- 
sity. In the Far East, on the contrary, it dawned as a‘spiritual desire, if 
not as £ religious decree ; it was loved because of its austerity. Such an 
artist as Shunko Sugiura avoids rather than seeks contact with Western 
traditions and the turmoil bf life generally. l 

To escape its evil influence he banished himself for three years to the 
mountains, not "as one who, blasé with ‘ife’s surfeit, seeks recuperation at 
some remote retreat where all the comforts of an hotel aze provided, but as 
an exile to its sclitude, living by the sweat of his brow in an ecstasy of 
artistic fervour tke spirit of which has been lost to us since the days 
when the words,“ aborare 2st orare ” lost their significar:ce. 

Twenty-four paintings were shown as an introductory foreword to the 
exhibition proper. They were created in the style of the dead masters, a 
usage strangely alæn to ou- conceptions, but serving to :llustrate that what 
we so often deem ‘orgeries have been created on princip-es other than our 
own. The aim was to make manifest the distinction between th® two 
schools—-colour ard tone, znd the unhappy fusion that soelt degeneration. 
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The school of colour is known as Yemato-Ve {ancient Japanese picture), 
and the school of black-and-white as Kan-ga (ancient Chinese picture). 
The Yamato-Ye epitomizes the Jodc-shu (Buddhist Jodo sect), which 
maintained that salvation could be obtained through prayer and the 
repeating of the name Amidabutsu (Hallelujah). This paved the way to 
effeminacy and the decline of Imperial power, when necessity demanded 
the sterner creed of Zen-shu (Buddhist Zen sect); and was adopted by the 
new régime of the Shogunate. Zen philosophy was esoteric; it inculcated 
tha: crue greatness comes from within, the result of determination and 
effcrt. The cults knowr: to us as the “ Tea and Flower Cerercanies,” owe 
their origin to Zen; and if in a thoughtless monaent we regard them as 
trifling we would do well to remember that such docwines averted the 
threatened scourge of Kublai Khan and his armada of the thirteenth 
century, and gave a later Japan her victories on the battlefields of 
Manchuria—-a success that gives to modern civilization a new significance. 
These pictures are an epitome of this spirit, and if at first we cannot 
understand them we should endeavour to learn. Zen philosopLy is full of 
paradoxes, a cryptic path to self-understanding. 

The artist’s work resolves itself inta three divisions, the mos: important 
being the black-and-white style of Zen, and two phases of colour expression ; 
one a hard, decisive style of inset-colour touches, reminding one of 
cloisonné enamel, with a dominant scheme of verdigris green gently 
enhanced by the reticen: use of ultramarine, the other a more juicy brush- 
wash treatment with a suggestion of tone, = a flush of colour as if seen 
through atmosphere. 

Seeing styles so diverse one naturally asks the artist which style he 
prefers, and why. I cannot do better than quote his own wercs. 

‘Black-and-white is to be preferred because it best reveals the true 
spirit of Far Eastern Art.” 

“All but the greatest fail if they incorporate colour, because with 
increased difficulties come increased defects, destroying what otherwise 
might have been a more perfect work of art.” 

“ Whatsoever school of colour one would follow the difficulties are the 
same; he who is not a colourist would fail in fhe one as in the other. 

“The divinity of art should be approached with a singleness of purpose 
and a spiritual purity of heart.” 

Though sincerity, the true spirit of art, is the same in every country, he 
regretted the modern tendency of internationalism. 

“The art of every country was becoming the misrepresentation of 
another. 

“ Each artist must return to the sincerity of his own soul. Further, art 
by becoming cosmopolitan was degrading its own mission, whilst the social 
activities of the modern artist was alienating him from his true calling.” 

Two paintings—“ Magnanimity,” in colour, and “The Cool of the Dale,” 
in black-and-white—-conclude the exhibition. 

They serve as a parable and an epitome of the venerable artist’s life, his 
ideal, And his prayer. In “Magnarimity” we see a hermit’s hut among 
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the mountains where an artist dwells, and Tengu (bird-headed mountain 
monsters) come to distract him ; ‘hey symbolize the alluring attractions of 
life til. the artist in despar turns Lis thoughts to the Gods, who descend on 
clouds to guide him to celestial understanding, and he renounces the 
iridescence of the worlds vicissitades its problems, and its perplexities, 
whose colour, like flowes, fade and flee; he discards them all for the 
austere sincerity and simplicity of Zen in the black-and-white painting 
“The Cool of the Dale,” where at last the fever of life is stilled. 
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TEE STORY OF THE “INDIAN ANTIQUARY” 
By Sır Ricuarp C. TEMPLE, Br. 


Just fity years ago Dr. James Burgess, then of the dndian 
Education Department, against the advice of the literary 
Enzlishman in India at the time, started å new monthly 
journal, which he called the /udzan Antiguary. He was 
told that there was no room for such a “journal in the. 
country, that very few people would subscribe to it, that it 
could not live long and so would do no good, and that he 
would only lose his money. There was, indeed, in those 
days, much to be said for these views, as I found to my 
own cost some ten years later when the Panzab Notes and 
Ouertes was started under my editorship. There were 
three main difficulties: want of continuity of interest in 
those who affected antiquarian and archeological studies, 
larzely owing to the shifting nature of the European popu- 
lation; want of continuity in the editing and management 
for the same reason; want of support from the natives 
of the country owing to the absence of the'special educa- 
tion necessary. Both editing and publication tended to 
become a “one-man job,” and in some respects. they are 
still a ‘‘ one-man job” after fifty years of experiment. But 
Dr. Burgess was not a man to be deterred by such considera- 
tions as these, and so, on the January 1, 1872, the first 
number of the /zdzax Antiquary appeared, to be continued 
in the sequel every month through all kinds of difficulties 
from that day to this, and in a sense even beyond, as such 
a journal has to be prepared months ahead ; so, while I am 
writing, the numbers for the next quarter are already made 
up, ready for the final printing orders. 

Dr. Burgess was quite clear in his mind as to the objects 
and scope of his new journal, and expressed himself defi- 
nitely on the subject oh paper. He intended to provide a 
means of communication between the East and the West on 
matters of Indian research, and a journal to which students 
and scholars, Indian and non- -Indian, could combine to 
send notes and queries of a nature not usually finding a 
place in the paf&es of the proceedings and publications of 
Asiatic Societies. It was thus to be a journal for all 
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India, supplementary to the work of the learned societies 
engaged in similar s-udies. It is this consideration that no 
doubt paved the way for the success it eventually attained. 
It has never fought ye and has never striven to be 
anyone’s rival. It has simply come in to help where help 
was wanted, provided the assistance given was genuinely. 
for the promotion and enccuragement of research. That 
was its aim, and frorm that aim it has never swerved. 

A brief consideration of the contents of the first volume 
(1372)will show to an illuminating extent how the work 
has been carried on during a whole half-century, as they 
are typical of the cortents of the forty-nine annual volumes 
that have followed it. A;cheology was represented by 
“rude stone monunents” in Chota Nagpur, “caves” in 
. Ceylon, Khandesh, and Toungoo (Burma). Crronology 
by “the date” of Patanjali. Zpzgraphy by edited inscrip- 
tions in Western lidia, Eengal, Madras, Ceylon, and 
Canara. Azthnology by accocnts of the Dards, Gonds, and 
Kurkus of Bhopal, Cravidians of Madras, Palis of Bengal, 
and the ancient Dasuss. Folklore by notes from Orissa, 
Oudh. Kathiawar, Bengal, and South India. Geography by | 
place-names in Magadha, jungle forts in Orissa, the 
district of Mathura, and a Persian map of the world, 
History by accounts of the Mughal grandees, the Gauli 
Raj in Khandesh, and the Bhar Kings of Oudh. Lztera- 
ture and Philology b~ the indigenous literature of Orissa, 
a translation from Chand, some Bengali songs, and aceounts’ 
of the Ramayana, Bhavabhuti as a poet, the Vrihatkatha, 
and of a search for sanskrit MSS. in Gujarat. Numis- 
matics by an account of the discovery of Grzeco-Bactrian 
coins at Sonpat in the Panjab. Paleography by notes on 
the oldest Indian alpkabet and on old Sanskrit numerals. 

It will be seen thet the /ndzan Antiguary plunged at 
once 7 medras ves, ard boldly tackled the questions of the 
day. It was, indeed, a remarkable beginning, not only for 
the range and nature of the sabjects discussed, but for the 
quality of the discussions, as -he names of the contributors 
wal show. In truth i: was a début more notable than con- 
temporary students ever even guessed at, because so many 
of the writers afterwards attained to fame in the world of l 
research and otherwise, and so many of the articles were 
themselves the foundation of work that subsequently 
became famous. Among the contributors were (Sir) R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Albrecht Weber, T. W. Rhys- Davids, r 
Fleet, E. W. Leitner, C. E. Gover of the “Songs ofthe: 
Wild Folk in the Nigiris,” G. H. Damant of the tragic 
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death in Assam, Rajendralala Mitra, J. H. Beames, the 
early philologist, F. S. Growse, the historian, H. Blochman, 
W. F. Sinclair of Maratha history fame, W. C. Bennett of 
the old N.W.P., J. Aufreckt, K. M. Banerjea, Georg 
Bühler, J. Murray-Mitchell, and last, but not least, A. C. 
Burnell of obson-Jobson. It was in this first volume that 
Bhandarkar and Weber started that inquiry into the dates 
of Hindu writers which has subsequently borne so much fruit, 
and Fleet, in many senses the father of Indian epigraphy, 
began his invaluable series of adequately and systemati- 
cally edited Indian inscriptions, which’was to put ancient 
Indian history on a firm basis. It was in this first volume, 
too, that the folklore of the whole country began to be 
studied in.a way that has led co so much knowledge of the 
thoughts and feelings of the people in these later days, and 
tha: has, alas! been so much neglected by students in 
England, who seem to have lost sight of the work done by 
their contemporaries in India itself. It was here also that 
place-names began to find an inquiry turned on to them, 
which has since done so much to illuminate Indian 
geography, ancient and modern. And last, but not least, 
it was in this volume that an account was published of 
Biihler’s first search for Sanskrit MSS., which led later on 
to that long-sustained search everywhere for old Indian 
MSS. in many tongues, that has done so much to preserve 
the bygone literature of the' people and make it live again, 
to the incalculable good of its present representatives. 

The Judian Antiguary, however, like everything else, 
did not spring full-blown into existence, and it had to grow 
with the ever-increasing knowledge brought about by the 
exertions of its own contributors and of the researches of 
the Asiatic Societies, of which it was ever the faithful 
handmaid. Having found that it supplied a real want, 
it soon settled down to a definite method of procedure,.and 
set to work to compile for itself a fixed range of subjects, 
to which it has so far steadfastly adhered without becoming 
hide-bound thereby. The subjects may be enumerated 
thus: archeology, geography, history, folklore, languages, 
literature, numismatics, philology, philosophy and religion 
of the Indian Empire and, to a certain extent, of its 
surroundings. Practically all these subjects are still dis- 
cussed in its pages, though now in a manner that accepts, 
as axioms, statements and views which in its earlier years 
were still tentative hypotheses—the proving of the truth of 
then? being largely the work’ of its own present and bygone 
contributors. 
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Following on its Grst volume, the work of the Ludzax 
Antiguary went om steadi'y, volume by volume, almost 
each one containing some advance in method and know- 
ledge. Thus Vol. II. (1873) contained .an article by 
Dr. Burgess on the art of copying iascriptions, which 
began the modern mechanical method of reproduction, and 
also the first reproduction by Lewis Rice on the lines thus 
laid down. This beginning in the right direction was 
followed up in 1875 and 1876 (Vols. IV. and V.) by Fleet 
and Ibühler by the systemat-c editing of inscriptions on the 
then new plan with the subsequently well-kaown method of 
facsimile reproducticn : the former commenced that series 
of well over two hurdred edited Sanskrit and Old Canarese 
inscriptions, which nade him the foremost of the Indian 
epigraphists. And then in Vol. VI. (1877) Griggs came 
on the scene with his very fine series (some hundreds) of 
photcgraphs from facsimiles of inscriptions, which showed 
the way to practicallz everyone who had since undertaken 
scientific reproducticns. Other famous scholars joined in 
the work of elucidating Incian history by means of 
epigraphical studies—Burnell, Bhagwanlal Indraji, Heernle, 
West, Hultszch, Jolly, Wintarritz—and many lesser lights. 
In fact, for the first twenty years of its existence, the 
Indian Antiguary’s chief claim to eminence as a journal 
devoted to research lay in its persistent publication of 
epigraphic data, as the surest means of ascertaining the 
precise facts of the history of the forgotten times of old. 
In the last year of Dr. Burgess’s control, Vol. XIII. 
(1884), a notable conzribution adpeared in Biihler’s funda- 
mental articles on the Asoka Pilars at Dehli and Allahabad, 
foliowing on laboriois and costly mechanical facsimiles 
undertaken by the journal and beautifully reproduced by 
Griggs. Closely conmected with epigraphy is the science 
of chronology. This too, has been steadily studied by the 
writers in the Zzdran Antiguar;. It began with an article 
by Fleet on ‘‘Indiaa Eras” in Vol. VIII. (1879) and 
D. B. Hutcheon’s “ Conversion of Mohammedan Dates” 
m Vol. XII. (1883). Subsequently Fleet entered on those 
unique studies which have madx a certainty of what had 
hitherto been based on conjecture—in itself not only a 
monument to his invaluable labours, but an achievement 
of which any scientific journal may legitimately be proud ol 
having published. 

The early issues of the /udzan Anteguary were, however, 
far from being conceraed onl ‘with epigraphy and chron- 
ology. Its second voliume (1373) saw the commencement 
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of that long series of articles on Chinese references to 
Indian Buddhism, which have since become so fruitful a 
source of accurate knowledge on that great subject. In 
1879 (Vol. VIII.) Yule and Burnell began “ Hobson- 
Jobson,” the universally known glossary of Anglo-Indian 
terms. In that year appeared, too, McCrindle’s “ Periplus 
of zhe Erythrean Sea” and Dr. John Muir's “ Metrical 
version of the Mahabharata.” The next year saw a new 
departure in the study of folklore in Mrs. F. A. Steel’s 
anc. Temples “Folk-Tales of the Panjab,” afteswards 
published as “ Wide Awake Stories.’’ This contained 
for the first time an analysis of the incidents on which 
the modern folk-tale is built, leading, in the hands of many 
subsequent students, to the present-day scientific know- 
ledge of the general subject. 

Dr. Fleet and the present writer had been contributors 
to the /uadzan Antiguary for some time—Fleet since the 
commencement and myself since 1878—when Dr. Burgess 
had in 1884 to give up his labours, owing to failing sight, 
which he happily recovered subsequently. Fleet and I had 
not only been contributors to the journal, but we had 
werked together with a little band-press in Simla, pro- 
ducing scientifically accurate facsimiles of copper-plate 
grants, and teaching a small staff how to produce accurate 
estampages of inscriptions or rocks and stone. That was 
the original cause of our undertaking to succeed Dr. 
Burgess as responsible joint editor and proprietor of his 
journal. Like Dr. Burgess, we both had official duties to 
carry on. The partnership lasted for seven years—from 
1885 to 1892, when Fleet had to give up his share in the 
work. 

We made no change in the conduct of the journal, and 
Fleet commenced the long series connected with his name 
of notes and articles on early Indian chronology with our 
first joint volume (XIV.) in 1885. These notes took a 
definite form in 1887 (Vol. XVI.), and in this great work he 
was joined by Sh. B. Dikshit, Jacobi, Kielhorn, Sewell, 
and others, some of them sending contributions sub- 
sequently appearing as well-known ‘books. But perhaps 
the most important contribution of all was Dr. R. Schram’s 
“Table for Hindu Dates” in 1889 (Vol. XVIII.). The 
kindred subjects of epigraphy and geography were never 
neglected. Kielhorn, Burgess, Bühler, and Hultzsch all 
jcined in, while Sir Aurel Stein sent the first of his many 
conwibutions if 1885 (Vol. XIV.), “ Afghanistan in 
Avestic Geography.” It may be noted here that in 
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1889 (Vol. XVIII.) Hultzsck drew attention to the great 
Kashmiri historical work, Kalnana’s “ Rajatarangini,” which 
Stein subsequently made his cwn. 

In the first year of the joint editorship, Sir George 
Grierson apveared as a writer for the first time with a 
summary of the “ Alhakhand” as the commencement of 
many papers on Incian literature. He was followed in the 
next year, 1386 (Vol. XV.), by Lady Grierson with her 
“ English-Ginsy Index,” followed in her turn in this study 
by her husband on ‘Indian Gipsies” in 1387 (Vol. XVI.) 
and later. This made her the second lady contributor, 
Mrs. F. A. Steel baing the first, but in the same volume 
Mrs. J. K. <abraj (Putlibai Wadia) was the first non- 
European ledy contributor with her ‘Western Indian 
Folk-Tales.” The zourageous Ramabai (R. D. M.) was 
the second in a like capacity. In 1887 Mr. J. Hinton 
Knowles’s “ Xashm ri Tales” appeared, which afterwards 
became a book, while in 1889 (Vol. XVIIL) Taw Sein 
Ko started om his inportan: Burmese folklore series. In 
another direction Colonel Jacob, in 1385, initiated his 
studies in Eindu philosophy, while Numismatics were 
well represen:ed by stein, Rodgers, Fleet, and Kielhorn. 
` The work of these seven y2ars might well be further 
dilated upon, so as to bring to light again well-known 
names of the past, if space allowed, but it is now necessary 
to pass on t> the story of the next twenty, when the 
responsibility fell upon myself alone, both as editor and 
proprietor, frem 1892 to Igir inclusive. 


(To be con-enued.) 
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MESOPOTAMIA: THE PARTING OF 
THE WAYS | 


By Sır Arnotp T. WIirson, 
K.C.LE., C.S.1., C.M.G. 


(Formerly Acting Civilian Commissioner in Mesopotamia) 


For the past two years we have been accustomed to read 
in daily newspapers “ powerful articles” calling upon: us to 
drive from office a Government which, amongst other 
things, insists on remaining in Mesopotamia. 

The writers of these articles, discordantly, but with an 
insistence and with a wealth of captions which obscure 
rather than reveal to the public the true issues, assert, 
amongst other things : 

r. That we cannot afford to bear the financial burden 
involved by the Mandate, amounting to eight million sterling 
annually, with a prospect of reduction to, say, four millions. 

2. That we cannot afford in any case to bear the cost of 
future military and other expenditure in which we shall be 
involved if we accept the Mandate. 

3. That the people of Mesopotamia do not want us, that 
this fact exonerates us from the charge of breaking faieh 
with them, as any agreements which we may have concluded 
during or since 1915 were in substance, if not in form, bi- 
lateral, and implied the active consent and co-operation of 
the inhabitants of the countries whose future was at issue. 

4. That we should therefore abandon all interest in, or 


d 
respænsibility for, the internal affairs of Mesopotamia and 
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Arabia, and ¢ fortzo-z of Turkey in Asia, and permit the 
various races conce-ned to work out their own salvation, 
_even though zhis should involve prolonged anarchy, such as 
they have no: know for the past three centuries. 

5. That His Mapfsty’s Government were, and are still, 
influenced in <heir pclicy in the Middle East by the existence 
of oil deposits. near slosul, of unknown extent and value. 

Noy, no ore who has personal knowledge of the trend of 
the Middle Eastern‘policy of the Allies since 1915 will be 
disposed to ceny that errors of policy, of direction, and of 
execution hare-been committed at Headquarters in White- 
hall and in the Quai d'Orsay, and on the spot in Meso- 
potamia, Syr, Palestine, and Arabia during the past seven 
years. 

Students o: our Middle Eastern policies may well doubt, 
in the light o: actual happenings, whether the “ men on the 
spot” were better qualified to forecast the future and to 
guide Britis policy than the permanent officials and 
politicians at 1ome. 

But they may alsc reflect that, wretched as His Majesty's 
Government is, and always has been, in the eyes of its 
masters, the Britisk public, an impartial observer would 
probably agree that it is the most stable and, as regards 
external affairs, the best organized Government in the 
world, and realizing as since the Great War we all do, 
with what litt e wisdom the world is governed, they may be | 
disposed to agree wih the Duke of Wellington, who wrote 
from Spain in 1811: | 

“I acknow edge tnat I was much concerned to find that 
persons whos= opinions were likely to have, great weight in 
England have delivered erroneous opinions, as I thought, 
respecting affairs in this country, and I prized their judg- 
ments so higkly, at tne same time that I was certain of the 
error of the odinion which they had delivered, that I was 
induced to att-ibute :heir conduct to the excess of the spirit 
of the Party.” . 6 ` 

But politicians ani business-men, who jointly carry on 
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their shoulders the heavy responsibility of deciding in what 
chennels abroad the nation’s commercial activities can most 
wisely be directed, in order that our export trade—without 
which we must perish—may again be restored to its former 
volume, recognize that an unwise restriction of our liabilities 
abroad may be as calamitous in its results to British com- 
merce as would be a decision on the part of a progressive 
wholesale export firm to close all foreign agencies which 
did not show an immediate cash profit. 

| The question at issue is, it is submitted, not whether we 
can afford to stay in» Mesopotamia, but whether we can 
afford to go. What would be involved as far as can be 
seen by our departure from the Iraq? This has not, as far 
as I know, been publicly discussed by any of the advocates 
of immediate evacuation. 

It is not probable that the present Arab Government, 
consisting of King Faisal and a Grand Council, would long 
survive the withdrawal of British assistance; and it is 
improbable that it would be succeeded by a stable central 
Government at Baghdad. At first a number of unstable 
organizations would be evclved, with centres perhaps at 
Basrah, Baghdad, and Mosul, with varying boundaries, and 
mutually hostile, but not really under the control of any 
single chief or organized council. Like Ishmael, his proto- 
type, the desert Arab would remain as always with his 
hand against every man; the Kurds would obey none and 
plunder all. | 

Commerce, the life-blood of the East not less than of the 
West, would languish still further; and the people who 
within ten years have spurned the Turks and acclaimed 
the English, whom in turn they have been induced by a 
political gang to spurn in favour of an Arab Government, 
of whom it seems they are now tiring, would demand, in 
the absence of any practicable alternative, the return of the 
Turks. 

And the Turks would return, for they have a traditional 
ability to rule alien races of their own faith, which is 
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excelled, and has inceed been attempted, by no other race; 
and though their me-hods are the antithesis of all that we 
hold right, they continued until 1914 to hold together an 
Asiatic Empire secord in size only to that of Great Britain, 
in face of the organized competition and the vast resources 
of all the Great Powers, with only occasional secessions, 
such as Cyprus, Esypt, and Tripoli, and continued to 
govern, with the consent of the majority of their subjects, 
where these were Mt:hammadans. 

Is there any practizable alternative to their return? It 
is conceivable, of course, that were His Majesty King 
Faisal forced by sickness or by his own inclinations to 
abandon the rôle which has keen imposed on him (and 
which he has filled s> creditably), that Mesopotamia could 
for some years be gowerned by a High Commissioner with 
the assistance of a Grand Council. This solution, which 
was favoured soon efter the Armistice by large sections 
of responsible Arab opinion in Mesopotamia, was then 
regarded by His Majesty's Government as being inconsistent 
with the terms of the Mandate; and it was, moreover, 
rejected in 1920 by the politically-minded classes in the 
large towns—Basrakt always excepted—as involving a 
degree of foreign coatrol which was inconsistent with the 
due attainment of Arab aims. | 

It might have acted for a limited period of years had it 
been adopted in rọrọ. It would not succeed now; we 
cannot retrace our steps. In any case, it would require 
more troops than this country is able or willing to supply. 
Another member of che Sharifian dynasty might possibly 
accept office, ‘and woul doubtless be asked to do so by His 
Majesty's Government; but it is unlikely that he would for 
long endure the clima-ic severities and cultural peculiarities 
of Baghdad, which ar dissimilar to those of Syria or the 
Hejaz; and unless Hi: Majesty’s Government ‘are prepared 
to administer the country directly, as they did for a period 
before and after the Armistige, they must, I think, be 
prepared to see the Turks return. 
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V/hat would be the effect of their return ? Mesopotamia 
is a country of minorities. There are more Jews in 
Baghdad than in the whole of Palestine. There are more 
Christians in Baghdad and Mosul than in Syria; and the 
French Government, which has so long interested itself in 
the welfare of Christian communities in Turkey (other than 
Greeks), would scarcely be entirely indifferent to their fate, 
whilst it can scarcely be supposed that they will prosper in 
the event of the return of the Turk triumphant from the 
deleat of Christian powers on the Mediterranean coast of 
Turkey in Asia. Therreturn of the Turk to Mesopotamia 
would probably synchronize roughly with his return to 
Syria, in which case the abandonment of the Mandate of 
Palestine would only be a metter of time, and the position 
of Great Britain on the Suez Canal gravely imperilled. 
This is no mere flight of fancy; it is the universal testimony 
of experienced travellers in Trans-Jordania and Palestine 
during the past few months that public opinion in both 
areas, but especially the former, is deeply moved by the 
grant of the Rutenberg Concession, which covers parts of 
Trans-Jordania as well as of Palestine, and by misappre- 
hersions as to the extent of the Mandate. Bloodshed 
seems inevitable if any attempt is made to give effect to the 
schemes of Mr. Rutenberg so far as they affect Trans- 
Jordania. 

Nor is the position in Central Arabia more promising. 
~The abandonment in Mesopotamia of the Mandate by 
Great Britain would be the signal for further acts of 
aggression on the part cf the Wahabis „against the 
Euphrates’ towns, which are defenceless against an invasion 
from the desert. So long as we have a force at Baghdad, 
Najaf, and Karbala, they will not be seriously attacked. 

The Arab Government cannot defend them. A Turkish 
Government could and would, for though there is little love 
lost between Sunni and Shiah, sectarian leaders in these 
towng have not failed in recent years to keep in touch with 
the Turks, although during the War they took a leading 
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part in inciting the Arabs to eject all Turkish officials from 
the Euphrates regior. 

What would be tke effect of the return of the Turk on 
British interests? That is the question we may fairly ask 
ourselves evem in these days of altruism in high places, for 
self-interest oa the b-oadest lines must still remain the only 
safe guide in interrational affairs. We may reasonably 
claim hat we know what is good for ourselves, but we 
are on less sefe gronnd when we attempt to regulate our 
conduct by wkat we Eelieve to be good for others. Existing 
British commercial incerests in the strictest and most limited 
sense would rot, I believe, in the long run seriously suffer. 
British traders have learnt during the past two or three 
centuries how to conduct their business all over the world 
without Government support, and have relied upon the 
honesty of their methods and the independence of the 
political aims of ther own Government to gain the con- 
fidence of th= rulers of countries in which they work, 
and have not deen ursuccessful. To quote the representa- 
tive of the Honourable East India Company at Basrah, 
writing in the early part of the seventeenth century “to his 
loving friends” at Bombay (I quote from memory): “ As 
for the Turks, wre:ches though they be, good policy 
demands that ve maintain an appearance of friendship with 
them, and as we are, so we hope to continue.” 

But whilst “ Britisk trade,” in the narrowest sense of the 
term, would coatinue whatever form of Government existed 
in Mesopotama, provided it was reasonably stable, so long 
as we have goods to sell and can sell them as cheap, or 
cheaper, than other nations, the greater work of developing 
tHe natural resource: of the Iraq. would come to a 
standstill immediately we abandoned our political responsi- 
bilities there. And it is in work of this kind that the West 
can do most to help the East: our title to advise and guide 
Eastern races in metters scientific is not yet disputed. 
Western political and economic theory ise discredited, but 
Western scienc2 is in nigh esteem. It is universally agreed 
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thet the political progress of the country is limited, amongst 
other things, by the educational standard of the people at 
large, which cannot be raised except, pari passu, with the 
staidard of living ; and there is good reason to: think that, 
unless the latent resources of the country are developed, 
no great change can take place in the standard of living 
nor in the total population, which now stands at the low 
figure of two and three-quarter millions, less than twenty 
to the square mile. ‘ 

These latent resources are mainly agricfltural, and can 
be developed by local enterprise, aided by, foreign capital, 
foreign machinery, and foreign scientists. At the Inter- 
national Cotton Congress at Stockholm, three months ago, 
a speaker claimed that Iraq could produce a million bales — 
of cotton of long staple, equal to best Egyptian, annually, 
ur.der a proper system of irrigation. There is every reason 
to chink that this is not an exaggerated estimate, and the 
world needs cotton. 

Other staples;"such as dates, wheat, barley, skins, wool, 
et., can be produced in far larger quantities and of better 
quality than at present, if science be brought to the aid of 
tke tiller of the soil, as it'is beginning to be under the 
present regime by an Agricultural Department staffed by 
wise and patient enthusiasts. Oil there is in unknown 
qrantity and of unknown quality, some 300 miles from the 
sez, but it will bé years before it will be a source of profit 
tc anyone owing to difficulties of exploitation, for, as far 
ahead as it is possible to look, agriculture must be the main 
scurce of wealth, and irrigation the principal instrument of 
the agriculturist; thus alone can the barrén wastes of 
Mesopotamia, which obsess our publicists, in their Fleet 
Sreet offices, as grievously as they obsessed our soldiers 
in 1916, be made to support life and an organized 
Government. 

But “British interests” and “ British commercial in- 
tzrests ” are ngt synonymous terms, though the former 
includes the latter. His Majesty's Government have to 
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consider the effect of their policy upon other nations, 
signatories to the Trzaty of Versailles and to the unratified 
Treaty of Sèvres. To abandcn our Mandate in Mesopo- 
tamia will mean tha: the French must abandon theirs in 
Syria. It wil probably mean the disappearance of the 
kingdom of the Hejaz. We have in the past prided our- 
selves—not, perhaps with very good reason—on having 
kept cur word as a nation, althoagh in international political 
circles the spirit of cempromise and of readiness to bow to 
force, whether exercised by majorities or minorities, which 
informs our Pregs, ow Parliament, and our political leaders, 
has given us tne repttation abroad embodied in the phrase 
‘Perfide Albion.” 

The word “prestige ” has been much misused in the past, 
but it exists nevertheless. Our prestige is the good name 
and reputatior of Gseat Britair, and, by an association of 
ideas, of Britons all over the wo-ld. It is our greatest asset, 
the priceless inheritance of every subject of His Majesty 
King George V. whe travels abroad. Tet us not lightly 
endanger it. ‘A geod life hath few days,” saith Eccle- 
siasticus, “ but a gooc name encureth for ever.” | 

It is not wizhin the scope of this paper’ to discuss the 
bearing on current ev=nts of our past or present actions in 
Mesopotamia, aor is £ intended to discuss possible alterna- 
tive forms of government. But on the general question it 
may be remarked thet in the writer’s view the real issue 
under the Mandatory system is the nature of the sovereign 
powers to be exercised by the rvler in Mandated territory... 
The fact is that the Treaty of Versailles involves a fresh 
conception of sovereignty. Either a country must be inde- 
pendent, in whch case there is no question of a Mandate, 
although it may voluntarily accest assistance (cf Persia), or 
it is not independent, although it may enjoy a high degree 
of autonomy. The very word sovereignty is in these days 
somew-lat out of date, as it connotes so many grades of 
autonomy within the British Empire. Uyder Article 22 
of the League of Nations the Mandatory power undertakes 
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responsibility fer the well-being and development of the 
people in respec: of which it accepts a Mandate, and the 
people in this state are described as under tutelage. This in- 
volves the ultimate exercise of authority by the Mandatory 
Power. The requirements of. the Mandatory system are 
thus inconsistent with the Anglo-French Declaration of 
November, 1913 and with our previous undertakings to the 
Arabs, and involve us in diplomatic insincerities which it 
is rot possible for us to explain away. The tribes and 
cultivators in Mesopotamia are still our friends in that they 
trust us rather tkan the.rulers of their own race, and desire 
that we should -emain and exercise some degree of super- 
vision over them. A popular poem advocating Arab in- 
dependence, wičely circulated in Baghdad during 1920, 
contained the remarkable but true statement that the tribes 
and cultivators loved the British, and if anything was to be 
done in the way of revolution, it must be done by towns- 
people who enj>yed a monopoly of proper patriotic spirit. 

We have not yet discovered any means of enabling the 
trites and cultivators in Mesopotamia to make. their voices 
heard in an orderly manner. The Electoral law which was 
promised some years ago has not yet seen the light. If a 
system could b2 devised which would make it possible for 
the population dutside the towns to exercise that influence 
in public affairs to which they are entitled by their enormous 
numerical prepcnderance and by the great proportion of 
revenue they coatribute, there would be great hopes for the 
future prosperity of the country; but the sooner the 
Mandate disaprears and is replaced by a treaty assigning 
for a period of years the relations which are to exist 
between the British and the people of that country the 
better it will be for all concerned. 

Such a course will involve international difficulties, of 
course, as we hold our position in Mesopotamia by virtue 
of the Mandate which we have accepted; but the matter 
is in reality ons ef form rather than one of substance, and 
it should not b2 impossible to find some such solution. 
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There is another zonsideration of a general nature which 
we should do wel: to bear in mind. Everywhere in 
Eurepe, as d0intec out by that excellent periodical the 
New Statesman, and indeed in Asia, we see gangs defying 
Governments, and Governments apparently incapable of 
suppressing them. A gang is always the enemy of the 
State, even i` its onginal object is a perfectly proper one. 
The Bolsheviks began as a gang, though they at present 
claim to be z Government. The Facisti in Italy and the 
adherents of Gandhi in India are gangs, and there are 
gangs in Mesppotamia; and these gangs, although con- 
fessedly a minority, do not shrink from bloodshed or worse 
in order that their will, rather than the will of the nation, 
may prevail. The Arab dislikes gangs of idealists as much 
as he dislikes gangs of criminals, and there is no reason to 
believe that be will for long tolerate the existence of gangs, 
whether they pose æ rebels or as monarchists, when they: 
begin to interfere wizh his personal liberty. 

To abandon Mesopotamia will be to surrender to a gang, 
and. will make us less able to resist pressure in other parts 
of the world. We have spent, the papers tell us, 350,000,000 
pounds in M2sopotemia. We may not hope to recover: a 
fraction of this sum from the country., It was a part, and 
a small part, of our contribution to the Great War. We 
have sown tnere the seeds of personal liberty and of 
progress; we have -nspired hopes amongst peoples who 
still look to us, with all our faults, with- confidence. Let us 
not lightly abandon our efforts, nor be too ready to count 
the cost in terns of money, lest we lose what every business- 
man knows to be more valuable than money—namely, 
credit, or, in other words, our good name. As Francis 
Bacon says in his essay “On Plantations ” 

“It is the sinfullest thing in the zon to forsale. or 
destitute a plantation once in forwardness ; for, beside the 
dishor.our, it is the guiltiness of blood of many commiser- 
able persons.” g ə 
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THE GREEK DEFEAT AND BRITISH POLICY 
By SIR ABBAS ALI BAIG, K.C.J.E., C.S.1., LL.D. 


THz sword of Mustapha Kemal has cut the Gordian knot in 
Asia Minor, and the splendid opportunity.which was within the 
grasp of British statesmanship of re-establishing friendly rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Islam has been thrown away. 
The last effort of Fethy Bey, the Angora representative, to 
approach Dowring Street met with a curt rebuff. Whatever 
faitt Muslim Irdia had in the sincerity of a desire on the part 
of the British Cabinet to bring about an equitable solution of 
the complications in the Near East was largely destroyed by 
the Prime Minister’s pro-Greek speech in the House of Com- 
mors on August 4. That impolitic utterance showed that the 
high-sounding British pledges of 1918, which in some measure 
were embodied in the barren resolutions of the Paris Conference 
of March last under French persuasion, were not only to remain 
unbacked by any effective action, but were to be reversed in 
the direction of further incitements to the Greeks to tighten 
their grip on Turkish homelands. A little over a week after 
this fresh provocation to the Ottoman Nationalists the Angora 
Ccuncil of Waz decided not to delay the offensive, which has 
swittly demonstrated to the world that the Prime Minister’s 
glowing picture of Greek prowess, which aspired to the crown- 
ing of Constantine in the Mosque of St. Sophia, was delusive. 
The victories of the Turks, which within a fortntght after the 
first onslaught on August 26, have either completely shattered 
or captured the Greek army, except the Third Army Corps, 
and have swep: its remnants out of Asia Minor, fully justify the 
view of Marshal Foch and Sir Henry Wilson, whose expert . 
advice was sez aside by the Supreme Council to gratify the 
vaulting ambition,of M. Venizelos to possess ‘* Naboth’s Vine- 
yard” asa step towards the realization of his grandiose scheme 
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of establishing, with the help of Great Britain, a Greek Empire 
in the Near East on the ruins of dismembered Turkey. This 
dream has now vanished, but che spirit of Anglo-Hellenism 
which produced it is still active, and seems bent upon further 
undermining the allegiance of the King’s 100,000,000 Muslim 
subjects. 

Anglo-Hellenism owes its inspiration to Gladstone’s violent 
hatred of the Turks—nay, of all Muslims—whom he de- 
nounced as tke followers of ‘‘that accursed book.’’ In his 
perfervid and stirring philippics against the Ottoman nation he 
conjured up before his enthralled audiences the vision of a 
““ Divine figure ” in the North, destined to liberate enslaved 
humanity in tae Near East, little dreaming at the time that 
within the lifetime of a generation this Russian divinity would 
assume the repulsive form of the blood-stained red monster of 
Bolshevism bent upon the destruction of civilization. The 
flame of racial and religious animosity lit by Gladstone has 
been fed and kept alive by many eminent followers of that great 
Englishman. Itis fortunate for the cause of international jus- 
tice and inter-racial amity that the venom of religious hatred 
has not permeated all sections of English politicians. British 
public life is szill rich in the possession of many far-sighted 
statesmen, whose vision is not blurred by race prejudice, and 
whose broad-minded tolerance has helped to strengthen the 
fabric of an Empire in which the believers in Islam largely out- 
number the Christian races. With them they wish to live in 
friendship and harmony, if the crusading spirit of the West 
which seeks to restrict their right to independence 1s diverted 
into more bene-icent channels. 

To estimate the effect on Muslim India of the British 
Cabinet’s persistent Philhellenism in the light of the Greek 
debacle, which places the Turks in a position to reconquer 
the Ottoman territory in Europe in which there are Muslim 
majorities unde- Greek domination, if the Allied Powers main- 
tain a really neutral attitude—in the case of the Greeks in 
similar circumstances the attitude of the British Cabinet has 
always been prc-Greek—a cursory survey may be taken of the 
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outstanding events which have brought about the present 
situation, with special reference to Mustapha Kemal’s attitude. 

In spite of the anti-Turk propaganda, Great Britain’s rela- 
tions with the Ottoman Empire continued to be friendly, on 
the whole, until t907—British policy being dominated by a 
distrust of Russian designs in the Near and Middle East, with 
special reference to India. In that year the Anglo-Russian 
Alliance brought about a complete reversal of that policy and 
foreshadowed the absorption of Constantinople by Tsarist 
Russia and a further dismemberment of Turkey. The Young 
Turk revolution of 1908, in which Mustapha Kemal par- 
ticipated, was inspired by a patriotic desire to avert this 
catastrophe, but Russia, backed by the might of England, 
succeeded in smothering the aspirations of Young Turkey 
to replace the absolutism of Abdul Hamid by a progressive” 
Constitutional (Government. The frantic efforts of the 
Turxish Constitutionalists to prevent autocratic Russia from 
involving the Ottoman Empire in continuous misfortunes 
proved unavailing ih the face of this powerful Anglo-Russian 
combination, which has done irreparable harm to British 
prestige in the East and impaired the good-will of Britain’s 
friends in every Muslim country. The Italian and Balkan 
Wars accelerated the process of Ottoman disintegration desired 
and set in motion by Russia. When the Great War broke 
out, Turkey, tc save herself from the Russian menace, was 


. driven into the arms of Germany, though Mustapha Kemal, 


in view of the overwhelming strength of the Allies, was 
opposed to the idea of linking the fortunes of the Osmanlis 
with those of Germany and Austria. He foresaw the probable 
defeat of the Germans, but as he then held a subofdinate posi- 
tion under Enver Pasha, he had to carry out the latter’s 
orders. His differences with Enver did not prevent him from 
bending all his energies toward the defence of the Dardanelles, 
anc. his brilliant success at Anafarta in 1915 marked him out 
as a capable: and resourceful soldier. He was sent to Syria 
at a time when the Ottoman defence of Palestine had already 
col.apSed. 
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The events whick ensued led to the Mudros Armistice of 
October 30, 1918, which was scrupulously observed by the 
Turks until the abortive Treaty of Sèvres was signed on 
August 10, 1920. This treaty, which is believed to have 
been the sorry offsp-ing of the collaboration of M. Venizelos 
with the British Prine Minister, marked what is universally 
considered in India a barefaced breach of faith. It revealed ° 
as in g flash to the astounded world of Islam an unparalleled 
instance of tke power of race antipathy to extinguish all sense 
of justice and honotr. It rekindled the smouldering fire of 
Muslim exasperatior and gave birth in India to the Khilafat 
movement, which aims at drawing closer the bonds of Islamic 
unity for self-protecton. It became apparen: that the’menace 
to the free existence 3f Muslim nations which the British treaty 
with Russia had preseged was reborn in the new combinations 
in Europe among Paien Anglc-Hellenism took a prominent 
place. 

Kemal realized that the reduction of the Ottoman nation to 
complete impotence was the aim of the’ European Powers. 
` He found Ccnstantiaople occupied by British, French, and 
Italian troops. The warships of the Allies were anchored in 
the Bosphorus to ovezawe the Ottoman population. The rail- 
ways in European Turkey and in Asia Minor were held by the 
French and tke Englsh. There was a cordon of iron around 
the small remr.ants of Turkish territory—the Turkish ports were 
under foreign control The Ottoman Army was demobilized 
and a garrisor of yoc was deemed sufficient for the protection 
of the capital of an 4mpire which at one time was the most 
powerful in Europe. This formidable combination of an- 
tagonistic forces stir-ed Mustapha Kemal’s patriotism to a 
supreme effort to sav2 whatever he could of the Osmanli heri- 
tage and national freelom. 

He knew that the extinction of the Sultan’s authority, who 
was practically a prisoner in Yildiz Kiosk, offered no scope to 
his energies in Europe. He therefore turned his eyes to Asia 
Minor. But his activities there were opposed by Damad 
Farid, the Ottoman Frime Minister, who under Allied # inspira- 
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tion eventually dismissed him from the Ottoman Army. This 
release from official fetters gave him a free hand and widened 
his opportunities of maturing his plans. Henceforth he con- 
secrated his life ceaselessly ta the attainment of national 
independence. 7 

The Greek occupation of Smyrna on May 15, 1919, at the 
instigation of Great Britain, France and America, was intended 
to forestall Italy’s suspected designs on that ancient, port. 
The Greeks signalized their landing bye an unprovoked and 
cruel massacre of Muslims. Thirty-one Turkish officers were 
beaten to death on the guays, and inoffensive civilians were 
bayoneted and their bodies thrown in the sea under the eyes 
of British naval officers, who were powerless to prevent the 
slaughter. This blood-curdling incident sent a thrill of horror 
throughout the homelands of the Turks, and gave a tremen- 
dous impetus to the Nationalist movement. Two months 
after this episode an Ottoman Nationalist Conference met at 
Erzerum, and at the instance of Kemal it was. decided to 
organize a Nationdlist Government at Angora quite indepen- 
dent of the impotent régime at Constantinople, which was 
dominated by the Allied military authorities. 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha’s plans met with rapid success. 
He first directed his energies towards the building up of a 
solid Nationalist majority in the Constantinople Parliament. 
But the British military commends stifled this Parliament and 
deported to Malta Kemal’s adherents. The Constantinople 
Parliament, however, had adopted in January, 1920, the 
‘* National Pact’’ framed by the Angora Assembly as em- 
bodying ‘‘the limit of sacrifice to which the Ottoman Parlia- 
ment can consent to go in order to assure itseff a just and 
lasting peace.”’ | n 

The Turkish ‘‘ National Pact’’ is of vital importance at the 
present moment, in the light cf the Nationalist victories, as it 
would largely influence Kemal Pasha’s attitude in the settle- 
ment of the terms of peace. |The provisions of this pact are 
summarized below in Mustapha Kemal’s own words as quoted 
by the New York World: ° 
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“I We abandon claims to territories inhabited by Arab 
majorities, but corsider the -est of Turkey as a ponia; 
racial, and religious unit. 

‘IT. We leave tae status of Western Thrace to be decided 
by its own inhabitarts, but we do not ‘accept any compromise 
for Eastern Thrace 

“HI. We accept and support the rights of minorities in 
accordance with the principles decid2d upon by the Powers in 
regard to the minorisies in the case of newly created States. 

“IV. We demard unconditional restoration of Constanti- 
nople and the Straits, but give due respect to the rights of the 
interested Powers in the freedom of the Straits for commerce 
and communication. — 

“V. We insist upon the recognition of the political, 
economic, and judicial independence of Turkey.” 

These claims, if cksely examined in an unbiassed spirit, will 
be found to be entire-y consonar.t with the principles which the 
Allied Powers enforce in regard to their own sovereign rights, 
and which they have accepted in the case of Christian States. 
But it seems to be tacitly assumed that Turkey must not 
aspire to independen existence, and that Islam must submis- 
sively acquiesce in the isolation and foreign control of the seat 
of the Khilafat. The Greek pincers in Thrace, backed by the 
non-foreign force in Gallipoli, must remain ever ready j> close 
round Constantinople- so that the Sulan may remain’ .n abso- 
lutely helpless puppe: at the mercy of the naval squadron in 
Turkish waters. It :s difficult to imagine a more humiliating 
and precarious position for the head of any self-respecting 
people. 

Constantiie’s return to the throne of Greece created a split 
between British and French solidarity. Though Constantine 
was irtensely disliked by the British nation and the English 
Cabinet was much ciagrined by the fall of Venizelos, the 
British Foreign Office continued to support the Venizelist 
policy of self-aggrand.zement, which Constantine pushed for- 
ward to strengthen his position. Brut the French recoiled, 
and in October, 1921, entered into friendly relation$ with 
Angora. This unexzected development strengthened the 
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hands of Mustapha Pasha and eased the French military situa- 
tion both in Europe and in Asia. Thus, France is now looked 
upor: as the friend of Muslim nations struggling for indepen- 
dence, and Great Britain, which prides herself on being “‘ the 
greatest Muhammadan Power in the world,” has been placed 
in the invidious position of being regarded in India as “‘the 
only enemy ’’ of Mussalman races. This deplorable view of 
Muslim India may be wrong, but it conveys a warning to 
British statesmen to reconsider their pro-Gareek attitude, which 
Mr. Montagu has characterized as ‘‘ calamiteus.”’ 

The National victory in Asia Minor is being viewed from 
varying standpoints by Britam,. France, and Italy. In 
England the unexpected success of the Nationalist Army has 
aroused considerable uneasiness and some apprehension un- 
worthy of a mighty nation whose traditions of liberty and 
independence are unequalled in history. The French Govern- 
ment has declared its readiness to discuss any suggestions that 
might lead to a settlement, “‘ provided that the legitimate 
aspirations and susceptibilities of the Turks were safe- 
guarded.” Italy Goes not wish to hinder ‘‘the resurrection 
oi the Muslim power—which served as a point of junction 
between the Islamic world and Western Europe—within her 
own proper frontiers.’’ But what about the British Empire, 
which holds about a third of the total Muhammadan popula- 
tion of the world? What has been the reflex action of the 
anti-Turk policy in India, Persia, Iraq, Egypt, and Palestine ? 
In what light do the Muslim races in these countries view the 
British attitude? British statesmen have to consider these 
questions in a serious and unprejudiced spirit. They have 
hitherto gravely underestimated the strength of the bonds 
which unite the Islamic world. Unstatesmanlike efforts fo 
weaken or sever these ties of a common brotherhood have only 
added to their firmness. If there is any menace to British 
cuthority in Muslim lands under the ægis of Great Britain, it 
is due to a policy of unfulfiled pledges together with the 
partisanship of non-Muslim races. 

Mastapha Kemal in the four of his victory does not go 
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beyond the principles embodiec in the ‘‘ Mational Pact.’’ His 
statement of the pezce terms as reported by Mr. Ward Price, 
who had an nterview with him, includes ‘‘ every security for 
the free passage of the Dardanelles.” The frontiers he claims 
cover the rezions it which the Turkish race is predominant 
in population. He asks for Torace up to the River Maritza 
and Constantinople, sesides Asia Minor, which he has recon- 
quered, and as to which there is no question now. His other 
_ terms are oi:minor importance, and principally affect the 
securify of Constantnople from sudden attack and the repara- 
tions to be demandes: from Greece. 

These terms, which are, in essence, reproduced in the 
appeal addressed b; the Muslim members of the Central 
Legislature ir. India through the Viceroy to the British Govern- 


ment, do noz preju-lcially affect any vital British interest. 


The only British interest in the Near East is the free passage 
of the Straits, whict is not in danger. The question now is 
whether the British Government considers the good-will of 
70,000,000 _ndian Muslims cf greater importance in the 
wider interests of the Empire -han their partisanship of the 
Greeks. The \spectacle of Incia making heavy remittances 
to Angora to help t:e Turkish Nationalists to organize and 
equip their ermy tc foil the schemes cf Anglo-Hellenism 
revealed a dangerous cleft in the fabric of the British Empire. 
Muslim India, |after the victory of Kemal, has once more 
urged that th:s|cleavege should be repaired. India has been 
watching witt painec surprise end increasing resentment the 
pro-Greek activities of British Ministers despite the fact that 
the half-hearted and enforced participation of the Greeks in 
the War was wholly =ominated by their greed to share in the 
spoils of victory, wL2reas Turkey could hardly have been 
defeated, as Mn. Llo~d George ñas admitted, without the dis- 
interested sacrifices cf Indian soldiers. 

India is anx ously v-aiting to see whether the Prime Minister 
will extricate hid Cabmet from tke entanglements into which it 
has been led tt rough the influence of M. Venizelos, the stormy 
petrel of Near Hastera politics, who is now out again to exploit 
the Philhellensm of E.s friends. 

* The attitude of some British politicians and publicists is not 
calculated to ease th= situation in India oz to promote good 
feeling. It is being ucged that the strangle-hold on Constanti- 
nople should not be re.axed, so that the heart of the Ottoman 
Empire may remain zaralyzed and isolated from its body in 
Asia. The policy of France, which is in favour of Turkish 
‘legitimate aspiratiors,’’ and tke Italian view, which des not 
oppose the “‘-zesurrection”’ of Turkey, have aroused grave 
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misgivings in England, the principal guardian of Muslim 
interests. Energetic efforts are being made to bring France 
and Italy to heel, so that the Allies may present a united 
front in preventing an Islamic renaissance, which it is feared 
may be stimulated if Turkey is allowed to raise her head. The 
conditions of, peace are already being prejudged, and the 
British Navy has received orders to keep the Nationalist Turk 
. out of Europe. Attempts are being made to saddle him with 
the crime of firmg Smyrna, though every Ottoman interest 
was involved in preserving the famous town, and to excuse 
the Armenians and the Greeks, who kad every motive of 
revenge to destroy what they were abandoning 

The effect of this attitude on Muslim India can easily be 
imagined. The ties woven through long years of wise and 
righteous statesmanship have already been subjected to a 
severe and continucus strain. Mr. Shinivasa Sastri’s view 
that many among ‘‘the Muhammadan population of India 
were ready to forswear their allegiance to the British Empire ”’ 
is overcoloured and need not be taken seriously, but it con- 
veys a warning. 

It is still in the power of the British Government nct to put 
a further strain on the loyalty of Indian Muslims, and to deal 
with the new situation created by the Greek collapse in a spirit 
of fairness unhampered by preconcetved notions and past 
commitments. Great Britain’s relations with Islam, in the 
higher interests of Imperial solidarity and world-peace, ought 
to be inspired by mutual trustfulness and good-will in view of 
the wide ramifications of the Anglo-Muslim connection over 
three continents. 


THE INDIANIZATION OF THE INDIAN 
CIVIL SERVICES 


By SIR JAMES WILSON, K.C.S.I. | 


THE preamble of the Government of India Act, 1919, contains 
the following statements: “‘It is the declared policy of Pat- 
liament to provide for the increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of the Indian administration, and for the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions, with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible government in British 
India as an integral part of the Empire. Progress in giving 
effect to this poliey can only be achieved by successive stages, 
and it is expedient that substantial steps in this direction 
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should now be takea. The time and manner of each advance 
can be determined only by Parliament, upon whom responsi- 
bility lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian 

eovles. The action of Parliament in such matters must be 
guided by the co-operation received from those on whom new 
opportunities of service will be conterred, and by the extent 
to which it is founc that confidence can be reposed in their 
sense of responsibili v.’ , 

Under Section 35 of the Act tke Secretary of State in 
Coungil may make rules for regulating the classification of 
the Civil Services tm India, the methods of their recruitment, 
their conditions of service, pay and allowances, and discipline’ 
and conduct, provided that every person appointed before the 
commencement of the Act by the Secretary of State in Council 
to the Civil Service of the Crown in India shall retain all his 
existing or accruing -ights, or shall receive such compensation 
for the loss of any of them as the Seczetary of State in Council 
may consider just ard equitable. 

The Joint Select Committee of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons appointed to consider the ‘xovernment oi India Bill 
said in their Report: “The Commitzee think that it is of the 
utmost importance f-om the very inauguration of these con- 
stitutional changes that Parliament should,make it quite plain 
that the responsibility for the successive stages of the develop- 
ment of self-government in India resis on itself, and on itself 
alone, and that it cannot share this responsibility with, much 
less delegate it to, the newly-elected legislatures of India. 
They also desire to 2mphasize the wisdom and justice of an 
increasing association of Indians with every branch of the 
admiristration, but taey wish to make it perfectly clear that 
His Majesty's Government must remain free to appoint Euro- 
peans to those posts or which they are specially required and 
qualified.” 

After the passing of the Act, the Secretary of State laid 
down that the maximum, to be attained probably in 1929, 
of posts held by the Iudian Civil Service to be filled by Indians 
is 48 per cènt., this being an all-round figure intended to 
cover the total Indian recruitment from all sources, includ- 
ing promotion from tae Provincial Service and appointments 
of practising lawyers -n India, and also of candidates selected 
after a separate com>etitive examination held in India (the 
arrangements for which have recently been announced). 
Somewhat similar percentages have been prescribed for the 
recruitment in India fcr the higher posts in the Forest, Educa- 
tional, Agricultural, ‘Engineering, and Railway Services. Tn 
the Police Service th: maximum fixed is 33 per cent. Of 
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the 174 appointments made to the Indian Medical Service 
since 1915, 101 have been filled by Indians and only 74 by 
Europeans. ‘The effect of these recent Orders will be that 
after a few years about half of all the higher posts in these 
different departments of the Civil Service in India will be reld 
by Indians. Great progress had already been made in asso- 
ciatinz “Indians in every branch of Indian administration, but 
- the transfer of power and respor:sibility from British to Indian 
hands. has by these Orders been greatly accelerated. 

The elected members of the new Indian Legislatures are, 
however, not satisfied with this liberal application of the policy 
of Perliament, and the Legislative Assembly, notwithstand- 
ing 2 strong warning given by Sir William Vincent, the Home 
Member of the Government of India, adopted the following 
Resolution on February 11, 1922: ‘‘ This Assembly recom- 
mens to the Governor-General in Council that enquiries 
should, without delay, be inaugurated as to the measures 
possinle to give further effect to the declaration of the 
20th August, 1917, in the direction of the increased recruit- 
ment of Indians for the all-India Services, and also that steps 
be taken to provide in India such educational facilities as would 
enab_e Indians to enter the technical services in larger numbers . 
than is at present possible.’ The Secretary of State agreed 
that Local Governments should be consulted on the issues 
involved in this recommendation, and requested that ultimately 
the *iews of the Government of India should be set out in a 
reasoned despatch for his consideration. The Government of 
India accordingly on May 20 las: issued a Memorandum to all 
Locel Governments asking for their opinions on this question, 
which they recognized as being of fundamental importance to 
the future welfare of India. Ir that Memorandum they sum- 
marize with an attempt at impartiality the arguments for and 
against radically modifying the existing policy, and conclude 
by inviting the opinion of Local Governments on the follow- 
ing emong other questions : ““ Should the recruitment of Euro- 
pears for the appointments now included in the all-India Ser- 
vices be discontinued or largely reduced? If so, in what Ser- 
vices and to what extent in each Service ?”’ 

The Government of India were not bound to take action on 
the Assembly’s recommendation, and appear to have com- 
mitz2d a serious error of statesmanship by issuing such a 
Memorandum, even with the approval of the Secretary of 
State. It has naturally given rise to a feeling of consternation 
ameng all the European members of the Civil Services in 
Indi,already greatly disheartened by the effects of the recent 
course of events on their position and prospects, and has fur- 
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ther discouraged possible recruits to those Services from this 
country. The difficulty of obtaining suitable British recruits 
is already very great Out of the 86 candidates for last year’s 
Indian Civil Service 2xamination, only 26 were British, and of 
these only 3 were siccessful, as compared with 13 Indians. 
The supply ot qualifed Britisa doctors for the Indian Medical 
Service has practicaly ceased, and similar difficulty is experi- 
enced in filling vacar-cies in the other Zivil Services of India. 

It was partly in ccnsequence of this state of affairs that the 
Prime* Miniszer, sp2aking in the House əf Commons on 
August 2, emphased the experimental character of the 
recent refortrs, "and declared that Britain would in no circum- 
stances relincuish her responsibility tc India, and that to dis- 
charge that great trust it is essential taat we should have, not 
merely the aii of Incian Civil Servants and [adian legislators, 
but also the continaed assistance o? British officials. He 
said that these Britsh Civil Servants were entitled to every 
word and deed of sucport that the Imperial Parliament could 
give, and that if the7 needed it, it was the business of states- 
men to give i, to stend behind them, to support them, and to 
see that they ` were given justice and fair-play. He said that 
there was no idea of winding up the British Civil Service, that 
the Government consider it not merely as*ar: integral part of 
the system, but as esential to the very life of that system, and 
that in that spirit they would consider 2verytking that affected 
its conditions. Hececlared that whatever the British Govern- 
ment did in zhe war of strengthening the administration in 
India, there was one institution they would not interfere with 
or cripple, there was one institution they wer2 not in the least 
going to deprive of any of its functions or of ics privileges, and 
that was the institution which built up the S3ritish Raj—the 
British Civil Service. 

This speech aroused great excitement in India, and not- 
withstanding assurames given by the Viceroy that ‘nothing i in 
the Prime Minister’s statement to the House of Commons was 
intended to,conflict with, or to indicate any departure from, 
the policy ‘anounced in the formal declazations and His 
Majesty's proclamat ons, the matter was brought up at meet- 
ings of the Irdian Council of State and Legislative Assembly 
on September 8. The Council of State, after discussion, 
dropped the question. On the other hand the Legislative 
Assembly passed a -esolution by 48 votes io 34 expressing 
grave concern at M-. Lloyd George's recent speech in the 
House of Commons Dn the future of India as conflicting with 
the declaration of 1917 and with the declarations madaby the 
King. It is natural zhat many of the elected Indian members 
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of the Indian Legislatures should be anxious to hasten the 
Indiznization of the Services, which would increase the power 
exercised by men of their class, and give them a larger share 
of the higher appointments held by servants of the State in 
India. It is also natural that they should feel confident of 
their capacity to govern their fellow-citizens as efficiently as 
they have been governed in the past by a succession of British 
officers. But it does not follow that the British Parliament 
should accept this estimate of their abilities or yield to their 
wishes without regard to other more important considerations. 
Men are too apt to think and write of the people of India as 
if they were fully represented by the elected*emembers of the 
Ind:an Legislatures. They forget that, while there are some 
250 million people in British India, apart from the Indian 
States, the franchise for the Provincial Councils has been con- 
ferred on only about 6 million electors—that is, on about 
one-eighth of the 50 million male householders, seven-eighths 
of whom have no say in the elections. It is also to be remem- 
bered that at the last election, even in contested constituencies, 
onlv about one-third of the electors recorded their votes, and 
in some cases, where apathy or intimidation kept many from 
the polls, only about one-tenth of the men entitled to a vote 
cared to exercise.it. The present elected members of the | 
Legislatures can therefore hardly claim to be fully representa- 
tive even of the general body of electors, and can in no way 
be accepted as representing the seven-eighths of the popula- 
tion who have no share in the franchise at all. Those voteless 
milions include the great body of the uneducated peasantry 
and the depressed classes, and one of the greatest dangers of 
the reforms is that they will result in placing those uneducated 
masses at the mercy of the comparatively small educated frac- 
tion of the population, while, so far as past experience goes, 
the interests of those voteless people cannot safely be left in 
the hands of the educated class. This was recognized in the 
instructions issued to the Governors of Provinces in the name 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor, who specially required 
ard charged those Governors individually to take care that 
due provision shall be made for the advancement and social 
welfare of those classes amongst the people committed to their 
charge who, whether on account of the smallness of their 
number or their lack of educational or material advantages, or 
from any other cause, specia‘ly rely upon His Majesty’s pro- 
tection and cannot as yet fully rely for their welfare upon 
jcint political action, and that such classes shall not suffer or 
have, cause to fêar neglect,or oppression. One of the first 
duties of the Governors and of the Government of India is 
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to protect those helsless masses of law-abiding people from 
tyranny and 2ppress.on at the hands of their more violent or 
more astute reighbours, and there is good reason to fear that 
until recently at all vents in some Provinces, that first duty 
has rot been adequately fulfilled, whether from a desire to 
create a favcurable atmospkere, first for the acceptance of 
the reforms, and afterwards for tne visit of the Prince of Wales, 
or from a des re to carry out at all coszs the supposed wishes 
of Parliament as indicated by its spokesman, the Secretary 
of State for India. Whatever were the motives for this 
actior. or inaction, the result has been deplorable. Their 
interference with the ordinary course of lew as heads of the 
Executive Government or as the depositaries of the preroga- 
tive cf mercy while it has failed to ‘conciliate the extremist 
non-co-operators, has grievously disheartened the judges, 
magistrates, end police in their efforts to maintain law and 
order, has shaken th2 confidence of the people generally in 
the power anc. Justice of the Executive Authorities, and has 
encouraged all who b~ violent action or violent speech seek to 
impose their will upor. their lew-abiding fel:ows. So, too, in 
their dealings with tke Legislative Councils, in many cases 
the Governor-General and the individual Governors have, 
against their batter judgment, yielded tc the wishes of majori- 
ties of those Councils. and have failed to exercise the powers 
which Parliament con=erred upon them in the Government of 
India Act. They have no doubt wished tc carry with them 
the Indian members ol their Executive Councils, but have for- 
gotten that great powers are conferred upon them individually, 
and that it is their dcty to exercise them im the interests of 
peace and good goverment. | 

It was a trying ordeal for the Legislative Assembly in its 
first years to be faced with a serious deficit ir the Budget, and 
to have to undertake the unpopular duty of imposing fresh 
taxation. On the whole, they carried out that duty better 
than might have been expected, but they refused to pass some 
of the more inportamt proposals put befcre them by the 
Governor-General in Council, and left a large deficit in the 
current year’s Budget uncovered. The acceptance of their 
refusal by the Governcr-General in Council seems to have led 
some of the msmbers to form an exaggerated idea of their 
power over the surse, end to think that, by the exercise of that 
power, they can compel the Government to reduce the ex- 
penditure under those heads, such as the cost of the Army, 
or the salaries cf persoms appointed by the Secretary of State, 
which under Section <5 of the Act are not to be subrgitted 
to their vote. It is to be noted, however, that that Section 
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provides that the Governor-General in Council, if satisfied 
that any demand which has been refused by the Legislative 
Assembly is essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, 
shall act as if it had been assented to. The Joint Select Com- 
mittee in their Report said: ‘‘ It should be understood from 
the beginning that this power of the Governor-General in 
Council is real, and that it is meant to be used if and when 
necessary.” Further, the Section empowers the Governor- 
General himself in cases of emergency to authorize such ex- 
penditure as may, in his opinion, be necessary for the, safety 
or tranquillity of British India, or any part thereof, and under 
Section 26, where either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
fails to pass in a form recommended by the Governor-General 
any Bill (this includes ʻa Bill imposing new taxation), the 
Governor-General personally may certify that the passage of 
the Bill is essential for the safety, tranquillity, or mterests of 
British India, or any part thereof, and thereupon the Bill shall 
become an Act of the Indian Legislature, and after it has been 
laid before both Houses of Parliament and has received His 
Majesty’s assent, it shall have the same force and effect as 
an Act passed by the Indian Legislature and duly assented to. 
It may become necessary (especially if at the next elections 
the non-co-operatars succeed, by intimidation or otherwise, in 
securing a number of seats in the next Legislative Assembly, 
with the object of wrecking the reforms) for the Governor- 
Gereral in Council, or for the Governor-General himself, to 
exercise these powers, even ta the extent of imposing fresh 
taxation, with the assent of Parliament, though against the 
wishes of a majority of the Legislative Assembly, the elected 
members of which body represent only 1 million voters out of 
the 250 million people in British India. : 

I: is to be hoped that Parliament, especially after the Prime 
Mirister’s strong declaration, will refuse to allow any further 
acceleration of the rate prescribed for the Indianization of the 
Indian Civil Services ; that it will fulfil the responsibility which 
it has itself acknowledged for the welfare and advancement of 
the Indian peoples ; that it will realize that the elected mem- 
bers of the Legislative bodies really represent only the edu- 
cated and propertied classes, and that the interests ‘of 
the uneducated millions are better represented by the 
British Civil Servants, owing zo their detached position and 
trained experience ; that it will insist on having put before it 
not only the opinions of the Government of India and the 
Local Governments (which now include a large proportion of 
Indiag members ©f Council, many of whom have had little 
experience in the work of administration), but of the more 
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experienced British oficials who are at present in posts of great 
responsibility in India, or who have recently left the Service 
' and are therefore in a better positior to express their own 
personal views withoat fear or favour ; that it will insist upon 
the due fulfilment by the Secretary o- State, the Governor- 
General, and the Previncial Governors of the duties imposed 
upon them by the Covernment of Incia Act, and especially 
of their primary duty of maintaining law and order ; and that 
it will see that the promise recently made by the Prime 
Minister shall be carzied out, and that the just claims of the 
British Civil Servants of all classes shall be given due con- 
sideration, not only ir regard to pay and promotion, but in the 
still more important matter of receiving loyal support from 
their superiors m carrying out their ‘arduous duties. 

If this question were to be decided in accordance with the 
principle of self-deternination, and if it were possible to obtain 
a free vote of all the heads of houseaolds in British India, 
including the uneducated masses and depressed classes, on 
the cuestion, *‘ Whecner would you rather have a British or 
an Indian officer to Le your judge, magistrate, civil surgeon, 
police-officer, or engneer,’’ I arn confident that in practically 
every district in Britsh India the vote would be overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of the British officer, although there are many 
excellent Indian officers in the different Services who have 
benefited by the traiming and have imbibed the spirit of ‘their 
British fellow-workers. 

The main cause of zhe pessimistic feeling which undoubtedly 
at present pervades the British Indian Services is the fear 
that, owing to weak administration and yielding to violence 
and threats, the work done by them ard their predecessors in 
building up a secure, prosperous, and contented India will be 
allowed to fall into ruin, and that it is useless for them to 
spend their energies in struggling against this fate. If this 
weak government is allowed to contimie, no doubt many of 
- the present civilians serving in all branches of the: administra- 
tion will throw up their Indian careers and leave the country 
in despair, afid few men of the proper stamp will care to risk 
their future by applying for appointments in India. On the 
other hand, if Parliament insists on strong, just, and impartial 
government, there is reason to expect zhat the great majority 
of the present officials will consent to stay on and use their 
best endeavour to make the reforms a success, in the hope 
that they may ultimately work out to zhe good of the Indian 
people ; and that, as was formerly the case, a sufficient number 
of the ablest men from the British Universities will go gut to 
carry on the great work which Britein has undertaken on 
behalf of those helpless masses of thei fellow-subjects. 
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The future is full of uncertainties, more especially as regards 
the composition of the Legislative Councils to be elected next 
year, and as to the extent to which the responsible Governors 
will allow themselves to be dominated by the votes of majorities 
on chose new Councils. It would seem to be wise for British 
Civil officers now serving in India not to retire on the reduced 
persions now offered them, until they feel certain that their 
future position in India will be intolerable. And I should 
advise any undergraduate of a British University who may 
have thoughts of an Indian career, to apply for an gppoint- 
ment in India without spending time oremoney on any special 
preparation for it, and if he is definitely soffered such an 
appointment, to consider all the circumstances, as things then 
stand, before he decidés whether he will accept the offer or 
turn his attention to some other opening for his work in life. 


JAPAN BEFORE AND AFTER THE 
WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


By A JAPANESE 


N=ARLY a year has passed since the Washington Conference 
held its first meeting, and it may not be mopportune to con- 
sider what effects that historic assemblage has exercised upon 
political conditions in the island Empire of Japan and upon her 
inzernational relations. It is the more necessary to do so 
because the Japanese considered that the convocation of the 
Conference by President Harding signified that many points 
of view, which had long been adumbrated in Japan, were at 
length to find vent by forming the subject of open and, it was 
hoped, amicable discussion across the Conference table. It 
may be stated at the outset that these hopes were, to a large 
extent, realized, and that the ultimate outcome of the Wash- 
ington Conference was regarded by the Japanese nation as a 
further step in its progress along the somewhdt thorny path 
of international understanding. 

In the summer of the year 1921, when the holding of the 
Washington Conference was first informally discussed, Japan 
had a naval programme, which was known as the “ eight- 
eight” programme, adopted by the Imperial Diet. The 
object of this programme, it will be remembered, was to pro- 
vide sixteen capital ships—that is, eight battleships and eight 
batthe-cruisers—*none of which at any time should exceed 
eight years of age. According to the explanations given by 
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the late Mr. T. Hara, then Japanese Premier, at the Diet in 
January, 1921, it was the only cne which would permit Japan 
to protect her coasts and shipping to an adequate extent. 
Japan being financial 7 in a position more comparable to that 
of the United States than to that of the European nations who 
fought in the Great War, there seemed to exist no financial 
obstacles to prevent the executicn of the programme. Never- 
theless, the idea of = Conference on the limitation of naval 
armaments was welccmed by many serious thinkers in Japan. 
The nayal and militar~ expenditure were absorbing the greater 
part of the Japanese »State revenue: consequently the limi- 
tation of naval armanents, in conjunction with the principal 
naval Powers, would set free a large surplus for productive 
purposes without’ risk =f weakening thé relative naval strength 
of the State. There was another reason, however, for which 
they specially welcorred the Conference. The execution of 
the eight-eight programme was to be spread over a number of 
years. At first the b_rden on the nation would be compara- 
tively light, but as the =xecution of the programme approached 
completion, the enormous expenses of the maintenance of the 
warships already constructed, together with the necessary 
expenses of replacement of obsolete vessels, would become a 
heavy drain on the Treasury. In these circumstances, and 
in consequence of the great rise in the costs of construction, 
which was already mang itself felt in 1g21, they feared that 
towards the end of the programme there would be a probability 
of a considerable increase in the burden of the taxpayers, a 
measure which might arouse great public animosity against 
the programme and might even cause its abandonment. In - 
addition, the Japanese Government’s attitude at this period 
on the subject of Japaa’s naval strength also gave support to 
assertions, both in the press and elsewhere, that war between 
Japan and the United States was inevitable. Even allowing 
that Japan could afforc to enter into a naval shipbuilding race 
with a country Dossesst-g the vast resources and the enormous 
wealth of the United States, war between the two countries 
is an impossibil:ty for geographical reasons. In spite of this, 
and although official s"atements refuting these rumours were 
issued from time to time, yet believers in the old ‘‘ yellow 
peril ’’ doctrine eagerly assimilated the new tenets and busied 
themselves in making converts. In these circumstances, it 
seemed that the best way in which to convince the world at 
large of the baselessnes of these assertions was an agreement 
on the limitation of navel armaments. 

In the meantime a feeling of mistrust agaifist the Washing- 
ton Conference was Icudly voiced in some sections of the 
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Japanese press and elsewhere. It was specially asked, with 
some justification, what bearing Chinese questions, which 
were to be included in the agenda of the Conference, had 
upon the main issue of naval disarmament. They believed 
that the Conference would be used as a means of exercising 
pressure upon Japan with regard to her relations with China, 
and this was naturally resented. The responsibility for 
creating this atmosphere of mistrust rested, to some extent, 
upcn Occidental publicists. The foreign press was being 
continually quoted in Japan, and its utterances were far from 
being friendly, such phrases as ‘‘summoning Japan to the 
bar of the Conference to give an account of ber dealings with 
China °’ being not uncommon. It should be remembered 
that as a comparatively-:new member of the comity of nations, 
and only ranking still more recently as one of the Great - 
Powers, Japan is sensitive. She has not yet acquired that 
toughness of the mental epidermis which is as much a neces- 
sity of international, as it is of social, intercourse. Her sensi- 
tiveness makes her liable to misconstrue a brusque utterance 
as an intentional slight, and she suffers accordingly. When 
downright antagonism or unfriendliness is expressed, as fre- 
quently occurred in the press on both sides of the Atlantic 
both before and dyring the Washington Conference, Japanese 
sensitiveness is prone to develop into a conviction that her 
national amour-propre is being attacked. 

The Japanese Government, although fully aware of these 
dissensions of their critics in and out of the Imperial Diet, 
decided to participate in the deliberations at Washington, and 
when their delegates came to the Conference table, they came 
with the firm intention to do their utmost to assist in bringing 
about a satisfactory result in its deliberations. This decision 
of the Japanese Government, in my opinion, entitles them to a 
measure of appreciation on the part of the other Powers, as 
Ja>van’s presence was essential to the success of the Confer- 
ence, and without her participation its decisions would have 
been practically of no value. 

A further question which exercised the minds of the 
Japanese, and was also much discussed in England in 1921, 
was that of the renewal or abrogation of the Anglo-Japanése 
Alliance. The interest in the matter was not confined to the 
two countries as chiefly concerned, but had gradually assumed 
an almost world-wide importance. In Japan itself the Alliance 
had not only always been regarded as a strong moral factor in 
strengthening Japan’s position in international politics, but 
there,were also sentimental reasons, which had become almost 
traditional, for the widespread desire that the Alliance should 
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be renewed. That tis aspiration was not unanimously shared 
by all the nat ons composing the British Commonwealth was, 
however, marifest during the sessions of the Imperial Confer- 
ence in Londcn in Jume, 1921. Public opinion was also hos- 
tile to the Allance ir the United States, where the mistaken 
view still prevailed that England might’ eventually be forced 
to choose between viclating the Alliance or fighting on Japan’s 
side against America. It availed little to point out that under 
no circumstances coud the terms of the Alliance be subject to 
such ap interpretatior : the idea persisted, and gained special 
credence in the ranks of the alarmists, who still regarded a 
conflict between Ame-zica and Janan as almost certain to occur 
in the future. It was therefore a relief to both Japanese and 
_ British statesmen when the: question: of the renewal of the 
Alliance was postponed until the following year, especially 4s. 
the announcement of this decision assisted to alleviate the 
international siuation . | 

The temporary removal of the Alliance problem did not 
entirely relieve Japan of her international troubles: there 
remained the apparently insoluble question of her relations 
with China, and its unfavourable reaction on the American 
attitude. Neiher in America ror in China had there been 
evidence that the public was mclined to, accept the olive 
branch which Japan was entirely willing to proffer. With 
regard to the United States, the thorny question of the status 
of Japanese se-tlers om the South. Pacific slopes was pending. 
The Shantung settlement, though honestly desired by the 
Japanese, still rung fixe, and the rostility towards Japan which 
the delayed settlemert was causmg in China was being fos- 
tered by the utterances of the anti-Japanese section in the 
United States. i 

Japan is not in a position to afford all these bad feelings. On 
the contrary, the Japenese had always believed sincerely, and 
still do believe, that <riendship with their great neighbours, 
the United States ami China, is the keystone of Japanese 
foreign policy Witkout consicering the ties which have 
united all thtee coumries in the past, springing from geo- 
graphical propinquity and the higher plane of intimate cultural 
arid social relat ons, Japan was not oblivious of the good offices 
of the late President E.oosevelt, whose mediation was so suc- 
cessful in rgo®, when the Peace of Fortsmouth brought the 
Russo-Japanes= War io a conclusion. As a matter of plain 
fact, America nad been considered by the Japanese as their 
best friend up :o the end of that war. Then this relation of 
special friendship began to suffer a diminution owing to differ- 
ences of an inzonsidezable natura which sprang up between 
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the two countries regarding japanese immigratior. and the 
status of Japanese settlers in California. 

Apart from the moral considerations alluded to above, there 
are great material advantages which accrue to America, 
China, and Japan by reason of the enormous volume of trade 
which flows between them. For instance, during the years 
IQI9, 1920, and 1921, China absorbed 21-6 per cent. and 
the United States 35-7 per cent. of the total value of Japanese 
exports, Japan receiving from these two countries respectively 
11-9 per cent. and 32-2 per cent. of her imports during the 
same period. The United States, on theother hand, absorbed 
practically the whole. of the Japanese output of raw silk, no 
iess than 93-9 per cent. in value of the total silk exported going 
zc that country. This raw silk represented in value -ust over 
a quarter of Japan’s total export trade for the years in ques- 
tion, and constituted 70-8 per cent. of the value of the total 
exports to the United States. 

These figures are impressive, because they not only prove 
the correctness of the Japanese argument that ther neigh- 
bours are good buyers and customers, but they also demon- 
scrate that, particularly with regard to America, trade rivalry 
is practically non-existent. The same applies to tae Chinese 
market, where the United States send machinery, locomo- 
tives, engines, motor-cars, and oil, while Japan exports cotton 
piece-goods, cottcn yarn, matches, and marine products. 
Urder these circumstances, Japan hoped that zbe oppor- 
tunities promised at the Washington Conference for the free 
interchange of ideas would result in restoring her former cordial 
relations with the United States and China. 

Japan, therefore, entered the Washington Conferance with 
three main considerations in view: she desired to co-operate 
in a plan for ending the ruinous competition in naval arma- 
ments, the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance or some 
equivalent pact which would guarantee the peace af the Far 
East, and last, but not least in importance, she hoped to effect 
a change in the unfavourable atmosphere towards her in the 
United States and China. j 

As already indicated, the Japanese Delegates knew even 
before they arrived at Washington that the unofficial ‘* atnio- 
sphere’’ was by no means likely to prove exhilarating. A 
ccntingent of the American press representatives, reinforced 
by some of their British colleagues, who were early on the 
spot, had thought it necessary to open a campaign of mis- 
representation calculated seriously to prejudice a public opinion 
which was already sufficienfly antagonistic to the Japanese. 
It was therefore a matter for satisfaction to Japan that her 
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Delegates were successful in reversing the preconceived judg- 
ment, and that the consensus of opinion slowly but surely 
accorded recognitior to the ccnciliatory and tactful bearing 
which they cisplayed. The attitude of the Japanese Dele- 
gates was described by a British journalist as one of ““ far- 
sighted moderation,” his opinion being echoed in many quar- 
ters which had been noteworthy hitherto for adverse criticism. 
The settlement of the Yap controversy in November, 1921, 
on terms mutually acceptable to the United States and 
Japan, was also a sontributory factor in restoring general 
harmony. , 

It now remaiys to consider to what extent Japan is Justified 
in regarding the outcome of the Washington Conference with 
satisfaction, and how far her diplomacy was successful in 
attaining the objects m view. 

The Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Armaments cer- 
tainly realized her desire to achieve retrenchment in her naval 
‘expenditure, nd will spare her the necessity for making fur- 
ther inroads ud0n the pockets of her taxpayers. The signing 
of the Quadreple Pacific Treaty, although it is true that the 
ratification of this docament automatically dissolved the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, may be regarded with satisfaction by 
Japan, because, as octimistic observers have chosen to con- 
sider, through its inscrumentality the number of her intimate 
companions or the paca of world politics was increased by two 
without losing the traditional good relationship of England, 
which was the chief reason that Japan desired the renewal of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Japan should, therefore, be 
content. Pernaps ptblic opinion in Japan was more inclined 
to dwell upon the worcs spoken by Lord Balfour at the plenary 
session of the Washington Conference on December 10, 1921, 
when he alluded tc the important purpose which the Alliance 
had served in the course of two great wars, and to the fact that 
Great Britain end Japan had been united during nearly twenty 
years by something coser than the mere words of a treaty. 
Be that as it may, a stumbling-block to American-Japanese 
understanding was removed by the Quadruple Pacific Treaty, 
without cutting the tes which united the island Empires of 
Great Britain and Japan. 

Above all, wnat is regarded by the Japanese as the greatest 
achievement or. the pact of Japan is some change of American 
opinion towards Japan. which was successfully brought about 
in consequence of this Uonference. Tais present tendency, if 
well fostered ard guided, cannot Sut lead to the happy. return 


of the former intimate relationship which exjsted between the ~ 


two countries. It is not only a fatter of great satisfacfion to 
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= Japanese, but also a matter beneficial to the world as a 
who.e. 

With regard to Sino-Japanese relations, these profited 
greatly as the result of the agreement concerning China known 
as the Nine-Power Treaty. In addition to this, numerous 
discussions between Japan and China at the Conference table, 
in which the American and British representatives intervened 
with friendly intent and great success, culminated in a Sino- 
Japanese Treaty for the settlement of outstanding questions 
as regards Shantung. ° 

Taus the labours of the Washington Conference resulted, 
from the Japanese point of view, in clearing the political atmo- 
sphere to an extent which surpassed the most sanguine expec- 
tations which the natiom has permitted itself*to cherish, and 
her Delegates were able to return home with the conscious- 
ness of a task well performed. 

What, then, have been the practical results of the Confer- 
ence, and what steps has Japan taken to give effect to the 
decisions arrived at? 

So far as the navy is concerned, Japan has acted with 
promptitude. The Asano Shipyard, near Tokio, practically 
ceased work in April, 1922; and in the same month seven 
battleships and three battle-cruisers were placed on the reserve 
list, preparatory to scrapping after ratification of the Naval 
Treaty. In addition, two large 43,o00-ton battle-cruisers 
which were under construction were changed into aeroplane 
carriers, and in June the Navy Department announced that the 
naval bases of Port Arthur, and of Takeshiki and Yeiko in 
Korea, were to be closed down, whilst Maidzuru and Chinkai, 
also in Korea, would be reduced to second-class naval bases. 
With regard to the personnel, some 1,000 commissioned 
officers were to be placed on the retired list in May, and the 
active service training for naval ratings was at the same time 
reduced to two years, 12,000 sailors, out of 55,000, being 
affected by this order. 

All the above-mentioned measures were a direct result of 
the treaty regarding naval disarmament, but the Japanese 
Government, influenced by the spirit engendered and fostered 
by the Washington Conference, immediately after it was con- 
cluded, set about the task of effecting reductions and reforms 
inthe Army. The War Office, the General Staff, and other 
Government Departments concerned, conducted a minute and 
elabcrate investigation into a retrenchment scheme, which 
was duly approved by the Cabinet on June 30, 1922. Under 
this scheme the personnel wag to be reduced by 56,000 men, 
the horses on establishment by 12,000, and the period of 
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military service by forty-five days. A thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the infantry, cavalry, artillery, engineers, and transport 
corps was to be effected, and superannuated officers, especially 
those of field rank, were to be dismissed. Betore the end of 
the current fiscal yzar, proposals for reducing the Army 
estimates by about 29,200,000 yen were to be laid before the 
Diet, and a further saving of 2,890,000 yen was to be obtained 
by a readjustment oZ the existing Army administration. A 
yearly expenditure cf about 7,000,000 yen during the next 
thirteeņ years for the provision of new weapons was, on the 
other hand, in conteraplation, but the net saving to be effected 
was nevertheless corsiderable. 

In the same spicit of reducing military establishments 
wherever possible, if was decided tor withdraw the Japanese 
troops from Hankow, from the Maritime Province of Siberia, 
and from the districts opposite to the island of Saghalien. 
With regard to Korza, the two garrison divisions are being 
reduced by some 4,&00 men, and the six battalions on special 
duty in Manchuria fcr the protection of the South Manchurian 
Railway zone are beng gracualy withdrawn over a period of 
three years, the withdrawal of other troops in Manchuria being 
likewise begun during the current fiscal year. 

Towards the end ct July, 1922, an annoyncement was made 
by the Japanese Forzign Office that Japanese Post Offices in 
China would be withdrawn by January 1, 1923, and negotia- 
tions are now proceeding at Peking with regard to the details 
in order to prevent eny inconveniences arising when the with- 
drawal takes place. 

_ As regards the Skantung Treaty between China and Japan, 

Japanese troops weve entire-y withdrawn from the Shantung 
Railway zone on May 4, 1922, the last contingent leaving 
Tsingtao for Japan cn May 9. Ratifications were exchanged 
between the two Gcvernments on June 2, while outstanding 
questions are now urcier the consideration ofa joint committee. 

These negotiations zre proceeding smoothly. 

All the Washington treaties were ratified by the Japanese 
Government} withoct reservations, on August 5, 1922. 

The pacific aims 2f Japanese policy were aptly summed up 
by Viscount Ishii, the Japanese Ambassador at Paris, when 
addressing at Geneva on S2ptember 7 last the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, which he attended with Baron Hayashi 
and M. Adatci in the capacity of Japanese Delegate. He 
said 

‘‘ Japan rejoices. zhat she was able to collaborate with the 
‘ Powers represented at Washington in the most friendly spirit, 
and to sign, m common with them, an agreement restricting 
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naval armaments to such an extent. I am happy to be able 
to assure you also that the Japanese Government will never 
hesitate to give their sincere and active support to the labours 
of the League of Nations, and that all their efforts will be 
devoted at Geneva, as they were at Washington, towards the 
development in international relations of a spirit of confidence 
and peace.”’ 


THE PROGRESS OF THE ZIONIST COLONIES ` 


By ARTHUR D. LEwis ° 
(Joint-Editor, ‘‘ Zionism: Problems and, Views ’’) 


READERS of the ASIATIC REVIEW do not need to be told that 
wherever East and West meet there are at the points of inter- 
section problems difficult to settle. Where the West is given 
responsibility, the burden is great. There is much to charm 
m the East, but much that calls for improvement. The East, 
putting the matter without any subtlety, has feeling, spon- 
tareity, and a coloured life: the West has order, law, and 
scientific methods. 

The problem in Palestine after the war is one of the 
problems of contact between West and East. 

The Zionist work in Palestine introduces a special element 
which is regarded by some as an added burden, by others as 
an assistance to the development of the country. Zionist 
Jews, it is said, ought to bridge the gulf between West and 
East : the Jews go back to the East made familiar with the 
knowledge and habits of the West. 

The test of such a power of cementing divergent races can 
be applied only after many years, but, in a certain manner, the 
Zionist work may well prove an immediate aid to English 
efforts. The Zionists bring money and workers into a back- 
ward and poverty-stricken country—a country under-populated 
because it is under-cultivated, and under-cultivated because it 
is cultivated by careless and antiquated methods. 

Before the war, many of the Zionist immigrants had some 
means. The effect of the war has been to ruin the parts “of 
Europe where those Jews most directly moved by Jewish 
nationalist feeling live. The present-day settling of Jews in 
Pzlestine is therefore a work of assisted immigration. It is 
controlled and supervised by the Zionist Organization, and 
involves the difficult task of transferring a town population to 
an aggicultural lift. 

The number of immigrants who have entered Palestine in 
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the three years ending with last December is about 25,000. 
The total number of J2ws in Palestine at the beginning of 1921 
‘was roughly estimated at about $1,000 out of a total popula- 
tion of 761,000. Trese figures are only estimates. More- 
over, these statistics are, unless other considerations are 
taken into account, very misleading. The immigrants have 
nearly all been selected by local committees appointed by the 
offices of the Zionist Organization in various countries. The 
majority of the immigrants are young and strong—men and 
also women of such types and with such hopes and enthusiasm 
as will enable them teroot themselves in a fresh soil. They 
do not carry out the Lard work necessarily the worse because 
many of them are brein workers, for the ideal which inspires 
them will encourage them to endure. ° 

The immigrants coming into Palestine are idealists. They 
are idealists who have lived in the main in Eastern Europe, 
in lands with traditions of persecution of the Jews. They 
are spurred by faith ir a national revival in the land that once 
was, and has never ceased to be.called by them, the Land of 
Israel. 

These pioneers hav= been largely occupied in the hard but 
much needed work of road-making. They work in co-opera- 
tive groups, called <evuzoth, ‘which are of considerable 
interest to all who care for attempts to improve labour condi- 
tions in regard to the control of labour and the distribution of 
pay. These groups elect their own foremen and supervisers. 
They contract to carr out specific pieces of work without the 
intervention of a con:ractor. Such groups have done the 
work required in preparation for ee ene hill- 
sides, removing stones, draining, and building. 

So far as is poss ble, the pioneers (called in Hebrew 
Haluzum) are after ths preliminary work settled in the Jewish 
agricultural colonies. 

At first, after the eccupation of Palestine by the British, 
the sale of land was prchibited. As soon as the Land Register 
was opened, steps wee taken to increase the comparatively 
small holdings of the Zionist Organization. The new estates 
were not obtained by expropriation, nor were they given to the 
Zionists by the Britisk Government, as has been alleged and 
suggested by the enemies of Zionism, but were obtained solely 
by purchase. 

The total area, rural and urban, at the disposal of the Zionist 
Organization is now more than four times as much as it was 
two years ago, comprising over 11 3, 000 dunam (about h ,000 
acres). 

Too much attention has been given to the political ance: 
of the Zionist question. Both Arabs and Jews have some- 
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times been carried away by enthusiasm, and have darkened 
the subject with argument and counter-argument, more largely 
based on what might be than on what is ; after the manner of 
the popular propagandist with whom the resonant phrase need 
never be checked by the relevant fact. . There is necessarily 
an element of illusion in all discussions on national fate and on 
social progress. Let us, then, keep to the concrete facts and 
indisputable figures. 

There are now, fifty-five Jewish colonies. In 1914 there 
were only forty- -three. The colonies comprise about 165,000 
acres of land. These flourishing settlements have introduced 
notable improvement in agricultural methods and in housing 

conditions. In Jewish colonies we, see the ox-drawn plough 
replace the man-drawn plough of the Arab. “We find the Jews 
using for the irrigation of their orange and lemon groves 
motors driven by oil or gas instead of the chain-pumps worked 
by camel or mule, used by the Arabs. Cattle-breeding, dairy- 
farming, and rotation of crops enable a less wasteful system of 
agriculture to be introduced than that which hitherto has been 
used. 

Much more has, indeed, been done than has been generally 
realised. Take the question of health conditions. The Jews 
have introduced’ into the country modern sanitation, and have 
made modern medical skill available for the general population. 
The Zionist Medical Unit has treated numerous Arabs as well 
as Jews. This body controls four hospitals, six clinics, bac- 
teriological laboratories, and training schools for nurses. In 
six months from September, 1920, to March, 1921, 168,985 
v.sits were paid bv patients to the clinics alone. The value of 
the»medical work done by the Zionists is recognized by the 
Arabs themselves. 

In order to prevent the dunes from spreading, the Jews have 
planted trees on them. They have literally made the desert 
blossom. At Richon-le-Zion the Government presented to 
the colony a piece of the dunes in order that they might tie 
down the sands with trees. In a few years uninhabited places 
are transformed into garden cities, where Western ideas are 
adapted to an Eastern atmosphere. The houses in these 
cities are far superior to those of the neighbouring villages. 
They are built of stone with roofs of red tiles, which contrast 
well with the miserable dwellings of mud and straw inhabited 
by the Arabs, in their not unpicturesque villages which 
ere often barely distinguishable from the hillsides on which 
they rest. 

The productivity of the Jewish colonies is considerably 
greater than that of lands cultivated by the Arabs. To give 
one example, Jewish orange groves on an average yield 
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forty or fifty per cent. more oranges per acre than do Arab 
orange groves, and about the same ratio exists between the 
produce of Jew.sh and Arab vineyards. 

The draining of swamps is another task which has con- 
tributed greatly to the improvement of health. The planting 
of eucalyptus-ttees has aided in this improvement, since the 
eucalyptus abscrbs mo sture. The Arabs call che eucalyptus- 
tree the Jews’ <ree. The swampy districts in and near Mer- 
chavia, Dagania and Kinnereth have been drained and planted 
with euqalyptuctrees et a cost of £7,000. 

The production of wine in Palestine is mainly a Jewish 
industry. Munammadans are, cf course, forbidden to drink 
wine. The cobnies o: Richon-le-Zion and Zichron Jacob are 
the largest win2-producing centres. The annual production 
of wine is wortk about 5,000,000 francs. 

The discoveries which have been made at the agricultural 
experiment statons. of which there are already four, promise 
to be of great service tc the future of the countrv. They have 
determined the best msthods to be used in the various parts 
of a country where the climate varies greatly within a short dis- 
tance. They Lave likewise decided which are the types of 
barley, sesame, tobacco, sugar-cane, and flax best suited to 
the conditions n Palestine. They have given guidance in 
the struggle against injurious insects. 

The olive is specialty valuable in Palestine because of its 
adaptable character : iz grows well in the richest humus soil, 
as well as in stony anc sandy places, and needs little water. 
The primitive methods f the Arabs cause the harvest of olives 
to fail every scond year. Ths is probably due to the 
destructive way in which they treat the tree at harvest-tume, 
beating the fruit down fom the branches, instead of picking it, 
as is done in tke Jewish plantations. The oltve-trees, with 
their smooth rounded oatlines and their dull green leaves, that 
seem to shimmer in the light, give a special character to the 
landscape. 

Palestine is, of course, precominantly an agricultural 
country. Since the British occupation a distinct advance has 
begn made in the Jewisa colonies in dairy-farming, bee-keep- 
ing, poultry-raising, ard vegetable-growing. Better breeds 
of cows have been imported, and tre quality of the fodder has 
been imoroved. 

The Zionist Organization has granted loans for public 
works, and has assisted private enterprise. The General 
Mortgag se Bank promoted by the Organization has furthered 
the building of Touses. 

Though the country can never be other than semani 
agricultural, it calls for the development of some industries 
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suited to the land and to the people. The house-famine is 
acute in Palestine ; many of the immigrants are living in tents. 
The production of building materials is of the utmost value. 
A factory has been started for making silicate bricks. Stone 
is being quarried at Athlit and Jerusalem. There is a con- 
siderable amount of building being carried on at Tel Aviv, 
Jerusalem, Tiberias, and indeed in all districts where Jewish 
settlements are being established. 

There are other infant industries. A French group, in 
which Baron Edmond de Rothschild is interested, has just 
constructed a modern flour-mill in Hajfa. Fruit-canning is 
already carried on to a small extent. The qountry is so pre- 
emmently a fruit-growing country that this industry might well 
de greatly extended. ” Soap-making from -the inferior oils 
extracted from the olive is an ancient Syrian industry, which 
also seems capable of extension. At present the best soap- 
works are owned by Jews. 

The almost ame Rutenberg scheme will provide employ- 
ment for many workers, both Arabs and Jews. But, let it be 
noted, the Arab labour available for work is limited, because 
the Arab cultivator returns periodically to his own land. 
Hence, military works in Palestine during the war were largely 
carried out by Egyptian labour. 

Rutenberg’s hamessing of the Jordan would serve to supply 
water for irrigation, and electric power for driving such modest 
industries as can be established in the country. The scheme 
is not the work of a money-making, soulless financier: it is 
a project conceived by, and appealing to, earnest Zionists. 
Tke full text of the concession shows that at all points the 
Government retains the right to terminate the agreement 
unless it is satisfied with its social utility. Thus, at the start, 
the High Commissioner has to approve of the Memorandum, 
Articles of Association, and Prospectus of the company. The 
rates to be charged for water and electricity are fixed, as are 
the profits—any surplus going to the Government. If the 
company does not carry out the works within a given time, it 
is subject to a fine, and in case of default may*lose the con- 
cession. Ifit does not supply the power required, this cancels 
the monopoly, and the work may be handed to others. It is 
worth while to recall these facts, which are still not generally 
recognized by those who condemn the scheme. The dis- 
tribution of electricity can be transferred to local bodies, and 
after thirty-seven years it will be possible to buy out the under- 
taking. . Finally, the High Commissioner may exercise such 
superyision, financial or technical, as he thinks necessary ; 
and if the company fails to comply with any of the conditions, 
he may, after six months’ notice, terminate the whole affair. 
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Such is the concession, which has been misrepresented as an 
outrageous monopoly, likely to enslave the whole population : 
it is subject to Government control of prices and profits ; com- 
petition may be introduced if the company is inefficient ; the 
concession may be cancelled unless those holding it do their 
duty satisfactorily. 

Few peop realize how much money has already been 
invested by the Jews in Palestine. It is estimated that the 
total invested during the four years from 1918 to 1922 
amounted to four milion pounds. 

An Arab-J2wish Gommittee for the orange export trade, 
Arab pupils at,the Jewish schools of Rosh Pina, Arab 
co-operation r: Jewish development schemes, are all indica- 
tions of a natural intercourse between Jew and Arab. Work 
done by Jewish hosprals and Jewish doctors for Arab patients 
has already b2ən mentioned. Arabs are joined with Jews in 
the railway-workers’ zrade union. Sir Herbert Samuel’s sense 
of fairness is appreciated by all sections of the population. 

It may be feared b7 some readers that news about Palestine 
is mostly provagandst in tendency, states a case and mis- 
leads—either in favcur of one side or of the other. The 
British Consu.s befora the war had no interest in praising the 
work done by the Jews. They had not conceived that the 

Balfour Declaration would ever be issued, that Turkey would 
lose her empire, or the Mandate be conferred on Great Britain. 
Yet more ther, one Consular Report refers to the Jewish 
colonies in terms of ptzise, many years before the war. Thus 
the Report of rgoo says: ‘‘ There can be no doubt that the 
establishment of the ewish colonies in Palestine has brought 
about a great change in the aspect of the country, and an 
example has b2en set before the native rural population of the 
manner in which agzicultural operations are conducted on 
modern and scientific principles.” | 

The tale of Jewish enterprise in Palestine can never be fully 
told in terms f material economy. The efforts of modern 
Zionism, practical in character and even prosaic, as is neces- 
sary in these*rmodern days of hurried life and fierce competi- 
tion, have yet behind them an impulse drawn from the long 
rofl of prophecy and hope, by which consolation and a com- 
pensatory idea. was gen to a people, which so long ago was 
deprived of political existence ard scattered over every part 
of the world, there to await, usually in miserable poverty, 
those great events, that final settlement which its sacred Scrip- 
tures promised, when the people and its God alike should 
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return to Zion. g ` 
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“EAST AND WEST”: THE GULF THAT 
THREATENS 


By BricapIeR-GENERAL C. D. BRUCE, C.B.E. 


“We are accustomed to think of the world as a 
spherical superficies, on the surface of which ‘ Western 
civilization ’ radiates from a small part of an irregular. 
peninsula called ‘Europe.’ Even though we recall 
that for ages it was Asia and Africa that led the van 
of civilization, and that in later times first the Levant 
and then the more general area of the Mediterranean 
basin contained the great centres of, human culture, 
yet the bias with which European history has been 
written tends to obscure the fact that it was not until 
the thirteenth century that Western Europe played 
any important part in world history. From the 
seventh to the twelfth century the most efficient forces 
in the world—intellectual, moral, and physical—were 
in the hands of men of Arabic speech. At one time 
in that period there had stretched from Cathay to 
Cadiz an empire faithful to Islam, and with Arabic as 
an official language. The like of that empire the 
world has never seen before or since; and, though it 
endured but for a short while, the fragments into 
which it broke long retained some nominal unity with 
each other, together with a real hegemony of the 
world. In the thirteenth century Muhammadan 
civilization suffered a terrible blow, from which it has 

“never shown any real sign of recovery. The hideous 
invasions of the Mongols utterly destroyed the nominal 
unity of the Arabian empire, and with it went the 
intellectual prestige and power of Islam. Since then 
the Orient has been the client, not the master, of the 
Occident.” * 


It is dangerous any longer ‘to think that “ Western 
Civilization” radiates from a small part of an irregular 
peninsula called “ Europe.” Or, that the Orient will “be 
content to remain the client of the Occident. Asia in 
general repudiates any such position. The Great War 
has proved that the relationship of client and master no 
longer exists. 

One of the outstanding results of “ Armageddon ” is the 
' growing antagonism between East and West. This, 
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added to the instiictive distrust of the Asiatic for the 
European, especialy in Muslim countries, represents a 
serious menace to the world’s peace. 

Since the Treaty of Versailles the political problems of 
Europe have remaired insoluble to the cleverest brains. 

What chamce car there be for the more complex prob- 
lems of Asia? Yet no settlement which concerns Europe 
only can brirg lasting peace. Not even though German 
reparations and the fate of Russia were to be satisfactorily 
dealt with to-morrov. 

Asia stands to-day at the parting of the ways. India 
and China, Tuskey and Persia, containing practically half 
of the world’s populazion, are in imminent danger of being 
submerged ir the s:ruggle to assimilate, or to free them- 
selves from, ‘ Western Civilization.” Behind Asia hovers 
the hoary pas: of an isolated and sel?-centred tradition, not 
yet obliterated. Betore its teeming but only half-awakened 
millions. lie two pachs. Though the majority of these 
millions are yet incepable of individual choice, a decision 
must be taker. Ore path leads to a glorious reincarna- 
tion ; the other, choked with the thorns and briars of worn- 
out Oriental saibboleths, can only lead to destruction. 

Which path will tte East choose? Alone and unaided 
can nations like Chira, Persia, and Turkey rid themselves 
of the clinging fetters of a by-gone past? Do they want 
to? Therein lies the danger. 

Behind all cur post-war experience in Europe stands the 
spectre of Asiatic p2oples seething with new ideas, new 
hopes, new aspirations—it might be added—with new fears 
of Europe. The nental maelstrom boiling in many 
Oriental brains is full of latent dangers to the peace of the 
world. Taker in time and guided sympathetically, these 
new aspiratiors contain wonderful possibilities. Left to 
ferment, or—rore dangerous still—treated with the con- 
descension of = super-or civilization, those same aspirations 
. may become virulent poisons, penetrating the body politic 
full of deadly infection. _ 

One of the rain reesons for the unsettled state of Europe 
to-day is the re-ention in it of a spirit of selfish and restricted 
nationalism, In pre-var days this spirit reigned supreme. 
That it has become tc any extent sericusly modified is open 
to doubt. Nowhere & this spirit more strongly emphasized 
than in the relations between East and West. Neither 
seems to understand the other; both are suspicious of one 
another. If the gul so created is not *to widen to an 
impassible chasm, a bridge must be at once commenced. 


——— 
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Thanks to the statesmanship of President Harding and 
his advisers, an initial step has already been taken. At 
the Washington Conference, for the first time in history, 
Fast and West met on terms of equality to discuss future 
policies, But if the Washington Conference is to be an 
isolated attempt to narrow the existing gulf, and to find a 
modus vivendi, optimists may cease to hope. As a starting- 
post on the road along which East and West can travel in 
mutual confidence and respect the Conference may be of 
historic importance. i 

At this point it may be advisable to give a very brief 
summary of the present position in the East. It has 
already been said that India, China, Turkey, and Persia, 
are the chief, but by no’ means the only, sources of future 
trouble. There are problems, and grave ones, which Japan 
must face during the next few years, of which her leaders 
are well aware. The present financial position of Japan is- 
causing serious misgiving to those responsible for her 
Imperial resources. Her industrial rise and the attraction 
of the proletariat from an agricultural to an economic life 
are other problems from which may arise momentous 
consequences to Japan. 

Africa also has difficulties to overcome. These centre 
to some extent round the age-long colour question, but 
in Northern Africa and elsewhere the religious question 
obtrudes itself insistently. The Senussi propaganda, though 
frequently forgotten, is a factor in Muhammadan feeling 
which may have incalculable consequences. 

An endeavour must now be made to suggest a con- 
structive policy by which the drifting apart of East and 
West may be checked. For this purpose it is necessary 
to come at once to our point, and to indicate the lines on 
which that policy should be based. 

In the opinion of the writer there are two definite steps 
which, if taken, would tend more than anything to secure 
future peace to Asia and to the world. The first is the 
question of a reorganized and revitalized China’; the other, 
the reversal of our present pro-Greek and anti-Turkish 
policy for a pro- Turkish one—in plain language, a return to 
the status guo of pre-war days with Turkey.* 

Let us glance at the possibilities of these two steps. 

A century ago the remoteness of the Far East, while it 
cast a veil of romance over its unknown millions, was 
accountable for the absence of friction-between Asia and 
Europe. Intercdurse there,might be, but free intercourse 
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was, of course, impossible. Economic competition was 
unknown. For Europe, China and Japan hardly existed 
—that is to say the real China and the real Japan, not the 
fanciful creztions cf them which still survive in the pages 
of certain Americam and Eurcpean books. 

In these days of rapidly improving communication 
conditions are ertirely changed, Distance has been 
annihilated. All tae world are near neighbours. People 
cannot avoid rubbiag shoulders even if they would. 

Within tke memory of living men came the awakening 


of Japan. A miraxe occurred, and, thanks to the almost: 


superhuman faresicht of a few of her leading statesmen, 
Japan transformed herself into a modern nation; how and 
by what mezns is tao well known tô need recalling. China 
slept on, and to-da7, though wake, has not yet been able 
to throw off the letaargy of pest centuries. Why? 

China has an area of 4,300,900 square miles, more than 
the area of Eurcpe, leaving out Russia; and an increasing 
population cf over 400 milliom souls. Her capital is, and 
has been fcr 200 vears, remote from all her centres of 
civilization. Pekinz, and Canton the southern capital are 
1,000 miles apart. Peking, until the northern railways 
were built, was completely iso-ated from,the rest of China. 
To all intents and purposes it could only be reached by sea. 
To-day China is stil ostensibly governed from Peking. But 
how long this can continue is a question which has already 
begun to trouble tae minds of the younger generation of 
Chinese officials. We know that the decline and fall of 
Rome was partly die to the -etention for too long of an 
isolated capital. ° 

In the European sense of the word, there are no roads in 
the interior of Chira. In many provinces wheeled traffic 
remains impossible. Animals. or coolies pushing wheel- 
barrows, are the soe means cf transport. In the United 
States of America ta-day there are 250,000 miles of railway- 
lines to serve a population of coo millions. In China there 
are 5,000 miles for a population of 400 millions. Until 
modern methods of transportation and communication are 
created, how zan the reorganizetion of national life proceed ? 
How can a lerge disjointed coatinent like China suddenly 
awake? How cam a non-military, peace-loving race 
emulate a militaristic, war-loving one like Japan? 

Let us turn to the brighter side of the picture. 

As all the world knows, China is the most valuable 
prospective market for the expansion ‘of European in- 
dustries. Since the Republic was declared in 1911, it has 
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been impossible to evoke a stable central government. The 
country is still torn asunder by the interprovincial strife of 
military adventurers and corrupt official cliques. But China 
is par excellence the land of surprises. At any moment the 
man may be found able and willing to create order out cf 
cheos. By nature and inclination the Chinese people ara 
the most law-abiding upon earth. During the last 

. decade of interprovincial strife and cruel misgovernment 
the ‘stupid people” have never wavered from “the paths. 
of virtue.” In less prosaic language, in spite of ruthless. 

“oppression, of constant interference with their daily life ani 
business, in spite of conditions which after the Thirty Years. 
War left Europe the abomination of desolation, the Chinese 
people have continued ‘to sow and reap, to*buy and sell— 
in fact, have “ carried on.” 

There have been few more wonderful tributes to the 
vitality of any nation than this. But it is as well to re- 
member that when the man or men do arrive who can 
create a strong central government, a government “for 
the people, of the people, and by the people,” the same 
undaunted spirit which will have made possible this national 
evolution will make these 400 million souls the most formid~ 
able competitors in the struggle for economic supremacy 
history has ever known. And unless Europe in the near 
future can bridge the gulf that threatens, competitors in a 
struggle for supremacy between East and West which may 
not remain only economic.: 

Like the U.S.A., possibly to an even greater extent, 
China is entirely self-contained. The potential wealth of 
che country is beyond the dreams of avarice, beyond tae 
dreams of even a modern profiteer. In its agricultural 
population it contains an asset which no other country, not 
even pre-war Russia, had or has. Its mineral wealth is. 
incalculable. The climatic conditions render it possible to 
produce any known fruit, vegetable, or cereal. Its hundreds 
of miles of coast-line and its fisheries afford harbours “or 
sez.-borne traffic, and a livelihood for millions of its hardisst 
population. Finally, and in these days of economic 
competition most valuable of all, it has an inexhaustiole 
supply of labour. | : 

This hitherto almost untouched supply has to some slight 
extent been already exploited by European trading 
companies who control mills and factories at the treaty pcrts 
and at Hong-Kong. Organized as this labour has already 
begun to be—fvitness the serious strikes which lately 
eccurred at Hong-Kong—those who direct it will before 
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long be able to drtate terms to European employers in 
China.. Not only save the mills and factory hands begun 
to set up their unions, but the sea-borne trade of the China 
coast, still mainly in European hands, will find itself 
dependent upon the dictatior of Chinese labour leaders. 
In addition to the feults and fo: bles incident to their position 
.as labour leaders, :hese men will be swayed by an ever 


growing fee.ing artagonistic to things Occidental. But . 


such antagorism need not exist. 
As has already been said, tke Chinese are the most law- 


abiding people on earth. They want no man’s land. They- 


envy no one. «They prefer peace to an extent few of the 
world’s most virile rations havz ever desired it. Fair treat- 
ment and a square ceal is the sure road to any man’s friend- 
ship in Chine. Tous asa nation the Chinese are already 
bound by ties of mutual advantage. If Englishmen are 
born traders, the Chinese are more than their equals. It is 
by strengther.ing these mutual ties, not only in trade but by 
every other means 11 our power, that we and other nations 
can best help China. Ties of trade and of mutual exchange 
may not be = very arm foundation upon which to erect a 
lasting bond between nations, but in this industrial and 
material age nations closely knit in economic agreement are 
least likely to fall ow. 

To cross tie guli which threatens to divide East from 
West, a bridge is necessary. 450 millions of the most virile 
Asiatics may well form the buttress to support the bridge on 
the Asiatic sice of the gulf. Taese teeming millions are for 
the present free from any strong anti- European propaganda. 
How long they will <emain so remains to be seen. à i 

The opportunity to help c-eate a China friendly to 
Europe still exists. If the opportunity is let slip, it is 
Europe, not China, who will be to blame. 


There remains to be discussed the second of the two 


steps suggested for securing pace in the Asiatic world: 
the revision o: the ‘Lreaty of Sèvres and the adoption by 
the Allies ofa reconsidered policy towards Turkey.* 

It is imperative <o call attention to the vital danger 
further delay in this direction involves. There are those 
who, in all honesty o* purpose, mainzain an attitude of in- 
vincible irreconcilab lity towards the Turk. But have 
they seriously considered what the continuation of such an 
attitude upon the pert of the Allies means to the future 
peace of the world? 

Looked at cbjectively, is there not andther side to the 

* Written in August, 1922. 
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question of whether Turkey should survive as a European 
Power? Apart from the ethical point of view, which bids 
all good Christians forgive those who have offended, 
and not once cnly, there is a more direct and practical 
reason for rewriting the Treaty of Sèvres. 
It is a mere platitude to repeat that Indian unrest, as 
well as unrest in other parts of Asia and Africa, centres 
. rourd the question of Islam, the Caliphate, and the Allied 
treazment of Turkey. 


“The East, the birthplace of the religions which 
reign in the West, has for very many years regarded 
man’s faith as being of greater impostance than his 
blood, which, like his speech,, was a matter largely 
out of his control, and accordingly “divided its in- 
habitants according to their religions.”* 


It is this interference with their faith in the person of the 
Caliph which, from the Muslim point of view, is the root of 
resistance to the Treaty of Sèvres. It is the fate of Turkey 
which so deeply stirs the East and [slam to-day. 


“ Before the war we had happily no responsibility 
for the protection of the Holy Places. During the 
war, by our patronage of the Sherifian family of Mecca, 
we came to’ be regarded as the opponents of the 
Sultan’s Caliphate. To-day the Government of India 
openly advocates recognition of the Sultan as Caliph, . 
and, on March 30, Lord Curzon, in the House of 
Lords, went so far as to describe the Sultan as Caliph.» 

“ But what the West fails to see is that Islam now 
holds us responsible de facto for the protection of the 
Holy Places. We are regarded as the heirs who have 
succeeded to the Kaiser’s well-known hopes of becom- 
ing the Caristian overlord of the Holy Places of Islam. 
The Sherifian family, unfavourably known from Samar- 
cand to Mogador to successive generations of pilgrims, 
is regarded as our instrument. It is we who have 
enthronec. its members in Mecca, Baghdad, and Trans- 
jordania. And, in the last resort, the protection of 
Mecca and Medina falls, in the eyes of Islam, on use— 
a fact which it resents. 

‘Before the war it lay with the Sultan to keep the 
Wahabites from Mecca. And by some miracle of 
prestige, though the Turkish writ had little actual 
power in Arabia, he did it. He could never have 
done it if ke had surrounded Ibn Saud by his bitter 
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enemies as we tave done. And had ke failed it would 
have been no concern of curs. There are many Mus- 
salmans who would bear with more than equanimity 
to.see the Puritan purge of the Wahabites applied to 
the sinful pilgrim cities of Sunnis and Shias alike. 
That would be Islam’s affair, and would cause such 
a spiritual ferment as would give the Mussalman world 
an occupation cf its own for long. 

“At present it is our affair. It is a liability of 
which we must somehow rid ourselves.” 


Here in a nutshelsis the Islamic question. 

More recently the opposition of East tc West has been 
strengthened by the attitude of the Allied Powers in—as 
Muslims think—backing Christian Greeks in their suicidal 
efforts to drive Muiaammadan Turks out of Asia Minor, 
perhaps out of Eurose. Unfortunately the boot is now on 
the other foot, and it is Kemal Pasha and his victorious 
armies who have driven the Greeks into the sea. 

The Crescent has. in Muhammadan opinion, once more 
‘triumphed over the Cross. 

The extremely dangerous si:uation which has arisen in 
the Near East dozs not require re-stating. Setting 
aside for the moment the ckarges and counter-charges 
by Greek against Turk and Turk against Greek, 
can Europe afford t> antagonize the religious feelings of 
Muhammadans scattered throughout Asia? 

It is not only Indian Muhammadans who have begun to 
make the treatment cf Turkey a racial question. In Egypt 
and in Africa flooded with insidious Senussi_ propaganda, 
the sore is already beginning to fester. In Afghanistan, in 
Central Asia, to som= extent even in China, the treatment 
of Turkey has become a rally:ng cry for a new religious 
crusade. But this time it is a crusade of East against West. 

For the Turk and his methods the writer holds no brief. 
But the present situation in the Near East is fraught with 
such far-reaching and. dangerous possibilities that a word of 
warning cannot be webheld. If it is found possible to re- 
draft the Treaty of Svres, there is some hope for future 
peace in the East. 

Cannot the coming Conference erect the first arch of the 
necessary bridge ? 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


THE FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


Tue Council sumit the following Report on the Proceed- 
ings of the Association for the year 1921-22: 

In spite of the continued pressure of high prices upon 
private purses, which definitely led to one or two resignations, 
the Association has more than maintained its numbers. 

The Council would, however, be grateful to Members # 
they would actively assist by inducing friends to join, and 
would again appeal to them in this behalf, though it full» 
recognizes that the affairs of every day are apt to obscure 
the interests of the Association in the intervals between 
the lectures. 

A sad memcry attaches to the last Annual Meeting. 
Lord Reay, who presided, though never strong, appeared 
to enjoy his usual share of health, but it was almost the 
last function which. he attended. In him the’ Association 
has lgst a staunch friend, and if he could not take a verr 
active part in its affairs during his later years, his interes: 
never flagged, and he was always ready with his counsel 
In proposing Lord Lamington as his successor the Counci 
are confident that the meeting will cordially welcome one 
who has been 30 active and helpful to its deliberations. 
The Association will be fortunate in having as its President 
one who is no less keenly interested than was Lord Reay.” 

Two new Vice-Presidents were added to the list during 
the year. The Association is honoured by being able to 

include H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. Considerations 

of State prevent him from taking any very active part im 

a Society which, though non-political, cannot entirely avoid 

politics, but he has shown that his sympathies are with ou: 
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work towarc the ceation of a wider knowledge of India 
and of a good understanding between India and England. 
The Counci. was also fortunate in securing the consent 
of Lord Chelmsford to be a Vice-President; he brings 
with him an intima knowledge of present Indian affairs. 
Turning to interral affairs, the Council has to report that 
a new lease has been entered into with the Mutual Tontine 
Assocjation. Unfor-unately, the present state of the market 


has forced them to emand that the Association should pay’ 


the rates and faxes in addition to the previous rent. As 
no other quarters equally good and inexpensive could be 
found, this stipulation was accepted, but the Association is 
indemnified >y a sud-lease of part of the office rooms to the 
Asiatic Rettew, whose rent will just about cover the 
difference. The persistence of a low rate of Indian ex- 
change has seriously affected the income from investments; 
on the other hand, some compensation is to be found ina 
reduction of £30 oa the printing contract. 
Tae following Papers were read during the year: 


May 23, -921.—“ The East African Indian Problem,” 
by H. S. L. Polak. The Right Hon. Viscount Chelmsford, 
G.C.S.1., G.C.v.G., G.GLE., G.B.E., in the chair. 


[une 20, 1921.—*' The City of Surat: our Old Gateway 
to India,” by A. L. Emanuel, Esq., m.a. (Oxon), Lcs. The 
Right Hon. Lord Reay, K.T., G.C.S.1., GCLE, P.C, LL.D., in 
the chair. 


Pa 


July 25, 1921.— The Sukkur Berrage Project and. 


Empire Catton,” by Dr. Thomas Summers, c...e. The 
Right Hon. Lord Lamington, G.CM.G., G.C.LE., in the chair. 


Oztober 24, 1921-— The Leper Problem in India,” by 
the Rev. Frank Oldrieve. Sir Edward Gait, x.c.s.1., C.LE., 
in the chair. | 


November 21, 1921.“ The English Boy in India,” by 
the Rev. Oswald ‘Younghusband. The Right Hon, Lord 
Meston, K.c.3.1., in zhe chair. 
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December 12, 1921.—“ The Liquor Question in India,” 


by Dr. John Polen, c.1.£., K.-1-H. Sir William D. Sheppard, 
K.C.1.E., in the chair, 


January 23, 1922.“ Castes and Customs’ in Malabar,” 
by H. E. A. Cotton, Esq., cin, The Right Hon. Lord 
. Pentland, G.c.s.1., G.c.1.£., in the chair. 


February 20, 1922.—“ Hydro-Electric Power in [ndia,” 
*by Arthur T. Arnall, Esq., B.SC., MUINST.C.E., AM.LE.E., 


M.1.E. (India). Sir Thomas H. Oras KCS., KC.LE, 
in the chair. ; . 


April 24, 1922. —“' Some Aspects of Indian Architecture, 
chiefy Hinduistic,” by K. N. Sitaram, Esq. F. W. Thomas, 


Esq., M.A., PH.D. (Librarian of the India Office), in the 
chair. 


Those on che Sukkur Barrage and Hydro-Electric 
Power dealt with matters of great economic interest. 
Dr. Pollen’s Paper on the Liquor Question aroused con- 
siderable discussion, in which Mr. Johnson, the American 
champion of prohibition, took part. 


The following have been elected Members of the Associa- | 
tion during the year: 


* Harry Abbott, Esq. 
Mohammad Omar Abbasi, Esq. 
Khan Bahadur Nawabzada Khwaja Muhammad 
Afzal. 
Arthur T. Arnall, Esq., B.SC., M.INST.C. E., ete. 
Mubarek Ali, Esq., B.A. 
The Fight: Hon. Viscount Chelmsford, G.C.S.%, 
- GOMG, GCLE, GBE. 
Sir George Seymour Curtis, K.C.S.I. 
Charles Peter Caspersz, Esq., 1.c.s. (retd.). 
‘Raja Sharat Chandra Rai Choudhuri of Chanchal 
(lize Member). 
* Kaikushra Nusserw&anjee Choksy, Esq. 
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Dr. L. A. C Monte, M.D., etc. 

Maynard D. Follin, Esq. 

Major George Waters Gibbertson. 

Rev. erber: Halliwell. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Siddlq Hasan. _ 

Khan Bahacur Haji Amir-Ali Md. K. B. Than 
Ehan. ° 

_Alfrec James Kay, Esq. 

William Kirkpatrick, Esq. j 

Khan Sahib Mohd. Khan. 

Darber Shri Ala Khachar, Chief of Jasdan. 

Sir Havilland Le Mesurier, K.C.LE., C.S.1. 

Percy Henry Michael, Esq. 

Arnold A. Musto, Esq. 

William Alexander Marr, Esq., CILE., LCs. 

Murari Sharan Mangalik, Esq., B.A. 

Eardley Nor on, Esq. 

Lieut.-Colonel Patrick Wilkins O’Gorman, C.M.G., 
MD., M.E.C.P., D.P.H, 1.M.S, (rêtd.). 

A. Badri Parhad, Esq. 

Leonard Charles Parton, Esq. 

Diwan Bahadur D. Seshagiri Rao. 

Arthur Henry Roberts, Esq. 

Cursezjee Rustomjee, Esq., 1.c.s. (retd.). 

R. Vencoba xao, Esq. 

Hugh Charles Sampson, Esq., C.LE. 

The Fight Fon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. 

Fateh Mohammed Sayal, Esq. / 

Sir Francis joseph Edward Spring, K.c.1.£., M.I.C.E., 
"MOLME. | 

e Sarda- Sahit Naranjin Singh. 

K. N. Sitaran, Esq. (Student Member). 

Raja Manindra Chandra Sinha, M.B.E. of Paikpara. 

Raja Sir Harnam Singh, Ahluwalia, K.C.1.E. 

Rao Eiahadur Dayabhai Surajlal Thathi, 1.8.0., J.P. 

William Wal ach, Esq. ® 

Sir Akexander Frederick Whyte. 
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The following have resigned membership during the year: 
Bhupendra Nath Basu, Esq. : 
Jitendra Nath Bannerjee, Esq. 
Nawab Akeel Jung Bahadur. 
R. Grant Brown, Esq., I.c.s. (retd.). 
R. C. C. Carr, Esq., t.c.s. (retd.). 
E. L. F. Cavendish, Esq. 
H. R. E. Coxe, Esq., 1.c.s. (retd. ). r 
R. H. H. Cust, Esq., M.A. f 
Rai Bahadur Hari Chand. 
R. E. Enthoven, Esq., C.I.E. : 
Nagendza Nath Sen Gupta, Esq. 
J. M. Holms, Esq., c.s.1. 
The Very Rev. W. H. Hutton, Dean of Win- 
chester. 
C. Carkzet James, Esq. 
A. D. Jackson, Esq. 
Colonel T. C. Jones. 
Haziq-ul- Mulk Hakim Mohammed Ajmal RaT 
Professer D. S. Margoliouth, M.A. 
A. J. Newboult, Esq. 
Rev. Paul Nichols. 
H. M. Percival, Esq. 
Lady Violet Pinhey. 
Colonel William Frank Smith. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. S. Terry. 
Sir Thomas R. J. Ward, C.I.E., M.v.o. 
Lieut.-Colonel C. L. Swaine, 1.M.s. (retd.). 
Raja Bahadur Bhupendra Narayan. Sinha, of 
Nashipur. 
The Council regret to announce the death. of the 
folowing Members : 
Sir Bhagwati Prasad Singh Bahadur, K.C.LE,, 
Mceharaja of Balrampur. ais 
Sir Walter C. Hughes, c.1. 2. 
¢Kawasj. Dadabhoy Hormasji Dubash, Esq. 
Right Kev. James Macarthur, D.D. 
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James McDenald, Esq. 
Raja Partab Bahadur Singh, c1e., Raja of Part- 
a garh. 
John 'serald Ritchie, Esq. 
Nawa> Sahib Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Bahadur of 
_  Banganapalle. 
Of these Sir W. -lughes was a Member of Council, 
though of late years he was unable to attend meetings. 

The follow ng Members of Council retire by rotation: 

The Fight Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, C.I.E. 
Sir Arundel T. Arundel, x.cts.1. 

G. Owen Duan, Esq., 0.8.5. 

Henry Marst, Esq. 

Sir Henry Procter. 

N. C. Sen, Esq., 0.3.5. 

These gen-lemen, except Mr. Dunn, who has resigned, 
are willing, if re-elec ed, to continue to serve, and it is open 
to any Member of th= Association to propose any candidate 
for election tc Cound. o 

The Accounts skow a balance of 4136 18s. 7d. as 
compared with 4378 11s. 5d. last year. The actual balance 
to credit is, however. £336 18s. 7d., but in accordance with 
the resolutior of the Council 4200 hes been placed: in 
deposit to be withdrawn at short notice as occasion requires. 
Our income accrues mainly at the beginning of the year, and 


it was resolved not tc let the money lie idle even though the 
profit is not lerge. 


BALANC SHEET, APRIL 30, 1922 . 


ASSETS, LIABILITIES. 
Investments in India. Govern- 
enent Promissory Hotes for 











Rupees 92,400 ... 43,11 a 0 
Library and Furniture . 60 0 6 
War Loan ... de æ. 05 2 3 
Balance of Bank anı. Cash 
Account ... sis me 239 I 3 
Deposit Account ... cm. COO 0 
A4eS5 3 11 £4458 3114 
Exa-nined and found correct. + 


E. R. SCAT®HERD, Member of Council, 
G. M. RYAN, Member of Association. 


June 2, 1922. STANLEY P. Rice, Hon. Secretary. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


Tue Fifty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the East India Association was held 
on Monday, June 26, 1922, at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., when the 
Report and Accounts were presented. l 

Sir Krishna G. Gupta, K.c.s.1. (Vice-Chairman of Council, of the 
Association), was in the Chair, and the following members, among others, 
were present: Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, c.LE., Sir William 
Ovens Clark, Sir Duncan J. Macpherson, ¢.1.2., Mr. J. B. Pennington, 
Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Mrs. Jackson; Miss F. R. Scatcherd, Mr. G. M. 
Ryan, Dr. Thos. Summers, c.1.£., Captain A. H. Roberts, Mr. K. Sitaram, 
Mr K. P. Kotval, Colonel F. S. Terry, Colonel A. S. Roberts, Miss 
Beadon, Mr. F. H. Brown, C.LE., and Mr. Stanley P. Rice, Hon. Secretary. 

“Ir. STANLEY Rice: Ladies anc gentlemen, before we begin the 
regular proceedings, I propose to read to you the short address which 
ha; been sent to the Prince of Wales on his return from the East, which is 
signed by Lord Lamington, and also the reply of the Prince of Wales. 

‘The letter of address and the Prince of Wales’s reply were read.) 

The CHAIRMAN : Ladies and gentlemen, we are assembled here on the 
ocasion of our Fifty-Fifth Annual Meeting. The Report is already before 
ycu. We have, of course, to deplore the death of many of our most 
es:eemed members, amongst them teing Lord Reay, who for many years 
occupied the distinguished position of President of the Association. 
Most of you are acquainted with the good work that he did during his 
loag period as President for the Association; he was keenly interested in 
its. welfare, and, even when the infirmities of age were pressing upon him, 
he did not miss any occasion when ne could possibly be present to come 
here and to encourage us with his presence; and, even when he could 
not come, his wise guidance was always at our disposal, and he was ever 
ready to give us the benefit of his advice. It is a sad loss to us which 
we all very much regret. 

I have the pleasure of announcing that we have secured the services of 
Lord Lamington as President of this Association. (Applause.) Lord 
Lamington has already been associated with us for some time, and we all 
know the keen interest which he takes in the work of the Association ; 
aad we have no doubt that his acceptance of the office of President is 
valuable to us all. 

The deaths of other members are mentioned in the Report, with many 
ci whom I was not personally acquainted ; Dr. Pollen, our late Secretary, 
sent me a letter with a reference to some of them. U/Aifortunately, I have 
riislaid that letter, but I believe the same sentiments are expressed in a 
Etter from Dr. Pollen to Miss Sgatcherd. 

(The letter was read.) 
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Among the names m-ntioned in the Report you will see that we have 
lost several distinguished members of this institution. 

As has already been mentioned in Dr. FPollen’s letter, we have been 
able to get the consent of His Roya. Highness the Duke of Connaught 
and of Lord Chelmsford to be Vice-Presideats of the Association. The 
Duke of Connaught wa: in India a year azo, and, by his sympathetic 
speeches and his genera demeanour, fully evinced his interest in India, 
as I witnessed it myself during his visit to Calcutta, and Iam glad that 
he has consented to be a Vice-President. We know that he cannot take 
any active part in our proceedings, but it is something to know that we 
have tn@ sympathy of suc a distinguished member of the Royal Family. 

With regard to Lord helmsford, I cannct say more than that he is 
one of the inaugurators ot the Reform scheme. I know that that scheme 
has received much adver criticism, but whatever that may be, we must 
admit that both he and Wr. Montagu made an honest effort to remove 
the difficulties which lie in the path of the good government of India. 
Whether it succeeds or rot will be a matte: of time, but in the mean- 
while we must all recognize the earnest desire and sincere endeavour 
made to give effect to Indian aspirations. : am glad that he has also 
consented to become one bf our Vice-Presidents. 

With regard to the posiion that will be vacated by Lord aapon on 
his accession to the Presic2ncy, I am glad to amnounce that Lord Pentland 
has agreed to be Chairm.n of our Council. I think we could not get 
a better man to fill the vacancy. e 

You will see from the R=port that there were eight deaths during the year 
and the resignations, J am orry to say, amount ~o no less than twenty-seven, 
and altogether we have los thirty-five members. But,.on the other hand, 
the number of new membe-s comes to forty-fou~, so that we have a net gain 
of nine which, considerinz all the circumstances, is not at all unsatis- 
factory. 

This Association is now more than half a century old. It has*gone 
through many vicissitudes, ~eriods of prosperity_and also dry years ; but on 
the whole I think we may claim for it that it has had a progressive and 
successful career. It works on the basis of active and sincere co-operation 
between Indians and Eurmpeans, and with tne object of securing the 
common interests of Indie and England. Such co-operation and such 
good understanding betwe n the two peoples vere never more necessary 
than at this critical period of the history of Imdia through which we are 
just passing, and I hope thax all the memkters, bcth Europeans and Indians, 
wil? join together in trying © serve the best interests of the great Empire 
of which we are all members. 

It is Jur earnest hope tat the Government on the one hand and 
the popular leaders on the cther will so act for the best interests of the 
country that they will conserve all that is good for both the peoples, and 
that peace and contentment will be the result of their efforts. 

I now have pleasure in calling upon Sir W IliameClark to moye the 
adoption of the Report and Accounts. ° 


mm” 


~~ 
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Sir WILLIAM CLARK: I beg to move the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts. | 

Mr. Stanuey Rice: It is usual to take the Report as read. I do not 
know that I need read that. 

Mr. RICHTER: I beg to second the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts. 

(Tne resolution was put to the meeting and carried unanimously.) 

The CHAIRMAN: Then comes the election of President, which is to 
be proposed by Sir M. Bhownaggree. 

Sir M. BaownacGREE: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: Since 
the lamented death of our late President, Lord Reay, who gave a great 
part of his untiring energy to the affairs of this Association for many years, 
the Council of this Association has been casting about for a worthy suc- 
cesscr to him, and I think. they have come to the, very wise decision 
of offering that vacant office to another well-tried friend of the Association, 
I mean Lord Lamington. Lord Lamington has been no mere ornamental 
Chairman of the Council of the Association for many years past. Whenever 
he has been in town, and even when he had to hurry to his duties at the 
House of Lords and elsewhere, he made a point of coming here, and many 
were the occasions when he took part in the discussions of the Association 
on various topics, and contributed the result of his large experience of India 
in a spirit of genuine sympathy with that country. Therefore, I say that in 
appcinting Lord Lamington in Lord Reay’s place, the Council has made 
a very wise selection,eand I now recommend the adoption of it to this 
Annual Meeting of the members of the Association. I feel somewhat 
sorry that we have to transfer Lord Lamington from his place as Chairman 
of the Council to a higher office because it may be difficult to find anybody 
who could give that attention to, and that active co-operation in the affairs . 
of, this Association which we have experienced from him. But we have 
every reason to believe that Lord Pentland will make a worthy successor in 
that raspect to Lord Lamington. Let us hope that Lord Lamington, in the 
higher office to which we now wish to call him, will continue for many years 
tO give valuable and sympathetic support to the activities of the Association, 
and through its medium to the welfare of India as he has done for so many 
years past. (Cheers.) 

I beg to propose the election of Lord pa eUp ETD as President of the 
Association. 

Mr. J. B. PENNINGTON : I have much pleasure in ee that pro- 
posal. I would only like to say that I have known Lord Lamington ever 
since he joined the Association, and he has always been most useful amd 
helpful. I might just add that he once said it was the only Associa- 
tion with which he was concerned and acquainted which seemed always 
successful. SO 

The CHAIRMAN: It has been proposed and secqnded that Lord 
Lamington be elected as President of the Association. 

(The resolution wag put to the meeting and. carried unanimously. ) 

Mr. Srantzy Rice: Lord Laméngton having been elected President by 
you, I may first of all remark that his Royal Highness the Duke of 
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Connaught has shown axzady how mich interest he takes in this Associa- 
tion by asking me to inxrm him whe was finally elected President, and I 
shall, of course, carry ort his wishes. 

Lord Lamington havng been elected President, the vacancy of Chair- 
man of Council falls in, and I have much pleasure in proposing the name 
(which you have alread: heard) of Lord Pentland. Lord Pentland does 
not often come to our meetings, perhaps, but I kappen to know that he 
takes a very considerable interest in ovr doings. I meet him fairly 
frequently, and he nearly always asks after our welfare. You will also 
remember that not very long ago he inaugurated the kind of entertain- 
_ ment tifat I propose to zive this afte-noon on behalf of the Association ; 
it was he who first asked the Associat-on to a party to meet Lord Reading 
just before Lord Reading went to Incia. I may also say that for all the 
papers that we have had I have never found any Chairman who has been 
so keen to obtain a gooc audience, and to’ circulate so freely the notices 
of the paper, as Lord Pentland was on the occasion of Mr. Cotton’s paper 
on ‘Castes and Customs in Malabar,” at which he took the Chair. 
Both Lord and Lady Pemtland laid themselves out to make out a long list 
of friends with addresses to whom I cculd write to give them the chance of 
coming here to hear the paper, and the result, I think, on that occasion, 
was that we had an attercance which was almost a record. So that I am 
quite sure (and I shoulc certainly congratulate myself) that you will all 
welcome Lord Pentland as Chairman of our Council. 

Miss SCATCHERD: I kave the greazest pleasureein seconding that. I 
can endorse all that our Hon. Secretary has said, and I could add a great 
deal more, but time is getting on, so I will not do more than say that I 
would like you to confirm the election of Lord Pentland as our Chairman. 

(The resolution was put to the meeting and carried unanimously.) 

The CuarrmMan: There is now the election of members of Council. 

Mr. Ryan: I have mach pleasure in moving the re-election of those 
members of the Council wno require re-election. ° 

Mr. J. B. PENNINGTeN: I have much pleasure in seconding that 
resolution. 

(The resolution was pu: to the meeting and carried unanimously.) 

Mr. STaNLEY Rice: Ladies and gentlemen, I think that concludes the 
proceedings for this aftemoon, at any rate the formal proceedings, and 
I should like before we leave to move a hearty vote of thanks to Sir 
Krishna Gobinfa Gupta for coming heze to take tha Chair this afternoon. 
J am sure that he will noz misunderstand me if I say that we are all very 
sdtry indeed that Lord Lamington could not be with us here this afternoon. 
Lord Lamington, as a mafter of fact, I think, left England on Saturday last 
for Norway to fulfil a iong-standing engagement, and Lord Lamington told 
me himself how very sorrr he was that he was not able to be with us here 
to-day. I move a hearty vote of thanks to Sir Krishna Gupta.- 

(The resolution was pw to the meeting and carried unanimously.) 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, I am wery much obliged to 
you. H 

Miss SCATCHERD: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I have been 
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working in close co-operation with Mr. Stanley Rice—in fact, I have been 
present at all the meetings of the Council—and J have always found that he 
has done his very best for the Association, and I should like to propose a 
vote of thanks on behalf of those who have hac to work with him for what 
he hes tried to do for the Association. x 

Sit M. BHOWNAGGREE : I should like to second that. I do not know 
whether any mention is made of the Secretary s work for the Association 
in the Report ; if not, then I think we should >e quite right in proposing 
a voze of censure on Mr. Rice for a very important omission from the 
Report, and we shall correct it now. (Laughter.) I can bear ample 
testimony to the exceedingly careful manne: „in which Mr. Rice has 
performed his duties, and I would suggest that -his resolution should be in- 
corporated either in the Report itself or in the proceedings of this meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN: The reselution for a vote of thanks to the Secretary 
has been proposed and seconded. I take it that it is accepted by the 
meeiing. 

(The resolution was put to the meeting and carried unanimously.) 

Mr. STANLEY Rick: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I thank you 
all very much, and at the same time I shou-d like to include the clerk 
in your resolution because the clerk has done admirable work. 


The proceedings were followed by an inforrmal conversazione in place of 
the usual lecture. The experiment was intended to afford Englishmen and 
Indians an opportunity to meet on social terms, and was much appreciated. 


THE TENANCY LAW OF OUDH 
By A. SABONADIÈRE, ESQ., LCS. (RETD.) 


On January 18 last the Viceroy gave his assent to the 


Ouda,Rent (Amendment) Act, which was finally passed ; 


by the Legislative “Council of the United Provinces in 
November, 1921. This calls a halt in an acute controversy. 
The history of the landlord and ten&nt question in Oudh is 
interesting enough, and this new development has an added 
interest of its own, in that the Act is the first Act on an 
agricultural subject passed by one of the new and more 
widely representative Legislative Councils. The historical 
facts leading up to the post-Mutiny settlements cf Oudh 
and to the Rent Acts of 1868 end 1886 are set out clearly 
and interestingly in Baden-Powell’s great work on the 
“Land Systems of British India.” The tract of country 
now called Oudh was once the seat of a group of Hindu 
States, each with its Raja, who left the village com- 
munities much to themselves so long as they paid him his 
quota of produce, obeyed his orders, and acknowledged 
his chieftainship. Often the leading men in a village were 
members of his clan. The Muhammadan conquest broke 
up some Hincu kingdoms and reduced others to vassalage ; 
so, while representatives of some of the old Hindu chief- 
tainships remain, their estates are smaller than the old 
kingdoms, besides which descendants of Muhammadan tax- 
gatherers and officials and of Hindu officials of the Muham- 
madan governments had come to hold large properties 
when Lord Dalhousie annexed Oudh in 1856, driven thereto 
by the constar t and deliberate refusal of the King and his 
advisers both 50 put some measure of justice and fiscal con- 
sideration into the government of the land, and to enforce 
order and suppress private way. Here "and there" com- 
munities or individuals had managed to maintain some 
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permanent hold on the land in subordination to these new 
proprietors, either because of their having been descendants 
or clansmen of the chieftains of former times, or where men 
of outstanding ability had established themselves in a posi- 
tion of local influence. The Kings of OQudh had employed 
various methods of collecting revenue, and had gone from 
one to another and back again. Sometines they made use 
of the landholders for the time being, sometimes they super- 

seded these by apvointing Nazims, Ghakladars,: or other 
collecting officials, metimes they tried direct management. 
This had led to several, villages breaking away from estates 
and becoming more or less independent. When Oudh was 
annexed there were already British districts on three sides 
of it which had been under the rule of the Company for 
some fifty years. Till about 1830 the revenue settlements 


of shese older districts had not been accompanied by any 


full inquiry into fcrmer or existing rights, with the result - 
tha: the rights definitely recognized were merely those of 
landowners and these of tenants. Only in a few cases were 
superior rights recognized as being vested in some notable, 
such as a Raja or Nawab, and in these cases the settle- 
ment was made, rot with the superiar proprietor, whose 
dues were collected with the revenue ard passed on to him, 
but with the inferior proprietors, who thus became the 
effective owners. Dr. Baden-Powell >oints out that this 
simplification of proprietary rights necessitated the creation 
of occupancy rights for cultivators of long standing, in order 
to meet hard cases. So, in what were then the North- 
Western Provinces, any tenant who had held the same land 
for twelve years on end got a hereditary right of occupancy 
in it. Upon the annexation of Oudh iz was presumed that 
a similar system vould suit the new rovince, but, owing 
principally to the inefficiency of the King of Oudh’s rule, the 
superior proprietors had by 1856 acquired a far more com- 
manding position than had any such landowners across the 
border. Their estates were larger than almost any in the 
older province, ard their rights extended over a far greater 
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proportion of the country. Furthermore, one way and 
another, a considerable proportion of the older proprietors, 
now merely under--roprietors, if even that, had been de- 
prived of all kind of control in village affairs. And there had 
been a general refusal to recognize occupancy rights in the 
absence of a goverament which cared to enforce them. 
Thus occupancy rights had been virtually killed in Oudh 
before the annexat-on, Not unnaturally the first’ British 
administrators of Ocdh; brought in mostly from the neigh- 
bouring province, tried to revive the rights of the under- 
proprietors and to see what could be done for the tenants. 
Inevitably the resul: was to cause very great and sudden 
hardship to the superior proprietors or Taluqdars. When 
the Mutiny broke out Sir Henry Lawrence was preparing 
the way to mitigate these hardships. Unfortunately the 
then system of taxation incluced duties on necessaries of 
life, and the under-proprietor or tenant feit these imposts at 
once, while the beneāts to him of British rule would take 
time to be effective. And the cultivators of Oudh 
traditionally adhere to their hereditary overlords. The 
Taluqdars, or at least some of them, were disposed to stand 
by Sir Henry Lawrence, and cid help him; but once the 
British force was shit up in the Residency it is not sur- 
prising that nearly al Oudh, from Talugdar down to land- 
less labourer, joined m the Mut:ny, actively or passively. 
The neglect of the zights of the Taluqdars had not been 
carried to the length chat this general uprising would seem 
to imply, for Baden-Fowell gives figures showing that under 
43 per cent. of the villages were settled with villagers and 
not with Taluqdars ir 1856, wh:le the careful post-Mutiny 
settlement resulted i1 over 36 per cent. of the villages 
being settled in that manner. The dominant causes of 
discontent were high taxation and the destruction of the 
personal and social pcwer of the Taluqdars by the introduc- 
tion of careful and methodical acministration with Courts to 
which the humblest could take his grievances, And it is 
not unlikely that man; Taluqdars resented the suppression 
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of private war. To this day big riots, over boundary ques- 
tions and other disputes about land, are not uncommon. 
After the Mutiny came Lord Canning’s wise proclamation 
confiscating all land in Oudh except what was owned by 
some half-dozen Taluqdars and others who had stood loyal 
all through. This srovided a clean sheet, and settlements 
were made restoring the land to those who owned it before 
the Mutiny, except in cases of notorious, treachery or 
cruelty. The rights of the Taluqdars were recognized, and 
for the land owned by them the settlements: were made 
with them, reservation being made of the power to recog- 
nize under-proprietary rights which might be duly proved. 
The Taluqdars were granted sanads or warrants recognizing 
their position and binding them to render loyal obedience 
to the Crown and to assist in the prevention of crime. 
This effected a settlement of the position of the Taluqdars 
and of the smaller andowners not being under-proprietors. 
There remained those of the under-proprietors and tenants, 
and these had not deen settled when Lord Canning’s vice- 
royalty came to an end. His successor, Lord Elgin, lived 
too short a time to dispose of them, so the task fell to Sir 
Jokn (afterwards Lord) Lawrence. Sir John Lawrence had 
served in the early part of his service in the North-Western 
Provinces, and, when he came to administer the Panjab, 
had there introduc2d a system not unlike that in force in 
the “North-West” but modified to suit local conditions, 
the Panjab being mainly a Province of small cultivating 
proprietors. Not unnaturally his sympathies went out to 
the smaller cultivating proprietors and tenants. In a 


memorandum issued with the text of the Bil which has’ 


now developed into the Oudh Rent (Amendment) Act, the 


- present Governor of the United Provinces, Sir Harcourt 


Butler, remarks that Sir John Lawrence “ endeavoured to 
upset the work of his predecessor.” This is a prejudiced 
way of putting things. Really Sir John Lawrence wished 
to roupd off the work of Lord Canning. His ideal was of 
“a country thickl» cultivated by a fat, contented yeomanry, 
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each riding lis cwn horse, sitting under his own fig-tree, 
and enjoying his rude family comforts,” as is explained in 
Sir Charles Aitchiscn’s short biography of him. There is 
nothing in this which would conflict with the entire well- 
being of the Talujdars. But the Taluqdars held out 
stoutly against the recognition of hereditary rights for the 
tenants. Lord Lawrence did effect a compromise as to the 
rights of the under-proprietors, but the dues over and above 
the Land Revenue which they have to pay to the Taluq- 
dars leave manyeof them but little better off than tenants 
paying almost a full sconomic rent. , At the suggestion of 
Sir Henry Maine = special inquiry was made into the 
rights of tenants, and it was found that at the time of the 
annexation no occupancy rights existed in Oudh. The 
Oudh Rent Act of r868 followed this finding, and, except 
in the case of cultivators who were found to have held 
proprietary rights at any time since 1826, but to have lost 
them before the annexation, to whom a right of occupancy 
on payment of rent r2ġ per cent. below the prevailing rates 
was allowed, the tenants of Dudh were declared to be 
merely tenants at will, liable in the absence of a lease for a 
term of years to ejeciment at the pleasure of the landowner 
at the close o? any agricultural year, with no security for 
either length of tenure or rate of rent. Simultaneously 
with, or prior to, tie passing of this Act, Government 
undertook not to create hereditary tenant-rights in Oudh. 
By the time Lord Differin was Viceroy it was found that 
the condition of the tenantry was deplorable, and after 
prolonged negotiatiors with the Taluqdars a new Rent Act 
“was passed in 1886. Its principal provisions were that 
every tenant had a right to hold for seven years certain 
from the date of the last alteration in the area or rent of 
his holding, and that apon the expiration of this term the 
rent was not to be raised, either to him or to a newly- 
admitted tenart, ky more than 64 per cent. Ejectments 
were discouraged by charging a high Court-fee, which in 
no case could be recovered from"the tenant. Only when a 
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tenant died had the landowner a free hand under the Act. 
There were provisions enabling a tenant to obtain an order 
entitling him to make an improvement (the unexhausted 
value of which he could recover on ejectment) which was 
reasonable, but which the landowner objected to having 
made and failed zo make himself. But the Act has been a 
failure. The limitation on the enhancement of rent was 
easi_y evaded by charging a premium on readmittapce to 


*the holding, or tz exacting it from the new tenant. This 


does not appear on the rent-rolls, so is hot brought to 
account in the assets when the Land Revenue is reassessed 
every thirty years or so. In well-managed estates things 
went well enough, but, more particularly where things were 
left to underpaic agents of no particular character or status, 
the tenants were still much oppressed. And the Act of 
1886 entirely failed to suppress the practice of levying 
irregular cesses from under-proprietors or tenants. Any 
excuse served fo: the levy of a cess when an unscrupulous 
landowner needzd"more money. Had it not been for the 
war it is likely -hat the revision of the Oudh Rent Act 
would have been undertaken some years ago. The riots 
in Southern Oudh in January, 1921, made this revision a 
pressing questioa. These riots were due to a combination 
of cayses—war-time conditions, violently fluctuating prices, 
the non-co-operation campaign, the depressed condition of 
the tenantry in many estates, and the desire of the tenants 
to have some chance, as in Agra, of obtaining a heritable 
right of occupa=cy, all being among them. 

The Bill which has developed into the Oudh Rent a 
(Amendment) A.ct contained three main proposals in favour 
of the tenants, namely, first to substitute ten for seven 
years as the term during which a tenant’s rent is to remain 
unaltered ; seccndly, to give every tenant a life tenure, to 
which hig heir can succeed only for a very short term of 
years ; and thirdly, to commit the fixatign of the rent atthe 
end ofseach ten years to the Courts, these to be guided by 
standard recorded rent-rates fixed in “roster years,” that is, 
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at intervals of ten years. The Bill also contained a pro- 
vision forbidding tie exaction of a premium on admission 
or readmiss on to a tenancy. Here it may be mentioned 
that in the sister province of Agra the ozcupancy tenants 
escape very lightly There are cases where the landowners 
would be aHe to obtain two and three times as much rent 
from a tenent at vill, and an occupancy tenant tends to 
becogie a small rack-renter himself. The law as to the 
methods to >e employed in fixing periodical readjustment? 
of the rents of occupancy tenants leads to zhese results, and 
it has been proposed “to substitute for it a “roster year” 
method like that ncw created for Oudh. if the Oudh Rent 
(Amendment) Act 1ad contained only the above provisions 
it would be sufficint to describe it as a statesmanlike 
recognition of the recessity for putting an end to the hard- 
ships of the :enants in Oudh, and to add that it afforded no 
ground for aleging that the undertaking that no rights of 
occupancy, tiat is, of hereditery occupancy, will be recog- 
nized in Ouch had been violated. But tke Act has some 
further rema-kable :lauses, A tenant who does not reside 
in a village Lelonging to his lendlord can be ejected at the 
end of his te1-year :erm, “if the landlord desires to let the 
holding to a tenant who ordinarily resides in the village in 
which the holding ie situated.” This provision is intended 
to enable landowners to get rid of tenants who are likely to 
be less in sulbjectior to them than those who actually live 
on their land Then there are many landowners who are 
also cultivators, end even large landowners like the Taluq- 
„dars cultivate much land by their own servants and depen- 
-dants, and wh their own cattle. Such land is known as 
sir, if it has long been under tne landowners own cultiva- 
tion, and as 2hudkaskt if he has only lately taken up its 
cultivation. Land is also classed as sér if, efter being such, 
it still is rega-ded as more particularly the landowner’s own, 
even if he cezses to zultivate ic. The Ouch Rent Act of 
1886 granted none cf the ordirary privilèges of tegants to 
tenants cultivating sx land. This bar is maintained in the | 
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amending Act. But that is not all. By a definition in the 
Ac: much land rot previously sé is made such, almost all 
existing 2hudkashi being converted to stv. This at once 
adds much to the exempted area.. Supported by the Agra 
landowners in tke Legislative Council the Taluqdars further 
carried against the Government an amendment allowing 
any landowner to convert further land into sír, so that the 
totality cf all sé does not exceed one-tenth of eachevillage 
or estate. This -vill mean a large “possible addition to 
exempted land in the big Talugas. A provision that the 
landowner might epply to the Court for tht ejectment of a 
tenant on the ground that he is “undesirable ” was fortu- 
nately cıt out in Committee, but this, with one smaller one, 
was the only reel concession on the Bill made by the land- 
owners. Some very proper amendments are made in the 
law of distress for rent, to meet the case of there being 
several interests in a holding—for instance, landowner, 
occupancy tenant and sub-tenant. The amending Act 
makes it a little easier for a landowner to eject a tenant 
who does not pay his rent, but, as there must first be.a 
decree for the renz made by a Court after formal suit, this 
is not urreasonabk. An undue advantage, however, seems 
to be giren to the landowner by a provision which enables 
the «Deputy Commissioner of each District to eject any 
statutory tenant on the ground that the landowner requires 
the who-e or part of his holding for certain purposes of his 
own, anong which are specified the starting of model 
farms, dairy-fazms, poultry-farms, and the like, or the 
erection of houses for tenants, or of markets, or the planting, 
of trees. The words of the Act are that “the Deputy 
Commissioner shell, unless there are reasonable grounds “to 
the contrary . . . authorize the acquisition of the holding 
or part therecf.” The Legislative Council rejected an 
amendment designed to throw the burden, of proof upon 
the landowner. The tenant is to receive compensation not 
exceeding four years’ rent, but not necessarily so much. 
If the lend is rot used for the alleged purpose within two 
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years the terant car recover it, but must refund the com- 
pensation less a sur not exceeding one year’s rent for each 
year of oust2r. The statutory compensation will be far 
from coverirg the loss suffered by the tenant in many 
cases, And what it comes to `s that a landowner: need only 
put a low-ceste keper of fowls on the land with some 
cocks and hens for a couple of years, and then he will 
have quite gct rid o7 the tenant, and will have the land at 
his own disposal. This entirely new provision of the law 
may turn out quite Farmful to the tenantry. i 

The Act enables Endowners to get their rents collected 
by the Revenue autLorities, as if they were Land Revenue, 
if the Local Soverrment sees fit to make the necessary 
proclamation, “íin case of any general refusal of under- 
proprietors o- tenarts in any local area to pay arrears of 
rent.” In vizw of propaganda like that of Mr. Gandhi 
for “mass civil disozedience” this is a reasonable enact- 
ment. A very proper concession to tenants has been that 
the law in regard to the right to obtaif receipts for rent 
paid has been made more explicit. And now a tenant has 
the right to nake a well on his holding, unless the land- 
owner chooses to corstruct it himself. 

The Act was subjected to keen discussion in the Legis- 
lative CounciL The Liberal party did their best to secure 
occupancy rights fo: the tenants, and to eliminate the 
provisions allowirg aoldings to be taken up for.so-called 
improvements by landowners and allowing the constitution 
of new sfr land. On all these points they failed, although 
the official members supported them about str. The solid 
block of landowners was'too power-ul, for the Agra land- 
owners in the Council joined forces with the Taluqdars. 
The only considerabl2 points on which the Bill was altered 
in favour of the tenants were the elimination of the right 
to eject an “undesirable” tenant, and the grant of the 
right to construct wells. | 

The question of zenant-right in Ouch will probably 
come to the ore again after the next elections to the 
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Legislative Council. Most of the tenants are keenly 
anxious on the subject. On Sir Harcourt Butler’s figures 
ir his note on the Act when it was introduced as a Bill, 
we find that over 49 per cent. of the tenants in Agra have 
recognized hereditary occupancy rights, and that another 
18 per cent. would probably be found to have them were 
the matter brought into Court; while in Oudh 97 per cent. 
of the area is held by tenants without rights other than 
those we have been discussing. This difference is more 
than considerable. Besides the nataral* feelings of the 
tenants we have the non-co-operation agitation, while in 
Oadh there hes arisen the “Æka” or “Unity” movement, 
very largely a no-rent campaign, having a member of a 
very low and semi-criminal caste as one of its leaders. 
The leading British newspaper in Upper India, the Pioneer, 
begged the landowners to be reasonanzle before it was too 
late, and to concede hereditary rights of occupancy, and, 
when the Act finally took shape, spoke of the “obstinacy 
and selfishness” ‘of the Taluqdars. ‘While the Bill was 
being considered in detail by a Select Committee the 
Liberal members of that Committee resigned because they 
considered that the Government both kad committed itself 
to the side of the Taluqdars, and was assuming an unfair 
attitude over occupancy rights. Actually the Government’s 
position was that it wished the Taluqdars to give way about 
those rights, but that it could not let oficial members vote | 
for the rights unless they did give way. Then there was 
a passage at arms about the failure to send copies of the 
report of the Select Committee to those of jts members 
who had left it. About the time of tne final passage of 
the Act the newly-formed association of Agra and Oudh 
landholders—that is, the Oudh Taluqda-s and many of the 
large landowners of the sister province— assed a resolution, 
which was forwarded to the Government of India, stating 
that they “bitterly resented the conferment of. hereditary 
rightse’ on tenafts, and claiming that “sir rights should 
be restored and extended,” that is, tha: the area in which 
tenants can get no rights at all in either province should 
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be enlarged. In the hope tkat the Extremists would pat 
them on the back the- flirted with sediticn, and showed an 
entire failure to under: tand how desperately high prices, the 
greatest present-day e7il in India, can be remedied, by recom- 
mending the widespread use of Mr. Gandhi's spinning-wheel. 

Recently Colonel Faunthorpe, a member of the Indian 
Civil Service of some thirty years’ standing; who did 
notable service with tae army in the War, has investigated 
the “Aka” movemest. He finds that the non- co-operators 
easily worked upon tLe tenants in several districts in which — 
many Talugdars and other landowners compel the tenants 
to pay rents considerably higher than those which they 
have entered in the official rent-rclls kept by the official 
village accountants. Naturzlly the tenants, who believe, 
not without reason, that the Courts may support them, 
have decided to pay, if any-hing “at all, only the recorded 
rents. These landowners Fave been habitually cheating 
both their tenants amd the texpayers, for Land Revenue is 
a percentage of the rent-rcll at the titne of settlement. 
Plainly there are dificult times ahead. Letters which the 
present writer receives, or hears of, from India, whether 
from British officials or from Indians, almost invariably 
complain bitterly of zhe impossibility of making ends meet . 
even on recently increased salaries. Until some tolerable 
ratio is reached between income and cost of living, dis- 
content must continte. And the history of the Oudh Rent 
(Amendment) Act unfortunately goes to.show the existence 
of a spirit of crass sélfishness among those landowners who 
take a prominent past in the Jolitics of the United Provinces. 
Their attitude is reectionary, and their use of unrestricted 
authority in legislation might soon remind us of Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s lines, put int: the mouth cf the Old Pindari, “ If I 
were lord of the ryots, thay’d starve ere I grew lean.” 
The cry for a permanent settlement is largely a demand 
that all unearned ncrement is to go to the landowner 
instead of being sha: ed, as now, with the State. Reaconary 
measures about land may bring about a revolt of the 
tenantry. On the acher hand, it is quite possible that, as 
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the Proueer indicated, the next. elections may bring a 
majority into the Legislative Council which, actuated by 
mere repulsion from. the present-day attitude of the land- 
owners, may rush through measures going too far in the 
opposite directior, and creating a caer and equally 
dangerous kind of unrest. 


Since the aboye was written a further report from 
Colonel Faunthorse has thrown additional light upén the 
“Eka” movemen: To some extent.it is 4 continuation of 
the “Kisán Sabhas,” or Tenants’ Associations, which came 
into prominence zbout the time of the riots of 1921r. It 
does noz seem to be definitely committed to the non- 
co-operation movement—in fact, it is drifting away from it. 
But it is still more clear that the chief fight it will put up 
will be against paying more than the actually recorded 
rents. And it se2ms to be shedding its purely criminal 
elements, such as the temporary leadership of Madari Pasi, 
a gentleman some of whose near relations have probably 
stcod in the dock before me, even if he has not done so 
himself. Latest advices appear to indicate that the land- 
owners on their side are abating none of their claims. The 
Landowrers’ Assoziation is doing its best to belittle Colonel 


F aunthorpe’s repcrt, and would appear to have called a 


special meeting for the express purpose of dencuncing it. 
Some of the language publicly used about the rights of 
landowners would appear to be more likely to meet with 
sympathy from Prussian Junkers than from owners of large 
estates it England The protagonists of the Landowners’ 
Associaton emphasize their loyalty to British rule; buts 
assurances that it ts the reactionaries who will never desert 
it are, to, say the least, embarrassing. to a Government 
which at the time s being falsely subjected to accusations 
that it has‘not realy got its heart set on making a success 
of the system of administration set up ey the Gcvernment 
of India Acl of 919. 


So far as he question of fair rent goes, in all land except 
| 
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what the landcwners already hold as ‘ Sir,” or may be 
able to convert into ‘ Sir,” under the provisions of the new 
Act, the positicn of the tenants is now satisfactory enough. 
Newly admitted tenants succeeding when a tenancy has 
run out on the death »f a life-tenant and the expiry of his 
heir’s term of zrace Ło doubt can still be rack-rented, but 
the rental will come u> for revision at the end of ten years, 
and the Act cf 1921-22 does, as a whole, mark a great 
advance on that of $86 in the direction of encouraging 
good ‘tenants -o do their best with their holdings. The 
provisions enadling a landowner to turn out a tenant in 
order to take tp the and for improvements, or houses, or 
the like—and pne of the specified purposes is “obtaining 
land for his own cultivation to the extent necessary for the 
maintenance cf himself.and cf members of his family 
dependent on iim for maintenance ’—will or will not work 
harshly, according as it is eventually ruled that the dis- 
cretion of tha Deputy Commissioner in applying this 
section is restricted sr wide. If the Beard of Revenue 
rules that the discrecion is wide, and that no great pre- 
sumption exis:s in favour of the landowner, then much 
depends on whether ndividual Deputy Commissioners use 
that discretion wisely, without being unfair to landowners 
or oppressive to tenants. The ten per cent. rule about 
new “Sir” lard may in many instances give rise to disputes 
as to which of two œ more ter.ants is to be the gaiaer or 
the sufferer umder it But thet can hardly happer for a 
few years to come, Altogether, the general situetion as 
between landowner and tenant will probably remain much 

“Zs it is in tte United Provinces until the next election. 
How that ection will go it would be hazardous to 
prophesy. Tne course of prices will have a great influence 
on many vot2s. Slould there be a succession of good 
harvests, tension between landowner and tenantis likely to 
relax. But i ‘hard times conczinue, the Gove‘nment: and 
the Legislature mar find themselves faced with difficult 
‘rent problems in bota parts of <hé United Provinces. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


Ar a meeting of the East India Association, held at Caxtoa Hall, West- 
minster, S.W., on Monday, July 17, 1922, a paper was read by A. 
Sadonaditre, Esq., 1.C.S. (retired), entitled ‘‘ The Tenancy Law of Oudh.” 
Sir E. Denison. Ross, C.LE., occupied the chair, and the following ladies 
and gentlemen, amongst others, were present: Sir Archdale Earle, K.c.s.L., 
K.C.LE., Sir Lionel Jacob, K.c.s.1, Sir John G. Cumming, K.C. LE., @s.t., Mr. 
F. H. Brown, c.e., Mr. Hugh Spencer, c..£.,eand Mrs. Spencer, Major- 
General F. E. Chamier, C.B., c..£., Mr. J. B, Pennington, Mrs. Sabonaditre, 
Miss F. R. Scatcherd, Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Mrs. White, Miss Stewart and 
Miss Taylor, MissiHanley, Miss Beadon, Mrs. Martley,’Mr. F. S. Tabor and ` 
Mrs. Tabor, Mr. E. C. Ormond, Mr. F. C. Channing, Miss Shaw, Miss 
Partridge, Mr. W. C. Dible, Mrs. Drury, Miss Corner, Miss Smail, and Mr. 
Stanley P. Rice, Hon. Secretary. 

The CuairmMan: Ladies and gentlemen, I have much pleasure in 
calling upon Mr. Sabonadiére to read his paper on this abstruse subject. 
I do not think he requires any introduction from me. You know he has 
spent the best years of his life in the very country of which he is going to 
speak to us, and he knows the tenancy laws of Oudh equally well. I only 
hope that those who are equipped in the same way will make ready to 
engage in a little machine-gun practice, in order to enliven our proceedings 
and make London brighter. (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. A. SABONADIÈRE then read his paper on “The Tenancy Law of 
Owdh,” 

The CHAIRMAN : I do not know whether I have to press very hard for 
volunteers to speak, but I think it would be just as well if the discussion is 
opened by Oudh men, although Bengal men may also join in. I under- 
stand’ Mr. Tabor has something to say, and I will ask him to open the 
discussion. 

Mr. TABOR said he had not expressed any intention of saying anything 
on the subject, but it had occurred to him that the original difficulty arose 
to a great extent owing to the settlements being made on preconceived 
ideas, and not on what was actually found on the spot. The first settle- 
ments were made under the idea that taluqdars had no rights and ‘ough 
to be got rid of, and that the land system of the North-West Provinces 
was the ideal system, so instead of the settlement officers inquiring what 
were the actual rights when they went to the villages, they tred to make 
their proposals in accordance with what they thought were their instruc- 
tions ; for instance, in some villages they found no under-proprietors, and, 
thinking they ought not to make the settlement with the ta_uqdars, they 
made settfements with people who. had no rights, but Who simply resided 
in the village. That seemed rather an absurdity, as they had a duty to 
find owt who were in possession of the land at the time. After the Mutiny, 
in which the Taluqdars were as much up against us as anyone else, the 
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Government swung round t« the opposite policy, and, no doubt with the 
best of motives, Lord Cannmg issued his proclamat.on, which destroyed 
all rights in land of anyon except the few who had been loyal. Mr. 
Sabonaditre called that a ~ise measure, but, of course, it aroused tre- 
mendous discussion at the zime. In his opinion he did not think that 
a thing essentially wrong coald be wise. At that time there were widows 
and minors who had rights in the land, who could not possibly have done 
anything against us in the Mutiny, and their rights were swept away. 
Lord Canning’s idea was that they would have a clean sheet, and would 
give back their lands to the rightful owners. They proceeded to give back 
the landeto the taluqdars Ey sanads, which put the taluqdars in an extra- 
ordinarily strong position, atd when they came to give the under-proprietors 
and tenants their rights, the talugdars stood on their sanads, and that was 
practical'y what they stil dH. , He thought that was the origin of most oF 
the difficulty of making resonable settlements. In conclusion, he asked 
whether ordinary tenants, such as people paying Es. 50, were going to 
have votes, to which the Lzcrurer rephed that he had not studied the 
point, but he thought they vould. 

Sir LionEL Jacos said hat he had been very much interested in Mr. 
Sabonaditre’s paper, but Le had been a little disappointed in one par- 
ticular. Five years ago Sir Duncan Bailli= read a paper before the Associa- 
tion on very much the same subject, and gave a pathetic description of the 
position of the agricultcral -enants in Oudh. He mentioned to Sir Duncan 
that there was the probabrlity of a grea: Sarda canal being made for the 
irrigation of Oudh, and he asked, if tke canal came to be constructed, 
what would be the positior of the tenants with regard to the cost of the 
necessary watercourses and watercourse bridges? Sir Duncan Baillie said 
that, though the expense 2ught to be borne by the taluqdars, he feared 
that it would fall on the terants unless an Amendment Act were passed. 

Mr. Sabonadiére had tdd the meeting about the Rent (Amendment) 
Act, but he had said nothing about the canal sckeme which had been 
sanctioned and was under constructicn, The change in. the tract of 
country from cultivation ty means of rzinfall or wells to the use of canal 
water would necessitate a zreat mileage of new watercourses and many 
culverts. In the Punjab alarge irrigaticn system might have 20,000 miles 
of watercourses, involving -n the aggregate considerable expenditure, and 
Sir Lionel Jacob asked the author of the paper whether the new Act made ~ 

„Ahy provision regarding tł= incidence cf cost. The tenants being mainly 
tenants at will, the expens= ought to fall on the landowners ; but unless 
the new Act providec fo- this, he was afraid that the tenants would be 
forced by the taluqdars to construct the watercourses and to suffer the dis- 
abilities caused by such procedure. It was unfair that tenants at will, with 
their insecurity of tenure, should bear the burden of work which meant 
permanent benefit to the land. 

Mr. SPENCER said he Lad been sev2nteen years in the Province before 
he was posted to Oudh.” He came last from Bundelkhand, where the 
people were backward ard mostly almost peasant proprietors, so ‘he was 
very much astonished to find the position of things in Oudh such as it 
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was. When he was first posted there it seemec impossible to get at the 
cultivators. The taluqdars and their employees were a kird of blanket 
between one’s self and the villagers, and he must say that, like the heathen 
Ch:nee, “tor ways that are dark and for tricks that are vain” the Oudh 
talugdar is peculiar. He had no doubt that they would find it just as 
easy to bully their tenants if they wanted to unde- the new Act as they did 
under the sld. 

Sir JoHN Cumming said that he would like to endorse what Mr. 
Sabonadié-e had said from a broader standpoint. Up to the eighties of 
last century, owing to the special formation of the Indian Legislative bodies 
of those days, there had been a pro-tenant bias; but in the Legislative 
Councils cf to-day this did not appear to be the case. It was therefore 
nota matter for wonder that on the ozcasion to whicif the leciurer referred 
it was not possible to enact greater benefits in favour of the cenants. He 
ventured to think that after the next election the conditions, at any rate In 
Upper India, would be different, and that a greater number of the members 
of the Legislature would be prepared to vote in favour of cultivators’ 
Interests. In that case it was possible that the Oudh Rent Amendment 
Act might have further amendments to the benefit of the cultivators. 

Mr.'F. C. CHANNING said that as an old Punjab officer he did not want 
to stand ir the way of any Oudh man who wished to speak, but he would 
like to ask a question. — Nearly fifty years ago, when he was a settlement 
officer of a district near Delhi, where he was enzaged in revising a settle- 
ment mad= by John eLawrence, it used to be reported that there was a 
very great conflict of opinion in the Cudh Commission. The Chief Com- 
missioner at the time was a very strong advocate of taluqdary rights, but 
there were a number of young civilians who held that the village com- 
munities were being unfairly treated as to their relations to the taluqdars. 
When he sead about the late riots in Oudh he wondered, and he now asked 
the question, whether these were dce to village communicies in Oudh 
resenting heir position as contrasted with that of villages of originally 
similar history in the Agra Province. There was only one case in his dis- 
trict whick was similar to a taluqdary, and what John Lawrence (the future ` 
Viceroy) Cid there was io make the settlement with the prcprietary body 
with a percentage to be paid to the superior owner, which carried with it 
no rights of management. He did not quite understand from the paper 
whether, vhen the settlement had be2n made wich the taluqdar and there 
was a suksettlement made, the control of the cultivation*rested with the 
proprietary body or the taluqdar; whether the tenants held under the pro- 
prietary bcdy or under the talugdar. He added that on the general questjon 
in his experience what was found in different parts was a very great differ- 
ence in what might be called the natural relat.ons of the tenants to the 
proprietar~ bodies. In some cases the whole economic life of the village 
depended upon the rents paid by the tenants; this was the case where the 
lardownet was a non-resident and the land was all let to tenants; here it 
was vegy essential tifat the tenancy should be protected. But there were 
also cases and they were those Which he mostly dealt with, where the cul- 
tivation was almost wholly carried cn by the proprietary bcdy, and there 
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was only a comparatively small part of the area cultivated by tenants, and 
here tenancy was of very subordinate importance. And in such villages 
where the tenants were relmcions of the proprietary bodies, they often paid 
at the same rates; while ~nen of other castes paid more, and cultivators 
from other villag:s paid <ull rents. The question of the right principle 
to be applied beween ovmer and tenant had always seemed to him an 
extremely difficult one. Ia the Punjab the matter had been settled two 
years before he joined, ard it was only his business to carry out the Act. 
In some cases, toc, special conditions afected the rents. He remembered 
one Punjab distr ct where the usual rents were so extremely high that it 
would be impossible for azenant wholly to live on his holding and pay the 
rent. ‘What happened was that the population was so dense and the pro- 
prietary bodies were So numerous that almost all the tenancy land consisted 
of what might be galled eccOmmodaticn land—that is to say, a man who 
had not enough lend to critivat2 by the labour of his family and his own 
, oxen would be wiling to fay a very large rent for the little additional land, 
which Fe could ctltivate a very little cost to himse:f. He did not know 
how far that state of thing might apply in Oudh; but if it did, rents fixed 
with reference to such a sandard might be very oppressive. ‘There were 
also cases in which, in cemparing the rents of occupancy tenants with 
those of tenants a. will, it vould have tc be remembered certain necessary 
works were paid for by the owner in the case of tenants at. will, but not in 
the case of occupancy tenants. The main questions he would like to put 
were whether the dissatisf.ction of the tenants wa8 as much against the 
village proprietors where tLey had the power of management as against the 
taluqdats, and wnether tLere was a survival of. the feeling of the old 
village communitizs agains the taluqdars. 
The SECRETARY (Mr. Stantey P. Rice) read the following letter from 
Dr. Pollen : 
“ Judy 12, 1922. 
‘Dear Miss SCATCHED, á 
“ I have just received the rough proof of Mr. Sabonadière’s able 
paper on the Terancy La of Oudh, and it is clear that the old Oudh 
Land Question, which his been dealt with more than once by our 
Association, still survives It would indeed seem that the amount of 
ignorance on all matters reating to land, which Indian lawyers and law- 
framers continue to teach themselves, still continues most surprising. But 
Wve all know that the one g-eat and perfectly intelligible principle of English 
law is to make business ær itself, and it would almost seem that this 
principle governs Oudh ~and Acts. It would appear, however, from 
Lieut.-Colonel Fsunthorp:’s reports, that the main grievances of the 
tenants have gone and th:t ayrana must cease, but that the ryots still 
suffer from a refusal of receipts for rent paid, and from unauthorized cesses. 
It is satisfactory tæ find that the ‘Eka’ movement, which owed much of 
its force to the Gkandi fol.y, is now on the wane. As the author of the 
paper points out (and thos: who have served in Oudh know), the Oudh 
tenantry are, as a class, a sanple and harmless lot, provided they are left in 
peace in the occupation of their holdings. The truth is, as I found out in 
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my inquiries about Lapo, in Upper Sind, the land was at one time, just asin 
Ireland, common property, and belonged to the cultivator, subject to the 
payment of a share in kind to the chief man o` the tribe (afterwards, 
unfortunately, called ‘landlord’). When there was a crop the ryot paid ;: 
when not he didn’t. And this was the plan that pleased both chief and 
cultivator. It is sad to learn from the paper that the landowners, falsely 
so-ca_led, have been habitually cheating both the te1ants and the taxpayers. 
But time brings strange revenges, and I hope undue advantage will not 
‘resulr from improper extension of sér, or Improper ejectments, and that it 
will never pay a landowner to put a low-caste keeper of fowls on the land, 

with cocks and hens, in order to get rid of the tenant and obtain *mastery 
over the land. Hoping that there will be a good ciscussion on the paper, 
and with kindest regards to yourself, 

: sae Bere 1 Rae 
“Yours sincerely, 
“J. POLLEN.” 

Continuing, Mr. Rice said that, with reference to what Sir Lionel Jacob 
had said, that the tenant is forced to pay for the cost of making the 
channels and bridging, he did not know whether people were aware that 
there was a movement on foot at present in Irdia for forming Indian 
Irrigation Societies, of which seven were then in existence. The idea was 
that the villagers should club together and carry out the irrigation works 
on che co-operative system instead of by taking the very unpopular 
Government loan oreby taking loans from the. village moneylenders, 

which they had been accustomed to do. With reZerence to what Sir John 
Cumming had said, he was inclined to think that zhe pro-landlord attitude 
of the Legislative Assemblies was a reaction agairst the pro-tenant views 
of the Government. Very seldom was any sort of consideration for the 
lanclord heard ; the impression always was that the jandlord was all right and 
the tenant had to be protected. It was quite possible that when the new 
electiens had been held the new Assembly would be more pro-tenant than 
before ; but that would be taking the Government view, and it was quite 
possible that the new Legislative Assembly might think that that 
approached too near to “ co-operation.” 

The LECTURER, in reply, said that in many cases the original cultivating 
communities were still in existence, but they had simply been trodden 
Gown into mere cultivators or proprietors by the zalugdars. Varying con- 
ditions prevailed in different villages. Where there were both taluqdars and? *s 
under-proprietors, undoubtedly the under-proprietcts legally were the persons 
who had control of the village, but where the talucdar was powerful and had 
a representative on the spot who chose to interfere, he thought the under- 
proprietors would usually find that they had a very bad time if they did not 
do things in the way the taluqdar wanted them done. In Bundelkhand, 
which Mr. Spencer knew better than he (the lec:urer) did, undoubtedly it 
was the custom to treat people of the same caste a: the landowners on better 
terms than people of*cther castes, and he thougkt there was a distinction 
made in some cases between ten&nts who lived n the villages and those 
who did not. With reference to Sir Lionel Jacob’s remarks about the 
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making of watezcourses, Me pointed out that the tenant had a life-tenancy 
only, and it woeld be very hard to make him bear the cost cf making the 
chanrels and badges. 12 villages which were not in a taluga, and where 
a larg2 proportion of the cultivation was done by the landowners them- 
selves, he suppcsed‘things would be managed very much as they were in 
Agra, where he had newer heard of any difficulty about the making of 
watercourses, ard he imagined the practice was the same in the Punjab— 
that the people who usec the watercourse constricted it and kept it up. 
In the villages where there was only one set of rights no Coubt things 
would go throug much as -hey do in Agra; but in taluqdari villages he fancied 
there might be £ good desl of difficulty, and probably the taluqdars would 
use every means they cot.d to make the tenants pay for the cost of con- 
struction, and tke benefit of that would go to the taluqdars in an ingreased 
rent. Neither tae Oudh Act of 1886 nor the present Amendment Act 
contained anything on tha subject of the responsibility for paying the cost 
of canal outlets and he could not remember whether the Canal and 
Drainage Act coitained any provision with regard to the matter. 

Sir LIONEL J«coB poiaced out that when the canal was constructed the 
life-terant might possibly æ an old man, who would have to saddle himself 
with debt for the construc on of the watercourses and bridges, and his son, 
who would only have the tenancy for a short time, would have to bear 


© the burden. 


The LEecruRE= agreed with Sir Licnel that it was not right that the 
tenant should have to bear the cost, end asked whether the Canal and 
Drainage Act cortained any provision about the cost of watercourses. 

Sir LioneL Jacop repled in the negative and said that the cost was 
meant z:o be borane by th= owner. He would like to say that Mr. Rice, 
when he talked at out the œ- operative movement, had rather misunderstood 
him. Somebody had got <o pay the money eventually, and wnat he was 
saying was that # ought <> be borne by the taluqdar instead of by the 
tenant at will, and he hozed that the Rent Amendment Act had ‘made 
some provision fo~ that. 

The Lecturer said tha: the Amendment Act kad no reference to the 
cost of making canals, altcough the ccnstruction cf the Sarda Canal had 
been begun. He had ncz the least doubt that this canal would add 
immensely to the prosperty of Oudh. With reference to Mr. Tabor’s 
, guestior. as to whether tenz its paying Rs. 50 would have votes, he had not 

read the rules and regulaticas made under the Act of 1919, as he had been 
informed that they were cf a very voluminous nature, but his impression 
was that the illiterate coulc vote. 

In moving a vste of thenks to the Chairman, Mr. F. H. Brown said 
that illitsracy was ao bar tc the vote, which was conferred on quite a small 
property qualification. Heace a large proportion of the tenants had been 
enfranchised. Although S- Denison Ross might not have made a pro- 
found study of lard tenures in Ouch, his altogether exceptional command 
in number and range of -he Indian languages mist have made him 
thoroughly familia with th= technical terms which appeared in the paper. 
Those who went frequently to the meetings of the Association felt 
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honoured tə have the Director of the School of Oriental Studies in the 
chair, and Foped to see him there again. | 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

The CHARMAN, in thanking the meeting, said be was very much obliged 
to Mr. Brown for saving him from a most embarrassing situation, as he 
came to the lecture as innocent as an unborn babe with regard to the 
subject. From what he had seen of the talugdazs they seemed very fine 
fellcws, and they looked very fine fellows ; but they seemed to have behaved 
rather badly at times and to have reaped the rewerd which people of that 
sort usually had, that they come off top dog. He did not know quite what 
the ‘next election ” which had been referred to meant, but it segmed to him 
that if the people in England were more interested jn Indian matters, the 
diabour party might have something to say on the subject; Sut that was 
quite beycnd his realm. *He thought the meeting had been a most 
successful one in the matter of promoting discussion, and he could only 
express his gratitude to the members for the vote of thanks which they had 
accorded him. 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, a hearty vcte of thanks (carried by 
acclamation) was accorded the lecturer for his lecture. 

The LECTURER having thanked the meeting, the proceedings terminated. 
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INDO-CHINA: 2RESENT CONDITIONS AND ~“ 
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Manager, Paris Ofe Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


AT a time when the attention of all the civilized nations of 
the world is called vith particular insistence to the possi- 
bilities of dev2loping their own resources and those of their 
colonies, it saould be interesting to cast a glance on a 
country whick, as a result of its geographical situation, the 
aptitude of its population, and its marvellous natural riches, 
is called upon to play a part of growing importance in the 
economic life of the Far East. This country is Indo- 
China, one of the finest perts of France’s colonial estate, 
and which, wizhin the short lapse of time during which it 
has been und2r Freach rule, has given such satisfactory 
results, that -t could be said to have justified all the 
hopes which have been placed in it. f 


ORGANIZATION 


Hisrory.—aAt the 2nd of the eighteenth century, France 
had already obtained a footing on different points of the 
_cpast of Indc-China but the creation of this colonial 
domain, the hsstory cf which would be too iong to relate, ° 
actually dates sack to the year 1862, when France occupied 
the three provinces of Saigon, Bien-Hoa, and Mytho in 
Cochinchina, which was definitely acquired in 1867, when 
the three remaining provinces were taken over. In 1863 a 
protectorate was estazlished over Cambodiz, and in 1873 
France occupied Hanoi in Tonkjn. There is no netd to 
retrace the well-known events which brought about the 
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signing of the T‘en-Tsin Treaty of June, 1885, uncer which 
China acknowledg2d the protectorate of France over 
Annam and Tonkin. Gradually the pirate bands which 
disturbed the peace of the country were dispersed, and in 
1889 the work of pacification was pra:tically completed. 
Since that time, except for a few unimportant incidents, the 
country which nowadays forms the ‘ Union Indo-Chinoise ” 
has enjoyed peace under the liberal rule of France, whose 
‘ authorities, respectful of the religions*and customs of the 
native population, kave striven to gain a whole-hearted co- 
operation on the part of the latter. “Tha: this result may be 
considered as having been achieved is evidenced by the 
fact that during the war Indo-China furnished an important 
contingent of soldizrs and artizans who took part in the 
world’s struggle. Moreover, the revolutionary tendencies 
which became so violently manifest in other European 
colonies have founc little favour amongst the high classes 
of Annam and Tonkin. 

POLITICAL CrGanizaTion. — Nowadays the various 
countries of Inco-China are, from an administrative point 
of view, grouped iogether under the aame of “ Union- 
Indo-Chinoise.” It includes the colonies of “ Cochinchina” 
and of “ Laos” and the protectorates of ‘‘ Cambodia,” 
« Anwam,” and “ Tonkin,” to which should be added the 
territory of Kcouarg-Tcheou-Wan, leased to France - by 
China for a period of 99 years from 1893. 

The Union Irdo-Chinoise is administered by a Governor- 
General, assisted by a General Secretary and a High 
Council of Goverrment. The Governor-General is the 
representative of the French Republic, and is invested with 
numerous and far-reaching attributions. One of his dutie$ 
is to prepare tne Budget Bill, which, however, must be 
sanctioned by dzcree of the French President. 

The Governor-General delegates part of his powers to 
Lieutenant-Governors and residents for the administration 
of the colonies end protectoyates respectively. 

A. feature of the policy of France has been the main- 
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tenance, so far as possible, of the local administration as a 
foundation on whick to establish her rule. In protectorates 
the rights of the Sovereigns and of the functionaries ap- 
pointed by them are always respected. Furthermore, to 
ensure a smooth wotking of tke French and native organi- 
zations, native asserablies have been created to be consulted 
on the affairs of the country. 

GEGGRAPHY. — Indo-'Chine covers an area of over 
775,000 square kilcmetres—that is, one and a half times 
France’s area, with =n S-skaped coast of over 2,500 kilg- 
metres. This penicsula -s divided lengthwise by a chain of 
mountains running trom north to south, and separating the 
basins of the rivers Mékong in Cochinchina and Annam 
and Song-Coi (Fleuverouge) in Tonkin. 

These rivers, whch at Ligh water are navigable for a 
large part of their course, serv2 as a means of access from 
the sea to the interior of che country and tke rich provinces 
of Yunnan and Kcnuang-Si ir China, which now can also 
be reached by the Yunnanfou railway from Hanoï. 

Roaps.—The network of roads in Indo-China is already 
considerable, and th=re is in particular a good road which, 
save for a small porzion of about 80 kilometres in Central 
Annam,.runs from Lang-Son, on the Chinese frontier in 
Tonkin, to Battambang in Cambodia, near Siam, so that in 
a few years, when b-idges or ferry-boats are established on 
the Mékong and Bassac brenca, it will be possible to drive 
in an automobile from China to Siam along the whole coast 
of the peninsula. | | 

. Rartroans.—As -2gards railroads, the lines in operation 
extend over 534 kilometres in Cochinchina and South 
Annam, 174 in Certral Annam. In Tonkin the network 
is more important. The lines which radiate from Hanoi 
(pop. 107,000) are the Henoi-Na-Cham line to the 
Chinese frontjer (167 kilometres), the Hanoi-Vinh-Benthuy 
line (326 kilometres), runair.g along the coast in a southerly 
direction, and finally the Haiphong-Hanoi-Laokey line 
(383 kilometres), built by tie colony, but operated by the 
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Compagnie Frenczise des Chemins de Fer de |’Inds-Chine 
et du Yun-Nan, which built also tke extension —aokay- 
Yunnanfou, penetrating into Chinese territory. This last 
line, in the construction of which -he engineers had to 
overcome the greatest natural obstacles, is now extremely 
prosperous, owing <o the importance cf the traffic of the rich 
provinces of Chine. 

Ports.—There are numerous smell ports, but tbere are 
only two so far of real importance: They are Saigon 
{pop. 83,135), in Cochinchina, whick, at the mouti of the 
Mékong, and with its important ' flavial* port of Cholon 
(pop. 226,537), is a most convenient outlet for the products 
of the rich provinces of South Cochinchina, Cambodia, and 
Scuth Annam; the other is Hai-Paong (pop. 74,917), in 
Tonkin, which is on the direct route from Southern China 
to the sea. [In I9gI9 over 4,000 ships, representing a 
tonnage of 2,300,coo metric tons, eatered Saigon harbour, 
whereas the figures for Hai- Phong "ere about 3,400 ships, 
with 667,600 metric tons, in 1918. Tourane is the port 
of Central Annam, and later on may assume greater import- 
arce when better means of commurication to distant Laos 
are establishec over the mountainous regions of Annam. 

PopuLaTion,— Indo-China is, ag:a whole, sufficiently 
populated, so that. its economic development is rot likely 
to be hampered >y the lack of lakour, as is the case in 
many new courtries. The whol population exceeds 
17 million inhabitants, correspond ng to an average of 
20 per square kilometre. This appears comparatively 
‘small; but it should be borne in mind thatean 2=normous . 
area of the country is thickly wooded and mountainous, so 
that, while the proportion is only < inhabitants fer square 
kilometre in the Laos district, 1@ in Cambodia, 27 in 
Annam, it rises to 53 in Cochinchma, and 59 in Tonkin; 
in the delta of the Song-Coi it ever exceeds 333. 

The white sop.lation, which is mostly French numbers 
about 20,000, nat includjng the troops, which Fefore the 
war were about t2n thousand strong. 
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Rivers.—As already indicated, a salient feature of Indo- 
China is the great aumber of rivers which irrigate prac- 
tically all parts of the country ; the largest, the Mékong 
and the Song-Coi, ənd in wide deltas, which form the 
richest provinces of Indo-Chiaa. In Cochinchina espe- 
cially the digging o? the canzls, which was begun on a 
large scale by the first military chiefs, and which has been 
continued since by the successive Governors, is one of the 
finest achievements which France can boast of having 
accomplished in her colonies ; a consequence of the con- 
tinuation of this wise policy has been the development of 
the rice production, which has trebled in the course of 
twenty years. 

The conditions of living of the population have been, of 
course, determined Ey the geographical characteristics of 
the country, aad this accounts for the fact that Indo-China 
is primarily a country of intensive rice growing and of 
marine and fluvial fisting. The local consumption of fresh. 
fish is enormous, and comes immediately after that of rice, 
which is the staple food of the population. 


NATURAL RESOURCES, 


FisHinc InDustry.—In favourable years Indo-China 
exports over 30,000 metric tors of dried fish and 2,000 
metric tons of fresh ash to neighbouring countries, and to 
Hong-Kong and Sirgapore especially. As by-products, 
about 3,000 tors of fish glue and oil are shipped from the 
colony yearly. From a commercial point of view, Cam- 
bodia, with the big Tcnle-Sap Lake, is the main productive 
centre, and it snould be mentiored that the renting of the 
fisking licence is an appreciable source of revenue for the 
Government. 

The fishing industr> could beyond any doubt be further 
developed if the obso.ete methods still used by the natives 
could be gradually replaced by trawling. Though com- 
petitior. may come fom Jasan, and perhaps from the 
Philippine Islands, so great is the demand from China that 
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this country is likely to remain always a good market for 
the Indo-Chirese production ; at the same time the fish oil 
industry coulc be also intensified, and larger exports would 
be easi-y absarbed in France or other European countries. 

CatrLe.—Before turning to the capital question’ of rice 
production, we may say a few words of cattle raising. The 
most recent census reported in Indo-China 3,000,000 head 
of cattle (including 1,500,000 buffaloes) and 2,660,000 pigs; 
out of this to:al there are 1,209,000 oxen and buffaloes in 
, Cambodia alone, which, in 1910, was able to export 31,594 
oxen and 15,075 buffaloes to the Philippipe Islands (33,000 
oxen and buffaloes in 1911). However, the prospects of a 
great development for cattle raising are as a rule impaired 
by -vio.ent epizootics, difficulty of feeding during the dry 
season, and other climatic conditions. 

In recent years an attempt was made to create frozen 
meat and packing industries; two factories were estab- 
lished, one in South Annam, the other in Cambodia. In 
conjunction with this trade, it may be indicated that in 
1913 3,139 tons of raw hides were exported from the 
colony, one-half of which went to France, the other half 
being shipped to China and Hong-Kong. Exports of 
manufactured skins are small (783 tons) owing to the im- 
perfection of the tanneries; but there is the possibility of a 
great expansion in this line when more modern installations 
attract the production of the Siamese Laos and of Yunnan. 

Rice.—The chief source of riches for Indo-China is. the 
cultivacion of rice, for which the natural lay of the country 
aad climatic conditions are most suitable. The rice fields 
now under cultivation cover about 4 million hectares (over 
1,500,000 in Cochinchina, gco,o00 in Tonkin, and 700,900 
in Cambodia). In 1920 the area sown with rice was 
4,800,000 hectares, but there is still the possibility of 
recuperating about 1,800,000 hectares. The qualities of 
the rices grown, when carefully selected and hulled, compare 
mos’ favourabl¥ with the best Burma and Java descriptions, 
but owing to the fact that until recent years the whole rice 
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manufacturing was i1 Chinese hands and the methods 
generally defective, tte Indo-Ckinese varieties were gener- 
ally considerec as inferior; efforts are made now to have 
selected seeds giving a better yield both in quantity and 
quality. Three or four years ago two important rice 
factories, opereting with up-to-date equipment, were estab- 
lished in Coch nchina and Tonkin. The native consump- 
tion takes up about #4 million metric tons of rice: yearly ; 
up to ‘913 the production averaged about 44 million 
tons, so that ong mallion tons was available for exports. 
As production has developed, -he exports have gone up’ 
from 250,000 metric tons in 1858 (1,286,804 tons in 1913) 
to 1,619,715 tcns in r918 ; for zọ19 the exports amounted 
to 966,835 tous only. This big decline was due to the 
rise of the Injo-Chirese piaster, which exceeded that of 
the Indian rupee, so that rice -mporters were induced to 
make their purchases in Burma. These figures show Indo- 
China to rank immediately after Burma for rice exports ; 
most of these go tc China, Japan, and the Philippine 
Islands through Horg-Kong. Though competition may 
become keener, the situation of Indo-China in the middle 
of a populaticn of cver 500 million of rice-eaters is a 
guarantee of a sure outlet for her surplus. Besides, in the 
last twenty years export to Europe has been steadily 
increasing, and Franc2 under normal conditions is likely to 
become an important customer for her colony. 

OTHER CerFEALS.—Another cereal prospers in Indo- 
China; this is maize, which until recert years was hardly 
known outside Tonk n; now its cultivation spreads over 
all the regions of the Inion Indo-Chino’se, and it seems to 
be well adapted for Cambodia especially. Exports, which 
amounted to cnly 107 tons in 1904, reached a maximum 
in 1913 with 153,000 <ons, and: have averaged 54,000 tons 
since. | 

Other prodite are manioc, arrowroot, sweet potatoes, 
beans and peas, the production cf all of which might gasily 
be developed in Cochmchina and Tonkin, to leave a surplus 
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available for exportation to Europe; there are also numerous 
fruits—mangoes, mangosteens, ananas, and letchis—but 
they are mostly consumed in the country, and some years 
would elapse before export could really become important. 
A first condition would be to have steamers adapted for 
the carriage of tropical fruits. 

CorrEE.—Coffee can also be cultivated with success. 
Advantages have been granted to planters in the way of a 
‘premium paid on exports to counterbalance the abnormal 
value of the local currency. The exports barely attained 
°234 metric tons in 1909; they were more than doubled 
in 1919 (534 metric tons). ° 

Trsa.—Indo-Chinese tea, though inferior in quality to 
China tea, is generally admitted to be quite as good as the 
Ceylon brands, and with some efforts to improve the culti- 
vation and preparation methods, it could be made to com- 
pete successfully with English and Chinese teas on the 
French market, which could easily take all the production. 
Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco, with an annual consump- 
tion of 3,000 metric tons, would become also excellent 
customers. 

SUGAR.—Sugar-cane growing succeeds in all regions, but 
great improvements are needed to obtain anything like the 
10 tons yield per hectare’ obtained in Java, the présent 
yield being scarcely 2 to 24 tons; however, in view of the 
enormous Chinese market at the very door of the French 
colony, it seems that it would be well worth trying to 
increase the production, which averages only 3,000 tons 
yearly. 

PErPER.— Indo-China is a large produ¢er of pepper 
(4,000 tons yearly during the war); in a certain year 
the exportation exceeded 6,300 tons, one half of which 
went to France, and satisfied the whole metropolitan con- 
sumption. Nutmeg is also an important product, though 
the Intlo-Chinese variety meets with comparatively little 
appreciation ineEuropean markets (837 metric tons in 1919). 


Corton.—Among the textile plants which grow in the 
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colony, particular attention should be g:ven to cotton. 
The production is zbout 9,000 metric tons yearly, 6,000 
tons coming from ‘ambodia, and the rest from South 
Annam. There are two kinds of cotton: one, cultivated 
along the barks of the Mékong, which are flooded each 
year, gives a short staple (18 to 22 millimetres) product, 
which is utilized on special looms; the other kind, grown 
on the high g-ound called “ terres rouges,” of incomparable 
fertility, is a most excellent product, with a long staple 
(28 to 29 millimetres), comparing favourably with the 
American “good micdling.” Since the war a large portion 
of land has >een cared for cultivation, and up-to-date 
ginning. mills rave been installed with American machinery 
at. Kompong-Cham ir Cambodia ; they can produce 80 bales 
of 119 kilos per 12-hour day. There is another im- 
portant ginning faccory at Khsah-Kanda, dating back 
to 18¢1, whick is in Zhinese hands; it treets about 6,000 
metric tons of raw cctton yearly, producing 300 tons of oil 
and 1,600 tons of oii-cakes. The total area available for 
cotton- growing in Cambodia may be estimated at about two 
million hectares; but one of the difficulties to be overcome 
is the lack of labour, for which the only remedy would 
seem to be immigration of Chinese artisans. 

SILE.—Silk is anotzer item of particular present interest 
in view of the xeen competition of American and Japanese 
purchasers on the Ckinese market, which render the sup- 
plying ‘of Eu-opean manufacturers daily nore difficult. 
The silk industry was needless to say, a fundamental one 
in Indc-China: but tke methods applied by the native silk 
producers gav2 comparatively poor results. Owing to 
constant efforts, a material improvement has been achieved 
not only in quantity "1 kilo of raw silk for 18 kilos of 
cocoons against 26 kilcs formerly), but also in the quality, 
which can now be assimilated to the Canton first grade; 
Tonkin pongee$ are also appreciated. Up to nw, the 
major part of the froduction was utilized locally, the 
maximum quantity exzorted bein& rox tons in 1911; but 


it is considerec in colonial circles that ths production, 
ao 
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through private as well as official enterprise, could be 
tremendously ‘increased, for the conditions are extremely 
favourable. There can be no fewer than five silkworm 
crops yearly. At present the area cultivated in Chinese 
mulberries is £,o00 hectares, with an output of nearly 
4,009,000 kilos of fresh cocoons and 150,000 kilos in raw 
~ silk for Cochinchina and Cambodia alone; a methodical 
programme is now contemplated through the medium of a 
e oompany founded by Lyonese producers to bring the pro- 
duction to 900,000 kilos of raw silk within éen years. 

° TExTILE Pitanrs.—Qther textile plants, in Indo-China 
are jute, ramie, hemp, and kapok; plantations of the tree 
from which this raw fibre is obtained could be developed to 
some advantage in Cambodia especially. As much may bt 
said of the coconut tree, the present production of coir used 
for the manufaccuring of cordage being entirely absorbed in 
the country. 

Rushes, whica are extremely abundant in the seaboard 
districts of Tonkin and Cochinchina and other marshy 
districts of the deninsula, are utilized locally for the manu- 
facture of mats: these articles are exported to Hong-Kong, 
from where an important portion is re-exported to Europe 
under a Chinese label. In the thickly-populated delta of 
Tonkin there is a local small industry which uses a number 
of other plants—rotins, latania, rice straw, etc.—for the 
manufacture of mats, baskets, furniture, etc. 

Eamsoo.—A most interesting use of the bamboo-tree 
is the manufacture of paper pulp. A factory was estab- 
lished in 1912 at Vietry, and its yearly output amounts 
to about 3,000 metric tons of excellent wood pulp, part of 
which is utilized in a paper factory at Dap-Cau. This js 
only a beginning, and there are large possibilities for 
expansion, as the bamboo-trees are found in enormous 
quantities along the banks of the Tonkinese and Cochin- 
chinese rivers and many other regions of the? country. 

Untjl now, the soda and ckloride of lime necessary for 
paper manufacturing have*been imported from Japan; but 
a chemical factory has recently been erected at Hai-Phong 
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for the treatment o? salt by electrolysis, and will be able to 
supply the chemica.s necessary at a much lower price. 

Other plants providing good material for the paper 
industry are rice ard “ tranh,” an indigenous herb growing 
rapidly in al. parts of the colony. 

Experiments are being made also with the idea of 
utilizing the pine trees which cover large areas in the. 
wooded regions of ~he interior. 

EsSentTraL Ors. —A mong vegetable resources should be. 
mentioned sich, oleaginous plants as coconut-trees, sesame, 
ground nuts, ricinis,.and soja. In 1914 the exports *of 
copra reached ',1co metric tons; those of castor-oil were 
899 metric cons; soja cakes are excellent as cattle food, 
and find a good ma-zket in England. 

Numerous plants are available for the manufacture of 
‘essential oils and perfumes, such as citronella, lemon grass, 
ylang-ylang, cajeptt, camphrea, cutch, coca, indigo, etc. 
These resources kave already been exploited, but not 
nearly to the extert which the possibilities warrant ; how- 
ever, it should be nentioned that badian, the essential oil 
derived fror. the frait of the Chinese anise-tree, shows up 
well among the exports from Tonkin; these exports 
averaged 98 ooc kios annually for the period 1909-1913, 
with a maximum of 240,000 kilos in 1913; the | chief 
market was Hamburg. 

Topacco.—Tcbacco has been grown in Indo- China for a 
long time fo: local sonsumption; the native varieties are, 
however, unsuitable for European taste, and attempts have 
been made with good results to obtain better qualities. 
"In 1920 cér-ain quantities were imported into France for 
the Government. 

RUBBER.— Last, tut not least, in view of the possibilities 
of developm2nt which it offers, should be mentioned the 
cultivation o” indiarubber trees. Some twenty years ago, 
Indo-China ¢xported a small quantity of irtdiarubber 
produced by zhe trees growing in the forests of the interior ; 
but the acclimatizat.on of the Hevea has been attempted 
since with great success, and now practically all the 
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products exported come from Hevea plantations. The 
development of this industry is shown by the progression 
of exzorts which from 175 metric tons of indiarubber (wild 
and cultivated) in 1910 went up to 531 in 1918, and 2,976 
in 1619 of cultivated Hevea alone. The abrupt drop in 
the price of the “hard Para” and “ Plantation Crepe” on 
athe London market put a temporary check on the pro- 
duction, but it is expected that the Indo-Chinese output 
may be brought up to about 8,000 tong yearly some Years 
hence, when circumstances warrant. r 


® 
MINES AND INDUSTRIES 


CosL.—From the point of view of mineral resources, the 
fact of capital imsortance is the presence of coal in Tonkin» 
There are deposits in central Annam and Laos; but, for 
the time being, the Tonkin coal mines alone retain our 
interest. The most important are those of Hongai 
(operated by the Société Francaise des Charbonrages du 
Tonxin), covering 22,000 hectares in the Bay of Along, at 
25 kilometres from Haiphong, with three centres of ex- 
ploitation at Hcngai, Hatou, and Campha. The reserves 
are estimated to be 12 billion tons; but there remains a 
long stretch of territory to be prospected. The Hongat 
coal is anthracitous and, as such, ill-suited for shipping 
requirements. Imports of soft coal from Javan are 
necessary ; but rt is hoped that they will be reduced in the 
future, as soft coal mines have recently been disccvered in 
Tonkin. Other coal-mining concerns are the “ Char- 
bonnages de Kebao,” the “ Charbonnages de Dong-Trieu,” 
and the ‘“‘Anthracites du Tonkin,” but the Hongai mines” 
are by far the largest producers. Their output increased 
from 257,000 metric tons in 1908 to 576,000 metriz tons in 
1ọ16 (544,000 metric tons in 1917). It could be easily 
brought up to 900,000 metric tons and later on to 1,200,000 
tons, if tht demand justified this development. The out- 
put of the other mines is only 150,000 tons, In 1917 the 
total output of the colony was 653,910 tons, out of which 
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313,680 tans were exported, the chief customers being 
Hong-Kong, the Philippine Islands, and even Japan. 

The importance of coal for the prosperity of the colony 
is emphasized by -he presence of important metal mines in 
the vicinity of the coal, thus opening fair prospects for the 
creation of a metellurgical industry, Iron is found in four 
principal districts: (1) That or the Red River (magnetite and’ 
hematite) ; (2) that of the Scng-Cau (hematite) ; (3) that of 
the "Song-Bang-Giang (magnetite); (4) the Dong-Trievw 
mines near Hengai. Some other mines have also been 
located in Laqs, Cambodia, and Annam, but owing to the 
climatic corditions lack of labour, and of coal, they are less 
interesting ‘or immediate operation. 

Whilst iron represents future prospects, zinc is already a 
paying industry. There are rich mines of blende and cala- 
mine in the provinze of Bac Xan in Tonkin: their holding 
in pure metal exceeds 60 per cent.; the annual output 
varies between 3¢,000 and 40,000 tons yearly, most of 
which is exported to Europe (production, 48,825 tons in 
1916, and 22,552 cons in 1917; exports, 38,190 tons and 
19,950 tons in the same years respectively). | 

Other mineral sroducts ere tin and tungsten (at Pia 
Ouac, prodiction S00 tons in 1918), antimony and gold 
(Bong Mieu—120 gilos gold); manganese ore (pyrolusite) 
is abundant in Torkin. Graphite is found also at Quang- 
Ngai, whenze 7,209 tons wer2 exported in 1919. 

InpUsTRIZS.—Tkis survey of the natural resources of 
Indo-China shows -he wide possibilities of expansion which 
are opening up for industry there. At present, rice factories 
` and distilleries take the first place. The former are found , 

practically everywiere; they are generally small and 
operated by obsolete methods. The most important (ten in 
~ number in 1913) are those equipped with modern machinery; 
they are owned by Vhinese interests, and are established in 
the vicinity of Chaon, near Saigon, In recent” years two 
French companies have been created, "the ‘‘ Socjété des 
Rizeries d’Extréme Orient” (capital 25,000,000 frs.) and 
the “‘ Rizeries Indo Chinoises.” The rice alcohol which is 
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consumed by the native population is manufactured or its 
greater part by the “ Société Francaise des Distilleries de 
YIndc-Chine”; the manufacture is under the control of the 
Government. There are besides a few small distilleries, the 
number of which is legally limited. Numerous mining 
concerns are already established in Indo-China, but the 
‘metallurgical industry is still in its infancy. It should be 
mentioned, however, that owing to the fact that the engi- 
heering industry :s already well represeated by the Saigon 
Arsenal, the repa:r workshops of the Messageries Fluviales, 
the workshops o7.the Colony Railroads and other private 
concerns, there exists already an important nucleus of 
skilled workmen. 

The timber industry counts a considerable number of 
native works. There are also a few saw mills, wocd dis- 
tilleries, and two match factories. 

According to official figures, the number of ind astrial, 
commercial, and agricultural companies is 74, representing 
a capital invested of about 256 million francs ; the-e are, 
besides, 22 important private firms. 

Tkis brief review shows that much remains to b= done 
before anything 1.ke a rational exploitation of Indo-Chinese 
resources is really begun; but the fact stands out that the 
following products, among many others, offer great basiness 
possibilities : rice, cotton, silk, bamboo, fisheries, coal, and 
metallurgy. The country is sufficiently populated to supply 
the labour which, as a rule, is found pliable and adzptable 
to most kinds of occupation. In any case, China is ^ear at 
hand, and could supply any amount of excellent laboar., 

The remarkakle possibilities which are thus opening in ” 
Indo-China have not escaped the attention of the “rench, 
colonial authorities. But whereas, prior to the war there 
was less necessity to push on the development of the 
colory, the new circumstances born of the war are making 
it imperative that France shall devote more attentior to her 
Far Eastern posséssion, which could procure her < large 
portion of the raw materials (rice, cotton, silk) for which ` 


she is now dependent upon foreign markets. 
s 
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EXFANSION— FINANCES, COMMERCE 


A wide programme has been receatly established by the 
French Colonial Minister to equip the colony more fully for 
its part in the worki’s commercial future. This programme 
involves the construction of 2,322 k:lométres of railroad lines, 
and in the first pace the completion of the Trans-Indo- 
Chingse railroad (Vinh-Dongha section 300 kilométres, and 
Totrane Saigon seftion 530 kilomètres), then the Cambodia 
railroad from Saigan to Batambang, and the connecting, of 
the Tonkin lines with ‘the Chinese’ railroads ; the improve- 
mert of the ports of Saigon, Haiohong, Tourane, and 


Kouang-T’caeou-Wan ; the extension and improvement of - 
e 


the networks of canals in Cochinchina ; draining and irri- 
gation works in Tcnkin and Camkodia (in the latter region 


“7,000,000 hectares of land are barren; 3,000,000 hectares 


are of exceedingly rich soil suitable for rice or cotton grow- 
ing) ; the building of dams for protection against the Song- 
Coi floods in Tonzin; the extension and improvement of 
the roads, efc. 

The funds for this programme will have to be provided 
by means of loans. But the prosperity of the colony is such 
that the increment of charges to be incurred on that ac- 
count is like-y to be easily borne. It suffices to indieate in 
this respect that, according to official figures, the total funded 
debt of Indo-China in 1920 amounted to 388,643,798 frs., 
involving the payment of annuities of 18,558,760 frs. As 
the aggregate expenses of the budget represented 


, 98,830,741-Collars, the annuities necessary for the service 


of the loans corresponded to only €°26 per cent. of the total ° 
expenses, computing the piastre,at the rate of 3 frs.; but as 


the currency stands at a premium, the present loan charges 


are considerably be.ow this percentage. 

This appreciation of the local currency is not without its 
drawbacks, as, front the point of view of French expansion, 
it prevents the inflow of French capital which is so ntcessary : 
to regenerate the dormant forces of this huge country. 
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The question of the currency has been of paramount 
importance since the war. In 1914 the value of the piastre, 
which contains 24°03 grams of fine silver, was about 2'50 frs. ; 
but the appreciation of the value of the silver metal and the 
decline of the franc were two factors which in conjunction 
with a favourable trade balance caused a tremendous rise 
of the piastre ; the latter attained 16°50 Irs. (maximum) in 
Fekruary, 1920; subsequently there were violent fluctua- 
tions, which in consequence of the diffitulties they caused in 
tle economic life of the country necessitated an action on 
the part of the Government; the latter, rejecting all radical 
solutions, such as the creation of a gold standard, a reduc- 
tion of the fine silver contained in the coins or the intro- 
duction of the franc as monetary unit, determined that the 
piastre notes of the Banque de I’[ndo-Chine should com- 
pulsorily be accepted as legal tender (cours forcé), and that 
the exchange rate with the franc would be fixed from time 
to time by decree. 

A few statistical data will serve to show the development 
of the foreign trade of the “Union Indo-Chinoise” in 


recent years: 
: (In million francs.) 
Years, Imports. Exports, Total, 


1913 305 345 650 
. 1929 751 1,051 1,802 
1920 1,097 1,182 2,278 


Cochinchina accounts for 72'2 per cent. of the total com- 
merce ; Tonkin for 24°1 percent. ; Annam for 2°5 per cent.; 
Cambodia for 1 per cent. All the trade of Bambodia and 
South Annam passes through Cochinchina. . 

In 1920 the shares of France and of her colonies in the 
commercial exchanges with Indo-China were 20°6 per cert. 
and 1°6 per cent. respectively. Hong-Kong takes the first 
plece, even before France. Important commercial transac- 
tions are also effected with China, England, Japan, the 
U.S.A., the Dutch Indies, and British India. 
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INDIAN RAILWAYS AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELO? MENT 


By Cyrit S. Fox, BSC., M.LM.E., F.G.S., 
° Geological Sursey of India 
+% 


THE great cry whick goes up from Indian industrial areas, 
particularly from the coalfields and ather mining centres, is 
for better railroad ccmmunicatinon and transportation facili- 
ties. The lack of railways throughout India has been 
admitted on several occasions [t is significant that the 
Government of Indiz appeared on the London market last 
December ir. the rôle of korrower to the extent of 
410,000,000 at 54 per cent, The whole of this money, it 
is stated, will be used for the improvement of the existing 
railways in India aad in the constructton of new lines. 
A good deal of reconnaissance survey work has already 
been accomplished, and the construction of several lines 
has been sanctioned both by private enterprise and by the 
State. 

The East India Railway hav2 surveyed an alignment for 
a new main line. “his is to take off near Asansol or 
Dhanbad, and follcw the Damuda Valley across the 
Jherria, the Ramgarh-Bokhare, and Kuranpura coalfields 
and over the watershed in the vicinity of the Aurunga and 
Hutar coalfielcs tc the Sone Valley near Daltonganj. The 
lhe is projected to continue up “he Sone Valley, and finally 
link with the present main line at Katni-Merwara in the 
Central Provinces. Such a lime would open up a very 
difficult count-y, in which attractive occurrences of coal, 
iron ore, limestone, bauxite, corindum, and materials suit- 
able for builditg purposes are known ; and, in addition, it 
would tap the agvic.ltural and rich forest tracts ọf the 
Palamau district and the States ‘of Sirguja, Korea, Chang 
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Bhakar, and Rewa. The East India Railway have also 
sanctioned the survey of an alignment from Hutar, on the 
Sone-Daruda watershed, for 100 miles southward to 
Hesla. This line when built will give a southern outlet to 
the Kuranpura coalfeld companies, and avoid the congested 
area about Asansol and Dhanbed. 

The Bengal-Nagour Railway have surveyed and now 
contemplate the construction of a line from Raipur, in the 


*Central Provinces, through the wild Kalahandi country into 


the Madras Presid2ncy, to join their Madras line near 
Vizianagrem. In conjunction with: this important feeder 
line they contemplate building an up-to-date harbour at 
Vizagapatam. The construction of these two projects will 
be carried out togetier. The same railway company havé 
also sanct.oned the survey of a 65-mile line from near 
Cuttack, up the Mzchanadi Valley to the Talchir coalfield. 
This coalfeld is being opened up under the management of 
Messrs. Villiers and Co. of Calcutta. Further north, the 
Bengal-Nagpur Reilway contemplate the westward ex- 
tension of their narrow-gauge Purulia~Ranchi-Lohardaga 
line. This alignment is to be carried through the 
hill country, south of Netarhat and Rajadera, of western 
Chota-Nazpur, into Sirguja State, and ‘westward across the 
Bisrampur Basin irto Korea State. It- will finally, after 
crossing the head-waters of the Sone, connect with the 
Bilaspur-Eatni brarch line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
at SahdoL The tract of country through which this line 
will pass :s so land-locked and difficult that practically all 
transportation is comducted by pack animals. There are at 
least four workable =oalfields and other mineral resources in” 
this regiom, to say nothing of the great grain and forest prog 
duce of Sirguja. So important is this area now considered 
that a special officer ras been appointed to determine the lines 
of railways which are required for the whole Chota-Nagpur 
region, ar. area which is bounded on the north and east 
by the existing East India Railway, and on the south and 
west by the present lines of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 
VOL. XVII. 2T 
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Similarly, tke coalfelds area of the Satpura uplands in the 
Chindwara and adjacent districts, further west, are also 
receiving attention A reconnaissance survey of the so- 
called Central Cozlfelds Railway for this tract has been 
sanctioned. 

Numerous other smaller railway surveys and lines have 
been sancticned in India, in Indian States, and in Burma, ° 
each with a view to opening up mineral or agricultural 
resources cr” for the purpose of developing industrial* 
regions which ate zt present s starved owing to the lack of 


td 
s 


railway facil ties. . 

The “Report cf the Committee appointed by the 
Secretary of State or India to enquire into the Administra- 
tion and Working of Indian Railways Report, 1920-21 ” 
has the following sentence (p. 7): “We therefore summar- 
ize extracts from the mass of evidence we have received, 
showing thaz the failure to meet the needs of the country is 
not tempora-y and confined tc certain places or to certain 
periods, but universal and permanent.” * 


Coal-mining constitutes the most important part of the 
mineral industry of India. About 90 per cent. of the total 
coal product on, including all the coking coals, is obtained 
from the so-called Sengal coalfields of the Damuda Valley 
region—Jherria, Raniganj, and Giridih. Owing to these 
fields being fairly close together, any dislocation, due to 
railway congestion Dr labour, greatly affects the quantity of 
coal exported. In 1920 the Indian coal production was 
.17,082,711,tons as against 21,759,729 tons in the previous 
year. This decrease of 25 per cent. was largely due to 
tabour troutles. However, there are several other coal- 
fields in India, and as there is an eager demand for coal, 
one would have expected the deficiency to be made up 
from the Hyderabad and Central Provinces and other coal- 
fields. Tha: this, expectation was not fulfilled was due 
largely to want of transport facilities; in "fact, coal saisings 
have frequertly hac to be curtailed on this account. The 
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demand for coal is increasing year by year; the present 
coalfields are not being worked to`'their full capacity, and, 
in addition, there are several untouched coalfelds in the 
north-east (Chattisgarh) corner of the Central Provinces. 
Metallurgical and other coal and coke consuming works 
are being erected in India in rapid succession—particularly 
` enormous iron and steel works in the neigibourhood of the 
Bengal coalfields. This activity has been the result pf the 


* discovery of vast quantities of high-grade hematite in the 


tract from Mayurbhang State westward tc ‘the Kolhan sub- 
division of Singhbhum, and in the bordering States of 
Keonjhir and Bonai. Railway extensions from the main 
Bengal-Nagpur railway line have already been constructed, 
and in some cases are to be duplicated. The importance of 
this iron-ore region may be gauged when it is said that 
both the quantity and quality of the ore exceeds that of the 
iron ores of Mesabi, etc., in the Lake Superior region of the 
United States of America. The successful working and 
smelting of the American ores have been entirely due to 
efficient and cheap transportation facilities.* The Tata 
Iron and Steel Company of Jamshedpur have been working 
some time. In 1919-20 their output was estimated at 
50,000 tons of pig iron, 75,000 tons of steel rails, and 
60,090 tons of bars, girders, etc., valued in all at about 
five scores of rupees. It is estimated that this production 
might have been exceeded by from 3 to 5 per cent. if there 
had been an ample supply of railway wagons and no con- 
gestion of traffic on the lines. The Bengal Iron and Steel 
Company of Kulti, on the Barakar River, have also been 


» producing pig iron for several years, and during the war 


they undertook the production of ferro- “manganese. Latety 
both these companies have extended their works and 
increased their output capacity. There are other newly 
registered companies whose iron and steel works are either 


in course of erection or which are very, shortly to be built. 
e 
* For several weeks each yearethe lakes are frozen so that large stocks 


of ore have had to be accumulated at Pittsburg near the steel works. 
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The Indian Iron and Steel Company are establishing 
works at Harapur, on the line between Asansol and Adra. 
The plant which is in course of erection is designed for an 
output of 600 tons cf pig iron daily. The biggest company 
of this kind is, hovever, the United Steel Corporation of 
Asia, Limited. They are to build works at Manoharpur on 
the main Beagal-Nzgpur Railway, in Western Singhbhum. * 
A new railway will be built northwards through Hesla to 
the Kuranpvra coalields. The projected works will at ° 
first annually produce 300,000 tons of pig iron agd 
200,000 tons of finished steel. This output is later to be 
increased to 700,00) tons of pig iron, and 450,000 tons of 
finished stee. The erection of the works will be carried 
out in three stages and will require the supply of rolling 
stock on the followiag scale: 


First stege: 4c2 wagons and ọ locomotives. 
Second stage: 4,113 wagons and “74 locomotives, 
- Third stage: 7,723 wagoas and 139 locomotives. 


It is naturel that with all these schemes in a producing 
condition India will be a very serious competitor indeed in 
the markets bordering the Indian Ocean. Further, with 
such developments taking place, the establishment of works 
for the manucacture of finished goods, hardware, machinery, 
etc., will follow. Already various works of this kind have 
been erected at Jamshedpur. 

For many years India has been exporting her minerals 
under very dsadvartageous conditions ; there is, therefore, 
the immedia-e prospect of her being able to use these 
valuable marerials and export only finished manufactured 
articles, thereby becoming an important factor in the 
Eastern marzets. 

In view o the publicity given to Indian affairs of late, 
particularly ae) the state of unrest, it does appear curious 
that such great ente-prises are being launched by firms long 
familiar with Indian trade and respected*for their business 
sagacity. It is not too much to say that with better trans- 
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portation facilities, far better than can be hoped for for 
som> time, India’s speed of development would be more 
rapid than itis. L.ke other countries, India has been hit 
by the widespread economic depression; like most indus- 
tries, her trade has had to face labour troubles; and on 
top of this she has been worried by the bewildering 
fluctuations of the rupee exchange. Nevertheless, there is 
a great desire to press on to the goal of solid commercial 
enterprise. This requires money, not in lakhs or crores, 
but in:hundreds of rores of rupees. If tltis money can be 
produced and utilized in the establishment of railways and 
the development of industries the future prosperity of India 
is assured. Sometiing is being done now. The recom- 
mendations of the Railway Committee have been approved 
by the Governmert of India, and an expenditure of 150 
crores of rupees (4100,000,000) is to be devoted to Indian 
railways during thə next five years. The first 30 crores 
of rupees have bzen allocated as follows: half for the 
duplication of existing lines, remodelling station yards, 
strengthening bridges, and the opening up of lines to 
certain coal areas; the other half will be devoted to rolling- 
stock—half of ‘this for passenger carriages, and the re- 
mainder equally for locomotives and goods wagons. 

These are beginnings in a big way, but the Indian 
“resources will repa7 a far bigger outlay on railways, if only 

the work can be carried out with great expedition. 
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THE SUITABILITY OF THE PRINCIPLES AND 

METHODS OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 

MENT TO THE POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF ° 
EASTERN PEOPLES 


B? WiLtitzam SAUNDERS 


ad III ° 


Ir is always dangerous to generalize on questions of politics 
and economics, and never more so than when one is dealing 
with the East. If we take zhe case of Ind:a alone, with its 
population of 315,070,000 souls, with its vast differences 
and varieties of rac=, religion, language, end climate, the 
difficulties in the way of forming a just estimate on any 
aspect of the ques-on in a work short of a treatise of 
encyclopedic characzer and dimensions* seem almost in- 
superable. Yet, from the very nature of the case, it is 
scarcely possible to arrive t any satisfactory conclusions, 
even in the most detziled work, without maxing some such 
generalizations as will focus the matter into a picture 
capable of being grassed by one, if not at a glance, at least 
without having to strain one’s visual faculties to any un™ 4 
reasonable extent. -n dealing with the Eass, also, it should 
never be forgotten that one must think in terms of conti- 
nents in order to oztain a just, complete, and balanced 
view of the subject. The neticnal idea not only fades into 
insignificance, but besomes absolutely impossible, when such ° 
enormous political entities as Siberia China, India, or even 
Turkey in Asia, are ander consideration. Of course, the 
objection may be raised, Why should it be necessary for 
such unwieldy Empires to be bound up into single entities 
at all? The answet to th:s varies with each particular 
case, but, as a general rule, iz is more or less geographical 
or ethnological considerations which underlie the fact, and 
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the historical point of view must likewise never be entirely 
lost sight of. This is particularly the case with India and 
China, and while, in regard to each of these great Empires, 
good reasons may be submitted for the existence of in- 
dependent component nationalities, yet it is questionable 
whether their continued survival could be secured apart 
from the existence of the greater ccnfederation of which 
they each form a constituent part. But to keep them 
together some binding force is essemtial. And the only 
possible’ effective bond for an EasterneEmpire, as will 
presently be shown, is the consolidating power of an over- 
ruling despotism. It may be mild or it may be strong, 
it may be laid down upon constitutional lines, it may be 
insidiously bureaucratic, or it may be harshly autocratit, 
but a despotism it must be. A fatal simplicity if you will, 
but as history has shown throughout -he ages, the despotic 
idea has ever been, and remains to-day, a simple necessity 
in the political conditions of Oriental peoples. 

The first greaf element in the organization of Eastern 
Empires which necessitates the existence of, at the least, a 
strong but just and benevolent despotism, and which 
renders them quite unsuited for che reception of the 
principles and methods of Represertative Government, is 
the extensive prevalence of the caste system and of racial 
«antagonisms amongst the various petty nationalities and 

tribes of which they are compoundec. 

According to Mr. Ardraser Sorebjee N. Wadia, M.A., 
India never has been, and never can be, a united nation, 
and all the elements for the creation ot a really self-governing 
community are wanting there. This deliberately expressed 
cpinion of an educated Indian is amzly confirmed by every 
political thinker or investigator who has ever devoted a 
single hour’s consideration to the affairs of the East. It 
must not be supposed, however, tha the average educated 
Oriental is unfit for the effective persormance of an adminis- 
trative office, antl, in point of fact, every office in the legis- 
lative structure of our Indian Empire is now open to 
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Indians, who, as a zeneral rule, perform their duties in a ‘A 
manner both creditable to themselves and beneficial to the i 
Empire. 

It might, en the ether hand, not be impossible in separate, 
simple, tribal entites to administer their internal affairs 
according to the primciples of Representative Government, 
but, for the reason: already given, modern methods are 
altogether ot of the question. A primitive system, similar 
to the anciert AngbSaxon polity of village communities, 
and the wider seheme of hundred-moots, shire-moots, and 
Witenagemo:s, might be possible over areas limited in 
extent, and could nc fail to prove advantageous as training- 
schools, fittiag the people for the reception of a more 
extended anc more complex system at some future date. 
Such conditicns ere, in point ol fact, not unknown in some 
parts of the East, bu: the general political conditions pre- 
vailing throughout tze Orient at the present day render it 
highly improbable tor any measure of a more intricate 
character to attain even the smalest degree of success. 
The better a Goverrment, the more consolidated must the 
nation under it become. Ncw, it cannot be too often 
repeated ther2 can b= no question that a reasonable system 
of Representetive Gc vernment is, under a good constitution, 
the best possible arrangement for the ruling of peoples.that 
the ingenuity of man has yet succeeded in devising. Buse.. 
as John Stuart Mill soints out, “political machinery does 
not act of itse f. As it is first made, so it has to be worked, 
by men, and even E7 ordinary men. It needs, not their 
simple acquiescence, but their active participation, and 
must be adjus-ed to the capacities and qualities of such men » 
agare available.” Fvzr its adequate and complete effectua- 
tion three conditions, which hare already been dealt with, 
and need not be furtzer amplifed here, are imposed; and 
it is only necessary tc state, in connection with the present 
argument, that © activ 3 participation ” in the above sentence 
implies not only the actual doing of all that may be necessary 
to secure the smooth unning of the machine, but it likewise 
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connotes the subordination or elimination of any element 
that might tend to prevent or retard its progress. And 
unless the constituent members of any representative body 
are all prepared to subordinate the doubtful advantage of 
securing individual triumphs or intrinsic gains over the 
other members of the body—triumphs and gains which 
could only be obtained at the genera: expense of the greater 
confederation of which they form each a part—they are not 
only failing to consolidate the nation br Empire, as the case 
may be, but are actually weakening it, and laying it open to 
attack and probable’ subjugation’ Ly some neighbouring 
despotism. To such a community Eepresentative Govern- 
ment would be, not only not a blessing, but a positive curse, 
and a danger to the national and individual peace of the 
cistrict.. And India, typical in this respect of the entire 
Eastern political system, once more, with the possible but 
problematical exception of Japan, is the outstanding example 
of this state of affairs. 


IV 


This brings us to the consideretion of another great 
reason why the principles and metnods of Representative 
Government can never, under th= present systems, be 
regarded as suitable to the political conditions of Eastern 

peoples. The reason is, in fact, a dual one, but because of 
the bearing each part exercises upon the other it may, and 
ought to, be treated as a single and correlated fact. This 
reason—the extreme poverty and illiteracy of the great bulk 
of Eastern peoples—is, perhaps, the most cogent of all, and 
requires only the very briefest consideration. 

The first and chief necessity of a perfect systeme of 
Representative Government is a high standard of ethical 
rectitude and moral integrity inherent in the people them- 
selves, governed as well as governors. . The very basis of 
the system is the general possession of moral independence 
and àn ability on the part of electors to rise superior to the 
temptations of every form of allurirg but sordid corruption. 


e 


* 
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But are Eastern pezples capable of attaining to such an 
ideal of ethical purity? It is a trite and accurate saying 
that human nature is the same all the world over, and in 
countries even wher= the social and economic welfare of 
the masses is exalted and comparatively secure frequent 
political scandals are not uncommon. There are few men ; 
so wealthy that they have no further desire to increase their 
store of gold, and un‘ess their political monitors have taken 
care to imbue them -well with the ethical aspect of the 
question, the dahger of a people's succumbing to the 
temptation of corrupt pfactices, especially if the tempter 
carries in his hand a golden inducement to sin, is indeed 
not orly great, but exzeedingly difficalt to resist. A vote, 
in “the eyes of the pocr and ignorant, is such a little thing— 
and what does it matter, after all, which way it goes ?— 
while a sovereign is rot earned so easily every day, and is 
not to be regarded sy any méans lightly when it does 
come along. An independent investigation throughout the 
most advanced electo-ate, even in this enlightened country, 
will show that similer lines of argument are not so un- 
common as one woulc imagine. And when one finds such 
a state of affairs in a country where work is generally 
plentiful and wages good, where the most unfortunate are, 
comparatively speakiag, not badly housed and fed, where 
education is free, and on the whole passably excellent, andwm 4, 
where the moral standard in politics is admitted to be 
tolerably high, what cza one possibly expect among peoples 
who have had no poli-:cal training whatever, whose poverty 
is at the very uttermost limit of abjectivity, whose ignor- 
ance and illiteracy arz proverbial, and the bane of whose > 
existence is the cons:ant dread of alien or official inter- 
ference ? 

Such a people are no more fit to exercise the privileges 
and rights of self-government than are a flock of sheep or 
a herd of buffaloes. benorance is the natural concomitant 
of poverty, so that the real root of the matter is econemic. 
It is not sufficient me-zly to make education free, for that 
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can have no practical effect so long as the labour of the 

child is necessary to enable the parent to eke out barely 

a living wage. Thus, it is evident that not only corruption, 

but a fatal ignorarce as well, is the natural and only possible 

outcome of such poverty as one constantly encounters 
; among the great bulk of Eastern peoples. So long as such 
economic conditions prevail it is kopeless to expect any 
improvement in the political status of the people, for to 
appreciate the mere fundamentals of Representative 
Government, and to understand the *most elementary 
working of the system, a considerably gyeater amount of 
knowledge is required than is possessed by the average 
Indian, Chinaman, Mongolian, or Turk. And that know- 
ledge, as we have seen, can only come with an improve- 
ment in the econcmic conditions of the respective countries. 
How that is to be effected is a matter that lies without the 
scope of this essay, but so far as one may judge from a 
mere hasty and passing glance it can only come from above, 
and thus, by plating the masses urder greater obligations 
to their masters, riveting the bords of despotism more 
firmly and securely than ever. 


y 


Still another factor which at present militates largely 
weacgainst the principles and methods of Representative 
Government being found adaptable to the needs and 
capacities of Easzern peoples is the wide superficial area of 
natural electoral districts with the usually thinly populated 
nature of the country. While the natives of Western 

* Europe are mostly urban in character, Eastern peoples åre 
chiefly pastoral or agricultural, living in hamlets and villages 
remotely distant from each other. They enjoy very little 

and very infrequent intercommunication with each other, 

and what outlook they have upon life in general, and 
human activities in particular, is of the very narrowest 
possible description. On account also of their extreme 
poverty, to whick detailed reference has already been made, 


* 
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the suffrage would require to be ether an extremely low 
one or a complete manhood one; ctherwise, hundreds of 
these villages would be utterly disfrenchised. That is one 
difficulty, but even greater obstacles woald lie in the 
problem of how to =ducate the electors in regard to the 
political quest.ons of the hoar, even if they were willing to 
learn or capakle of assimilating the knowledze when it was 
put before them, and in the further problem of how to get 
the electors to a voting-boctk in order that they might 
effectuate their privileges. Even if the Anglo-Saxon 
system of general assemblies and voting by show of hands 
were resorted to, it would mean bringing elizible members 
from enormous distances tc atzend such assemblies. No 
man could leave his fields or his cattle for the length of 
time recessary to trevel to the assembly and back in the 
present preval.ing economic condition of Eastern countries, 
and, o? course, it is only the karest fraction of the popula- 
tions who would take a suffic.ent interzst in 1 politics to make 
them wish to co so. 


VI 
For the prcper and adequate working o? a system of 


Representative Government i: is necessary that the people 
for whom it is intended should be a race of open-minded, 


honest, and public-sp rited individuals, a rac2 in whom thew, | 


general standard of intelligence is comparatively high, 
whose outlook upon men and matters is serious, and whose 
points of view are disinterested and patriotic. They must 
be sel:-reliant, and ave acquired some habits of and 
trdining in legis slative practice end political thought. Above 
all their moral and etaical bearing must be above reproach. 
It is only by men of zhe deepes: intezrity, aad possessing 
the keenest sense of what is right, ‘ust, and equitable in 
their public and prirate dealings, that the principles of 
Representative Government will ever find their “utmost 
justification anc fulfil their highest destiny. *Kepresentative 
Government is a system which, ‘whatever iis origin, has 


a 


~- 
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grown up and atteined its completest development in the 
West. It is thus very considerably a reflection of the 
peculiar genius o: Western peoples. The methods by 
which its application is effected likewise contain a large 
measure of the spirit of the West. Here it is Ered in the 
bone and nurtured in the flesh of all of us. We find it 
difficult to think o- act politically otherwise thar in terms 
of Representative Government. And it is not in our public 
affairs alone that we have employed the principle, but we 
have carried it into our business and domestic relationships 
to an extent possible only amongst a people as practical as 
we British are. There is scarcely a trade or institution in 
the country which does not employ it in some shape or 
form; and whether we propose petitioning ` Parliament, 
building a church, making a presentation, or attending a 
funeral, in any dual or corporate capacity, the procedure 
is the same—representation according to the principles and 
methods now under discussion. 

To the Oriental, however, whose political tenets are 
bound up in the simple formula that “ might is right,” the 
idea of Represer.tative Government is incomprehensible. 
It is too complex for his simple and unlogical mind. He 
has been brough= up in the school of obedience, and he 
would no more dream of asserting his opinicns against 
eethiose of his Caliph or Sultan than he would of setting 
himself up in opposition to the gods of his religion. The 
character of Eastern peoples, estimable though in many 
respects it undoubtedly is, is widely different from that of 
tke people of the West. ` Their caste’ and religion prevent 
them acquiring ar. attitude of open-mindedness, for example; 
and no one who has any knowledge of the prevailing 
political conditions could honestly accuse them of ever 
having shown any degree of public-spiritedness or of being 
possessed of any measure of political culture. The prin- 
ciples and methcds of Representative Gdvernrent, more- 
over, are entirély alien to the deep-rooted sentiments and 
traditions which -hey have inherited from countless genera- 
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tions of bovine ances-ors, and they have a profound dislike 

for, and suspicion of, all kinds cf innovations. True, there 

have been, many so-called revolutions in Oriental countries, 

but tne people ther-selves have never taken any active 

part in them. Such upheavals have really amounted to 
nothing more drastic than a turbulert change of dynasty, or P 
the substitution of sane masterful dictator for a bloated old 
autocrat whom luxury and self-indulgence has rendered 
decadent and effete» Even where the principles and 
methods of Representative Government are found in the 
East, it is only in very small, restriczed, and isolated areas, 
and taere they are probably only survivals of a very early 
custom of the Aryar race, in which the present system, so 
characteristic of Western peoples, may have also had its 
origin. But what is particularly certain is the fact that the 
present political con=itions absolutely preclude the possi- 
bility of the system extending beyord these bare restricted 
areas. What the future may hcld for the peoples of the 
East it is very diffault to foresee: but*it may be said, 
in the words of Yuar. Shih-kai, quoted in a recent volume 
on “The Court of Peking,” that “the best hope lies, not in 
a sudden revolutiona-y destruction cf the old order, but in 
slow, steady growth by educative processes, which shall 
enable the nation to adapt itself gradually to its changed 
envircnment.” These words, althouzh specially applied toem... „ 
China may be referr=d with equal force to the rest of the 
Orien: as well, and t~ey may fitly be allowed to conclude, 

with the promise they hold, such ar investigation as this. 

And at present ncthi~g is more.certain than the fact with 

the statement of which the second part of this essay opened, ° 
ang with its repetitizn it must end—that under the pre- 
vailing political conc:tions the principles and methods of . 
Representative Government are quite unsuited to the 
political needs and aspirations of Eastern peoples. , 


THE FSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHINESE COOLIE 


By A. NEVILLE J. WHYMANT, PH.D. 


(Late lieutenant of the Chinese Labour Corps in France) 
© 


MANY eminent scholars have written on. China and things 
Chinese, but mostly their efforts have been directed towards 
the upper classes—their attention ‘has betn claimed by the 
mandarirs, by tae high officials. This is perhaps the first 
occasion on which it is claimed that the key to the psychology 
of the Ghinese race is to be found in the examination of the 
nature oi the humble coolie. For the coolie contains in himself 
all the characteristics of the nation in general. 

Whatever may be said for or against the Chinaman, he is 
certainly primarily a puzzle. He is a mosaic of bizarre pieces, 
capable of infinite adaptability, while yet preserving his indi- 
viduality. While yet being profoundly national, his ability to 
the end of self-adjustment makes him pre-eminently inter- 
national. To his varied nature nothing comes amiss, and he 
encount2rs new sensations and records his feelings thereon with 
the enthusiasm of the explorer breaking virgin soil. His primi- 

Tive clan instincts are perhaps the strongest to be discovered 
anywheze, and still his devotion to one of another race who 
studies and knows him well is yet almost as strong. So far as 
book-learning is concerned he is practically unlettered, but he 
has a full share of that real wisdom which in lifeand work is the 
more veluable. | 

To come from the general to the particular, I propos to 
divide my paper into the following subdivisions : 


(a) Pride of Race. 
co (b) Histrionie Ability. e 
, (c) Simplicity of Outlook. 
s i C) Duality of Personality. 
(e) Resignation and Fatalism. 
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G) Zlanship and Fidelity. 
(z) Emotional Phases. 
(a) >redilec-ions. 

(1) Ambitiors. 


(a) Of all the ou*stending characteristics of the coolie, Pride 
of Race is undoubtedly the first. It needs not the deep 
classical training of the University to impress upon him the fact o 
that h.s ancestry is a long and glorious one. The reverence 
towarc the long line cf the departed displayed by his parents e 
in the nome life early crouses in him a realization of the funda- 
mentals underlying anzestor-worship. In later life it becomes 
for him a perplexing fact that foreigners are quite content to 
remain barbarians and do not try to emulate the great ones of 
the Middle Kingdom. And yet che coolie is not above copy- 
ing thcse fashions and points of Western conduct which appeal 
to his sense of the desirable or proper. Chiefly this plagiarism . 
takes -he form of clcthing the two extremities in Western 
fashion. While retain_ng his own native garb, he will consider 
himself the last word ir smartness if he can boast a new pair of 
boots and a foreign haz. A neatly mended and quite efficient 
pair of boots arouses ro enthusiasm whatever—they must be 
new, and the happiest and proudest coolie 1 ever met was one 
who had spent six months’ pay on hats and caps, purchased as 
opportunity offered when we were nearatown. Every kind of 
headgear from the gar Homburg of the boulevardier to ‘the 
ordinary cloth cap of the errard-boy made its appearance on 
our coolie’s head according to the occasion, and on the day of 
the Dragon Festival he appeared in all the glory of an Apache 
hat, wide-brimmed and complete with flowing plumes! In 
this he sees nothing incongruous : he is a Chinese, and he fully 
realizes that his fellows are all over the world, and to his mind a 
Chinese can do no wrong. One hes merely to mention another 
race in comparison with the Chines: to find the fires of national 
pride st:ll burning beneath the p_acid exterior. As an interest- 
ing, sidetight on the coo je’s appreciation of the West, J trans- 
late the following conversation which took place in the com- 
pound cne evening behind the [nes,.with the sound of distant 
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firing as an acccmpaniment : ‘‘ These guns and aeroplanes are 
wonderful things. I have not seen an aeroplane in China.” 
‘No; you cannot see what you hit when you fire a big gun 
like that. There is a devil in it that travels many miles and 
then kills.’’. A third broke in with these words: “‘] don’t like 
these things at all. One might kill the wrong people, not 

< seeing.” ‘Stil, they are wonderful, all the same,’’ said the 
first. ‘“‘I should like to know about them.” ‘‘No,’’ said 

«another ; ‘‘ don't you see, these foreigners have to work with 
the devil to make wonders like that, and nobagly lives long with 
the devils. Because we appease the devils with our ceremonies 
and presents w2 are much happier than other people. I’m 
glad Pm a Chiraman.*’ 

The Chinese, moreover, have a belief that they are pre 
destined to confinue as a race to the end of time, even as they 
believe they began with it—that never was there a time when 
there was no Chineserace. A Westerner may not consider the 
Chinese, and least of all one so generally despised as a Chinese 
coolie, qualified to judge members of other races. Neverthe- 
less, the utterances of a coolie on the Japanese, the French, 
the Americans, Germans, and other races, show a deep insight 
into human nature. My notes made amongst the coolies con- 
tain statements concerning all of these races ; some of them, 
however, it is politic to suppress. The native’s pride of race 
causes him to tase all his judgments on the, to him, axiomatic 
truth that the Chinese nation is pre-eminently the greatest. 
But this racial price is not to be confused with what we know as 
patriotism——thet is to the Chinese mind a thing apart, though 
also of great importance. The division between these two is 
something the Western mind fails to appreciate’ to anything 
like the same degree as the Celestial. The persistent ‘cere- 
monial of thousands of years and the deep ingrained con- 
servatism of the race as a whole seems to have bred in the bone 
of the native a deep conviction that when one member is dis- 
graced the insult strikes to the very root of the whole nation. 
Thus is explained the solidarity of the Chinese under oppression 
or upon aggression from outside. 
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(b) Histrionic A «lity —-Those who have had occasion to 
observe coolies during their leisure moments must have been 
struck by the infinite variety of postures assumed. In point of 
fact, the Chinamar considers himself an actor of no mean 
ability, and his confidence in himself is not misplaced, since he 
can readily assume any rôle which pleases him. The Chinese 
as a whole are an imaginative race, and the coolie is never so: 
happy as when actirg a part. Although his estate is low, yet 
in imagination he exjoys the rank of a mandarin or hears the‘ 
plaudits acclaimiag his actor’s merit. 

The prominent native festivals were always religiously 
observed as holiday: in the Labour Corps, and entertainments 
arranged by the officers were given. The collaboration of the 
toolies was invited and there were not lacking those who 
promised to performin some way or other, to the amusement of 
the lazy onlookers. ‘some paired off for exhibitions of wrestling, 
and it was indeed strange to see two coolies, very lightly clad 
indeed, proceeding tb the tussle with all the grossly exaggerated 
gestures and postuaings of the professional wrestler. Some 
again obtained by means mysterious enough chalks, dyes and 
erease-paints, and made themselves up to look as fierce and 
repellent as the cent-al figure of a Chinese stage-scene. They 
played at being doctor, fortune-teller, priest and magistrate, 
and all with an air oz deadly seriousness which amused and se 
carried conviction. It was obvious that as long as the 
formance lasted the participants were tasting the joys of ute 
station of life, far removed from their common lot. 

And this histrionie ability is rot merely brought into play on 
such happy and light-hearted occasions. Those who have 
seen the Chinese as witness, as prisoner or as advocate will 
know that here, subcensciously often, comes into existence that 
power to assume a rôle at will. It has indeed frequently hap- 
pened that the general conduct cf a Chinese has been more per- 
suasive and convincng than his tongue: 

_ Passing noweto (c) Simplicity of Outlook, we happen again 
on a curious contratiction of terms. Adraitting that the vul- 
garism ‘‘as mischievous as a waggon-load of monkeys” s 


a 
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often applied to the Celestial has in it a great deal of truth, yet 
the genera run of Crinese have very simple ideas on life and 
its various activities. Their passivity, their calmness under 
stress of embitterm¢ circumstances, their easy valuation of 
life, and calm accestance of the phenomena of Nature in 
general, pcint to the possession of a nature childlike in its sim- 
‘ plicity. To a pecple accustomed to monstrous tragedies like 
the overflowing of ths Yang-tse Kiang, with its accompanying 
“ slaughter ; again, accustomed to droughts reducing millions to 
a state wo-se than ceath itself, such thingseas life and death 
assume an importance of far less significance than is the case 
with us. It is, permaps, not surprising, considering all the 
circumstances which have moulded the Chinese temperament, 
to find thet the Chimese philosophy of daily life is of a carpe 
diem nature. The moral division of the Far Eastern tempera- 
ment is nct so clearly defined as it might be. That which 
serves the purpose o- the moment is most likely instinctively to 
be adoptec to the exclusion of moral considerations calculated 
to prejudice the sue. There is no need, therefore, to 
differentiate betweer a white or any other kind of lie, since 
useless falsehoods find no favour with the Oriental. In my 
duties as nterpreter I frequently found that the question of 
mendacity was a reletive one, and only that lie which was likely 
: serve its purpose was persisted in. One reason for this is 

the Chinese hatss to be beaten in argument, and. will thus 
‘ar his ground inamy case. The simplicity of the native view- 
point may again b2 ilustrated by the fact that he asks only that 
his side o: the case may be heard fully before punishment is 
meted ouf to him. Often from the labyrinth of words and 
subtle arguments wth which his Western judges have been 
regaled ncthing definitely relevant may emerge, or, if relevancy 
is found, then there is nothing extenuating. But above all is 
it necessary, if he is to feel that justice has been done, to hear 
him out tc the las: s lable. The coolie is then convinced that 
his wordsthave hed their due weight and he has failed, andhe 
takes his punishment like a man. The*Chinese vanquished 
have an edmiration for the victor that is whole-hearted and 
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sincere. Cases thers are, of course, where he feels that he has 
been most unjustly trsated, and he will act accordingly. Herein 
enters (d) Duality o` Personalizy. But feelings, outraged or 
otherwise, must go vary deep for that terrible vengeance of the 
Chinese to show itself. Where it is felt that personal animosity 
or race questions enter there is indeed a bitterness that beggars. 
description. One such case occurs to my mind. An officer” 
who despised the race from highest to lowest made a target of 
one particularly inoffensive but unhandsome coolie. This was“ 
naturally resented, not merely by the man in question, but by 
all the coolies generelly? A peculiarly Chinese transgression 
had <aken place in the company, and this coolie was nominated 
as the prime mover. Never before had he shown spirit even 
before his fellows, being a quiet, easygoing, happily natured 
worker. But from che first, suspecting the instigator, the 
coolie displayed another side to ais nature ; he became aggres- 
sive, abusive, and op2nly mutinous where this officer was con- 
cerned. Terrible cuzses streamed from his lips whenever he 
encountered the latter. On the day of the court of inquiry, 
when he, his witnesses, and advocates were lined up outside the 
orderly-room, and tke prosecuting officer passed within, a 
perfect tornado of atuse in English came from the prisoner ! 
Later I discovered from conversation in the compound that he 
had been saving up every vile word used by N.C.O.’s or drivers 
in dificulties with ther horses, and had memorized them «ama NOREN 
monologue for some sach occasion as this. 

(e) The Chinese az heart are fatalists, and their attitude of 
resignation saves for them much nervous energy, so freely dis- 
sipated by Western peoples. Time is a matter of little moment 
ħ the Far East, and life is as uncertain as prosperity. An e 
examination of the historical records of China shows long 
periods of oppression, and not for long at a time has the man- 
darinate of that empre been guiltless of gross extortion and 
injustice. So far from the law being hailed as the guardian of 
the poor and ilfused, it has passed into proverbial Wisdom as 
something to be avoiced like the plague. Henge the Chinese 
leave litigation severely alone, preferring rather to struggle 
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under injustice than to enforce their rights against such heavy 
odds. Thus, had not the: moral teaching and cosmogony of 
the Chinese tended to emphasize the predestination of things, 

the manner of events and long custom must have of itself 
brought about this effect. ‘So long as the average native can 
marage by ever so narrow a margin to live and have a little 
` leisure for his dreams, he is content not to struggle and to accept 
his nardships as inevitable. Nor was it advisable to strive to 
“attain high office, for those above delegated their duties, 

byrcens, and censures to you, while those below were plotting 
and conniving at your downfall, that they might fill your vacated 
_ seat. The severity of the punishments enumerated in the old- 
time penal code brought an indifference to pain and suffering 
that is the wonder of the outside world. Stimulus ana 
enthusiasm were thus alike to be avoided; better be content 
with the present than strive after an unknown which conceivably 
hid »reater evils than those of which they knew. Not so much 
was it laziness which prevented their striving as a nature 
exemplifying rg famous dictum of Horace: ‘“‘ No one sete 
the anknown.’ 

(N Something has been already said as to the Clanship and 
Fidelity of the Chinese. It is common knowledge that the 
earl» Chinese were clearly divided into actual clans, and that 
well-defined laws were drawn up as to blood-relationships and 
_Maieiage. There seems to have been an unerring instinct at 
work in this connection, and under stress of historical circum- 
stanze the whole empire became a family under the Emperor— 
himself the Son of Heaven—each clan a subdivision of the great 
famiy. In the “Great Learning,” one of the Four Books, 
there is a luminous passage showing how the peace and pros? 
perity of the empire depend upon the individual himself, so that 
each personally is brought to realize his tremendous responsi- 
bility to the State. And through the years a new idea is born 
—ar idea that not merely is it one’s duty, but a lovable service, 
so tc behave that the benefaction visits the State. So deeply 
rooted js this idea that it is frequently employed between natives 
and ioreigners. The nativé is in effect a psychologist —not, 
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perhaps, academically so qualified, but is, by virtue of his 
instinct and his accumulated experience, competent to appraise 
those who come in his path. Orce the affection is fixed, there 
it remains ; it is a case of fidelity difficult to parallel. The 
Hebrews and the ancient Greeks and Romans quote examples 
of marvellous friendships, but it is not an exaggeration to say 
that modern Chinese friendships are of a more enduring nature * 
than apy known in the West. The swearing of friendship is a . 
ritual, the preservatioh of it essential, and through all kinds of 
troubles and difficulties it will hold fast. 

. (g) Emotional Phases.—Contrary ‘to general opinion, the 
Gha is an essentially emotioral being. His outward bear- 
ing has tended to obscure his real feelings, and his calm, sullen 
demeanour under cruel torture has hidden his innate sensitive- 
ness. One has only to consider the importance given to the 
idea of ‘‘losing face’’ to understand that the Chinaman hides 
more than he shows. 

A case comes to mind of a coolie who was deemed by the 
Commanding Officer of his company intractable. He had not 
only pleaded “‘sick’’ on three successive mornings, but had 
refused food (a most incredible happening). I was asked to 
interrogate him, and found that he was mourning the loss of 
` his mother. On inquiry of the native interpreter, I discovered 
that no letter bearing such news had arrived. I challenged the 
coolie, who, however, persisted in stating that he had had sews 
of his mother’s death. Two days later a letter addressed to 
this coolie was delivered at the camp, in which was communi- 
cated the death of his mother. The coolie was inconsolable, 
and three days later he hanged himself in a latrine. Thus is a 
Curious sidelight thrown on the emotional nature of the Chinese. 

ə Another coolie, giving way to the tremendous passion for 
gambling, not only gave away all he had in liquidation of his 
debts, but gambled on his contract, which at fruition would be 
worth between two and three thousand dollars. He then 
imverited an ingénious explanation intended to enlist’ the sym- 
pathies of the white officers, and brought thé winner into court © 
on a charge of attack on personal and jealous grounds. His 
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accusation, after due cross-examination, failed, and he took his 
defeat manfully. 

Yet a further instance. Each coolie, in addition to his 
morithly pay in France, had a sum paid to his nominee in China. 
Had he no father, then, generally speaking, he nominated his 
elder brother as recipient of the money, to guard and hold it 
until his return. On this occasion a coolie, having no father, 
nominated his elder brother as trustee for his moneys. A letter 
arrived announcing this brother’s defaleation, and the’ coolie 
appeared at the orderly-room asking what could be done. 
Apparently, the abscornded sum was the fotal of eighteen 
months’ value, and as such was viewed seriously by the Officer 
Commanding. Finally, the coclie was told that inquiries would 
be mstituted and justice would be done ; whereupon he drew 
himself up to his full Boer and ejaculated : ‘You shall not 
prosecute my brother, sir l’ 

(4) Predilections.—Many stories might be told of the coolies 
and their predilections. Some had brave ideas of deserting 
(instead of returning to Chima, as provided in their contracts) 
and buying up hotels in London! All this on 3,000 dollars at 
the very outside! It is difficult indeed to know where to stop 
in recounting these stories, but if one'more carefully considered 
the existing data concerning China it would be found that, not 
among the highest in the land, but alongside the lowest, is to 
hawsound the key which will unlock the door of the mystery of 
the Far East. 

(i) Ambttions.—With regard to his ambitions the coolie is 
as great a puzzle as ever. What has been said before as to the 
lack of stimulus and enthusiasm toward any given achievement, 
while true, yet receives its negation in the wild flights of 
imagination in which the coolie indulges as soon as a doorway 
of possibility is thrown open to him. Let him unexpectedly 
recive money and immediately he projects schemes of a finan- 
cial magnitude far beyond his means. Praise his judgment, 
his discrétion, and at once he imagines that he will some day be 
fitted to be chief eounsellor at Court. He has ambitions toward 
the betterment of social condi-ions only to see his superiors 
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broken on the wheel of their effcrts. He thinks of the Great 
Yu and his wonderful system which succeeded in draining the 
Empire, and he himself will be a great engineer even surpassing 
his illustrious predecessor. And then he sees the foreigner 
using devices he cannot even comprehend and achieving with- 
out difficulty what his compatricts have failed to do through 
the centuries. In short, in every direction he finds himself ° 
beaten back by force of circumstances over which he has no 
control and cannot understand. Thus is he turned in upon 
himself, and his plfilanthropic daydreams are stultified. In this 
way the ambitions of the nativ> become personal and self- 
centred, and the lofty ideal of the best for the many becomes a 
creed of personal satisfaction. And even here he is not exces- 
sive—he seeks for himself a little indulgence, a little pleasure, 
a little learning, sons to cheer his old age, to perform the 
necessary rites after his death, end to carry on the illustrious 
name he received from his father—and the world may go by. 
In truth this seems pathetic, hcpeless, but in his fertile and 
active brain the coolie lives the lives of all the great illustrious 
ones before him ; he is many times Son of Heaven, and he 
rules the world. From the beginning of time he has dreamed, 
and he will dream on yet through countless ages. Let us 
leave him with his things of gossamer, and sunlight and 


return to our books. š 
te 
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THE STORY OF THE “INDIAN 
ANTIQUARY ”—II 


By Sır Ricard C. Tremere, Br. 


I was unable to conduct the journal exactly on the old 


> lines, because up till then the distinguishing feature of the 


Indian Antiguary was its contribution to epigraphy, rely- 
ing partly on its own staff and its reputation for the loan 
and discovery of suitable epigraphic*matter, and partly in 
latter years on the assistance of the Government in forward- 
‘ing subject-matter supplied by its officers. But the Govern- 
ment decided about 1888 to make arrangements for the 
reproduction of the inscriptions of the country generally by 
its own officials, and the publication was to be on the lines 
established by the J/udzan Antiguary. The decisfon ` 
obviously fell hardly on the journal, and in 1892 an 
arrangement was completed by which the Government 
journal, the Æpreraphia Indica, was published as an official 
quarterly supplement of the /xdzan Antiguary in the same 
format. For various reasons nothing was actually published 
till 1894, but between that date and 1914 ten biennial 
volumes were produced, and then the European War 
intervened. After that time two more volumes were 
produced up to 1920. In that year the old agreement 
came to an end, and the Apigraphia /ndica is now a 
separate Government publication. Its editors have been 
Drs. Hultszch, Sten Konow, F. W. Thomas, and Rai 
Bahadur V. Venkayya. During its connection with the 
Tradian Antiguary 464 irscriptions were edited and 
published, together with 624 plates. The Lpzgraphia 
Tadica thus proved itself to be an invaluable aid to 
accurate historical study, and the /udean Antiguary had 
reason to be proud of such a daughter, although it was 
always a costly one to the mother journal, Perhaps its 
most striking result, as regards the future of Indfan 
research, is shown in the fact that its advent caused the 
modern Indian scholars “ to find themselves,” and thus hot 
only did it secure an Indian editor, but ninety-one of the 
contributions, or about a fifth, were from Indian epigraphists. 
In addition, there were published in it five of Sewell’s great 
contributions to Indian chronology. ° 

Severe as tle loss of epigraphical papers was to the 
Tadian Antiquary, through the kindness of Fleet and other 
old friends it was still able to retain its touch effectively 
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with its old love, epigraphy; on chronology and geography 
it never lost its hold. In fact, in 1893: Vol. XXII.) appeared 
Taw Sein Ko’s all-important “ Kelyani Inscriptions of 
Burma,” and in Vol. XXIV. (1895) Biihler’s “ Origin of the 
Kharoshthi Alphabet.” In chroaclogy notable articles were 
published by Mrs. Rickmers, better xnown as Mabel Duff 
(1893), Vincent Smith (1¢o2), and many others; in geo- 
graphy by Stein (1897) and Burgess (1901). 

But of course, in the circumstances, the journal had ‘to 
look to other spheres of usefulness for its continuance at 
the level it had so lang established; and it was not dis- 
appointed. Even,in 1892 two new contributors of note 
came to the rescue in the persons cf Dr. W. Crooke and 
Colonel Waddell, each witt the first 5f many contributions 
on the folklore, ethnology, and region respectively of 
India and Tibet, their special fields of distinguished 
research ; and with them chere came forward writer after 
writer on these subjects. Dr. Hoermle began his famous 
“Studies on the Bower Manuscript” in the same year. 
Then, in the following year, 1893 (Vol. XXII.), came 
Sir George Grierson with the first of many tentative articles 
on Indian literature and the dialects ir which it is conveyed, 
preparatory to his splendid series of volumes containing the 
“Survey of Indian Langueges.” Some of them were on 
the original studies of those working with him. In 1894 
Sir James McNabb Campbell’s “Spirit Basis of Belief of 
Custom” began part of its course—perhaps the deepest 
mine of information in that direction that still exists. Also 
then appeared my own edition of Barnell’s MSS. on the 
“ Devil Worship of the Tuluvas (Malabar Coast),” which I 
followed with a long series of articles on quite a differeme 
group of subjects, a detailed study of Currency and Coinage 
among the Burmese, in 1£€97. In 1399 (Vol. XXVIIL.) 
commenced my still longer series on the ‘‘ Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands” from many points of view. The year 
1900 (Vol. XXIX.) and also Vol. XXXV. (1905) found my 
account of the “Thirty-seven Nats a Phase of Spirit- 
worship in Burma,” afterwards made so much use of by 
Ridgway in his “ Drama and Dramatic Dances zz Non- 
European Countries.” 

The contents of these volumes were perforce of a more 
miscellaneous description than herezofore. Thus, rock- 
carvings in Tibet (Francke) and ia Madras (Fawcett). 
claimed attention, and so did details of the history and 
travel of the earlier Europ2ans in Irdia from myself* and 
other writers. And I must not omt here contributions 
from Stein, foreshadowing his world-fameus journey in 
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Central Asia. Indeed, it may be said that hardly any 
section of research, ancient or modern, is absent from the 
pages of the /udzan Antiguary during these twenty years. 
All sorts of well-known names from many different countries 
appear at the head of the articles contributed: Dwight 
Whitney, Thibaut, Liebich, Pope, Deussen, Macauliffe, 
Donald Ferguson, Sir Charles Lyall, Luard, de Milloiié, 
Pereira, Youngson, H. A. Rose, de la Vallée Poussin, 
Dames, Senart, and so on. The very enumeration shows 
the wide range and quality of the knowledge brought to 
bzar on the subjects studied. e 

It was at this time that a new phase,in research began 
“to become prominent. ` Indian scholars in large numbers 
had become proficient in English and ‘had also become 
well acquainted with modern European methods and prin- 
ciples of criticism. The pages of the /udzan Antiguary 
have faithfully reflected this notable change. In the farst 
twenty years the Indian names are not many, and then 
caiefly none but the greatest; in the next twenty they 
increase largely in numbers, and in the last ten they have 
preponderated,. representing quite the younger generation, 
that has to make its name, as well as the veterans, who are 
among the most, distinguished. , 

During the last ten years Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, 
son of the great father, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, has been 
joined with me as editor, and the journal has been kept on 
tne old lines, with the difference that the bulk of the 
contributors are Indians, and worthily have they lived up 
to its old traditions. Especially have they shown a fine 
courage in investigating such difficult subjects as phases of 
heir own religion, philosophy, and ethnology. The object 
cf the journal is to search out the truth, not to restate 
prejudices, and in securing this object they have exhibited 
z fearlessness which is remarkable. 

‘It is obviously not necessary to go as deeply into the 
story of recent research as into that which preceded it and 
indeed made it possible. But I would note Kaye’s studies 
of epigraphic numerals (1g11), my coadjutor’s studies of 
the Hindu population, and Tessitori’s in Gujarati phono- 
logy—alas! cut short by his early death. Also Creswell’s 
studies of Eastern architecture (1915) and Turner's 
phonology of Nepali. Vincént Smith’s discovery of 
Basat Plays and R. Shamasastry’s e Chanakya Land 
Revenue will.eremind the expert of current controVersies. 
Lastly, I ‘would conclude this all too brief and all too 
inadequate review of many years of joint work with the 
-emark that she interest of scholars is as great as ever 
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in the now old journal, and the contributions still on hand 
as numerous ard to the searcher as interesting as ever. 

In 1904 the principle of printing books in parts as 
supplements wes commenced, and in this way ten volumes 
have been procaced, and more are on hand on very various 
subjects connezted with Indian research by well-known 
writers, 

The list of contributors reaches a total of 527, every one 
of whom has been an earnest student of things Indian, the 
great majority acquiring their knowledge at first hand. 
These scholars have never been paid for a contribution, 
and the princie gf honorary labour has been consistently 
followed from tie beginning. The editors and proprietors 
have been generally out of pocket o2 the closing of the 
annual accounts, so that all the work bestowed upon the 
Lucian Antigucry has been a labour cf love, as it ought to 
be.e Everyone, including printers, ` illustrators, and pub- 
lishers, seems -o have taken a pleasure in contributing, 
each in his own way, what he could towards the elucidation 
of the truth in connection with the past of India. 

The principles which have guided all concerned are 
illustrated in the sonnet which I have ventured to address 
to my colleagues, past and present, so many of whom have 
not lived to see the journal for which they did so much 
celebrate its jub_lee. 


Weve stuggled, You and I, for fifty years 

To pieree the veil of mystery that lies 

On Inda’s past so heavily, and cries 

Aloud fer rending with the searcher’s shears. 

We've ssught and found no guerdon but the fears ‘ 

Unflagg-ng effort brings to him that <ries pies 

And greatly longs, or joy when he espies 

A little ight that, dancing, laughs at tears. 

No recompense in kind for you and me 

Shall issie from the light our labours find 

To guid: the realm’s activities aright 

What of it? Is it not enough that we 

Have won unswerving steadfastness of mind 
a8 To reack the day that waits upon the night? 


May I add b~ way of postscript that in order to render 
the pages of the Judian Antiguary as valuable as possible, 
general indices t the first fifty volumes relating to authors 
and subjects are being prepared with all the cross-references 
necessary. It s hoped that the entries in the indices 
which «elate to mstriptions, their dates and find- -spots, and 
also the dynastizs and’ eras concerned with them, will, be 

» found to be specally valuable to students in the future. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





THE FUTURE OF THE INDIAN 


CIVIL SERVICE 
SIR, 


The subject-matter of discussion would take many 

. pages to deal with exhaustively, but my dpinion, quite briefly 

sated, is as follows : Mr. Lloyd George has rightly paid a 

tribute of praise to what has been a Service of such a high 

and understanding character as has never existed else- 

where in the world when. acting on behalf of a people of 
another race. 

But in India, as elsewhere, the masses of people who 
tenefit by good administration seem to be overwhelmed by 
a small section who advocate ideals of nationalism in 
preference to furthering the material ata ini that the 
country already has. 

The policy should therefore be to E an infiltration 
cf nationalism without destroying the well-being of the 
population, who are not capable of resisting the pressure 
epplied by the extremists. 
= There lie before the Indian Civil Service difficulties and 
many forms of unpleasantness in the future, but I am so 
convinced of the enormous good that they have rendered 
India in the past on the one hand, and on the other that it 
has not been shown that Indians can yet manage their own 
affairs to the benefit of all classes and sections of the people, 
that I hope members of the Indian Civil Service will take 
heart and still help to guide the destinies of the Indian 
=mpire on the path of peace and goodwill. This is only a 
general view, and I know that in detail the Service has 
minor points of grievance that require redressing. = ° | 

: : Yours faithfully, 


a | LAMINGTON. 
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JAPAN AND AMERICA 


How to prevent war with Japan is a thought in the minds 
of many Americans at present, for all who realize the in- 
finite value of peace and the horrible conditions of war are 
willing to do all they can to prevent anything that will lead 
to such “destructive conditions, | 

The Japanese gre natural farmers, and if Americans 
would use their God-given opportunities to cultivate their® 
lands, instead of crowding the cities and living in small un- 
healthy quarters, each one struggling to be a millionaire, 
not’ only would questions of high prices be solved, but more 
healthy conditions would follow, and there would be con- 
siderably less land for people who come from other countries 
to make money out of either by use or abuse. 

The Japanese are also known to be very ambitious and 
energetic. This is probably the result of Shintoism, which 
was their earliest religion. From this religion they learned 
to be extremely clean, to live simple lives, and to do with 
all their might all that they had to do. 

After Shintoism came Confucianism, being also a simple 
influence. Then came Buddhism from China, bringing 
pomp, splendour, decoration, priests, and incense. = 

At the period in Japanese history when Buddhism was 
strongest the Christian missiorary entered Japan, sent 
there by the Christian Churches of America and other 
countries, and preached the doctrine of Christianity, which 
is the Fatherhood of. God, the brotherhood of man, and 
goodwill to al. The American missionary carried also 
the high ideals of the American Constitution, which is fair 
play to all. | 

‘From then till now the Japanese have been slowly turning 
towards the West, dropping many of their former customs, 
learning the English language, and accepting the Christian 
ideas of God. ° i : 
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The relations existing between the Japanese people and 
their Emperor can be understood by asking a Japanese 
child what he loves-best in the world. He will say, “ The 
Emperor, of course.” Then ask him if he loves the 
Emperor better than his father and mother, and he will say, 
“The Emperor is the father of my father and mother.” 
And if he is asked what he will give the Emperor he will 
sey, “ All my toys and my life when he wants it.” These 
children are not trifling, and travellers who come from 
_J2pan claim that the Emperor is strongly inclined towards 
"Christianity. i : | 

Now with missionaries, who are one class of people 
calling themselves Christians, entering Japan and being 
accepted as citizens and residents, and making promiseg of 
trotherly love and goodwill, and another class of people, 
aso calling themselves Christians, who are without interest 


im the Japanese or any so-called heathens, and lacking the- 


knowledge in many cases that promises of brotherly love 
are being made; in which they as Christians are being in- 
volved, the Japanese finds himself in a peculiar position 
vhen he learns that when his people come to America they 
cet a polite invitation to return to their own country, as 
tney are not wanted here. He, of course, wants to know 
vbere the trouble ts. 
“ato treat the Japanese nation, including the Emperor, as 

` there could never be any association between them and 
Pe people, to retain occupancy in Japan while sending the 
japanese out of America, might seem a one-sided condition 
to people more dense than the Japanese. 

The following is a paragraph taken from the Japanese 
press, printed in the Japan Magazine : 


, 
“Time was when some Japanese exclusionists thought 
-hat the opening of the country to foreign intercourse meant 
she conquest of Japan by foreign countries. Even after 
ihe Meiji Restoration, when the revision ,of the treaties was 
deing keenly discussed, the late Mr. Ochi Fukuchi,*ont® of 
-heemost influential journalists of the day, wrote a book in 
vhich he predicted that if foreigners were allowed to live 
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anywhere thez might choose, the main streets would be 
filled with foreign shops and the Japanese would be com- 
pelled to retire to narrow back alleys. But nothing of the 
kind kas happ2ned. We wonder if the anti-Japanese agita- 
tors in America are not possessed by similar bogeys. How 
can the presence of only 100,000 Japanese in America, 
whose populacion totals close upon 100,000,000, be a 
menace to he? There is no reason wny the Japanese 
should be excladed simply because they are Japanese. We 
wonder if the Americans are not suffering from the disease 
of feariñg Japen.” , 

If the Japenese were the only people who came to, 
America for purposes of gaining, if they were the only 
people of whom it can be said some have tainted morals, if 
they were the only people who sometimes fail in their ex- 
préssions of Christianity, then perhaps it would be the 
correct thing to ask them to go away; but while so many 
other people come here for money, for positions, for personal 
benefits of all kinds, it seems short-sighted to try to get rid 
of one condit.on while at the same ‘time tolerating or 
accepting the cthers. Why not have laws‘fair for all? 


Emit Da Costa. 


RUSSIA AND EUROPE : 


m 
SOMETHING very strange is happening .in the world. 
Questions of inportance, even of very great, importance, 
are taking place every day, and yet people do not pay the 
slightest attention to their inevitable results. Very con- 
spituous, to my mind, is the utter negligence shown by the 
public to ever recent history. Take, for instance, the 
question of Russia, and the terrible effects for the world, 
which are quit unavoidable, unless at this eleventh hour 
there is a fundamental change. We hear and read in 
the newspapers monstrous facts threatening no le$s than 
150,000,000 people, which are described ®s if, they were 
quite natural amd could be toleratéd; whereas a few years 
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ago, for instance, the whole of Russia seemed to be mad 
about the building of schools, the improvėment of educa- 
tion, the position of ‘the clergy, and the condition of the 
peasantry. What do we see now? The very opposite of 
all these noble ideals is enthroned everywhere. Churches, 
palaces, schools, museums, universities, are destroyed, 
religion forbidden. Yet in the past the Russian people, 
not content with looking after their own duties at home, 
spread their philanthropy even to Lendon. It is within 
recent memory- that the Russian Hospital in London for 
wounded officers was- established’ at 8,- South Audley 
Street. It was opened by Mr. Asquith, then Prime 
Minister, in the presence of the Grand Duke ‘Michael and 
the Russian Embassy. After the ceremony Mr. Asquith 
thanked M. and Madame Mcuravieff Apostol heartily for 
their generous gift to England. Tempora mutantur / 
Now matters have come to such a pass that conditions 
have become too monstrous to be credible or even men- 
tioned. Even cannibalism seems to be introduced. Thus 
public opinion seems actually unable to realize that such 
things cannot go on indefinitely and unpunished. The 
same fallacy was to be observed during the European War. 
People became used to the idea that the end would never 
comg. Then in November, 1918, the war suddenly stopped 
almest without warning, and nobody knew what to do or 
foresaw the consequences. T»o this lack of foresight, it is 
now commonly agreed, is due the present chaos in Europe. 
Now, surely, with this eloquent example before us, we will 
not commit. the same blunder with regard, to Russia. 
Nevertheléss, it seems that the indications lie in that 
direction. Who is ready witt a policy towards a new and 
regenerated Russia? Some say that this happy event lies 
far away in the distance. Was not the same argument 
heard with regard to the end cr the European War? 

But in the present case the Bolsheviks themsebve§, 
acccrding toe The Ti vines, the Morning Post, and other 
papers, foresee the speedy end of Bolshevism. When 
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these prophecies are realized, will not the whole of humanity 
be again taken’ by surprise and demoralized? Who will 
be prepared with a new policy ? : 

When Russia is reconstituted, with God’s help, there 
will be in the Government many new men. Nevertheless, 
they will have vivid memories. The other day I received 
a letter from Russia, which is full of praise for the work 
done for my stricken country by America. Also my friend, 
Madame Lubinoff, who came recently from Warsaw, where 
she was struggling to help the Greex Orthodox com- 
munity, states that no Russian, even among the peasantry, 
will ever forget the good connected with the word 
America. I am glad to say that English people, particu- 
larly the Red Cross, are alsc helping in the same way. 
What would readers say if someone humbly suggested a 
new combination to assure the world’s peace—England, 
Russia, America, and France ? 

I should like to refer with pleasure to my own experience 
of English gratitude when some years ago I was collecting 
for the starving Tomboff Government. I remember that 
when I returned to cur country place, there I found, to my 
amazement, that my son was discussing the position with 
the Committee, amongst whom were several illiterate 
peasants, who solemnly passed a vote of thanks tg the 
British people. ~ 

More than ever the civilized, scientific, and religious 
element is needed in Russia now, after these last years ot 
bitterest persecution, resulting almost in annihilation. In 
this respect,it seems to me important that England should 
realize the importance of her cwn contribution. Otherwise, 
b am afraid, these posts would fall into the hands of less 
desirable elements. Here I may quote what I wrote in 
the Asiatic Review (May, 1¢16) under the title of “ The 
Unpardonable Sin i in Time of War ”: 


“Let us aes remember that at the begjnning of the war 
the directors of very many Russian banks turned out to be 
Germans, who undoubtedly ected in every way in their 
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own interests. Such banks, of course, support and give 
credit principally to German enterprise in Russia, and turn 
Russian undertakings into syndicates in the interests of 
German. trade.” 

Can we not again see the same “ writing on the wall”? 
There was a time not long ago when my dream was to see 
Russia and England on terms of closest friendship, and 
some men who could be described as really great worked 
for it both in Russia and in England. This work will, 
when the moment comes, have to be taken up afresh in 
Both countries, with God’s help., Where are the great 
men ready for that work? Upon whose shoulders will 


the mantle of Gladstone descend ? l 
Orca NOVIKOFF., 


“LORD READING’S TASK IN INDIA” 


CIR, 

In the Juły issue Mr. Pennington, commenting on 
my criticism on “ Lord Reading’s Task in India,” remarked 
that my article was merely to justify “ Mr. Gandhi’s ideas,” 
but I fairly assure him that my views are not identical with 
those held by Mr. Gandhi. The main contention of my 
article was to explain the present political difficulties and to 
anatyze the causes for full understanding of the subject. 
The European critics generally forget that India, with her 
illiterate and superstitious population, is not Europe, and 
Indian agriculturists, over head and ears in debt and with 
small leaseholds, are not the rich American pr European 
farmers, sifficiently rich to launch agricultural schemes on a 
scientific basis, and intelligent enough to study the markets 
and to dispose of their surplus to their best advantage. 
The case is more serious, as the major portion of the profits 
of agricultural produce of this country goes into the pockets 
of trokers and middlemen; the cultivatérs get only the 
subsistence allowance. As, for example, the cultivators of 
East Bengal, who are the growers of jute, and who are 
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undoubtedly much better œf than their brother cultivators 
in the rest of India, can hardly make much profit from this 
profitable jute-growing industry. Thé real profits go either 
to middlemen, or to the European exporting houses of 
Calcutta. When India came into contact with European 
civilization, the first want that she felt was the want of 
money. The comparatively rich people of India began to 
imitate the costly European habits, to copy which they had 
to incur debts. The agriculturists and ordinary people, who 
remained up to this time ccntented with simple things, were 
tempted to use the foreign articles, and to procure, them 
they had to go beyond the.r means. It cannot be denied 
that industrialism is already feared in Europe, and in India 
it has done incalculable mischief. The cottage industries, 
which were the support of numerous classes of people of 
this country, have been ruined. Sturdy peasant-folk have 
‘been tempted to go outside their villages and to work in 
mills, amidst most insanitary conditions, on bare subsistence 
allowance. The rise in price of labour Has never been in 
proportion to the cost of living ; the statistics will prove 
this. On the other hanc, cultivation has been left to 
inferior hands with insufficient funds, the result of which is 
that India is showing signs of diminishing returns. 

This rise in the cost of living has driven the people of 
India to live below the margin of starvation, and it ig an 
awful truth that a large percentage of the people of this 
country have to remain satisfied with one meal a day. Is 
not this fact more dangerous than the periodical famines of 
ancient India, which affec:ed temporarily one part of the 
province only? This grim fact and stern realities cannot 
be lightened by mentioning the fact that some Gujratis, or 
Persians, or Vatias have grown immensely rich by following 
the example of the European merchants. It-is true that 
the introduction of co-operative banks hes greatly benefited 
the cultivators, But the schame is still in its infancy, and will 
take many years for its full development te be of any 
substantial help to the peasantry. ; ; 
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The fact is this: that a huagry people is a dangerous 
thing. India never wants separation from the British 
Government; she wants food to live upon, and this is 
zradually becoming very scarce here in India. To pacify 
zhe Indian people we have tc supply them with food, and 
z> do that we have only two instruments—the restoration 
zf cottage industries and the curtailment of foreign trade. 
As the majority of the Indian pz2ople are poor, ignorant, and 
mmobile, to talk to them of America and science will be 
useless; but protection, and consequently more work and 
more food, will be something to them. , 

It can, of course, never ke over-emphasized. that the 
Sritish rule in India has secured peace and security 'to her 
three hundred millions of inhakitants, with other blessing¢; 
but co make the British administration in India an all-round 
success, it now remains to make the people prosperous. A 
happy and prosperous India will be a better asset to the 
ritish Crown, and a more akle partner in the Imperial 
fsovernment. To achieve this. the Government of India 
have to become a little more sympathetic to the feelings and 
the legitimate aspirations of the Indian people. 


d 


Rar Laur Monan Sıincua Raya BAHADUR, M.L.C., 
Zamindar of Chakdight. 
15, LANSDOWNE RoaD, CALCUTTA, 
August 8, 1922. 


“ SHINAR” OF THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE 
“TOWER OF BABEL” IN THE BABYLONIAN | 
INSCRIPTIONS 


A REJOINDER 
SIR, 


I regret that I was given no opportunity of refuting in the Jaly 
_ssue of the Review the intemperate oatpourings of your joint correspon- 
~ents in that issue on my article in the April number, as their misstate- 
“ents and misrepresentations are calculated to give a false impression, and 
nay meanwhile have misled some of yor readers noteconversant with the 
subject and the statys of the writers of that letter. These writers give 
zeir lefter an official character by prorunently inserting the name of their 
-epartmental office, presumably to gaim for themselves an appearance of 


7? 
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authority to which they could not ctherwise individually lay claim. But it 
is a well-known and, significant fact that, despite the unrivalled richness of 
its material, the leading experts and scholars in Assyriology in this country, 
with the sole exception of two former members of the staff of that office 
(Dr. Pinches and the late Professor King), have all been found outside that 
department of our national museum. 

First, then, in regard to their essertion that I have no “expert” or 
s competent” knowledge of the sukject, I may mention that I have 
devoted my entire time during the past fourteen years to the intimate study 
of Sumerian and cuneiform and ellied scripts, and to the history of the 
people Who used these scripts; ard in the course of these researches I 
have personally visited the ancient city under reference, Babylon itself. 

Unlike, however, the two professed “expert” writers of that letter, I 
make no claim to ompiscience®or irfallibility on the subject, but am merely 
an unbiassed independent student of the History of Civilization, working by 
recognized scientific methods in the vast new-fourd field of Sumerology, 
first discovered within the past four decades or so, and as yet largely un- 
explored, and in which every year unearths fresh discoveries which 
necessitate the discarding of many of the old views and theories of 
Assyriologists. The difficulties of keeping abreast with the new discoveries 
are not lessened by the fact that these discoveries are published in widely 
scattered form in countless monographs and periodicals over Europe and 
America. My would-be critics are no doubt writirg with what information 
they possess or have been taught; but that they are pot possessed of all the 
information on the subject on which they so confidently write is borne out 
by their own letter, as we shall see. 

In their rambling letter these “experts,” so obscure, evade and confuse 
the points at issue, garble my artizle, and ascribe to me statements which 
I never made, that it is necessary “or me here to remind the reader briefly 
what this commotion is all about. 

As fresh material is discovered regarding the ‘‘ Sumerians,” the highly 
civilized ruling race of antiquity, who descended from Asia Minow into 
Ancient Mesopotamia and first c:vilized that country before 3000 B.C. it: 
becomes sometimes possible to apply the new-found knowledge to the 
solution of numerous outstanding problems in Biblical and Early Babylonian 
history and geography. 

One of these outstanding unsolyed problems was the name “ Shinar,” 
used by the Early Hebrews in their Old Testamert as a title,for Babylon 
and Babylonia. No name- for Babylon or Babylonia, or “Land of 
Babylon,” in any way resembling “ Shinar” had been found in Babylonian 
records. On this outstanding problem the late Professor King wrote: 
‘‘There is little doubt that Shinar is to be identified with the. land of 
Babylonia, dut the origin of the name has not beer determined.’’* And it 
has remained undetermined up till the date of my article. 

e Inethe course of my revision zt first hand of the spelling of historical 
names in the original texts in the Scmerian and in*its derived cyneiform 


* L. W. King in “ Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible,” 1910, p. 849° 
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or wedge-headed scripts, I observed that a not infrequent Sumerian name 
for Banj loz, which is usually transcribed or transliterated by Assyriologists 
as “ Bab-ilt”—and so leading students of Comparative History who are 
dependent on the transcrfptions of Assyriologists to believe that that word 
“ Bab-ili” existed in the text, where it does not—really reads by its late 
Sumero-Babylonian glosses “ Zim-Ziv,”’ and by its own primary intrinsic 
Sumerian ideographic values “ Zin-She-nir” or * Tt-She-ntr.” This latter 
Sumerian form of the name for Babylon suggested to me that it was pre- 
sumably the hitherto unknown Sumerian source of the “Shinar” of the 
Early Hebrews. 

Further examination tended to confirm that identification. Moreover, 
the fact that the Sumerian “ Ske-nir” literallf¥ means “ The Great Tower 
eof Grain,” and with the prefix ‘‘ Zin ” or‘* 7?” means “The Great Tower 
of ‘Grain of Life,” suggested to me that the fabled ‘‘ Tower of Babei ” was 
prcbably in reality a great State granary. The Sumerians are known to 
hare been in the habit of erecting State granaries as an economic provision 
against famine, of which the structural remains still exist, as noted in my 
article, It thus appeared probabie that the title “ She-nir,” or the 
“ Shinar” of the Hebrews, denoted Early Babylon as the site of one of the 
greatest of these Sumerian “ Towers of Grain”; and that in later ages, 
when its real origin and economic meaning had been long forgotten, the 
Semites embroidered the floating tradition of ‘the old tower with fiction and 
legend, imagining that it was a solid tower erected by a proud and godless 
race to defy the God of Heaven. 

it was the account of these observations with confirmatory evidence, in 
what most people would consider a welcome attempt towards solving the 
“ Shinar ” and associated “ Kasdim ” problems, and as a contribution to 
the historical basis on which part of the Old Testament geographical 
traditional nomenclature seems to rest, which forms the article in question,’ 
now the. subject of attack by your irascible letter-writers. 

i shall now take up the chief assertions by these joint writers in detail 
tOs2xpose their misrepresentations and falsity. 

The first remark which has aroused these writers is invidiously extracted 
from a mere footnote some distance on, and is exalted by them into the 
chief place, as if it were the subject of my article. It states in reference to 
the arbitrary substitution by Assyriologist transcribers or transliterators of 
a different name from that occurring in the texts that “most modern 
Assyriologists with unwarranted licence transcribe thest (Sumerian) signs 
of ‘ Tin-Tir’ as (the Semitic) ‘ Bab-ili’ or Babylon.” 

Your “expert” correspondents cannot, of course, deny the fact. that 
such substitution has been habitually made by Assyriologist transcribers, 
or the full proofs have been duly cited in that footnote to my article. But 
they audaciously deny that such substitution and consequent disappear- 
ance of the textual Sumerian name is either “ arbitrary,” or “ unwarranted,” 
or misleading to historical students on the part*of the eee on 
transliterators of tRe texts. i 


it is interesting to hear = disingenuous excuse which ‘hess ee 
¢ 
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scholars offer in justification of this abitrary substitution of a totally 
differen: name frem that occurring in the texts. It is that the late bilingual 
Sumero-Assyrian zlosses state that the Sumerian “ Tiz-Tir” (or, as now 
seen, “ Tin-She-ne” or “ Ti-She-nir”) was the same city which the Semites 
called * Bad-ti”—a well-known fact which I had already noted in my 
article ia explainiag how this substitution came to be arbitrarily made. 

To advance such a specious plea in justification of the arbitrary substi- 
tution of differen: names from those in the texts illustrates the quaint 
mental confusior of the writers in not recognizing the necessity for 
strupuicus accuracy tn the transliteration of historical proper names in texts, 
nor the adical dstinction between transliteration and translation. Such 
transliterations a: they defend are as arbitrary, unwarranted, and un- 
scholarly as would be the arbitrary alteration by a modern Latin editor of 
the title of Cæsars “De bellos Gallico” into * De bello Franco,” and at 
the same time leeding the student to believe that the latter name existed 
in the text. If such arbitrary alterations and substitutions be practised, 
there is an end to all confidence in “ official” and other transcriptions 
repfeser.ting faithtilly the historical names actually occurring in the texts. 

They have apperently excited themselves needlessly about the reputation 
of M. Thureau-Deéngin and the late Professor King, whose high repute as 
experts in Assyrio ogy is too firmly established to be in any danger from 
anyone, and least of all from one who so fully appreciates it, and is so 
deeply indebted tæ their labours. I merely, in the obscurity of a footnote; 
mentiored the fac that even well-known experts failgd to transliterate or 
“ transczibe ” faithfully the name in question (“ Ziz- Tir” or “ Z1-She-nir”) 
as it occurred in the texts, and substituted a different name (ad-t/), for 
which tae word-sxzns possessed no such Sumerian phonetic values, and 
thus misled studeats of Comparative History in regard to the real name 
actually written n the texts. And | instanced these two experts as 
habitually suppressing the “ Z%x-Zir”’ of the text, and substituting the 
altogether differert word Babi, which is written with altogether diffesent 
word-signs ; and tor this I cited detailed proofs which cannot be gainsaid. 

Rega-ding the mext series of their objections—namely, those referring to 
my evicence for tne reading of the Sumerian word-signs for Babylon by 
their primary idewgraphic values, as “ 7%-She-nzr,” or ‘‘ The Great Tower 
of Grain of Life,” instead of the ‘* Z7in-Zi~”’ of the later Semitic glossaries 
—I must refer th2 reader to my article for the evidence and the detailed 
proofs cn which tais reading rests, and for the evidence that “ Qve-nzr,” as 
the apparent sour-e of the Hebrew “Shinar,” or “ Senaar”’ of the Septua- 
gint version of tae Old Testament, is presumably a shortened form of 
© Tin-She-nir,”’ from which the prefix Tiz or Ti (meaning “ Life’) has in 
course of time aoe at out of use. 

This “She-nir’ or “ Tir” element of the Sumerian city-name for Babylon 
is found occasiorally in documents from the Early Sumerian period of 

abaut 2350 B.C. down’ to the Medo-Persian occupation. In noting this 
fact on the third page of my article, I find that I inadvertently omitted 
there the words “element of” before “¢ity-name” in discussing the 
written forms of the signs ‘or that element; but that it was merely this 
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element of the city-name, and not the city-name itself, I was referring to is 
evident from the context. As the present enquiry into the meaning and 
usage of that element “She-nir” now establishes a presumption that that 
compound word-sign originally meant “ Great Tower of Grain,” it is now 
desirable to re-examine all the known instances in which this compound 
sign occurs in early documents, to see from the context whether it has 
always this meaning, and whether in some cases it may designate the city 
of Babylon. In this regard, the determinative affix Kī (literally “ Land,” 
but usually translated by Assyriologists “ City ”) is not invariably affixed 
to the name of Babylon and other cities, as your correspondents assume. 
Indeed, one such instance occurs in a recent transcription by ong of your 
correspondents himself.* Besides, as a facte Babylon is actually called 
“e Shi-nir” in Babylonian documents, as we shall seg later on. 

° The fact, moreover, that the late bilingual Sumero-Assyrian glossaries 
give the trisyllabic word-signs of “ Ti-She-nir ” (with the pronunciation of 
“«'Tin-Tir”’) as a title for Babylon presumes the very early use of this title 
for Babylon, apart from its use as a fashionable title in the Neo-Babylonian 
period, as these glossaries deal mainly with Early Sumerian words which 
had become more or less obsolete. 

These writers say “the excellent illustrations which accompany the 
article have no effect on the argument whatever.” On the contrary, how- 
ever, they have all the effect on*the argument which they were intended to 
have, and that is a great deal. Thus they prove unequivocally that the two 
pictographic Sumerian word-signs for the so-called “ Zi” element of this 
Sumerian name for Babylon consist of two syllabic word signs—not one— 
and that these signs read by their ideographs “ She-zir,”’ with the literal 
meaning of “The Great Tower of Grain.” Moreover, these illustrations 
also prove that the signs actually picture graphically ‘‘ A Great Tower of 
Grain.” Still further, these illustrations prove (see Figure 5) that the 
later common abbreviated title for Babylon usually transcribed or trans- 
‘literated as “ Æ” by Assyriologists is the identical word-sign of the second 
syllable in “ She-ntr,’ with the Sumerian value of Vir, the significance of 
which fact will be seen later on. And in favour of Nir and not “E” 
being the original value of this sign, I should mention that Barton, in his 
Authoritative Sumerian glossary, specially notes that this Æ sign ‘* designated 
Babylon through the accident that the Neo-Babylonian form of the sign is 
identical with the last part of the Neo-Babylonian form of 7ir”t—that is, 
s She-zir.” ° 

Nor is ita new thing for Assyriologists, in attempting to “ restore ” into 
Roman letters the unknown forms of Sumerian proper names, to prefer the 
intrinsic ideographic phonetic values of Sumerian word-signs in some c&ses 
to those of the late bilingual Assyrian glosses, where it suits their theory 
or purpose to equate the name to a better-known one. 


* * Cuneiform Texts in British Museum,” xxxv., 1g20, ed. C. Gadd, Ps 9) 
pl. 21; also L. W. King, “ Chronicles of Early Babylonian Kings,” ii? 8, an 
27) 71% a a 
t G. A. Barton, “ Babylonian Writing,” ii, p. 137. 
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So much, then, for the dogmatic assertion of the writers on “the non- 
existent ‘ Ti-She-nir’ which he has evolved,” and “that it (the two word- 
signs in question latterly read ‘ Tir’) is to be read ‘ She-nir’ is demonstrably 
false ”—an assertion for which they are careful however, to attempt no 
demonstration. Indeed, they stultify themselves completely in the adjoin- 
ing lines, where they write : “ The discovery that the sign ‘777’ is a compound 
of © She’ and ‘ Mir is no discovery ; & has long been common property, and ts, 
indeed, obvious” —though they have just denied in the previous lines that 
“ Tir” has any such value! This shows how hopelessly impossible it is 
to attempt to reason with such people. 

Similarly as regards their remark, purporting to be a reply to a statement 
which I never made, they sagely inform me that “the Hebrews were not 
-the people who first ‘misrepresented and embroidered with fiction’ the 
origin of the Tower of Babel”; because, as they. inform me, “ the miraculou$ 
circumstances which léd to the building of Esagila and Etemenanki by the 
divinine Anunnaki (spirits) are described at length in the sixth Tablet of 
the Creation Epic.” I am, of course, grateful to have this bit of common- 
place old information retailed again, though it is not at all clear how the 
myth of the miraculous building of this Babylonian temple and tower by 
spirits explains the legend of the Tower of Babel, built by human hands in 
antagonism to the divine spirits. Nor did I say that, the Hebrews were 
‘the f#7:¢ to embroider the ancient legend of that tower. But your erudite 
correspondents have omitted to add the significant fact that these mytho- 
logical Creation legend (miscalled by them “ Epic”) tablets of the Semitic 
Babylonians are found by the best recent experts to date no earlier than 
the sixth century B.c.—that is, within the period of the Hebrew exile in 
Babyicnia, and about the same time to which is usually credited the 
compilation of the Book of Genesis. : 

Respecting the Hebrew spelling of this old city-name for Babylon as 
“Shinar,” these writers assume that the Hebrew spelling is a strictly 
correct rendering of the Babylonian name. But it is a notorious fact that 
the Hebrew spelling of foreign proper names in the Old Testament is, as a 
rule, corrupt, and usually affords merely a general resemblance to “the 
proper spelling of such naraes. To appreciate this fact, one has only to 
turn to the well-known names of Assyrian and Babylonian kings called by 
the Hebrews ‘ Nebuchadnezzar,” “ Sennacherib,” ‘‘ Amraphel,” etc., and 
compare the Hebrew spelling with the real spelling, as found in the actual 
original inscriptions of these kings themselves, as transcribed by Assyri- 
ologists, wherein, for example, the Hebrew “ Amraphel” is assumed to be 
intended for the name really spelt by that king himself as “ Khammurabi?” 
Similarly the name of the great ruling race of pre-Jewish Palestine and 
Syria, which in the Old Testament is variously spelt “ Heth” and “ Hitti? 
and latinized in our English version into “ Hitt-ite,” was really spelt by the 
people whose title it was, and also by the Babylonians and Assyrians, as 
we Ghati” ə : 

In view of this commore corruptness in the Hebraw spelling of Baby- 
lonian names, it is no valid argument agginst the Sumerian “SHe-nir” 
being the original source of the Hebrew “ Shinar” merely to poigt to the 
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differences in the vowels in these two names. That the first vowel in 
the original name was an e is probable from the form of the name in the 
Septuagint version being spelt “Senaar,” as I pointed out in my article. 
And it was because the present 7 in “Shinar” does not exist in the Old 
Hebrew texts of the Old Testament, but was introduced conjecturally by 
late Massoretic rabbis, that I spelt that Hebrew name alternatively as it 
literally occurs in Old Hebrew, “ S%-a-ar ’—-which rendering, however, is 
tco strictly literal to please your correspondents. -This corruptness of the 
Hebrew spelling, which is especially lax in the medial vowels, would also 
explain howan a (“ayin”) appears zn the Hebrew “Shinar” in place of 
the z in the Sumerian “ She-nir.’ 

Lastly, regarding my remark that the form? Bad-z/-lu, or “ Place of the ™ 
¿Gate of God,” occurs in Babyloniar: and Assyrien script as a common 
Semitic spelling of the name for Babylon (instead of the “ Babili” as 
habitually rendered by these writers and others), I°am, of course, grateful 
to your erudite correspondents for informing me that “it was not normally 
spelt 4ad-z/-lu, as he supposes ; if such a spelling does occur, if ts merely a 
scribal vagary”? Unfortunately for these correspondents, however, sthis 
“ scribal vagary” not only does occur, but it is the rule in the earlier 
Semitic spelling of that city-name. And what is of special significance, it 
is “ Babilw,” and not “ Babilz, ” which is given in the glossaries as the 
Semitic equivalent of the Sumerian name in question, “Tin-Tir” (or 
“ Tin-She-nir”).* Indeed, I would point out to the senior of these writers 
that in the very latest cuneiform text published by himself in 1921,ł in 
almost the only instances in which Babylon is expressly mentioned, it is in 
the farm of this “‘scribal vagary Bad-i7-Ju "which three-syllabled word of 
the text, moreover, is arbitrarily and inaccurately habitually transliterated 
by that writer as “ Badbilr”! 

This Semitic form of spelling the name of Babylon as “ Bab-il-lu”’ 
accounts presumably, as I showed in my article, through its Sumerian 
values of “ Ka-ash-ra,” for the Hebrew alternative title of ‘ Kasidi,’ 
 Kashdim,” or “ Kasdim,” ¢ for Babylon and Babylonia, the Babylonian 
criginal of which also had not been found. In forming “ Kashdim ” out 


* Thus Prince, “ Sumerian Lexicon,” 333, 381; “ Babilx,” G. Howardy, 
“ Clavis Cuneorum,” 87 (455). 

t S. Smith, “ First Campaign of Sennacherib,” 1921, lines 16 and 30; 
pp. 58 and 63; and L. W. King gives “ Babilu” for whe aie ” of 
the text fn ae “Chronicles of Early Babylonian Kings,” ii. ron] 
though ¢he very same word-signs he eBewhere renders variously as ‘‘ "Bat me 
(pp. 8, 27, 76) and “ Ka-dingir-ra” PP. 98, 100, 185)! 

if This Hebrew word—for which '‘ Chaldea” and “ Chaldeans ” is * sub. 
stituted in our English version of the Old Testament, because “ Chaldea ä 
is substituted for it in the Greek Sep:uagint—is written in the Old Hebrew 
texts without any diacritical marks as “ K-sh-dia”’ and “ K-sh-dim.” Burt 
the latar Massoretic scribes, who introduced the. diacritical dots, manu- 
factured out of the letter SA two letters, S% and S, by placing conventional 
2 dot on one or Sther limb of this letter (see Gesenius, “ Heb. Djet.,” 
IOIO ane 1031). And in thjs particular word they placed their dot so aS a. 
*o make the letter read aoitanly Send the word “Kasdi” and “ Kasdim” 
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of the Sumerian -eadirg of “ Ka-ash-ra,” for the word-signs “ Bab-il-lu,” 
the later Hebrew :opyjsts, as I noted in my article, obviously confused the 
letter z with the extremely similar Hebrew letter d, and added the Hebrew 
plural affix zz to denote the “lands ” or “peple” of Babylon. The 
Old Testament e-idence for this usage of the Hebrew “ Kashdim” to 
include the whole of Babylonia I duly cited in my article. 

Yet your correspondents, characteristically shutting their eyes to these 
specified facts, whch identify the Hebrew “ Kashdim ” with ‘‘ Babylonia,” 
adhere to the noon of the earlier ‘Assyriologists that ‘‘ Kashdim,” pre- 
sumably because i is rendered “ Chaldea ” in the Septuagint version of the 
Old Testament, is identical with the ‘‘ Kaldii ” district of Lower Batylonia 
of the late Assyrian period. ° That “ Kaldii,” however, was merely a late 
deltaic coastal disrict tg the south of what was usually called ‘‘ Babylonia” 
proper. ‘ Chaldean,” on the other hand, waseapplied to a pre-diluvian 
native of Babylon by Berosus, the Babylonian priest of Bel, who wrcte the 
ancient traditional history of Babylonia for the information of the Seleucid 
King Antiochus I (281 B.c.) ; and he calls the first Gynasty of Babylonian 
kings “ Chaldean:.”* Greek writers, whilst restricting the term usually 
to the priests, appear occasionally to refer to Babylonians broadly as 
“ Chaldeans,” t ard mention Chaldeans in Northern Mesopotamia as far as 
Kurdistan. Anc one of the foremost Assyyiologists the other day writes : 
“ Chaldeans—that is, Babylonians.” § 

Befogged, however, with their confused notions on the subject, it is not 
surprising that these pregressive writers express their çontentment in still 
“holding to the serfectly satisfactory identification of the Heb. Kasdim 
with Assyrian Aa'du.” The full significance of this admission will be 
evident to your reders when it is remembered that this “ identification ” 
depends mainly upon the absurd assumption of the older unscientific 
philologists that 5 Xa/di” has become “ Kasdim” through dialectic 
phonetic change—a change which would be palpably in defiance of all the 
known laws of phcmetic change. Your correspondents are therefore tobe 
congratulated upor. their die-hard credulity. ° 

It is thus seen tuat ali the attested evidence which I have adduced for 
the hitherto unrecegnized Sumero-Babylonian sources of the Hebrew Old 
Testament names of “ Shinar” and “ Kasdim ” still remains wholly un- 
shaken by the dog natic assertions and misrepresentations of your professed 
“expert ” correspoidents in their letter in question. Instead of defending 
obviqus and misleading inaccuracies, and the arbitrary suppression and 
substitution of important historical names in the texts, your correspondents 
woulg be better em ployed in trying to render more fa:thfully accurate than 
heretofore their transcriptions or transliterations of the cuneiform texts for 
which they are paid to be the official transcribers. 


Confirmatory ev dence, moreover, for my identification of the Sumerian 
we.‘ Cory’s Anci:nt Kragments,” ed. Hodges, 51 f. 

t Thus presumebly Herodotus, 7, 63; Strabo, 1, 2, 45 ; Diodorus, etc. 

t Xenophon, “ Cyropedia,” 3, 1,24; 3,2. “ Anabasis,” 4,3,43 5,%,93 

7 18, T4. s e 

$ Professor S. Lungdon in J.R.A.S., July, 1922, 479. š 
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“ Shenir” with the “Shizar” and ‘ Senaar” of the Hebrews has 
transpired since writing that article, tc which the reader is referred for the 
further details. 

Dr. Pinches has kindly called ray attention to his article on the 
t Eridu” title of Babylon in the “ Procéedings of the. Society of Biblical 
Archeology” (1913, p. 154 f.), wherein it is conclusively proved that 
“i Shi-nir” was a recognized early title for Babylon. In that article is cited 
a bilingual text published by the Abbé H. de Genouillac in the Revue 
d Assyrtologie (vol. X., 1913, pp. 69 f.! proving that a title for Babylon was 
“ SHI-NTR GAL,” or “ The Great Shenir.” This title was provisionally 
read by Dr. Pinches as “ Ze2-Nir-Gal,” but, as he now observes, the word- 
sign for Jez has ma the phonetic valve of ‘ Shar” sa thus can restore the 

ename to ‘ Shz-nir.” In this variant of “ She-nir,’“or “ The Great Tower of 
Grain,” the first element is the compound name, e Shi” means “Life”; 
and thus gives the meaning of # The Tower of Life.” This appears to be 
a clever periphrasis of the full title ‘* Z#.She-niv,” or “Tower of Grain . 
Life,” as a poetic reference to grain (as bread) as “The Staff of Life,” 
already mentioned in my article. 

Iere I am content to leave to the judgment of the reader and unbiassed 
Assyriologist experts my attempt to explain the hitherto unknown origin 
and meaning of the Hebrew tifles “‘ Shinar” and “ Kashdim ” for Babylon 
and Babylonia, and the light it seems to throw upon the historical economic 
orizin and purpose of the Tower o? Babel—an attempt which is seen 
to rest so largely upon the solid foundation of fact. 

I am, yours, etc., 


L. A. WADDELL. 
August 12, 1922. 


EINSTEIN AND THE STRAIGHT LINE 
s By PROFESSOR E. H. PARKER 


ad 

It may be possible to explain the main point here involved without 
calling upon the average reader for the application of mathematical 
principles, of which most of us are o7 course ignorant. During the Boer 
War, when Sir (then merely Professor) Oliver Lodge first foreshadowed the 
possibility of communicating with Ladysmith, a few miles distant, by means 
of a sort of wireless telegraphy, num=rous developers of his original idea. 
communicated their views to the public press, and before long Marconi’s 
system was in full working, over sea as well as land, for short distances ; A 
it was soon thought wonderful tha: our naval units manceuvring in the 
Irish and North Seas could send secret messages to each other from 
distances of fifty or a hundred miles apart. No use whatever of wireless. 
was made during the Boxer War of z900; and scarcely any, if any at all, 
during the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05. Manyecorrespondents argued 
that impracticably dong poles would be required to neutralize the curvature 
of the earth if we wished to send wireless messages over long distances ; im a 


Other words, that electricity, unless guided along, as, for instance, by wire,. 
a 
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must travel in a straight line ; light, sound, etc., in most men’s minds, were 
equally supposed to travel straight to the earth, or move straight when on 
the earth. But it is easy to show in a popular way that there cannot be 
such a thing as a straight line or a “water-level.” ‘Take, for instance, a 
yard measure constructed with microscopical exactitude, so as to correspond 
with a perfect ‘“ horizon ” of mercury or water; there is no limit to fractions 
of size or to multiples of size; each millionth or billionth of the yard 
would be perfectly straight, as we all can clearly imagine. A second yard 
constiucted in the same way and placed end on end with the first would 
be perfectly straight for all our earthly purposes, and so on with even a 

= hundred & a thousand vards ; but sooner or later the line of yards must 
bend—that is, each part of it is attracted to the earth’s centre, just as tides 
are shifted by attraction ard counter-attraction. What electricity is ate 
present no one can define, but however “ far out” it may extend into space, 
some of it at least world seem to be, like water, subject to the earth’s 
attraction; hence wireless messages, such as Dame Clara Butt’s recent 
concert despatched simultaneously with one “effort” over hundreds up to 
a thousand miles or more, must follow the curved line of the earth’s 
circumference. 

Some forty years ago the writer had a long conversation with a really 
competent mathematician, who had, after menths of experiment and study, 
found it impossible to “square the circle,” an operation which, he said, 
had defied humanity for cen-uries ; that is to say, no matter how minutely 
you measure the circuméererce line, you cannot prove that it is equal to 
the sum of any square’s four straight lines. Perhaps, now that the 
Einstein straight line—whilst just as useful as it was before for Newtonian 
purposes——is “ written off” for astronomy, we ought to say “itis impossible 
to circle the square,” and not ‘‘it is impossible to square the circle’; if a 
straight line, no matter how long or how short, cannot exist, then four 
straight ‘lines at right angles cannot exist; a fortiori, a cube’s contents 
cannot be proved mathematically to correspond with a globe’s conten:s—ae., 
on the basis of an appropriate circle having been squared so far as possiBle 
with our present knowledge. 

Euclid’s definition of a straight line, whilst perfectly good for practical 
human purposes, cannot be true for astronomical purposes, for there are 
no stationary “points” between which to give the distances. So there 
cannot be such things as parallel “ straight lines that never meet.” The 
retura path of many a comet (appearing to us on the earth onby once in 
many tens, hundreds, or possibly thousands of years) may be strictly 
parallel (in our earthly conception of the word) to its “going” path for 
tens, hundreds, thousands, or even millions of miles; and yet at each 
“tend” of its course there is a turning-point, to approach which it must 
“break” the supposed parallels; hence the accepted ideas of parabola, 
hyperbola, directrix, focus, axis, and so on, must perhaps in future pe taken 

TUT LY AMO. 
Iteis not easy for the passenger travelling between “Vancouver om San 
* Francisco to Nagasaki o- Hakodadi to undefstand the difference between 
great circle and short circle navigation ; he is told that the navigation by a 
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cerain circle is the shortest and straizhtest line between say, Victoria and 
Hakodadi, skirting the Aleutian Isles; but, on consulting the charts, he is 
quite unable to reconcile an apparent excursion far away north, and then 
back south, with the “shortest straight line ” to Japan. 

Another question arises: If a straight line in the Euclidean sense be 
incompatible with cosmic movements, and if a circle which has no end 
and no beginning is the ultimate cosmico-mathematical unit, why should 
we assume that there must be some limit to space? All we know is that 
perpetual motion, attraction, and counter-attraction govern space, so far as 
regards the units of the cosmos; and age by age we have after patient 
observation acquainted ourselves gradually with the differences between 
sid2ral, solar, and lunar years, the precession of the equinoxes, and so on. 
goumerian, Egyptian, Chinese, and European observations extending over 
6,coo years or more show that there is now hardly a minute's change in 
tim2 so far as our solar system is concerned. Why should we assume that 
there must be an end to “‘ things” as there must have been a beginning ? 
The fact that we human beings can think may appear to us supremely 
important ; but we go and come with the same helplessness as the mitro- 
sccpic insect, whose corporeal arrangements are just as complete as ours, 
though its life may not last a day, and though its world may not extend 
over a fraction of an inch in space. The instincts of dogs, bees, eagles, 
vu_-ures, beavers, and ants are much finer than ours in some respects ; they 
come and go, enjoying life while it lasts, just as we do. Our capacity first 
of thinking, then of speaking, next o? writing, at last of telegraphing, tele- 
phoning, and flying leaves us (as mere animals) much as we were 6,000 or 
60,000, possibly 600,000 years ago. Dean Inge seems to support this 
view. Nothing could be more startling and at the same time nothing 
could be simpler, than the latest strange but self-evident thought that a 
straight line is impossible in nature ; the next great discovery, possibly even 
sicipler, may be that the conception of a beginning and an end is but a 
graguitous assumption based upon our narrow earthly experiences; mean- 
wale all our thinking seems to have left us, so far as contentment and 
happiness are concerned, much as we were untold centuries ago. 


P.S.—In the Journal de Genève o: July 24 M. René de Saussure has an 
intaresting article on ‘‘ Le Paradoxe d’Einstein.” 
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-NDIAN HEROINES 


s 
By STANLEY RICE 
+ 


Wuat is a heroine? In these modern days we are apt to 
call by that name the central female figure of any work, be 
it dramatic or ictional, though there may be nothing heroic 
about her. Little Nora, the poor puppet of the Doll’s 
Huse, is in this sense as much a heroine as is Flora Mac- 
donald, the egregious Becky Sharp as the majestic Romola. 
These are the types of various phases of human nature 
which in any given work have been given prominence, and 
we dignify them all equally by the name of heroine because 
we have come to regard a certain realism as essential to 
any true work of art. For this we have, perhaps, to thank 
the vogue of melodrama—at least, in part—for the heroine 
of melodrama is a compact of the virtues cast by Fate into 
the lap of misfortune, from which the equally immaculate 
hero rescues her, thus bringing to nought the wiles of the 
villain. That was not the conception of the ancients. Both 
Greece and India taught religion through the ethics of the 
stage; there s something terrible, majestic, grand—irt a 
word, heroic—about the great Greek figures. Just as Lady 
Macbeth, in spite of the ambition which drove her into the 
murder of a guest, moves our admiration because of her 
force of character, so far removed from the hesitations of 
the conscience-stricken husband, “letting I dare not wait 
upon I would, so the great figure of the Æschylean Cly- 
temhestra stards cut majestic in the very enormity of its 
wickedness, “or you can inculcate ethical doctrines as well 
by exhibiting sin as by exhibiting virtue, and so you find 
that on the female side, at any rate, the Greek heroines, 
with certain nctable exceptions, are painted in dark colours. 
It is because India has taken the opposite line, has chosen 

—toJnvest. her h=romes with all that is lovely in the éyes of 

her, writers, taat we-are apt to dub them conventional. 
« Human nature, we argue, harking back to our reafistic 
bias, could no: be so perfect as this, and therefore thé 
a 
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picture must be untrue. Woman, we think, is made up of 
vice and virtue, of weakness and strength, and the portrait 
of the perfect woman is drawn in colours which are all light 
anc no shade. : 

Such an estimate is, however, fundamentally erroneous, 
fundamentally because we should never lose sight of the 
central idea of Hinduism that God is made manifest in the 
whole and in every part. The perfect woman is the em- 
bodiment of the divine in its female manifestations, and is 
held up to future generations as the type of excellence, the 
type which every Indian woman is, to follow. Æs Mr. 
Ramaswami Sastri has said in a recent book, which, though 
extravagant in its praise of Hindu culturé, and conspicuous 
for a want of grasp of-all that WeStern culture means, has 
nevertheless set before us an enlightening view of Indian 
arts and literature: “ The eternal ideals revealed in the 
Vedas were affirmed and realized by the epic heroes, apd 
proclaimed in the epics themselves.” It is because the 
women of the great epics and the great dramas embody 
these ideals that they have struck such deep roots into the 
soul of Indian life, while the ephemeral heroines of modern 
Hindu literature pass like shadows across the stage, and, 
-ik shadows, leave no trace. 

With this shinthg example before her, not merely enshrined 
in the perennial pages of the Mahabarata and the Ramayana, 
of Sakuntala and the Toy-Cart, but interwoven into her 
daily life, it may easily be granted that the estimate of the 
Hindu woman as a mere household drudge is very far from 
oeing the truth. It has sometimes been flung in the teeth 
of the Hindu that his marriage system is too one-sided ; 
the,man has his freedom, the masculine character is allowed 
to predominate too obtrusively, while the woman is sub- 
ordinated in everything. She is bound to the man, not of 
her choice, but of her parents; she is tied by a chain, 
zo.den or iron she is not of an age to discover. She 
cannot be a helpmate for her husband, because she has 
never begn allowed to develop her mind. Yet*evena severe 
critic of modern Hindu culture exclaims, ‘‘ All the pride we 
stil may feel for our culture is due to the saintly virtues, of 
ouz women.” When the question is one of race and culture, 
it is the women that count, and not the men. We canrot 
fairly judge the Hindu ideal of womanhood by what we can 
see on the surface. It is true that the woman of India has 
not the freedom of her sister in the West, either in tre = 
choige of her mate, or in her goings’ out and comings ein. 
Yet, after all, has the European system been without its 
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failures? Have toy and girl the wit to make the momen- 
tous choice of their lives? It is certainly unfair to speak 
of Western marriage as ‘‘mere post-puberty choice of 
attractive and attracted eyes,” but we must admit that there 
are as many unhappy marriages in Europe as in Asia. We 
must look beyond the exzernal relations of both to the 
spiritual influences which man and woman exercise one 
upon another. We must, in a word, look beyond the material 
to the ideal. 

What, then, was the ideal which was embodied in the 
great heroines of the Indian epics? Not, perhaps, that 
which we would naturally ascribe to the European woman, 
yet well suited to fhe Indian temperament and the Indian 
system. For, to the Indian heroine,-the first of all maxims 
is unwavering devotion to the husband. To her the Miltonic 
line is the golden motto : 

‘ “« He for God onl”, she for God in him.” 


It was an ideal hard to follow. The woman’s weakness 

almost overcame her resolution. When Rama is exiled, 

and Sita of her own free wil elects to accompany him, the 
e 


hard reality is forced upon her. l 
Sita, in her silks arrayed, 
Threw glances trembling and afraid 
On the bark cost she had to wear,” 
Like a shy doe <hat eyes the snare.’ 

Yet love and that intuiticn which saw the divine: in 
her husband prevailed, and she shares his exile. But the 
woman had to pay. The man, half god, half hero, could 
fight with giants and ov2rcome them; the woman is 
ravished from his sight to an exile in a far land in the 
power of a cruel enemy. Nor is Sita the sole examplé of 
this intuition ; it is, in fact, the central idea of the greatest 
typical heroines in the epics. Like Britomart, they bear 
always the unbroken spear of wifely devotion and the un- 
tarnished shield of wifely chastity. 

There was no compulsion in this devotion. Sita might 
haye remainetl at home during the exile of her husband ; 
Damayanti had good cause to cast off the faithless Nala; 
Dyaupadi was not called uz0n to put her life and, as it 
chanced, her liberty in jeopardy for the sake of her Pandu 
husbands. And what shall we say of Sakuntala, whose love 
and devotion rose superior to the apparently heartless 
rejection of her by her royal lover? What, above all, of 


= Savitri, che Alcegtis of Indian literature, who, though the 


supreme sacrifice cf life was not required Sf her, wag yet 
willing to enter the very gatas of death rather than be left 
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on earth without her husband? The Hindus reverence 
Savitri, perhaps, above all other women, save only Sita, 
anc not without reason. It is invidious to make comparison 
with the Greek quean, of whom her own maid said : 


“What must she 
Who seeketh to surpass this woman be?” 


Le: us not say that one has surpassed the other; let them 
shine as twin and equal stars in the firmament of woman- 
hocd: Alcestis, the queen, who visibly laid down her life 
for her husband, though not without that shrinking from 
death that is the heritage of mortal man ;* and Savitri the 
Indian princess, wilful in marriage, yet prepared joyfully to 
olw Yama to his dread domain, from which she knew 
well there could be ne return. Which isthe greater, which 
the more shining example—she who laid down her life ~ 
though it cost her an effort, or she who was willing to lay 
it down with all the exaltation of a sati? We will not 
decide ; rather, like Timotheus and Cecilia before Alexander, 
“Jet both divide the crown.” But at least we may acknow- 
lecge with regret that Europe, which has long reverenced 
the sacrament of love in the one, has all too little recognized 
the triumph of love in the other. 

Though we have often been reminded that woman is 
inconstant, variable, and fickle, it is remarkable that the 
excs of all nations in which the woman is depicted in any 
detail attribute to her a constancy of purpose which they 
deny to the man. In those martial stories which take as 
their theme the prowess of heroes there is, indeed, little 
place for the woman. Helen of Troy is not really a 
heroine in any sense of the word ; those who seek to exalt 
hewto that rank, in order, it may be, to compare her with 
otaer women of the truly heroic kind, do injustice both 
to the “Iliad” and to the Greek conception of woman- 
heod. She is simply the focus upon which the war 
is centred, “the face that launched a thousand ships.” 
And in like manner the pale figure of Aude flits across the 
last pages of the “Chanson de Roland,” only to vanish 
zgain in the darkness of death. But the Indian heroines 
stand out of the picture no less clearly than do Penelopesin 
the “Odyssey” and Kriemhild in the “ Nibelungenlied.” 
Aad if there is one quality which, being common to all 
three traditions, strikes the reader by its very insistence, 
it is that of steadfastness of purpose. Jt is not always _ 

= ‘* Suddenly she fled 


8 
° Batk to her own chamber and bridal bed. 
z , Then came the teafs, ard she spoke all her thought.” 
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expressed in the same way. The goal may be reigious | 
devotion to the gods, which in Greece especially was very | 
sensitive about burial rites; or it may be the execu-ion of 
righteous judgment upon the wrongdbder, even when the 
culprit is a mother; or, again, it may be the desire for 
vengeance which burnt in the breast of an oth2rwise 
virtuous and lovable woman for thirteen years, and which 
was only satisfied when the hated object was at last’ reached 
through a sea of the blood of kinsmen and of friends. The 
Indian heroine, though moulded on a softer pattern, yields 
in this*quality of steadfastness neither to Antigone aor to 
Electra nor to Kriemhild. Her purpose never wavers, 
even though her husband may lose faith in her, and maye 
have deserved, aecording to our European standa-ds at 
any rate, that she should desert him altogether. It was, in 
fact, a cowardly act in Yudishtira to stake his wife (and the 
wife, too, of his brothers) upon the cast of the dice, and it 
came near to dishonouring Draupadi. But she doés not 


= falter. She holds her husband blameless, and the boon 


she asks of the blind king is the liberty of the Pandavas, 
and especially of him who had done her this wrong. And 
when at the last the weary task is over, and this worlc is to 
be exchanged for a. world of peace and rest, the gentle 
Draupadi, who has all along shared the hardships of exile 
and the triumphs of restoration, still steadfast in her purpose 
of devotion, is the first to fall by the way. The tas< was 
too great for her woman’s strength. 

And what shall we say of Damayanti, the peerless maid, 
who entered the bridal hall like the moon upon a starry 
night ? When Nala left her in the forest, she spent three 
years in ceaseless travel, searching, searching for Nelagall 
the time. His own wanderings were aimless by com- 
parison. He had thought her safe at home in her fazher’s 
house, and if he took service as a charioteer that was only 
the better to hide his identity. 

And there is another quality which distinguishes these 
Indian queens, Ruskin has said of Shakespeare that he 
has no heroes, but only heroines, who are the guardian 
angels of erring.men, and redeem them from the con- 
sequences of their follies. True or not this may be of 
Shakespeare ; again and again we find it in the heroires of 
India. It is, one might say, the Shakti of womarhood 
guarding the weakness of man ; it is the recognitiqn of the 
eternal fact that upon the woman—wife or mother—depends 
the sanctity and loveliness of the home, that upoa her 
devolves the task of smoothing thé rough places of life and 
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lif-ing her husband or son from the rocky path of this earth, 
with its pitfalls and snares, into a region of spiritual peace. 
That, we should like to think, is the motif in the story of 
Nala, who is at last brought back to joy and to prosperity 
by Damayanti’s ruse of seeking a new husband. That, 
too, is perhaps the underlying principle in the salvation of 
the Pandavas by Draupadi. And when at last the wronged 
Sita, misunderstood, mistrusted even by the godlike Rama, 
is vindicated by heaven, we cannot but feel that, for all his 
heroic deeds of war, for all his resource in ovegcoming 
difficulty, for all the final victory overhis gigantic opponent, 
„Salvation has come to Rama in the higher things of the 
soul through the constancy, the purity, and the devotion of 
his wife. The scene is described by Professor Cowell : 


“But Sita’s heart was too full; this second ordeal 
was beyond even her power to submit to, and the poet 
rose above the ordinary level of Hindu women when 
he ventured to paint her conscious purity as rebelling. 
-Beholding all the spectators, and clothed in red gar- 
ments, Sita, claspiny her hands and bending low her 
face, spoke thus in a voice choked with tears: ‘ As I, 
even in mind, have never thought of any other person 
than Ramd, so may Madhavi, the goddess of earth, 
grant me a hiding-place.’ As Sita made the oath, lo! 

a marvel appeared. Suddenly cleaving the earth, a 
divine throne of marvellous beauty rose up, borne by 
resplendent dragons on their heads, and, seated on it, 
the goddess of earth, raising Sita with her arm, said to 

. her, ‘Welcome to thee!’ and placed her by her side. 

e And as the queen, seated on the throne, slowly 
descended to Hades, a continuous shower of flowers 
fell down from heaven on her head.” : 


Truly we may say with Mr. Oman that “all the female 
characters,” not only in “this epic,” the Ramayana, but 
in the other epic also and in most of the drasnas, are more 
human than those of the opposite sex; and in their genfiine 
womanhood they reveal a higher conception than we are 
treated to in the case of the men, always excepting the 8ne 
truly heroic male character of both epics, whose life as 
warrior and man, as preceptor and ruler, in prosperity and 
in adversity, was uniformly blameless—Bhisma, to whom 
his vefy enemies did reverence as he ¢ay upon his self- , 
chosen death-bed of arrows. . M 

Are they then conventional, these spiritual incarnations 


Of all that the Hindu poets have found excellent in woman ? 
# 
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‘Surely not. They are not the lay figures of melodrama 
with their artificial poses, their artificial situations, and their 
artificial, or perhaps superficial, sentimentality, but the true 
presentment of the ideal woman. If they are conventional, 
so also is the daughter of Icarius; so also is the Homeric 
Arete, of whom it was written that “ Alcinous honoured 
her as no other woman in tne world is honoured cf all that 
nowadays keep house under the hand of their lords,” and 
“who ever had all worship from her own children and from 
all theefolk.” The only conventional trait which Indian 
heroines share with alf others is physical beauty. One and 
all, Kriemhild and Penelope, Sita and Savitri, Aude ande 
Iseult, are blessed.with these physicabcharms, which in the 
first instance seem to have been the chief attraction to the 
heroes who won them. But the conception of a heroine 
who has not the charm of kezuty was reserved for another 
age; nor can we blame Irdia that she has only followed 
the established custom in this respect. 

Nor ought we to forget the customs of the country in 
estimating the characters of these heroines. It has often 
been remarked that such episodes as the cutting of wood in 
the ferest by Satyavan and Savitri show how primitive was 
the society of these ancient legends. But there is ample 
evidence that if women were not so jealously guarded as 
now, modesty forbade them ordinarily to appear in public. 
It was one of Draupadi’s bitterest wrongs that she was 
dragged half-naked into the presence of the assembled 
lords, when even the sun had scarcely dared to look upon 
her before. It was recognized as part of Sita’s hard fate 
(and part of her glory in sharing it with Rama) that she was 
forced to walk openly through the streets. And Damayanti, 
once the moon in splendour, arrived at her city of refuge 
like the moon in eclipse, escorted up the long street by a 
mob of jeering boys. If they laboured in the household, 
these princesses, at least they lived sheltered lives, and the 
conflict between modesty and devotion must have been 
great. 

Not every heroine is free from feminine weakness, nor is 
every woman a heroine. We have already seen how Sita 
shrank from the dress of bark as she shrank from the gaze 
of men. And Damayanti, who had previously remonstrated 
with Nala for his plan of leaving her on the ynselfish 
ground that a mah needs the help and comfort of his wife, 
is efirst struck, when’ the calamity has happened, by the 
sense of her own helplessness. Iteis the woman’s weaknegs 
that draws from Draupadi the cry that brings Krishna to 
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her aid in her extremity. One might multiply examples 
were it necessary; perhaps tke most striking of all is the 
waywardness of Sita just before the famous: abduction, 
wien her quite undeserved taunts of Lakshmana have over- 
come her fidelity to Rama, and by driving him away from 
his post have opened the way to the catastrophe. Nor are 
the women all upon the’ high plane of idealized virtue. 
« Tte ancients recognized that women, too, have their 
facings, and that it is not every woman who can live up to 
the ideal. Were they, then, held up as warnings? We 
might perhaps say that of the queen*in ‘ Sarangdhar,” the 
ecoanterpart of Phzdra, of whom Racineewrote, “J'ai même 
pris soin de la rendre un pet meins odieuse qu'elle n’est 
dans les tragédies des anciens.”. There is something heroic 
in the furious passion of the queen, though it led to a 
shameful charge. Racine has felt this when he makes her 
frenzy a visitation of the gods. Swinburne has felt it wHen 
he carries the story no further than the opening, and he 
plys upon our pity for the “born daughter to Pasiphe.” 
Bat for Kaikeyi, the intriguer, the dupe of a slave girl, who 
wil stoop to any injustice to Rama and incidentally to 
Siza, we can feel nothing but contempt. She is woven into 
the plot; she is, in fact, the cause of all the exile, the 
wenderings, the disaster at the hands of Ravana, but she 
makes no figure on the canvas, and we would fain regard 
her as the plaything of the gods, who were working out the 
destiny of Kama. 

* He for God only, she for God in him ”—that is the key 
to the conception of the Sanskrit masters. And if we miss 
th variety of the Greek stage, if we look in vain for the 
righteous indignation of a Medea expressing itself in terrible 
acion, if we do not find the stern purpose of an Electra 
pursuing justice even to the shedding of a mother’s blood, 
we have in the Indian gallery of portraits, be they of 
queens or courtesans or hermit’s foster-daughters, a stead- 
fast conception of all that is Kighest and noblest in tender 
and gentle womanhood, an example for all women who fove 
thair ancient literature—and who does not ?—to follow in 
their lives of every day. : 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


INDIA 


INDIAN ADMINISTRATION TO THE DAWN OF RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT, 
1765-1920: By B. K. Thakore, B.A., E.S. Rupees 4 net. 


(Reviewed by SIR VERNEY LOVETT) 


The-aythor of this useful book rightly observes that, wizh the introduc- 
tion of responsitle Government, the creation of a school of constitutional 
history has becone a necessity in India. He has tried to trace the course 
of British administration in India from the days when the British in India 
were merely factors arid clerks, through the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuri2s, on to che days of the Mutiny and the end of the East India 
Company. Ther he takes up the history of Crown Government. from 
1861 cowards, He tells of the Legislative Councils, the administration 
of justice, the setlements of land revenue. He deals vith the extent, 
frequercy, duration of famines, the methods of famine prevention, with 
railways and irrigation. He devotes a chapter to financial decentralization 
and local self-gavernment, another chapter to modern education and 
political movemcnts, and a final chapter to the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms. He considers the constitution passed by the Act of December, 
1919, to be “ truly liberal, necessarily leading on to full self- -goyernment of 
the Pa-liamentar7 type, if we on our part will only work the Act in the 
Spirit in which it has been passed.” Za? is the question. Will Indian 
Parliamentarians work the Act in this spirit, or will they work it in quite a 
differert spirit ? ‘Time will tell. 

The book, gerzrally speaking, reflects die ordinary views of Western- 
educated Indians. It is written with care and research. We cannot but 
regret chat it should be disfigured by such assertions gs the following 
(p. 388): “In those days ”—the days when the Indian Netional Congress 
was launched——“ everyone who passed the Collector’s bunzalow stopped a 
minute doffed hs shoes, made a salaam to the spirit of the place, and 
only then resumed his shoes and proceeded on his way. In those days a 
mem-sahib had sill merely to order her khansama to tale a man along 
with him to the magistrate—the man might be a servant, or a pedlar, or a 
beggar, or a passer-by—and the magistrate would instantl, have adminis- 
trated to the poor fellow a few cuts of the whip to maintain the Raj and 
its Pres-ige.” 

We happen ourselves to have -ived in India “in those days ”—in the 
year 1885. Presimably our author was then of tender years, or possibly 
had no: been bom. We can assure him that the information which has 
led hir to make he above statements is grossly and wholly untrùe. 
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Creative Uniry. By Rabindraneth Tagore. Pp. 203. (London: 
Macmillan and Co.) 7s. 6d. 


$ 
(Reviewed by HARIHAR Das) 


These are a series of collected essiys on various subjects revealing the 
same fundamental truths which suggest creative unity. Some of these 
essays were read by the poet in London at the Indian Students’ Hostel, 
Shakespeare Hut, and at other places These essays were originally written 
in English, and therefore they constitute a special feature of interest. 

Dr. Tagore’s work is of great importance, because he does not and will 
nct recognize any impassable gulf between East and West. Hg admires 
Western sciences while he deplores Western materialism. We think there 
212 many in the West who deplore materialism and reverence: the spirit 
of man as muchas he. His writings make for reconciliation and mutual 
ur derstanding in the basis of,the deep things of the spirit. Kipling writes 
as if the differences between East end West were fundamental; Tagore, 
waile not ignoring the differences, believes in the possibility of unity. For 
hrn, as for all true mystics, the thirgs which unite are more fundamental 
ard stronger than the things which separate. 

Dr. Tagore’s prose, though full of Eastern imagery, loses nothing of its 
directness and force thereby. When he says, “Calcutta, with her up- 
ti ted nose and stony stare, had not completely disowned her foster-mother, 
riral Bengal, and had not surrendered body and soul to her wealthy 
paramour, the spirit, of the ledger, bound in dead leather,” it is as good as 
another nail in the coffin of materiaism. The fields of north-east France 
ae “death-struggles stiffened into ugly ridges.” In imagery the kernel 
o the book is expressed at the end of the essay on “East and West”: 
‘The East has neglected the nest-building of truth. She has not been 
actentive to learn its secret, Trying to cross the trackless infinite, the 
Fast has relied solely upon her wings. She has spurned the earth till, 
Enffeted by storms, her wings are hurt and she is tired, sorely needing 
rey. But has she then to be told shat the messenger of the sky and the 
tuilder of the nest shall never meet?” There is no poverty of thought; 
‘Cne can well spend some hours =n pondering over the theme of this 
celightful book, which leads us yet =loser to reality. 


Happy Inpia. By Arnold Lupton. (George Allen and Unwin, Ruskin 
House, 40, Museum Street, W.C. 1.) 6s. net. 


(Reviewed by J. B. PENNINGTON, I.c.S., retd.) i 


Mr. Lupton explains that India might be happy “if guided by men of 
:cience,” because, he says, “ under such a régime there would be abun- 
Jance even for the poorest classes; granaries filled in good seasons would 
>rovide ood for both men and catte during seasons of drought. The poor 
‘abourer would have money for simbole pleasures, and all others might jtin 
-n a prosperity that would make India a happy country ”; and I suppese it 
might be admitted that if our’men of science could have carte bianche in 
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the matter of funds they might provide unlimited wealth in India, or even 
in this country. But as far as I can see, he’ has not given us anything 
like a careful estimate of the cost of their schemes, or indicated the source 
from which sufficient funds could be provided for such improvements. It 
has been calculated that even the primary education of the young would 
cost far more than the gross revenue of India (to say nothing of the 
difficulty of providing at least three million qualified teachers), and even if 
a Home Rule Army cost only half what the British Army costs, a saving 
of twenty millions a year is a mere drop in the ocean; so that, unless the 
League of Nations is far mcre successful than most people seem to expect, 
it is mor than doubtful if gny such Home Rule Army could secure the 
peace of the country, and, without peace, any such progress as Mr. Lupton 
anticipates is clearly unattainable. Otherwise his suggestions are admir* 
able, and everyone wha knows anything of Intia will agree that a great 
deal more might be done even by the present Government of India in 
developing the resources of the country. Mr. Harry Ford says, “We 
could have every great source of power harnessed and working for the 
common good were it not that the expense of obtaining capital stands in 
the way ”; but expense need not stand in the way of the Indian Govern- 
ment when raising funds for clearly reproductive work. Whether any 
Home Rule Government would venture to souble the revenue of India for 
the sake of elementary education remains to be seen. 

We might add that Mr. Lupton does not go very deeply into the causes 
of Indian poverty, and does not even allude to the enquiry into that 
subject which has been conducted by Captain Petavel for some years under 
the auspices of the Calcutta University. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Lupton’s book should have been published a 
few months beforethe remarkable testimony of the Calcutta Commercial 
Advertiser on August 4, to the value cf Captain Petavel’s work in India. 
There is a considerable similarity in their ideas, but Captain Petavel’s 
scheme of work seems more immediately feasible, as might be expected 
after the years of work he has devoted to it in India itself, and it is a great 
pity they never met. It is still more unfortunate that Mr. Lupton should 
have relied so much on that broken reed, Mr. Digby, who somewhere 
estimated the value of the crops in fertile Bengal at 15 Rs. an acre, not 
enough, as a critic observed, to pay the cost of cultivation. 


THE*TEMPLE OF FREEDOM. By Sarojini Devi. (Madras: Ganesh and Co.) 
(Reviewed by STANLEY RICE) 


Whatever Mrs. Sarojini Naidu writes ‘for we gather that she has either 
assymed or been awarded the title of Devi) is worth reading if only for her 
wonderful mastery of impassioned Erglish—a mastery which many Eng- 
lishmen might envy. The matter of the speech which is reprinted i in this 
pamphlet is unexceptfonable, for no one can seriously object to the ideal 

of “Indian freedom.” It 1s, however, open to doubt %hether it is wise to 
address such language to the impressiona>laand inflammable youth. The 
‘‘torch-bearers on the path to freedom” hare unfortunately beef known 
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to use their torches for more questionable purposes than to light the foot- 
steps of pilgrims; the “pilgrims on the road to liberay ” have been known 
to turn aside into by-paths leading to destruction. The call to the 
students is to fill up the ranxs as the soldiers fall; it is the voice of 
Krishna that summons them. How will the youth of India interpret such 
a messager Will they in truth be content to win the victory by “ slaying 
ther sins”? Experience of Indian volunteers hardly bears out the ideal 
tha: they are “reborn pure and flawless in the flame of sacrifice.” One 
cannot but admire the system of propaganda which prints and circulates 
every speech of the slightest importance made by an Indian leader, and 
one can only wish that more energy were shgwn on the other side. But 
dc :he propagandists really see where their work ig leading? Mr. Gandhi 
*can answer out of the mouth of Chandi Chaura. 


To Inpia: Tae Messace cr THE Himanavas. By Paul Richard. 
(Madras: Ganesh and Co.) 

In his own peculiar semi-poetical style, Mr. Paul Richard is an ardent 
chempion of Indian political aspirations to complete emancipation from 
British leading-strings. Although the fetters of her slavery are to be 
broken when the hands that forged them are too weak to “retain them,” 
although the sun of enlightenment, of power, of liberty and righteousness 
—for so the rather vague pkrase may be interpreted—is setting upon 
Europe and is about to rise upon Asia, India is admonished to set her own 
hoase in order, to shake herself free from outworn traditions, to abolish 
caste, to abandon the ruts in which she has moved for centuries. Especi- 
aly she must learn to emancipate her women, though in this respect 
Mr. Richard seems to have little conception of the power of women in the 
lar.d, and to judge their position entirely from what he sees around him. 
‘The Himalayas may serve as a poetic figure, though way they should have 
their particular message to deliver is not very apparent. The pamphlet 
is e of the usual counsels of perfection; it is one more of those vague 
apseals to the motto of the French Revolution to which we are growing 
accustomed, since we have heard them so often in sober prose, in im- 
passioned oratory, in poetical or. rhapsodical outbursts. There is, of 
course, no constructive policy; it is the licence of the poet to ignore the 
dull prose of ways and means. Se Se 


FAR EAST 


THe PROBLEM or THE Pacific. By General Golovin. (Gylden¥al.) 
ros, 6d. net. 
(Reviewed by T, BOWEN ParTINGTON) 

In this book, which is a most valuable contribution to the books pub- 
lished on the Pacific question, General Golovin ha? made a dispassionate 
examjnation qf the Hresent-day position and aspirations of Japan, and ith 
the conclusions he arrives at, evhich indicate that in Japan is the solution 
of all aSpects of a Pacific problem, all who know anything of Eastern con- 
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ditions will be in agreement. But when he writes that “the complex 
international problem which has now ariser in the Pacific is due primarily 
to the extess of the population of Japan,” then he will find there are many 
who do not go with him. For in this he is playing into the hands of the 
very people whose aggressiveness and militarism he has been at pains to 
warn against. Japan to-day is followirg in the footsteps of Germany ; she 
is bidding for a place in the sun, and must g-ve some reason for her aggres- 
siveness. She says it is a question of population. As a matter of fact, 
General Golovin must know that the Japanese people at home are hardly 
conscious of such a problem. This evidence was given by the late Mr. 
Hara, tlte Japanese Premier, who, some little time before his murder, when 
questioned in the Japanese Parliament as to whether the question of popu- 
lation in Japan was redlly acute, replied in the negative, and stated: “It 
is not serious at the prgsent.’’ "Independent observers all tend to support 
this view, and hence ‘the observations from the author are somewhat 
surprising, 

Admitting the necessity for emigration on the part of the Japanese, 
General Golovin goes on to discuss with excellent detail the suitable 
countries for this. One would remind him that the present party in power 
in Japan does not want a country of virgin wilderness (even Australia), but 
rather one already cultivated and civilized, such as China. 

He hits the nail on the head when he describes Japan as a “ hothouse 
plant.” The rise of Japan as a world power is a hothouse growth, and it 
has been fostered in an artificial atmosphere and in afalse position. 

There are two very interesting chapters oa Japan's policy in Korea and 
China, a policy which he rightly describes as one of bribery and corruption. 
The policy in both of these countries, as set forth by the author, stamps 
Japan as the menace to the peace of the Fer East . . . or, even worse, as 
“ a double-faced Janus.” 

To the preparedness of Japan for war in the Pacific and her superiority 
over either the United States or even Great Britain, owing to the latéer’s 
great distance from Japan, the book constituces the finest testimony Sver 
published, and without panic or exaggerat on it states in plain language 
what the West ought to have realized long ago—that Japan has been pre- 
preparing, and now stands prepared, and is ready to fight for that equality 
with the Powers of the West which she asserts is hers. Americans in 
particular will do well to read the chapters cevoted to this and think well 
oves them, for they will find contained therein matter which fs incontest- 
able ard which shows and proves conclusively that the Japanese programme 
is gne Dermeated in every detail with all modern tactical ideas and one of 
which Japan can be “ just proud.” 

#or years it has been Japan’s desire to obtain domination over China. 
She has gone beyond that now, and her statesmen, like Count Okuma, 
have been clamouring for world domination. ‘‘ In another quarter of a 
century,” the Count Pas declared, “ Japan vill be in a position to struggle 
foreworld domination with the Powers of ihe West” General Golovin 
shows that she is now in that position byeirtue of her undisputable and 
important advantages in all parts cf the Far East. 
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` There is but one thing, in dealing with the strength of Japan in the 
Eas , on which one can differ with the aithor, and that is on the matter of the 
Chimese. He writes of Japan overrunring China, and treats of it as if it 
will be the easiest thing if the world. He obviously knows little of China 
as sie is to-day, and of the deep and intense hatred there is of Japan and 
all -hings Japanese.. Whatever country was at war with Japan would 
have: as its ally China, and China to-day is not so weak as some people 
would have us think, and Japan would experience a resistance from China 
which in many ways would astonish her, and if this resistance were suffi- 
ciently upheld by the West, Japan would find herself cut off from the great 
minsral and other supplies of China on which she is depending, afd which 
are necessary to her if she would wage a successful war in the Pacific. 
» There are too many books written on the Far* East and Far Eastern 
proklems nowadays ; but ia “The Problém of tae Pacific” we have a 
most valuable contribution which is worthy of the attention of all students 
of Far Eastern politics, 


Russia In THE Far East. By Leo Pasyolsky. (New York: Zhe Mac- 
millan Company.) 8s. net. : 
(Reviewed by T. BOWEN PARTINGTON) 

“ Russia in the Far East "eis the work of a Russian publicist now 
resident in America, and is quite a valuable contribution to the literature 
dea.ing with imperialistic Russia in Asia. It deals with the Russia that 
was. with the Russia*that is, and the E.ussia that is to be. In dealing with 
the Russia that was, he gives quite an mteresting account of the infiltration 
of Russia into Asia in the early centuries. 

Fy far the most valuable part of the book—in fact, the only part which 
can be said to be of value—is that wh ch deals with the Russia that is and 
its relations with Asia, and this he treats of under the title of “ The Third 
International in Asia”; and.this is of special interest to Great Britain by 
virtie of her great interest in Asia, and the fact that the Third Inter- 
nat onal seems to be concentrating its activities against that country, and 
have expressed their policy in the words: “We are ready to support any 
revolutionary struggle against Great B-itain.” 

It is interesting to note from the book the attitude of Japan and her 
Government to the Bolshevik movement in Asia—an attitude of resistance 
anc of non-toleration. a 

One cannot agree with the writer when he writes of the Chinese that 
“tre vast bulk of her (China’s) popuation is agitated by various kinds of 
resentment, swept by different kinds cf discontent,” thereby making China 
a country as far as the tactics and methods of communism are concerned 
“iceal,” . 

= The vast bulk of her population ” consist of the coolies and merchant. 
In Pekisg and Canton, politicians and parasites may be thinking of 
plaze, self, and powgr, and be prepared to use communistic methods and 
taccics as a mé@ans to this end; but the merchant i is thinking of his marRets, 
tae quigksilver movements of” the tae. and its master, the gold dollar, and 
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the coolie is thinkiag of his rice. They (“ the vast bulk of her population ”) 
have neither time nor taste for the politics of the Chinese militarists—the 
Bolsheviks of China-*-a corrupt lot, who are seeking to retard the progress 
of the country to suit their own ends. Political gomings and goings leave 
the Chinese masses unmoved. The merchant and the coolie have the 
foreigners on their backs, and the greedy Tuchurs—the militarists—on 
their necks. They pay, swear, ard smile, and go on hoping for better 
times, and working. : 

Bolshevism has not found in China a fertile field for cultivation, nor 
have the Chinese become ardent partisans of the Third International. 
China is g nation in the making. Her old mashinery broke down. It was 
utterly out of date. It could not stand the pressure ‘of contact with modern 
nations. New machinery has had to be put in, and that will take time 
and enterprise ani energy. Spe does not possess time. Large bodies” 
move slowly, and Ching is a whale of a nation in the making. Her very 
bulk is a temptation to the blubber-hunters end the bone-chasers of the 
Third International. 

Im dealing with the Russia that is to be the writer is theorizing pure and 
simple; and the facts of Russia ar she is to-day in no way give us hopes 
that Russia’s future course of action in Asia will in any way serve to have 


' the stabilizing influence he anticipaces she will have. Russia’s influence in 


the East has been lost; Japan will see tot that it is never regained, and 
the nations of the West are hardly ever likely to entrust the stabilizing of 
the unstable Far East to such an uastable country as Russia is to-day. Of 
course, the book was written by a Russian; we appréciate his confidence 
in his country, but that confidence is scarcely justified in the light of 
present conditions. 


Li, DUKE oF Cu'ren, A Chinese novel, translated into English, with 
the full Chinese text in Peking colloquial, by J. A. Jackson, Master 
at the Hanbury School, Shanghai. z 


(Reviewed by Prosessor E. H. PARKER) i 


Mr. Jackson has in various commercial capacities travelled over and 
seen as much of North China and Manchuria as any foreigner in the Far 
East. During the war he “perscnally conducted” several shiploads of 
coolies from Wei-hai-wei to France, and also escorted them back safely 
home. In these strenuous post-bellum times it is to be feared that not 
many will have the time or inclination—apart from the capacity—to read 
a Chinese novelette ; but in case there be such, the copy presented to the 
Asfatic Review is at the disposal 3f any competent applicant. 
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ORIENTALIA 


Tae MUFADDALĪYAT. An Anthology of Ancient Arąbian Odes, comoiled . 


by Al- Mufaddal, son of Muhammad, according to the recension and 
with the commentary of Abii Muaammad al-Qāsim ibn Muhammad 
al-Anbari. Edited for the first zime by Charles James Lyall, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 1918, 1921. 

THe DiwAn or GHAILAN IBN ‘UCBAH, KNOWN AS DHU’R-RUMMAH. 
Edited by C. H. H. Macartney. (.Vaiversity Press, Cambridge.) 191g. 


(Reviewed by Sır THÒMAS ARNOLD, C.LE.) 


English scholarship holds a foremost place in the elucidation*of early 
Arabic poetry .The first complete translation into any European language of 
¿he “ Mu‘allaqat,” those seven pre-Islamic odes whfch the Arab philologists 
considered to be the most perfect exanaples of the poetic art, was published 
by 3ir William Jones in 1783; at the same time he printed the first 
edition of the text for European readers, strangel7 enough choosing the 
Eoman character for this purpose. Many scholars have worked upon these 
famous poems since that date, and another English Arabist, Sir Charles 
J. Lyall, who, like Sir William Jones, had occupted an important official 
pos:tion in Calcutta, published one of the finest editions of the text, 
together with the commentary of Tibrizi, in 1894. Of the larger 
anthologies of early Arabic poetry, Freytag published his classical edition 
of the “ Hamasa ” in 1828, and a taanslation about twenty years later. 
No scholar was intrepid enough to undertake the third great anthology of 
this difficult poetry, the “ Mufaddaliyat,” until Thorbecke, in 1885, pub- 
lished a selection from these poems, but he died shortly afterwards, and 
the task was taken up by Sir Charles Lyall, who had succeeded in getting 
together more ample materials for a cr tical edition. 

To the superb edition of the text, tcgether with commentary and trans- 
lation that have now been printed by tne Clarendon Press, he devoted the 


last twenty years of his life; it will remain an abiding monument of the 


-erud@ition of a great scholar, and is the culmination of the work of a life- 
time, largely spent in the study of early Arabic poetry. Sir Charles Lyall 
brought to his task a rich knowledge of Arabic lexicography, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the pertinent period of Arabic literature, to which 
for several decades he had exclusively devoted his attention. He has left 
nothing for a future editor, as there is little likelihood of further material 
becoming awailable for additions to the ample biographical and lexico- 
graphical commentary he has compiled; but generations of scholars will 
use his work for investigations into the lifeand mental outlook of the Arabs. 
It is not philologists only who will finc in this work a storehouse of know- 
ledge, for Sir Charles Lyall’s translation has made the contents of this ¢ol- 
lect on accessible to that larger circle o? students who are now endeavouring 
to understand the Arab mind. There is hardly any other race on the earth 
that for nearly thirteen centuries has changed so littl€in its psychology ; the 
Arab of the deşert if still remarkably like his ancestors, as they are revegled 
to ts in the poetry of the pre-Islamic period and of the beginning of the 
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Muhammadan era. During the recent war the Arak has once again come 
into world history, and is likely to offer dificult problems for European 
statesmen and other§$ to solve. In the trans_ations which Sir Charles 
Lyall has provided in this and his other published writings there is a mass 
of authentic material, the interest of which is by no means merely anti- 
quarian, but throws a clear light in-o the recesses of minds whose interests 
and modes of thought are far removed from most of their contemporaries 
in the modern world. 

To Sir Charles Lyail’s scholarsiip Mr. Macartrey has expressed his 
indebtedness in the preparation of ais edition of the “ Diwan” of Dhu’r- 
Rummahk This great poet of the desert has hitherzo found no editor in 
Europe ; and Mr. Macartney has paced all students of the Arabic language 
under an obligation by making them accessible in such a stately and finely 
printed aform. As Mr. Macartney has not attempted a translation into 
English, his edition appeals only tc advanced students of Arabic, to whom 
the poems of Dhu’r-Rummah are of importance for Arabic lexicography, 
as well as for their vivid descriptiors of desert life. 

These two publications are notevorthy as having been planned before 
the outbreak of the war, and as having been brought to completion in spite 
of all the many difficulties that consequently beset the editors. As the 
Arabic text of the “ Mufaddaliyat ” was printed in Beyrout, the work of Sir 
Charles Lyall was interrupted by tre entry ðf Turkey into the war, and he 
lost one whole batch of proofs in a vessel sunk by a German torpedo. 
But in neither instance could the publication of such monumental works, 
appealing, from the very nature of heir contents, only to a restricted circle 
of readers, have been possible tut for the generous patronage of the 
Universities of Oxford and Camb-idge, which showed themselves in each 
instance willing to undertake thz immense cost that the printing of 
Oriental type implies. Such works, of alimited circulation, can, as a rule, 
only be printed by learned corpozations having at their disposal special 
funds for the issue of publications, and a University Press, undertaking to 
publish books the sale of which must necessarily be very slow, and posgbly 
wholly unremunerative, deserves the gratitude of every scholar whose 
studies are thereby facilitated. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


TaLes OF OLm Sinp. By G. A. Kincaid, -c.v.o., 1.C.S, (Oxford 
"University Press.) 12s: 6d. aet. 


- (Renienzd by G. H. 


Folk-tales are the embodiment of a country’s personality, and there is 
nothing in the world as difficult as to transmit a personality without the 
warm living medium of its owner. Mr. Kincaid, hcwever, has managed to 
do this. His “Tales of Old Sind” reproduce perfectly the Indian 
atmosphere of the Indian temperament, in spite of the unsympathetic 
medium of a Western lang’iage. ere is no case of “immolation pn the 


altar of local colour,” that last resort of the incompetent translator. 
a 
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Readers are not bored by the insertion of large fragments of the original, 
after the manner of many who write stores dealing with Indian life. 
Incian idiom here is not expressed Ly the strained and over-romantic 
Englith which has come fo be considered the trade mark of a genuine 
Easte-n story. Obviously Mr. Kincaid Enows the native tongue perfectly ; 
the eles in his hands have kept their dignity and gained no additional 
flowemness. He translates Eastern idicm by Western idiom, making the 
whole intelligible to the Western mind. The West loves to think the East 
*subtle and complex, but Mr. Kincaid has shown that the East is funda- 
menteélly as simple and straightforward as the West. ` 
The fatalism shown in all these stories is a sign of simplicity an@ of an 
unquestioning mind. A child would en:oy reading this book, though only 
aetrahned mind would appreciate the woncerh technique shown in the 
translation. . n 
Mr Kincaid has done a great service to those who study the universal 
kinsh p of all languages by means of their folk-lore. Students of the 
Gaelie fairy-tales will find the illusions in the story of Momul and Rano 
particalarly interesting, while those who prefer our own Teutonic folk-lore 
wil! tid many symbolic resemblances in. these folk-tales of Sind. 
Altogether the book is decidedly interesting and attractive, both to young 
and cld. Miss Shuttleworth’s illustrations, though perhaps too graceful 
for correct representation of che East, cre not the least pleasing part of 
the beok. 


CO-CEERATION AND THE PROBEN OF UNEMPLOYMENT. (Calcutta: 
‘ Capital”) 6 annas. 


(Reviewed by ARNOLD LUPTON) 


It 5 a sign of the times that the Calevtta University has established the 
“poverty problem study.” Certainly poverty ought to be abolished—at 
least, so far as it is not the fault of the individual who suffers from it. 

I ap delighted with references to children, as set out in the third para- 
graph of p. 16: “right food, pure air, and work and amusement, etc.” 
Also vith the statement on p. 17: “long hours in the classrooms repre- 
sents just about what ought not to be done.” 

OF course, co-operation is what ev2rybody who thinks at all about 
civilized life thinks is essential to our well-being, and I am delighted that 
the writer wopld set children and adults on to growing vegetables, etc. 
It is simply appalling to think that this country is now maintaining in 
idleness a million people, when they might be growing food, and so bring 
down the prices of the necessaries of life, whilst at the same time tHe 
obligetion to work for their pay would cause a large number of the un- 
emplcyed to accept employment from the ordinary employers in the 
ordinary way. 

Of course there are a great many statements in the book which I think 
have 2ever been provgd, and cannot be proved, As, for instance, that 
labour dan now produce, with the aid of machinery, five times as much as 
it pwccluced in former days. It Is quite true that the steam navvy will do 
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the work of a great many men, but wken one considers the number of men 


. employed to make g steam navvy, to maintain it in good condition, and 


supply it with fael, a careful calculation will show that, whilst the use of 
the steam navvy is in many cases economical, in many other cases it is 
not. A simple illustration of this is given in regard to the supply of coal 
to steam vesse-s when calling at a port. It is found that at many seaports 
the cheapest way of loading the ship with coal is for men and women to 
run up a-plank carrying taskets of coal, which they tip into the ship, just 


as might have been done 500 years ago. In the same way, the steam ° 


plough is not always profitable. 


At tHe bottom of p. 37 and top of p. 38 he refers to the “utilization of e 


the labour of children,” and, again, cn p. 38, he refers to the beneficent 
results “ of orgenizing “scaool-children in a co-operative productive organi- 
zation.” It is evident that this cannot be done until the laws forbidding 
child labour ancl enforcing compulsory attendance at schools are repealed. 

On p. 41 he speaks of the “hopeless expression on the face of the 
common crowd” I hav2 not observed that hopeless expression; quite 
the other way. For the last forty years I have studied the common crowd 
in England, anc it seems to me happy and happy-go-lucky. 

I heartily approve of tke sentence on p. 51: “allow all to work as many 
hours a day as they want.” We must abolish the very silly and very 
wicked legal restrictions cn the hours of work. 

There is, however, an extraordinary paragraph on p. 54, which seems to 
indicate a lack of comprehension that the first essential of progress is 
liberty. The piragraph is: “The most hopeful thing, therefore, of our 
time is that by following the school years by a period of industrial con- 
scription,” etc. It would seem thai the writer would continue compulsory 
school years, and then have industrial conscripticn. That, I venture to 
say, is not the way to secure co-operation. Co-operation, to be effective, 
must be free and willing, and all Government interference with the work 
and education cf the people must be abolished. Then let men of hrains 
and energy preach and teach to free people how to improve their condition. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW BOOKS 


Omar KHAYYAM AND Hts AGE. By Otto Rothfeld, s:a. (Oxon), Los, 
F.R.GS. (7araporevala.) 


1. B. Tarapocevala, Soas and Co. will shortly publish the above book. e 


It is emphatically one that opens out new ground. Its purpose is not 
nferely an appreciation of Omar Khayyam—the real Omar taken as a whole, 
not as seen part ally through the glasses of Fitzgerald—but further places 
thè poet in his proper reletion to the historic aud spiritual development of 
Islam. The book falls iato two parts—an account of the history of the 
Central Asian Empire and of the influence of Persian thouglt, with its 
Greek°’and Indian currents of philosophy, on Muhammadan culture ; and, 
seCondly, an analysis of the spirit of Omar's poetry as exemplifymg the 
results of those -nfluences Until now any‘student desirous of agquaintjng 
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himeelf with the development of Islam under Persian guidance would have 


had żo conduct laborious research throcgh a dozen separate monographs on - 


different aspects of the subject. Mr. Rothfeld has embodied the results 
of such research in one eminently readable volume. Mr. Rothfeld’s com- 
peteice to deal with the subject is vouched for by his eminence as a 
Persan scholar, which led to his selection by the Government of India. to 
edit the text of the ‘‘ Waqaya of Naamat Khan-I-Ali,” one of the most 
difficult books in the Persian language. The success of his former writings 
is a zuarantee of his literary power. ‘ Omar Khayyam and his Age” will 
prove to be a book as attractive by its style and construction to the general 
reader as 1t will be valuable to the stud2nt by its scholarship. e 
+ 


THE FERNS oF Bombay. By E. Blatter, S.J, pu%p., F.u.s., Professor of 
Botany, St. Xavier's College, Bomba}; and J. F. d’Almeida, B.A., 
B.SC. (Hons.), Professor of Botany, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
Two coloured and 15 black and white plates and 43 text figures. 
Crown 8vo. Bound in full cloth. (Zavaporevala.) Rs. 7.8. 


D. B. Taraporevala, Sons and Co., Bombay, will publish the above book 
shorly. The book is the first of its kind on ferns of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. The authors have spent muca labour in collecting the various 
speces. The book gives a defailed and comprehensive description, not 
only of those found in their wild state, but also of those to be found in all 
ferneries. The numerous illustrations are a great help to the study of these 
delicate plants, and æ collector can get at the different species practically at 
a glence by their aid. — 

Al technical terms are explained in simple language in the introductory 
charter, thus making the fullest knowledge accessible without the necessity 
of any previous acquaintance with the subject. This makes the book 
useful, therefore, to the amateur, as mtch as it is of value to the advanced 
student. 

A-new and special feature of the bock is the key preceding the detailed 
desatiption of each species, which sets out very clearly, yet concisely, the 
distinguishing characteristics of each species. 


Footprints IN SPAIN. By Lieut.-Cohonel H. A. Newell, F.R.G.S., author 
of ‘‘ Topee and Turban,” etc. With numerous illustrations. (London: 
Methuen.) Price ros. 6d. 


S»ecial interest attaches to a book on Spain from the pen of an author 
who has hitherto written exclusively upon India. Familiarity with the East 
and Muhammadan architectural ideals is of distinct value in treating*of 
a land so long subject to Mussalman rule as Spain. The culture of the 
Crescent, as distinct from that of the Cross, has left its impress upon more 
thar mere bricks and stone. The Span of to-day is the product of both 
thes= warring influences, with occasional throwbacks to a remoter ancestry. 
In iis description qf the Alhambra, tae world-famous palace of the last 
Moerigh kings of Granada, the author draws an analogy between it And 
the >alaoes of the Mogul emperors of India. He makes similar interesting 
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observations when commenting upon the Mezquita at Cordova. His 
book is bright and varied. In it modern anecdotes mingle with ancient 
legends, while his ‘word pictures, notably that. of Poblet, the superb 
Cistercian monastery and mausoleum of the kings of Aragon, are singularly 
romantic and vivid. On the whole, Colonel Newell views Spain from a 
different angle to the ordinary writer. It might almost be said that he 
regards it through Eastern rather than Western eyes. 


A NEW PERIODICAL 


“Tur SLavonic Review.” A survey of the Slavonic peoples, their 
history, etc. Editors * Sir Bernard Pares, Professor R. W. Seton- 


Watson, and Dr. Harold Williams (School of Slavonic Studies, King’s 


College.) ° . 


(Noticed by Francis P. MARCHANT) 


We are glad to hail this new venture, the aim cf which is tọ promote 
mutual understanding of Russia and kindred nations, and to serve as an 
organ of those who have Slavonic sympathies and interests, and desire to 
promote good relations between the English-speaking and Slavonic worlds. 
To this end it enlists the services of British and American Slav scholars and 
representative Slavs. The members of the*Advisory Committee and Staff 


Committee at King’s College include most of the leading University 


teachers in the country, with Sir B. Pares as Administrative Director. 
Following notes of guidance for students and a tfansliteration scheme, 
drawn up by the conference of University teachers—to which, however, 
Dr. Seton-Watson demurs—the opening article on “ The Slavs after the 
War” is from the pen of Professor T. G. Masaryk, denouncer of dubious 
Austrian pre-war procedure, lecturer at London. University during the war, 
then organizer of Czech legions in Russia, and ultimately President of the 
new Republic of Czecho-Slovakia, where he bears the popular title Lestowed 
on the Emperor Charles IV. and the historian Palacky, Zee Vlasti (Fther 
of the Country). He shows that to nane had the war brought greater 
political changes than to the Slav nations, and that it is quite impossible to 
call it, as some do, a war of Teutons and Slavs.. Beginning with Czecho- 
Slovakia, he reviews these changes, passing to Russia and Bolshevism. 
“The Bolshevist is the Russian monk, excited and confused by Feuer- 
bach’s materialism and atheism.” In conclusion, President Masaryk draws 
attention to the ideal of a league of nations dreamed of by his countryman, 
King George of Podebrad. Professor P. Struve, the eminent economist, 
whfse contribution is headed by prophetic quotations from De MERNE 
and Lermontov, reviews the crisis in Russia and her special “ mission” 
from the point of view of historical sociology. The greatest living exponent 
of the Slavs, Professor V. E. Jagit—of whom the present writer has happy 
recollections—contribystes a review of Slavonic studies from tlee days of 
the Czéch philologist, Dobrovsky. Beyond refereng: to the Archiv fir 
Slavische Philologie—quorum pars magna Juti—the author modestly’ omits 


his life-work, and we-note that the records of Professor Louis Leger, of 
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Pars, and his predecessors, Mickiewicz and Chodzko, are not touched. 
Sir 3. Pares discusses British interest ia Russia and he prospects of the 
Slavonic school, the inception of whick is due to the lamented Principal 
R, A. Burrows. i 

To our regret, we can only mention in passing Mr. M. Beza’s comparison 
of Percys “Reliques” and Sir W. Scott’s minstrelsy with Roumanian 
ball:ds, Mr. S. Bulgakov’s dialogues on the Russian Revolution, Mrs. F. S. 
Copeland’s translation of Count I. Vojnovic’s “Dying Republic,” Dub- 
rovrik (Ragusa), and the obituaries of A. Blok and N. S. Gumilev 
(Russian poets), Hviezdoslav (Slovak poet and patriot), I. Vazov (Bulgarian 


novelist), and J. D. Bourchier, a great friend gf the Balkans. There are e 


exteasive economic notes and reviews, and a Czecho-Slovak bibliography. 
e 


THE BOOK OF THE DAY 


IND A IN THE BaLance. By Khwaja Eamal-ud-din, B.A., LL.B. (Woking: 
The Islamic Review.) Price 6s. nat. 
(Reviewed by JOHN PCLLEN, C.LE., LL.D.) ' æ 
Tais book is most opportune. Tke writer is a loyal British subject, 
with an innate sense of the justice, honesty, and fair play of the British 
people. 


Tae writer insists that the Founder of Christianity is given the same - 


reverence by Muslims as the Prophet himself, and admits that the British 
rule has not sought i in any way to force itself on the religion or the customs 
of tie country. But he says that the spirit of India is changed, and now 
Indh is wondering! It is wondering whether Britain is not now really 
almiag at the suppression of the Crescent. It seems to us that India may 
rest assured England has no such desire or intention ; and where Islam is 
right England and the British people intend to stand by it to the death. 
The-e can be no doubt that Turkey, politically, made a great mistake in 
turning upon her ancient friend England, and siding with Prussia in 
stab sing the Allies in the back; and who can deny that for this dastardly 
act she deserved to be punished? But it is idle to maintain that in 
punishing Turkey a blow was, or is, aimed at Islam ; such an assertion is 
simply not true. 

Bit, as Sir Hamilton Grant insists, there must be no hectoring, no 
bullying, no wanton discourtesy. These are not only cowardly and dis~ 
gracful, butethey render goodwill impcssible. There showld be a resclute 
and an immediate mending of manners all round on both sides. At the 
same: time there must be no concession to incendiarism, or to designing 
and evil-minded agitators, and no blatant pandering to political schemefs, 
In a word, there must be no frightfu_ness, but, on the contrary, genial 
kind_Liness in thought and word and deed. 

About the Caliphate—-the matter is one altogether for Muslims them- 
selves, and there should be no Christan interferenee of any kind what- 
ever. The Caliphate should be immune. A word from the Muslim 
Calivh’ to his Indian co-religionists world produce a wonderful result, and 
thts -esult the British Government should lay itself out to obtain, 
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EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


Tue Bureau of Education in -ndia has issued a Report for 
the year 1920-21 of extraordinary interest in view of the 
working of the Reform Scheme, and serves the purpose 
of an introduction tc the Review to be published next year 
covering the quinquennium 1CI7-22. 

The Report gives a rapid survey of the whole ground, 
describing the effect of the “ Non-Co-operation Movement * 
upon the number of s:udents in colleges and anglo-vernacular 
schools. Some provinces nazurally lost more than others, 
and in the case of Calcutta and the province the number 
of students had fall2n considzrably just when the figures 
were being collected. The “National Schools and Colleges ” 
lately come into existence do not give any returns to Govern- 
ment. There were ozher institutiohs independent of Govert- 
ment before these came into existence, and the aim of the 
“ National” institutions is more political than educational. 
The “ Non-Co-operation Movement” appealed to students 
-` of various types of mind, and it is curious that “there are 
no signs of reaction: against Western subjects, languages, 
and ideas.” One good result of the National Movement 
is that Indians are beginning to think out for themselves 
the sort of education best su ted for Indian requireménts, 
‘and there has been “no reduczion of any educational grants 
by the reformed Councils.” The Report touches on 
Women’s Education—in the secondary schools, Bombay, 
the number of students has risen to 10,000, and almost the 
same number has been reached in primary schogls; in the 
Medical College, Bombay, there are sixty-three ladies—on 
Muhammadan Eduzation in Madras, on the Depressed 

lasses Education, Training cf Teachers, the Scout Move; 
ment, Physical Training and Hygiene,, Adult Education, 
and Defectives’ (Blind and Deaf Mute) Education, the 
latter being exhaustively studied by a Bombay Cemmittee. 
In Bombay, again, shere is tae Sir Jamaetjee Jeejeebhoy 
school of art, and visual instruction by means of lantern 
and einematograph ras received special agtention there. ° 
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Professor Baltreley, of the Indian Educational Service, 
has compiled an account of the history of adult education 
in England and Wales, for Indian readers. This pam- 
phlet also contains information concerning the Workers’ 
Educational Association, and the influence of the uni- 
" versities on adult education in Scotland, Wales, British 
Dominions, U.S.A., and on the Continent of Europe. 
Adult education in England and Wales dates from 1800, 
enc. the second period from 1850. Mr. Albert Mans- 
bridge, founder of the W.E.A. wis alsqits Secretary from 
Igc3 to 1915, and is now Chairman of the World Associa, 
tior, for Adult Education. The last chapter is on the | 
possibility of University Extra-mural Adult Teaching sn 
India. The W.E.A. rises far above merely political 
propaganda, in that it enables adults to base their politica] 
opinions on well-thought-out problems, and this applies 
alsa to questions relating to labour, trades-unions, and 
oth=r social problems. It is most important to adapt the 
W.E.A. to present conditions in India, and to infuse the 
students of the universities ard colleges with the desire 
to elevate the depressed classes and the adults of other 
castes who have not had the opportunity of attending 
primary schools in their youth. It is also very important 
thas the finances of the Indian W.E.A. should be entirely 
contributed by the people themselves. Whether a system 
of scholarships could be voted in the future by the Legis- 
lative Councils is another matter. These might be useful 
in enabling promising W.E.A. students to enter a university 
or college, or even to proceed to Europe for the purposes 
of esearch work. The scope cf such a movement in India 
is Enormous, and its usefulness unlimited, and it would 
supoly just the incentive needed, on the part of the futute 
teachers, to perfect their own knowledge, thereby avoiding 
cramming, and to ensure thorovgh accuracy in their dealing 
with historical facts and dates. 


EXHIBITION SECTION 


EXHIBITION OF INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS#* 
By M. L. CHANDRA, B.A., CURATOR 


Wairua the otject of bringing more prominently to netice, in 
quarters likely to be interested, and of directly furthering 
the sale of the products, of the higher Indian arts and crafts to 
the trade, Sir William Meyer, the High Commissioner for 
India, with the concurrence of the Government of India, 
decided to set apart for this object certain rooms on the 
- gxound and the first floors of 44, Grosvenor Gardens, which 
forms part of his office in London. _ 

The furniture, flooring, and panelling cf the rooms on the 
ground floor-—ze., the reading-soom and the reference 
library—are of characteristic Indian woods. Brief references 
have already been made by several of che London news- 
papers as to the decorative effect of these beautiful Indian 
timbers. | 

On the floor above are displayed specimens of Indian art 
ware and vil age crafts. These occupy two rooms which, 
divided by fclding doors, are convertible into a single hall 
ot not inccnsiderable dimensions, and which, though 
primarily intended to house selected permanent exhibits, 
will provide space, when required, for special shows of 
particular classes of Indian products which it may be decided 
from time to time to hold. Here sgain the parquet 
flooring is eatirely carried out in Indian silver gtey wood. 
The scheme of mural decorations in these rooms, which will 


be completed, it is hoped, before the end of this year, will be. 


composed of Indian printed satin in panels, the front salon 
being decorazed in the United Provinces, and the other in 
the Punjab style, these being provinces which have 
specialized in this type of work. The exhtbits themselves, 


* At 44, Grosvenor Gardens, London. : 
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drawn from the various provinces of India which desire to 
participate in the exhibitior, are on view in show cases 
specially made of the same Indian wood as the parquet floor 
on which they stand. In view of the restricted space 
available, however, only picked specimens are being 
shown, bulky exhibits particalarly having been unavoidably 
excluded. 

For the present only three provinces are participating in 
the exhibition—viz., Burma, the United Provinces, and the 
Punjab. The Victoria Institute of Madras has decided to 
exhibit specimens of the industries of that Presidency, but 
these have not yet arrived. y 

The Burma exhibits include textiles such as cotton rugs 
and various coloured Shan bags with gold or silver thyead, 
hand-painted waterproof umbrellas, gold and Pagan lacquer 
ware, ivory ware, bronze statuettes, bell-metal or brass and 
gilt lacquered gongs, as used in Buddhist temples, carved 
and lacquered woodwork expressed in tables and trays, and 
beautiful silver ware. Burma’s toy industry is represented 
by a few coloured wooden-jcinted animals and birds, 

The bulk of the exhibits from the United Provinces has 
yet to come. There are a few Saharanpur four-fold carved 
screens and brass inlaid picture frames, specimens > of 
Nagina ebony electric light standards, Moradabad and 
Bidar brass wares. There is, however, a good stock of 
silks and satins, including Benares Kashi silk, gold and 
silver brocades, Shahjehanpur silk and moiré silk, Benares 
silk, gold and silver embrcidered scarves or fascinators, 
Lucknow printed satin bedsteads, n plain and 
printe@ satins, etc. ° è 

The Punjab exhibits are more numerous and form an 
interesting collection. Punjab is rich in industrial earts. 
Of woodwork, wood-inlay in ivory, bone, brass, and copper, 
painted and chased lacquer work, there are very interesting 
exhibits in the shape of boxes, trays, cakestands, picture 
frames, candle and electric standards, powder and potpourri 
bowls, cigar and cigarette Foxes. The noted Damascene* 
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or “ koftgari ” work is to be seen in domestic articles, such 
as paper-knives, cigar and cigarette boxes, ashtrays, buckles 
and bracelets, photo frames, matchbox covers and salvers. 
From Multan have come a few specimens of her art of 
enamelling, mainly on silver ware. Of textile fabrics, so 
far only a few specimens have arrived, comprising cotton 
printed bedspreads. Block printing such as here shown, 
however, is also carried out on satin. Of woollen fabrics 
there are some beautiful pastmzna shawls from Ludhiana, ° 
both plain and richly, embroicered. The specimen carpets 

on show at the Exhibition Rooms come from Amritsar, 
world-famed for exquisiteness of work and design. 

Apart from India, to which the lac industry itself is 
confined, there are two great centres of lacquering—viz., 
Japan and Burma. Lac turnery may, therefore, be viewed 
as a special feature of Burmese and Indian art. The chief 
material used in Burmese lacquer work is the oleoresin. 
This is either employed in its liquid state as a varnish or 
thickened by ashes or sawdust to a plastic condition and 
then used for moulding or as a cement for mosaics. It is 
coloured with lampblack, gold or silver leaf, vermilion, 
indigo, etc., and applied with brush or hand. This com- 
position is also utilized to render paper or cloth waterproof, 
as, for example, in the manufacture of the very characteristic 
and artistic Burmese umbrellas. The best examples af 
Burmese lacquer ware are the gold lacquered boxes and 
baskets of Prome and Mandalay. The industry, which was , 
once important local-y only, kas in recent years expanded 
considerably. 

In the Punjab a considerable trade is done, prificipally 
in Lahore, Shahpur, Ferosepore, and Hoshiarpur, in the 
manwfacture of wooden objects coated with coloured lac 
with most artistic effects. Etched lac work with floral 
or geometric designs is also carried out in such remote 
North-Western Frontier places as Bannu and Dera Ismail 
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we are informed by Maung Ba Htin, Circle Officer, 
I-rawady Division, Department of Industries, Bassein, to 
ai enterprising yqung Burmese of Bassein, who sixty years 
azo founded the now flourishing industry, which at one 
tme was confined to one village. Bamboo-sticks rubbed 
with a solution of red dye and sap from the wild fig-trees, 
with floral designs traced on them with a jet from a spirit- 
lemp, make the handles. These are then fitted on to the 
bamboo framework, which is covered with dyed eotton or 
slk cloth. The dyeing is done by hand, and various 
coloured designs are then painted on with very pleasing 
effect. There is one very attractive umbrella in the 
exhibition-room which visitors.should not neglect to see. 
It has a span of eight feet, and the cover is gorgeously 
fainted. 

India is very largely dependent on foreign countries for 
i:s supply of ivory, Africa being the source of her main 
supply. African ivory is clcser in grain, and not so liable 
© turn yellow or to warp and split as the Indian ivory. 
All the finer and more expensive ivory carvings are done 
cn the best African ivory, which is invariably a bluish-white 
erticle, the Indian exhibiting a dull chalky appearance. 
In India there are four localities noted for ivory carving— 
viz., Delhi, Murshidabad in Bengal, Mysore and Travan- 
eore in the south. Within the last forty years the industry 
has been largely developed at Hoshiarpur, where the art of 
wory inlaying is applied, not only to the decoration of small 
erticles, but to furniture generally. The modern work has 
zbsorbed all the old styles, such as Patiala, Mughal, and 
Sikh, and become mainly Hindu, though We have no proof 
absolute of the patronage of Hindu rulers in this direction. 
There is, however, no special caste identified with the 
craft. It is remarkable though that the chief artistic 
workers at the present day are Hindus. 

There would not appear to be an extensive trade done in 
vory carving*in Burma. Burmese ivory carving seems to 


lave been derived from India. Moulmein is the centre 
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of the industr”, and the articles chiefly produced are such 
things as dagg2rs and dah-handles, pader-cutters, chessmen, 
chairs, images of Buddha, medallioas,. cigarette-holders, 
statuettes depicting Burmese life. | 

With the disappearance of the fashion of wearing armour, 
damascening, cn the decline of the Sikh power, diverted 
itself from ornamenting swords and other martial weapons, 
to the embellishing of domestic a-ticles. The words 
< damaseening ” and “encrustation” indicate degrees of 
the same art, rather than distinct arts. They both denote 
the surface ornamentation of one meta. through the applica- 
tion of one or more metals—e.g., the inlay of gold and 
silver wires upon steel or iron. The ktter is called “ koft- 
gari, or damascening proper. In true damascening the 
design is traced on the steel surfaces, and the wire is 
hammered in «until it. is ‘made literally to unite with the 
steel. Encrusted wares may be saic to’ form two main 
classes, according. as the applied metal is raised above or 
left below the surface.. The art of damascening no doubt 
came from Persia, as the word ‘“‘koftgari” indicates, and 
is practised in several places in the Puajab, notably Sialkot, 
Gujrat, and Lahore. The wares are turned out in very 
large quantities from these centres, anc find a ready market 
all over the wcrld. There are several beautiful examples 
depicting this art in the Exhibition Rooms at 44, Grosvenor 
Gardens, 

Of brass-ware, of which there are at present only a few 
specimens on exhibition, though more are expected shortly, 
much can be written. But it would ke beyond the scope 
of this short <rticle to deal with the purely industrial 
aspects of the brass-smith’s craft. The Indian craftsmen 
showa large capacity in the utilization of both brass and 
coppey and their alloys. The exhibits on view here are 
representative of the craft of Moracabad and Benares. 
The tourist in the East is familiar with the sight of sttpen- 


dous i images of Buddha. (Burma), cast in bra$s by a small’ 


band of workers, using appliances whichs Megen by European 
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standards, would seem absolutely inadequate. In mgpy 
perts of India again, as in Beaares, images of Krishna and 
Ganesh, and various other idols, are moulded and sold jfor 
a few pice. which, in Europe and America, could not be 
i beught or produced for as many shillings. Between these 
extremes,’in magnitude and intricacy, lies the range of 
demestic and’ sacred utensils for the production of which 
erery village possesses its own craftsmen, The ordinary 
demestic utensils, which are mvariably of either cOpper or 


„ brass, instead of china, etc., as in Europe, are not orna- 


mented, because by Hindu ordinance they require to be 
scoured with mud after beirg used, but their shapes are 
extremely graceful, and often their finish and style are 
different in different localities. 

It will not be out of place to add a few words in respect 
oi the beautiful Amritsar-made carpets on show here, 
reference to which has already been made. Like a great 
many more of the arts of India, the art of carpet-making 
ceme from Persia. The centres of carpet-making in 
Northern India are Amritsar, Lahore, Multan, and Hoshi- 
arpur. Pashmina wool—that is, wool from the Himalayan 
geats—is used for the fines: descriptions of pile carpets, 
ard the work is all done by hand. There are certain 
claracteristic designs met with here and there in the 
Indian-made carpet which Lave greatly tended to bring 
aktout the peculiarities that ellow of Indian carpets being 
eeadily recognized from those of other countries. The man 
in the street has an idea that all carpets which come from 
Icdia are the product of Indian gaols, and, as such, 
exercises a debasing influence on the artistic industry" os 
jecto this is not so. Gaol labour has stimulated the 
inclustry. ° 

The specimens of silver enamelling on show all come 
from Multan. The work is cf rich barbaric nature, decora- 
tive ir design and colour. Multan has for many years 
enjoyed the reputation of producingssmall silver enamels in 
rarios shades of opaque blue, yellow, or scarlet. Similar 
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work is also carried on in Lahore and Delhi. Jaipur is 
pre-eminently the, central and best school of enamelling, 
but of late yea-s the most. skilful artificers have migrated to 
Delhi. The erticles on exhibit are buttons for waistcoats, 
buckles and belts, umbrella-handles for ladies, etc. 

The Punjab has also’sent one or two sp&imens of 
woodwork, anc wood inlay as turned out in Hoshiarpur. 
The Punjabi is noted for his artistic taste, which is almost 
an inhefitance with many carpenters. It is believed that 
Indian wood-work manifests a much greater diversity and 
many more po:nts of interest than any other arts and crafts 
of that country. The principal homes of wood-carving in 
the Punjab are Lahore (School of Arts and Crafts), 
Hoshiarpur, Chiniot, Amritsar, Jullundur, Gujrat, and 
Ludhiana. It is impossible to convey a conception of even 
the leading cheracteristics of the styles of wood-carving and 
wood-inlay in this as well as in ôther provinces. The 
specimens displayed here are a four-fold screen, tea and 
coffee trays, et2., inlaid with brass, copper, and ivory. 

In conclusicn, the writer hopes that his endeavour at a 
description of the Exhibition, which, both as regards 
furnishing of the rooms and the articles displayed, has been 
necessarily brief, will stimulate the interest of the reader in 
Indian arts ard crafts. Visitors (trade and casual) and 
inquirers will ke personally attended to. : 
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THE CHANCE OF PEACE IN THE NEAR EAST 
I By LELAND BUXTON 


THE primary object of the Near and Middle East Associa- 
tion, whose recent Memorandum to the Prime Minister on 
the Turkish Question hás been widely noticed in the Press 
is to promote British interests. The greatest of British 
imterests is a just and lasting peace, but such a peace has 
hitherto been impossible owing to therrefusal of the British 
Government to recognize the claims of the Turkish people 
to self-determination and security. Moreover, the task 
cf pacification by the Allies has been made doubly hard by 
tie fact that the Prime Minister, in consequence of the 
violent partizanship of his speeches on the Greco-Turkish 
War, has lost the confidence and respect, not only of the 
Turks, but of most of the pecples of the Middle East. Yet 
even now it may not be toc late ‘to mitigate, at least, the 
Cisastrous effects of his Eastern policy during the last four 
years. f 

The Memorandum referred to above suggests certain con- 
Citions on which, it is believed, a permanent peace might still 
te established. With regarc to the protection of minorities, 
i: proposes the institution of local gendarmerie, to which 
would be attached foreign officers appointed by the League 
cf Nations. It is, of course, essential that any such scheme, 
fpplied to Turkey, should apply equally to Greek territory, 
such as Southern Macedonia, where a Muslim population 
still exists. It would certeinly not be accepted by the 
Turks on any other condition, nor, from the point of view 
cf the minorities themselves, is it any less desirable in 
Greece than in Turkey. In fact, the majority of Mace- 
conian “Christians would to-day welcome even a resteration 
cf Turkish rule as a means of escape from the persecution 
cf their new masters. Even if itis admitted that the Turks 
have, in certain cases, deliberately resorted to a policy of 
extermination, it is an historical fact zhat the Greeksehave 
got rid of ¢kezy minorities with far greater rapidity. Those 
who share the Prime Minister’s views about the Greeks 
may be recommended to study the Report of the Carnegie 
(“emmisston on the Balkan Wars, end Professor Asrnold, , 


e Loynbee’s recent book, “ The Western Question in Turkey 
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and Greece.” At the same time, it cannot be denied that 
the unfortunate Chyistians of Asia Minor, who are indirectly 
the victims of Allied intrigues and Greek megalomania, 
require protect on after the events of the last few years, and 
it will be the clear duty of the Allies, ir any settlement 
they may make with the Turks, to see that such protecion 
is provided. 

On territoriel questions the British Government has at 
last been obliged to withdraw from the position it has 
hitherto taken up if the Near East is ever again to enjoy 
fhe blessings o: a lasting peace. With regard to Smyrna, 
indeed, it agreed last spring to the restoration of Turkish 
sovereignty ; bat till September 23 it insisted on that geo- 
graphical ` monstrosity, a Greek Adrianople. The Greek 
claim to Thrace cannot be supported on ethnical grounds, as 
the Greeks themselves tacitly admitted when they rejected 
the proposal foz a Commission cf Enquiry, which was put 
forward by the Allies and accepted by Bekir Sami Bey on 
behalf of Turkey. Still less can it be supported on economic 
grounds, Eastern Thrace being economically dependent on 
Constantinople and Western Thrace on Bulgaria. The 
recent Greek threat against Constantinople has made the 
Turks more determined than ever that Greege shall not be 
in a position to make a similar threat in the future. 
Finally, the Tu-ks, and indeed the Moslem world generally, 
nave a sentimental and religious interest in the Turkish 
city of Adrianople. For these reasons, among others, 
there can be no lasting peace in the Balkans while Thrace 
is in Greek occupation. 

The Near añd Middle East Association, therefore, supe 
ports the new Allied pledge that Eastern Tarace, including 
Adrianople, shall be restored to Turkey. It also proposes 
that Western Thrace should be constituted an autonomous 
State under the auspices of the League of Nations. This 
province, which, during the French occupation after the 
Armistice, enjoyed a brief period of happiness and tganquil- 
lity, is*inhabited mainly by Turks and Bulgarians, but both 
Turkey and Bulzaria have wisely refrained from claiming it, 
and demand only that it should not be Greek. Asa buffer 
State between Greece and Turkey, it would be a valuable 
guardéntee of peace, and would further enable the Allies to 
fulfil their formal promise to Bulgaria o? a commercial 
cutlet on the Ægean. Everyone acquainted with Balkan 
conditions knows that, so long as the whole coast is in 

» dzreelé occupaticn, the promised outlet is ar. impossibilit? ; 
but the Bulgarjens themselves admit that they could*use e 
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Dedeagatch freely if the port and its hinterland were under 
international or inter- Allied supervision. 

There is reason to believe that the Angora Government 
weuld be willing to*accept all -easonable guarantees for the 
freedom of the Straits, such as, for instance, the control of 
the Dardanelles by the League of Nations, of which Turkey 
would, of gourse, be a membe:. Once the territorial ques- 
tion is settled on the lines indicated above, the Turkish 
att-tude on this and other questions at issue would naturally 
become more accommodating. We cannot expect it to be 
so under present conditions. If we can imagine otr own 
staze of mind during an occupation of Kent by foreigners, 
we shall not be surprised that the Turks are unconciliatory 
while Greek armiesbelieved to be supported by Great 
Br tain—are in occupation of Thrace. 

"When the invaders have been forced to withdraw, and 
peaceful conditions have been restored, there will ba a 
revival of commercial prosper:ty in Anatolia and Constan- 
tinople. It is to be hoped that British traders will regain 
their old predominance and enjoy the lion’s share of that 
prcsperity. If, however ethe British Government continues 
tc support the claims of Athens until compelled by circum- 
stances to desist, the harvest of peace may be reaped by 
our commercial rivals, whose Governments have not earned 
tke lasting hostility of the Turkish people. 

Since the above was written, the situation has developed 
rapidly. The attitude of the Turks, owing largely to the 
provocative words and actions of the British Government, 
may well have become less moderate and conciliatory, and 
it may now be necessary to make greater concessions than 
wonld have sufficed, a fortnight ago, to secure an amicable 
settlement. 

At the present moment the chief danger of war arises, 
unfortunately, from the fact that the Turks do not trust 
the word of Mr. Lloyd George. They believe, that he is 
plaving for time, and that when the Greek army has been 
reo-ganiztd in Thrace, he will provoke hostilities as a means 
of withdrawing the promise to restore the Maritza line to 
Turkey. Unless the Allies insist on the immediate evacya- 
tior of Thrace by the Greeks, the Turks feel that they 
caniot afford to wait, for, as Zhe Times observes ineits 
o article to-day (September 27} “delay in following 
up a victory is rarely of advantage to the victor.” 
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BRITAIN’S TURKISH POLICY 
By W. E. D. ALLEN | 


In no issue is the confusion of thought more arieni and 
prejudice more domitant than in the discussion of the 
Eastern Question. 

- At thè present juncture it is not inopportune to examine 
briefly the historical inciples and motives and the general 
trend of British policy in the Near East, and to apply such 
conclusions as may be arrived at to the’consideration of the 
present situation. 

The costly Near Eastern campaign of the Great War 
wag necessary to eradicate German influence, and with the 
signature of an Armistice by Turkey in October, 1918, 
conditions immediate y though gradually began to revert 
to the old triangular rivalry of Britain, France, and Russia. 

The history of the 2. U.P. and the farce of parliamentary 
government ir. Turkey had confirmed British statesmen in 
the policy of netionalist devolution. The successive Turkish 
Governments ‘vere redresentative of no elenfent in Turkey, 
and their power was founded on no other basis than 
violence and graft. Each Government supported itself 
internally by favouring and relying on one national 
element at tke expense of the others, and abroad by 
cultivating the patronage of one or other of the Great 
Powers ; thus France, Britain, Russia, and Germany were 
successively fevoured The speeches of Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Lloyd G2orge during the latter stages of the war, 
therefore, envisaged tve complete dissolution of the Turkish 


Empire into its comp3nent national parts. There was con-* 


ceived the separation from Turkey of all territories in- 
habited by majorities of Greeks, Armenians, and Arabs, 
But the develdpment of such a policy after the Atrmistice 
transcended tke means at the disposal of the victors. The 
plan of an independent Armenia and of a Hellenized 
Western Asia Mino- was real and practicable had the 
Alligs been united and in a position to enforce their 
decisions. British statesmen, however, miscalculated the 
political equation, ard ignoréd the practical geographical 
difficulty, while théy neglected the obstacle of an entirely 
contrary Frenzh policy, which discounted tht humanitarjan 


issue and sought to establish Freneh political and ,com- 
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me-cial hegemony in Asia Mior, and to include Turkey 
in che chain of States forming the anti-Bolshevik cordon 
saitaive. The Greek landing at Smyrna’and the Treaty 
of Sévres were unwise because it was impractical to enforce 
a definite conclusion, while the support of the Pontine 
Greeks and the Armenians was tragic, because we made 
them our agents and were unable to give them the protec- 
ticn which former actions and statements had suggested 

~ world be conceded. 

British policy floated in,a mist of humanitarian and 
pol tical visions, when it should have been guided sofely by 
considerations of military expediency. [he Greek offensive 
*in Asia Minor was undertaker. in,spite of the authoritative 
advice of Sir Henry Wilson and Maréchal Foch, and with- 
out even the security of French and Italian co-operation. 

The return of King Constantine—who on the authority. 
of Admiral Mark Kerr had in 1916 been opposed en 
stretegic ground to an invasion of Asia Minor—and the 

t wiitidrawal of the Italian and French from Adalia and 
Adana, afforded an opportunity for the revision of our 
policy. Further, the mifitary authorities at Constantinople 
who were most competent to form a well-considered opinion 
were known to be opposed to tae principle of the Anatolian 
wer, while the ‘Government cf India gave emphatic and 
sensational expression to their views. 

Last March King Constantine personally expressed to 
the writer his acquiescence in an evacuation of Smyrna by 
the Greeks, conditional on Allied assumption of responsi- 
bilizy for the safety of the Christian population. But the 
Greek Government, for the preservation of their own pres- 
tig, obviously waited for the British Cabinet to take the 
initiative in the matter, and tc give them the opportunity 
of eppearing to surrender to the pressure of force majeure. 

The situation was urgent: Lord Curzon; who was most 
competent to undertake a careful revision of British policy, 
was incapacitated by illness, while Mr. Lloyd George, in 
his speech at the end of last session, obviously had failetl to 
appreciate the critical state of affairs, or to have given the 
matter any careful consideration. i 

£t the present juncture it is most necessary to consider 

if the advice of those comparatively obscure people, officials 
and experts, who have some knowledge and experience of 
the Neay East, and to refrain from hasty measures dictated 
by :gnorance or popular hysteria. i . 

Oa the one hand, it is possib.e to exaggerate the strength 
of, the «Turks, whose vittory has been the result of Greek 
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demoralization rather than of their military prowess ; on the 
other hand, it is easy to magnify the significance both of 
Muslim discontent with British policy and the force of 
Bolshevik influence at Angora. ° 

The presen: attitude of Mustapha Kemal demonstrates 
that the Turks are willing to conclude peace, and are not 
anxious to undertake, under Bolshevik influence, any kind 
of Jihad. 

As an Italian newspaper has observed, the Turks are in- 
capable either of gratitude or vindictiveness, and they have 


„no interest in drolonging the war and undertaking hostilities 


against Britain or Frarice. 

Ali Fethi Bey, tfe Kemalist Minister of the Interior— 
whose visit tc. London récently aroused some controversy 
—last winter made to the writer the observation ‘that 
Turkey had no interests really antagonistic to those of 
Britain and France. War against Britain, which was the 
logical implicazion of alliance with Germany against Russia, 
was regarded as a disaster.’ (Geographically Turkey is a 
Mediterranean Power, and economically all her interests lie 
with the sea Powers that control the Mediterranean. Her 
claim that Smyrna is vital to her as a port emphasizes her 
dependence on Mediterranean trade. Of hardly less im- 
portance as markets are Syria, controlled by the French, 
and Mesopotamia, controlled by the British. Turkey 
cannot find a market in an impoverished Persia nof in a 
ruined and femished Transcaucasia. Further, Turkey 
cannot obtain :he financial and technical assistance of which 
she is in dire need, from Russia, who is herself a claimant 
on charity. 


Politically Turkey has nothing to gain from hostility ¢o , 


the Entente. The Kemalists cannot re-enter Europe by 
force of arms, but they might enforce their claims by the 
invasion of Svria and Mesopotamia. But the Turks carf 
obtain no real advantage from damaging or destroying the 
tender roots cf Moslem-Arab nationalism. If they have 
any gational mterests beyond their own frontiers? they lie 
rather in Bakt and the Eastern Caucasus, where possibly 


-the most advanced and progressive section of the Turkish 


racé has recen-ly been reduced to poverty and anarchy. 
Thus, on logical grounds of both economic and political 
expediency, the Turks must tend to an understanding with 
the Entente, and to development as a Mediterranean 
Power.. : 
The Entente Powers have no interest ‘in maintaining 
régimes of control and protection inethe Near and Middle 
e . a 
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Ezst. The tendency is to reduce our responsibility and 
financial liability in Palestine and Mesopotamia, and our 
po icy is to assist gnd encourage the construction of self- 
dependent States. Such a policy has been consistently 
fol owed during the last hundred years in the Balkans, and 
mcre recently in Central Europe, and has resulted in the 
formation@f the Little Entente, a body which is both a 
security and a guarantee against German or Russian 
aggression. The process ma'z occupy a longer period in 
the Middle East, but ultimately we should aim at. a similar 


frition—the growth of a group ofeself-dependent States, * 


stretching from the Caucasus to the Red Sea. In such a 
development Turkey must be a. vital factor, and in the 
event of a future war the Turkish Army would be the 


strongest defensive force in those regions. Our own 


interest is in the trade and not in the political control of 
srrall countries. Once established in their self-dependence, 
all the States of the Middle East, Caucasian, Arab, and 
Turkish, would have the strcngest interest, as the Little 
Fatente has, in the maintenance of the status quo and 


. °. e s s` . 
Ir Opposition to any aggressive combinations. 


The conclusion of peace is therefore in the immediate 
interests both ofthe Entente ard ofthe Turks. The Turkish 
demands for the restoration o7 Constantinople and Thrace 
are not immoderate ; it is noteworthy that Kemal has not 
increased his demands with his victory. Kemal further 
oñers to agree to the commercial freedom of the Straits, and 
to accord to the national minorities rights to be enjoyed 
reciprocally by the Mussalmans of Macedonia. 

cUpon such a basis it shoulc not be difficult to arrive at 
ax agreement satisfactory te both sides. Greece, the 
dsfeated, is naturally the principal and, to a certain extent, 
éh= undeserved sufferer, and it remains to Britain and Italy 
to. decide whether or not she shall receive compensation, 
waich it is within their pcwer to give, for losses the 
responsibility for which rests in part upon the Allies. 

The most difficult issue will be the status of the Straits. 
Ir the Straits the Allies have the right to safeguard their 
incerests, both commercial ard military, and it would pot 
te unreasonable to insist upon an Allied military control 
for at least a period of years, such period to be termireble 
at a future date, should the policy of Turkey in the interval 
gtve proof of good faith. The Allies coyld not ever permit 
tke erection of defences in the Dardanelles. And under 


sich conditions it would be necessary to insist upor the a‘, 


<sarfnament of the Greek Fleet. Constantinople, with-a 
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good Thracian frontier, would not tien be subjèct to attack 
from her Balkan Allies, while she would be subject to 
naval coercion from the greater sea Powers in no greater 
degree than are Liston, Copenhagen, or Athens. 

The conclusion of a satisfactory aad fair peace will require 
sacrifices, both moral and material, from all parties, 
from the bell: gerents and from some of the Entd&gte Powers, 
but it is only by a spirit of compromise and goodwill that ae | 
catastrophe zan be avoided, the sole beneficiaries from ` 
which would be those forces of anarchy who have before 
now ghown themselves quick to take advantage of our 


ineptitude ard our pusillanimity. i 
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NEAR EASTERN NOTES 
‘ By F. R. SCATCHERD 


]. Tae New Crisis IN THE NEAR EAST 


SPEAKING at Nottingham cn September 19, t the ex-Minister for War, Major- 
General Seely, M.P., contended — 


(a) That had the League of Nations possessed more power, the 
latest war would never have been started. 

(2) That the League must be made « reality by the Great Powers 
agreeing to accept its decrees. 

(c) That this League of Peace must be equipped with the necessary 
police forces—z.e., naval and air forces. The need for the moment, 
concluded Ceneral Seely, was the means to prevent this conflagration 
spreading, “and having subdued it, to prevent its breaking out afresh.” 


II. SMYRNA š 

Meanwhile the populations of the Near East—Christian and Muslim, 
Greek, Armeniar, and Turkish, men, women, and children—have been 
enduring all the horrors of racial and religious warfare. Fortunately 
adequate provision is being made for the half-million refugees, mostly 
women and chilcren, from Smyrna. Medical and other stores have been 
sent from England, and the Red Cross Societies, British, American, and 
International, are’ actively combating remediable distress. 

“A crime against humanity is being perpetrated in Asia Minor,” 
M. Rizo Rangabé, the Greek Minister in London, declared to a repre- 
senfative of the Fa// Mall Gazette in an interview published i in that journal 
September 14, 1¢22. The same authority continued: 


“Greece, for her part, has a clear conscience . . . and we are 
confident thit history wil. appraise the tremendous efforts,we have 
made at their full value, since the merit of nations is not commensurate 
with their area or resources, but depeads on @heir willingness to 
eonsent to sacrifices ina righteous cause.... The essential ane 

. of the Asia Minor positior. are little knoWn in W estern “Europe. . 
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After the Armistice all enemy countries were disarmed except Turkey, 
which was left with all her war material stored in dumps.... All 
Peace Treaties were to be ratifisd and put ipto effect after their 
Signature, yet the Tgeaty of Sèvres alone was never submitted to any 
Allied Parliament. ‘ 

“Instead of securing for Greeze Allied uE it denied her 
liberty of “action . . . it gave th2.Kemalists time to organize, and 
imposed delays on Greece which gradually exhausted her resources. 

“Thnarrow strip of land wrich has been delimited along the 
Straits, even were it demilitarized and garrisoned by Allied troops, 
is obviously worthless unless the garrisons are able to reckon upon 
prompt assistance from the troops stationed in Thrace. 

“ Were Turks to be stationed there, there would be no security. 
I make bold to assert that, backed by Rulgarian bands, the Turkish 
hosts would at a given signal sweep down on the guardians of the 
Straits and hurl them into the sea. 

“What is required, therefore, is Afjied solidarity to keep Turkey— 
an Asiatic Power—in Asia, its prcper home. 

“ If France elects to stand by the Kemalists, the solidarity of Greece 
and Great Britain, the two States whose community of interest is 
gradually coming to be realized, snould be sufficient for the task.” 


~ first met M. Rizo Rangabé in Crete in 1910, and renewed acquaintance 
with him later on in London, when kis moderation and good judgment 
imcressed me most favourably. 

The “solidarity of Greece afid Great Britain,” referred to by M. Rangabé 
as gradually coming to be realized, forms the keynote to an interesting 
dozument 1 have had by me for some time, which for that reason I make 
no apology for giving it íz extenso for tne benefit of that future history to 
which the Greek Minister makes so confident an appeal. 


III. THE MENACE OF ANTI-BRITISH INFLUENCES 


15, oT. JOHN STREET, OXFORD, 
Tune 9, 1918. 

Drar SIR, 

I avail myself of the opportunity created through the good offices 
of Mr. Nicolson to submit to your œnsideration certain conclusions at 
*kich I have arrived after long experience in contact with all classes 
of people in Greece. 

By pen and word, for the last three years, I have focussed my energies 
on the ewdeavour to counteract thz German propaganda among the 
Greek labour classes, and on the eve of my departure from Athehs last 
February I had a conversation with Mr. Venizelos on present prospects. 
I think I am allowed to say that his sentiments are echoed in what Iwill 
tell you, although there has been no expressed coincidence in the view 
which has crystallized in my mind since J returned to London. 8 

This view I partly expressed to Mr. Nicolson, and in a general way 
I am trying to convey it through the Press. Moreover, three Oxford 
friznds of mine—Si,Herbert Warren, Fresident of Magdalen, Dr. Heberden, 


Prizeipal of Brasenose, and Dr. Jackson, forfnerly Rector of Exetar—to w 
whom *I confided my idea, have expressed sympathy, and agreed wih 
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me that responsible British statesmen should become cognizant of this 
standpoint as scon as possible. 

The present cituatfon in the Near East seems to hinge round the fate of 
Greece, ‘whose existence is meraced by German influence. It may be 
urged that at a time when our whole attention is concentrated on the 
Western front, tne issues in the Near East-may well be left aside. But the 
methods of Germany are not such as to allow diminution & attention to 


what she may b? doing in Greece. Germany has been allowed to acquire e 


a hold on the ‘Greek national conscience. We-have counteracted this 
influence, but i: has not disappeared, and it has so overshadowed the 
inherendevoticn of the Greek nation to the ideals of England and France 
as to render the awakenirg®of eee to the present realities a slow and 
difficult work. s 

My point is that it is of the vftmost importasce to England that Greece. 
should be saved from falling under German domination, It is not only 
that Greece world be extinguished, but a Germanized Greece would be an 
insurmountable barrier to England in the Mediterranean. Have I any 


reasons to beliave that Greece is in danger of falling under German | 
domination? ‘Germany’s methcds consist in offensives of various cate- ° 


gories—-war, peace, socialist, labour, economic, commercial, nationalist; 


etc., according > psychological opportunities. It is the nationalist offen-* 
sive that Germaay has been using in Greece for some time past in order to 


baffle England. The Greek dream—restoration of Hellenism to its natural 
frontiers—has afforded to Germany the psychological. opportunity for the 
nationalist offensive. Nothing can sway the Greek soul so much as a 
chance for recovering the territories which during the centuries have been 
taken from the nation by its hereditary enemies. Every other considera- 


* * = * z à 
tion, or sentiment, or interest, is subordinate to that one supreme dream. 


Germany has succeeded in creating an impression that under German 
auspices the nat onal aims of Greece may be fulfilled, and that under the 
auspices of England they may be frustrated. Under the influence of ghis 
impression, Greece may fall an easy prey into the hands of Germany. 
Can England afford to disregard this eventuality? Would it be tolerable 
to allow Greece to become a German dependency? Would it not bẹ 
a blow against England as much as against Greece ? 

The defeat of Germany in the West will not entail her defeat also in the 
East. Defeated in the West, she may easily emerge victorious in the 
East ynless we a8 prepared in time. Free from German influence, Greece 
at once becomes a barrier to German development in the East. Our 
preparation, therefore, is :o free Greece from German influence without 
delfy. How? ‘There is only one way to do this: The moment Greece 
becomes: assurec that England recognizes the justice of the proposition 
that “Hellenism nust be restored to its natural frontiers, not excluding 
Constantinople, 2very vestige of German influence will instantly disappear 
from Greek life. Suchean assurance, which need not preclude any scheme 
of internationalization of the Straits, would act like nfagic. «The Geyman 


y> delusion, and whatever is connected with it,ehowever alive in tha Greek 
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mertality now „would be straightway forgotten, and the nation in all its 
natural impetuosity and dash would turn to England, rediscovering in her 
its natural protéctor and ally. The immediate result would be something 
like the American awakening, and an army would. rapidly arise of half a 
million men determined to win or to dis. 

To my mind; peace cannot be assured: without this arrangement, which 


virtually amounts to a British Protectorate of the Balkan Peninsula, 
federated derfocratically with Hellenism as the dominant note. 
e 


Believe me; yours faithfully, 
= PLaron E. DRAKOULES. 
TuE Ricut Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, | | 
, Foreign Secretary. oe 


This elicited the following reply fror- Me. Balfour’ s secretary : 


I am directed by Mr. Secretary Balfour to hank you for the letter 
wh:ch you were so good as to send him on the oth instant relative to the 
means which should be adopted to counteract enemy influence in: ‘Greece. 

=I am to state that Mr. Balfour has been interested to receive the views 
of one who stands in so special a relation to the opinion of the Greek 


masses, and that your suggestions will be given careful consideration.” 


© > 


IV 


The idea of an understanding between England and Greece as to the 


futare of the Balkan$ has occupied the mind of Mr. Drakoules from his. 


earliest years of political activity, not as a Greek, or an all but British 
citizen, for he was five or six years old when the Ionian Islands were ceded 
to Greece. He has frequently expressed the belief that British and 
Hellenic co-operation would make of zhe Balkan Peninsula a new world. 
He was also one of the first of the Balkan statesmen to make serious 
efforts to include Turkey as a member of the Balkan Federation, and 


visfed Constantinople twice in rgro with that end in view—-an aim so 


consonant with his democratic and humanitarian ideals. 


In view of the special position cccupied by Mr. Drakoules in the 


bzbour Movement in Greece, the letter from him is still of interest and 
importance as showing the danger of anti-British influences in Greece even. 
at that time. It is to be feared tkat these influences would receive 
encouragergent if the present disorde:s are allowed to qpntinue. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that even now tke Allies will not refuse to treat with 
consideration, at least, the more clear-cut and indisputable of Hellenic 


claims. Moreover, it is advisable to circumscribe the danger of a renwal. 


| y Of hostilities by imposing Armistice conditions alike on Greeks-and Turks. 
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HISTORY OF 


MAURITIUS | 


$. B. de BURGH- EDWARDES, 
F.R.G.S5., F.R.C.I. 


enn aed 
“The Star,the Key of the Indian Ocean.” 
Such are the words emblazoned on the coat 
of arms of this free small Crown Colony.... 


e? l \HE History of Manritius is one of general interest. 





Nearly every Eurcpean event, either under the French 

per:od or under the British, has had its influence upon 
the inhabitaitts of the island, mostly descendants of naval and 
military famzlies of Brittany and męstly Royalists. _ These 
have preserved to the present day their old customs, their 
religion, thei- laws, and language, to which they are deeply 
attached, without this in any way interfering with their loyalty 
for the King to whose Empire they are proud to ‘belong. 
Under the Union Jack the island has prospered pane 
for the last 122 years.’ 
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